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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  .wants  of  students  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Col- 
leges, aiming  to  furnish  just  that  information  which  will 
prove  most  useful  and  practical  in  their  future  employ- 
ments and  relations  of  life. 

The  great  general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  have 
been  accordingly  very  fully  discussed  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  custom  adopted  in  many  text-books  of  enumer- 
ating and  describing  compounds  which  have  no  practical 
value  and  little  scientific  interest,  has  been  disregarded. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
relations  which  Chemistry  sustains  to  the  industrial  ope- 
rations of  the  age,  and  to  the  past  and  present  progress 
of  civilization,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  than  has  heretofore  been  customary  in 
elementary  text-books. 

Special  care  has  also  been  taken  to  present  the  very  latest 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  experimentation  and  instruction. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations  has  been 
introduced,  with  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  the 
study  of  the  science  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  and  of  facilitating  the  instructions  of  teachers. 
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especially  of  those  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  large  ap- 
paratus. * 

In  respect  to  originality  the  author  makes  little  pre- 
tension beyond  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  selection  of  illustrations.  Among  the 
authorities  to  which  he  is  especially  indebted  he  would 
mention  Faraday,  Prof.  Miller,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Graham,  Regnault,  and  Hayes. 


Kew  York,  May,  1858. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Matter  is  the  general  name  which  has  been  given 
to  that  substance  which,  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  affects  our  senses.  We  apply  the  term  matter  to 
every  thing  that  occupies  ^pace,  or  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

Tke  forma  and  combinations  of  matter  seen  in  the  animal,  yegetable,  and 
minerfikl  kingd(»ns  of  nature,  are  numberless,  yet  they  are  all  composed  of  a 
very  few  simple  substances  or  elements. 

2.  Simple  Substances. — By  a  simple  substance,  or  ele- 
ment, we  mean  one  which  has  never  been  derived  from, 
or  separated  into,  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

Sulphur,  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
examples  of  simple  substances  or  elements ;  and  are  so 
considered  because  we  are  unable  to  decompose  them, 
convert  them  into,  or  create  them  from,  other  bodies. 

No  known  force  has  yet  extracted  any  thing  from  sulphur  but  sulphur,  or 
from  gold  but  gold ;  but  if  by  any  method  these  substances  could  be  broken 
up  into  two  or  more  factors,  or  component  parts,  they  would  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as^elementary. 

The  number  of  the  elements,  or  simple  substances,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  sixty-two. 

These  substances  are  not  all  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  :  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  known  only  to  chemijfts.  Of  the  whole  number, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  only  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 

Questions. — ^What  is  matter  ?    What  is  a  simple  substance,  or  element  f    What  is  the . 
munber  of  tiie  elements  ?    Hov  are  the  elements  distributed  ? 
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the  great  bulk  of  all  the  familiar  objects  we  see  around 
us.  * 

The  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  two— oxygen  and  nitrogen — ^with,  compar- 
atively speaking,  mere  traces  of  carbon  and  hydrogen :  two  of  these,  again— 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — give  rise  to  water,  a  substance  covering  three  fourths 
of  the  surface  of  our  planet ;  whUe  the  great  rock  masses  of  the  earth,  aro 
mainly  compounds  of  eight  simple  substances,  viz.,  oxygen,  silicon,  alumin- 
ium, calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  chlorine,  and  iron.  In  the  composition 
also  of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  the  same,  or  a  still  greater  simplicity 
is  observed. 

J3.  Componnd  Bodies. — A  Compound  Body  is  one  that 
can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  elements,  or  simple 
substances. 

4.  Atoms. — All  matter  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  can  not  be  subdi- 
vided, or  separated  into  parts.  Such  ultimate  particles 
are  termed  Atoms. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  an  atom ;  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  recognize 
through  the  agency  of  the  senses  a  portion  of  matter  so  small  that  it  could 
not  in  some  way  be  made  smaller;  yet  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  derived 
mainly  from  modem  investigations  in  chemistry,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  composed  of 
indivisible  parts,  or  atoms.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Simple,  or  elementary  bodies,  have  simple  atoms,  and 
compound  bodies  compound  atoms.  The  atoms  of  each 
substance  undoubtedly  differ  in  weight,  and  may  possibly 
differ  in  size  and  form. 

More-cnlcs.^We  use  the  term  Molecule,  or  Particle 
of  matter,  to  designate  very  small  quantities  of  a  substatnce, 
not  meaning,  however,  the  ultimate  atoms.  A  molecule, 
or  particle  of  matter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of 
several  atoms  united  together. 

The  extent  to  which  matter  can  be  divided,  and  perceived  by  the  senses,  is 
most  wonderfiiL  A  grain  of  musk  will  fill  the  air  of  a  room  for  years  with 
fi'agrant  particles,  without  suffering  any  considerable  loss  of  weight.  In  the 
manufacture  of  gilt  wire,  used  for  ejpbroidery,  the  amount  of  gold  employed 
to  cover  a  foot  of  wire  does  not  exceed  ttie  720,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 


QonsTiOKfi.— What  is  a  Componnd  Body?  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  nllimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  t  What  ave  atoms  t  What  is  a  molecule  t  lUastrate  tixe  dlvisibllitj 
of  matter. 
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The  manufacturers  know  thus  to  be  a  fad,  and  regulate  the  price  of  their  wire 
accordingly.  But  if  the  gold  which  covers  one  ft)ot  is  the  720,000th  part  of 
an  ounce,  the  gold  on  an  inch  of  the  same  wire  will  be  only  the  8,640,000th 
part  of  an  ounce.  We  may  divide  this  inch  into  one  hundred  pieces,  and  yet  see 
each  piece  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope :  in  other  words,  we  see 
the  864,000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  If  we  now  use  a  microscope,  magnifying 
five  hundred  times,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  432,000,000,000th  part  of 
an  ounce  of  gold,  each  of  which  parts  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  characters 
and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  of  gold. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  English  chemist  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  how  small  a  quantity  of  matter  could  be  rendered  vis- 
ihie  to  the  eye,  and  by  selecting  a  peculiar  chemical  compound,  small  portions 
of  whidi  were  easily  discernible,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  billionth  part  of  a  grain.  This  quantity  may  be  represented  in 
figures  thus,  1,000,000,000,000,  but  the  mind  can  form  no  rational  conception 
of  it. 

5.  Porosity. — "So  two  atoms  of  matter  are  supposed  to 
toach,  or  be  in  actual  contact  with  each  other,  and  tho 
openings  or  spaces  which  exist  between  them  are  called 
Pores.  This  property  of  bodies,  according  to  which  their 
atoms  are  thus  separated  by  vacant  places,  is  called  Po- 
rosity. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  the  atoms  or  particles  of 
matter  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  are,  that  every 
form  of  matter,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  can,  by 
pressure,  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  origin- 
ally filled.  Therefore,  as  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  the  space,  by 
which  the  size  or  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by 
pressure,  must,  before  such  diminution  took  place,  have 
been  filled  with  openings,  or  pores.  Again,  all  bodies  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 
Now,  if  the  atoms  were  in  absolute  contact  with  each 
other,  no  such  movements  could  take  place. 

The  porosity  of  liquids  may  be  proved  by  mixing  together  equal  measures 
of  strong  alcohol  and  water ;  when  the  resulting  compound  will  be  found  to  oe- 
capy  considerably  less  space  than  its  two  constituents  did  separately : — m  other 
words,  a  gallon  of  each  liquid  mixed  will  not  form  two  gallons  of  compound. 

6.  Inertia  .—Matter  of  itself  has  no  power  to  change  its 

QuiBTiOKB.— Wha(  are  pores?  Are  the  particles  of  matter  in  absolute  contact?  How 
nay  the  porosity  of  Uqnids  be  sbown  ?  Has  matter  any  power  in  itaelf  to  ebange  its  eon« 
dition? 
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state,  or  form.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  it  can  not  of  itself 
commence  moving ;  and  if  a  body  be  in  motion,  it  can 
not  of  itself  stop,  or  come  to  rest.  Motion,  or  cessation 
of  motion  in  a  body,  or  any  other  change  of  its  condition, 
requires  a  power  to  exist  independent  of  itself. 

As  the  cause  of  all  the  changes  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  material  world,  we  admit  the  existence  of  certain 
forces,  or  agents,  which  govern  and  control  all  matter. 

7.  Force' is  whatever  produces  or  opposes  motion  pr 
change  in  matter. 

Causes  of  Change. — All  the  changes  which  we  observe  to 
take  place  in  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  following  causes, 
or  forces  :— The  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  Molecu- 
lar Forces — or  forces  acting  only  between  molecules,  or 
particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances — ^Forces  devel- 
oped through  the  agencies  of  Light  and  Heat,  the  At- 
tractive and  Repulsive  Forces  of  Electricity  and 
Ma(Jnetism— and  finally,  a  force  or  power  which  exists  only 
in  living  animals  and  plants,  which  is  called  Vital  Force. 

Concerning  the  real  nature  of  these  forces,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We 
suppose,  or  say,  they  exist,  because  we  see  their  efifects  upon  matter.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  they  are  merely 
properties  of  matter,  or  whether  they  are  forms  of  matter  itseli^  existing  in 
an  exceedingly  minute,  subtile  condition,  without  weight,  and  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  universe.  The  general  opinion,  however,  among  scien- 
tific men,  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  these  ^rces,  or  agents,  are  not  matter, 
but  properties,  or  qualities,  of  matter. 

8.  Gravitation.- The  Force  of  Gravitation,  or  the  At- 
traction of  Gravitation,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  force  by 
which  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  at  sensible  distances 
attract  and  tend  to  approach  each  other.  Gravitation  dif- 
fers from  all  other  forces  in  the  fact  that  its  influence  is 
universal ;  that  it  acts  at  all  times,  upon  all  matter,  and 
at  all  distances. 

The  force  of  gravitation  belongs  equally  to  the  smallest  atom  and  to  the 
largest  world,  producing  those  attractions  which  bind  masses  of  matter  to- 

QuBSTiONB.— What  occasions  change  in  matter  f  What  is  force  ?  IgJnumerate  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  What  do  we  know  concerning  these  forces  ?  What  is  gravitation  f  Is 
the  force  of  gravitation  universal  ? 
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getber,  and  restrict  the  mptions  of  the  planets  to  regular  orbits.    It  is  the 
force  which  draws  a  small  body,  free  to  move,  toward  a  larger. 

Terrestrial  Gravitation  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies 
upon  the  earth  are  attracted  toward  its  center. 

The  measure  of  this  force,  or  the  strength  with  which 
a  body  upon  the  earth  is  attracted  toward  its  center,  is 
called  Weight. 

The  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  is  proportioned  to 
its  mass,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it,  and  as  weight  is  merely 
the  measure  of  such  attraction,  it  follows  that  a  body  of  a  large  mass  will  be  . 
attracted  strongly,  and  possess. great  weight,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  body 
made  up  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  wiU  be  attracted  in  a  less  degree,  and 
possess  less  weight.  We  recognize  this  difference  of  attraction  by  calling 
the  one  body  heavy  and  the  other  light. 

9.  Tarieties  of  Force.  —  Mo-lec'ular,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  Internal  Forces,  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  Forces  which  act  upon  matter,  in  this  respect 
— that  they  act  upon  particles  or  molecules  of  matter  ^ 
immeasurably  small  distances  only. 

The  forces  developed  through  the  agencies  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  diverse  in  their  na- 
ture, and  affect  different  forms  of  matter  differently.  They 
differ  from  the  force  of  gravitation  inasmuch  as  their  in- 
fluence does  not  appear  to  be  universal  or  constant,  and 
is  apparently  limited  by  distance.  They  differ,  especially, 
frqgpL  molecular  forces,  inasmuch  as  their  influence  upon 
matter  is  exerted  at  sensible  distances. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  as  above  enu- 
merated, are  all  separate  and  independent  Their  connection  with  each  other 
is  most  intimate,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent,  or  principle. 

10.  Molecnlar  Forces.— Under  the  designation  of  molec- 
ular forces  are  especially  included  four  different  manifes- 
tations of  force,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  varieties  of 


QuEBTiOMS.— What  Is  Terrestrial  Gravitation  ?  What  is  Weight  ?  What  are  the  pecu- 
liarities of  molecular  forces?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  forccR  developed  by  the 
agencies  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  masmetism?  Is  it  certain  that  the  forces  cnu- 
iQorated  are  all  independent  principles  ?  What  are  included  under  the  head  of  mole- 
cular forces  1 
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attraction.    These  are  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Cap'illart 
Attraction,  and  Affinity. 

Although  essentially  differing  from  each  other,  these  forces  all  agree  in  one 
remarkable  particular — and  that  is,  their  influence  upon  matter  is  exerted 
only  at  distances  which  are  immeasurable,  or  insensible.  If  the  particles  of 
a  body  are  separated  from  each  other  to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree.  th» 
influence  of  these  attractive  forces  is  instantly  neutralized  or  destrpyed. 

11.  Cohesion,  or  Cohesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  binds  together  atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  form  one  uniform  mass. 

The  force  which  holds  together  the  atoms  of  a  mass  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone, 
is  cohesion,  and  the  atoms  are  said  to  cohere  to  each  other. 

The  effort  required  to  break  a  substance  is  a  measure 
of  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  cohesive  force  exerted 
by  its  particles. 

When  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion  between  the  particles 

of  a  substance  is  once  destroyed,  it  is  generally  impossible 

^restore  it.    Having  once  reduced  a  mass  of  wood  or  stone 

to  powder,  we  can  not  make  the  minute  particles  jcohere 

again  by  merely  pushing  them  into  their  former  position. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  resorting  to  va- 
rious expedients.  Iron  may  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron  by  heating  the  metal 
to  a  high  degree,  and  hammering  the  two  pieces  together.  The  particles 
are  thus  driven  into  such  intimate  contact,  that  they  cohere  and  form  one 
uniform  mass.  This  property  is  called  Welding,  and  belongs  only  to  two 
metals,  iron  and  platinum. 

12.  Adhesion,  or  Adhesive  Attraction,  is  that  fofpe 
which  causes  urdike  particles  of  matter  to  adhere,  or  re- 
main attached  to  each  other  when  united. 

Dust  floating  in  the  air  sticks  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  through  the  force  of 
adhesion.  When  we  write  on  a  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  charcoal,  the 
particles,  worn  oflf  from  the  material,  stick  to  the  wall  and  leave  a  mark, 
through  the  force  of  adhesion.  Two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  glue,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  attraction  between 
the  particles  of  the  wood  and  the  particles  of  glue. 

13.  Cap'illary  Attraction  is  that  variety  of  molecular 
force  which  manifests  itself  between  the  surfaces  of  solids 
and  liquids. 


QirasTiows.— -What  is  cohesion  t    What  is  a  measure  of  the  force  of  cohesion  f    What 
is  welding?  What  is  adhesion?   Give  examples  of  adhesion.    What  is  capillary  attraction? 
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The  ordtnary  deSnltion  of  Cap'Ulai?  Attntctioa  is,  that  Ibnn  of  attraetiaii 
xihicii  causes  liquids  to  aacend  abavs  their  level  in  capUkry  tubes.  This,  bow- 
erer,  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  this  Ibrce  not  ouly  causes  an  elevatioii,  but  also 
S  dapreesion  of  liquids  in  tubes,  and  la  at  work  wherever  fluids  are  in  contact 
with  solid  bodies, 

31ie  name  "CapiUaiy  Attractioa"  originated  from  the  cir-        p-jg  ^ 
mmstaace  that  this  clasa  of  pheoomeoa  was  first  observed  in 
small  glass  tubes,  tha  bote  of  which  was  not  thicker  than  a 
hair,  and  which  were  henee  called  Capillary  Tuba,  &om  the 
I^atia  word  eapm«i,  which  mgnifies  a  bajr. 

The  amplest  method  of  exhibiting  CEpillarj  attraction  is  lo 
immerse  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thennomcter  tube  in  water  {see 
Fig.  I)  which  has  been  tinted  with  ink.  The  liquid  will  bo 
seen  to  ascend,  aod  will  remain  elevated  in  the  tube  at  a  con- 
dderable  height  above  the  Eur&ce  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
■  The  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  ca- 
pillary tubea  is  in  proportion  to  the  BmallneBS  3 .  ^^ 
of  their  diameters.  '-^^0ry 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
{^lowing  simple  experiment   If 
two  plates  of  g'^ss,  A'  and  B, 
Fig.   3,  be  plui^od  into  water 
at  tlieir  lower  extremities,  witll 
their  focca  vertical  and  parallel, 
certam  distance  asun- 
der, Uie  water  will  rise  at  the 
points  m  and  n,  where  it  is  la 
contact  with  the  glass ;  but  at 
•11  intermediate  points,  beyond  a  Email  distance  from  the  plates,  the  general 
„      .  level  of  the  surthcos  E,  C,  and  D,  will  corre- 

^'^-  ^-  spend. 

If  the  two  plates,  A  and  B,  arc  brought  near 

to  each  other,  as  m  Fig,  3,  the  two  curves,  m 

,  and  n,  will  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  sui- 

i  tace,  and  the  water  at  the  same  time  between 

them  will  bo  raised  above  (he  general  level,  E 

• — and  D,   of  the  water  in  the  vessel.    If  tha 

plates  be  brought  slill  nearer  t(^ctber,  as  in 

Fig.  4,  the  water  between  them  will  rise  still  higher,  the  fbrce  which  sustiunH 

tlie  column  being  increased  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  diminished. 

Illustrations  of  capillary  attraction  are  most  bmiliar  in  the  experience  or 

everjf-day  life.     The  wiofc  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  lifts  the  oil,  or  melted  greaae 
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Pjq  a  which  supplies  tbo   Bane   from  a  tniriitcs 

oIleD  two  or  Uiree  inches  below  the  point 
of  combuslion. 

When  one  end  of  a  apoDg«,  or  a  lump  of- 

EQgar  13  brought  into  cootact  with  water, 

the  liquid,  by  c^Mllary  attraction,  will  rise, 

or  soak  up  abore  its  level,  into  the  Interior 

■ — ■ of  the  Bponge,  or  sugar,  until  all  its  pores 

14.  Affinity  is  that  variety  of  molec'ular  force  or  attrac- 
tion which  unites  atoms  of  unlike  substanees  into  com- 
pounds possessing  new  and  distinct  properties. 

Oxygen,  for  example,  unites  with  iron,  and  forma  oxyd  of  iron,  or  iron- 
rust,  a  substance  possoaaing  different  and  distinct  properties  from  eitlier  iron 
or  oxgyen.  In  liito  manner,  oiygen  and  hydrogen,  two  gasea  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguislied  in  appearance  from  common  air,  nnito  to  form  water,  a  liquid. 

Wlicn  tlie  psrticiea  of  different  substances  are  united  together  hy  the  force 
of  affinity,  the  compound  formed  possesses  properties  entirely  different  thim 
that  of  its  constituents,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  a  mixture,  which  is 
merely  a  mechanical  union  of  bodies — as  when  salt  is  mixed  with  sand.  The 
forces  of  adhedon  or  oapillaiy  attraction  may  closely  unite  unlike  particles  of 
matter  together,  but  tliey  do  not  effect  any  change  in  the  nature  or  properties 
of  the  particles  acted  upon.  Aflinify,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  changes  the 
properties  of  the  unlike  particlcB  which  it  unites,  and  by  so  doing  produces 
combinations  which  possosa  entirely  different  qualities. 

The  action  of  gravity  and  of  tlia  several  molecular  forces  may  bo  illustrated 
by  referring  to  a  particnlnr  form  of  matter,  as,  for  eiample,  water.  The  force 
of  afGnity  binds  together  the  atoms  of  tlio  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  . 
constitute  an  atom,  or  molecule  ot  water ;  cohefflon  unites  the  particles  of 
water  thus  formed  into  drops,  or  latter  masses ;  adhesion  causes  the  union  of 
water  with  the  surfaces  of  different  substances,  thereby  producing  the  pheno- 
menon which  we  call  "  wetting;"  capillary  attraction  causes  water  to  rise 
abOTO  its  level,  or  "  soak  up"  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  sponge,  or  other  porous 
substance;  wliQe  the  force  of  gravity  causes  coherent  quantities  of  water  to 
fall  as  rain,  or  to  move  down  inclined  surfaeea  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  etc 

15.  BcpulsiDH.— In  oppOBilion  to  the  several  attractive 
forces  which  act  upon  matter,  a  repulsive  force  also  ex- 
ists, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  one  another. 
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The  resistance  experienced  in  attempting  to  compress  a  substance  is  the 
result  of  the  opposition  of  the  repulsive  force  which  pervades  its  particles 
and  the  effort  required  to  effect  a  compression  is  a  measure  of  the  intensitj 
of  the  repulsive  force. 

A  dew-*irop  resting  upon  a  leaf  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  its  surface, 
but  is  sustained  at  a  little  distance  above  it  by  the  force  of  repulsion.  In- 
genious experimentation  has  proved  that  when  two  glasses,  one  sliglilly  con- 
vex and  the  other  flat,  are  placed  upon  each  other,  and  pressed  together  with 
a  force  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  they  still  remain  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  a  soap-bubble  before  it  bursts, 
or  at  least  l-4450th  of  arfinch.  If  we  compress  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  as 
common  air,  and  then  allow  it  to  dilate,  by  removing  all  restraint,  it  will  ex- 
pand without  limit,  and  fill  every  really  empty  space  which  is  open  to  it. 
This  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  repulsive  force,  which 
tends  to  drive  the  particles  from  one  another. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  repulsive  force,  which  appears  to 
influence,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  particles  of  all  matter,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  principle,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  or 
of  electricity,  or  of  both  these  forces  combined.  Heat,  in  *ts  influence  upon 
matter,  always  acts  as  a  repulsive  force,  and  is  always  opposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cohesion. 

16.  Elasticity. — That  property  of  bodies  known  as  Elas- 
ticity is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces  ;  and  substances  are  said  to  be  more  or 
less  elastic,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they  re- 
gain their  original  form  and  dimension  after  the  force 
which  has  compressed  or  extended  them  is  removed. 

17.  Three  Forms  of  Matter.— According  as* the  attractive 
or  repulsive  forces  prevail,  all  bodies  will  assume  one  of 
three  forms  or  conditions — the  solid,  the  liquid,  or  the 
a'er-i-form,*  or  aASEOus  condition. 

18.  Solids. — A  solid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
are  so  strongly  held  together  by  the  attractive  force  of 
cohesion,  that  the  body  maintains  its  form  or  figure  under 
aU  oniinary  circumstances. 

If  the  force  of  cohesion  acted  exclusively  upon  matter,  every  sub^nce 
would  possess  insuperable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity. 


*  A'er-i-form,  having  the  form,  or  resemhlance,  of  air. 


QuxsTiOKB. — ^What  eyidence  is  there  of  the  existence  of  a  repnlslre  force?  What  is 
elasticity f  What  are  illnstrations  of  the  Inflnenoe  of  a  repulsive  force?  Under  what 
three  forms  or  conditions  does  matter  exist  ?    What  is  a  solid  body  ? 
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19.  Liquids. — A  liquid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
of  matter  are  held  together  so  slightly  by  the  force  of  co- 
hesion that  they  move  upon  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Hence  a  liquid  can  liever  be  made  to  asgmne  any  particular  form  except 
that  of  ftio  vessel  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

20.  Gaseous  Bodies. — An  a'er-i-form  or  gaseous  body  is 
one  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  held  together  by 
any  force  of  cohesive  attraction,  and  hut  for  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  would  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  move  off  from  one  another. 

A  gaseous  body  is  generally  invisible,  and,  like  the  air  surrounding  us, 
affords  to  the  sense  of  touch  no  evidence  of  its  existence  when  in  a  state  of 
complete  repose.  Gaseous  bodies  may  be  confined  in  vessels,  whence  they 
exclude  liquids,  or  other  bodies,  thus  demonstrating  their  existence,  though 
invisible,  and  alsq  their  impenetrability. 

21.  Change  of  Condition  .-^Most  substances  can  be  made  to  assume 

successively  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  In  solids,  the  attractive 
force  is  the  strongest ;  the  particles  keep  their  places,  and  the  solid  retains  its 
form.  But  if  we  heat  a  solid  body,  as  for  example  a  piece  of  ice,  or  sulphur,  we 
weaken  the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  the  particles  together,  and  allow 
the  repulsive  force  to  prevail;  the  particles  of  the  solid  thereby  become  mov- 
able upon  themselves,  and  we  say  the  body  melts,  or  becomes  hquid.  In 
liquids  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  nearly  balanced,  but  if  we  sup- 
Pi(j^  5^  ply  an  additional  quantity  of  heat,  we  de- 

stroy the  attractive  force  altogether,  and 
increase  the  repulsive  force  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  a 
gas,  or  vapor,  in  which  the  separate  par- 
ticles tend  to  fly  ojff  from  each  other.  By 
reversing  the  process,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  withdrawing  the  heat,  we  can  diminish 
or  destroy  the  repulsive  force,  and  cause 
the  attractive  force  again  to  predominate — 
the  body  returning  to  its  former  conditions, 
first  of  a  liquid,  then  of  a  solid. 

The  power  of  the  repulsive  force  gen- 
erated by  heat  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into 
steam,  the  particles  will  repel  each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  space 

QvxsTiONS — ^What  is  a  liqaid  t  What  is  an  a'er-i-form,  or  gaseoas  body  ?  Under  irhat 
circumstances  will  a  body  assume  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  Uqoid,  or  a  gas?  What  experi- 
ment illustrates  the  repuMTe  pover  of  heat 
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occupied  by  the  steam  will  be  1100  times  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the 
"water.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  comparative  difference  between  the  bulk  of  steam 
and  tlie  bulk  of  water. 

22.  Ethereal  Condition . — ^Recent  investigations  in  science  have ren- 
dered  it  probable,  that  matter,  in  addition  to  the  three  separate  states  or  con- 
sistencies in  which  it  is  ordinarily  presented  to  us — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — 
exists  also  in  a  fourth  state,  which  is  called  the  ethereal.  It  is  supposed  that 
all  space — ^that  existing  between  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
equally  with  that  existing  between  the  atoms,  or  molecules  of  every  sub- 
stance, even  the  most  dense — ^is  pervaded  by  an  extremely  rare,  imponder- 
able, and  highly  elastic  medium,  or  fluid  form  of  matter,  termed  Etheb. 
This  substance,  like  air,  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  motion,  and  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  vibrations,  which  vibrations  by  their  action  on  the  ordinary 
forms  of  matter,  are  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  air  occasioned  by  a 
Bounding  body  produce  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

23.  Matter  Indestructible. — All  the  researches  and  in- 
vestigations of  science  teach  us  that  it  is  impossible  by  nat- 
ural operations,  to  either  create  or  destroy  a  single  particle 
of  matter.  The  power  to  create  and  destroy  matter  belongs 
to  the  Deity  alone.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  exists, 
in  and  upon  the  earth  has  never  been  diminished  by  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  atom. 

When  a  body  is  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter :  it  has 
only  changed  its  fonn  and  position.  When  an  animal  or  vegetable  dies  and 
decays,  the  original  form  vanishes,  but  the  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  was 
once  composed,  have  merely  passed  ofif  to  form  new  bodies  and  enter  into  new 
combinations. 

24.  Force  Indestructible.  —  Eecent  investigations  in 
science  seem  to  prove  that  force  is  equally  as  indestructible 
as  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  destruction  of  force  ;  consequently  the  amount  of  force 
in  operation  in  the  earth,  and  possibly  throughout  the 
universe,  never  varies  in  quantity,  but  remains  always  the 
same. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of 
force  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  foroe  is  from 
the  effects  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects^  that  which  is  the  most  evident  to 

Qunnoirs. — ^What  is  the  supposed  ethereal  condition  of  matter,  or  irhat  are  the  peculi- 
arities of  matter  in  this  condition  ?  Is  matter  indestructible  ?  Is  foroe  indestmetlble  ? 
What  reasons  indues  ns  to  believe  that  a  foroe  can  not  be  destroyed  f- 
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• 

our  senses  is  the  power  either  of  producing  motion,  of  arresting  it,  or  of  altera 
ing  its  direction :  whatever  is  capable  of  elBfecting  these  results  is  considered 
as  a  form  of  force.  Motion,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  indicator  of 
force,  and  wherever  we  perceive  motion,  we  may  be  certain  that  some  force  is 
operating.  Now  it  will  be  found,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  work  is  performed 
—or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  in  which  force  is  exerted  and  ap- 
parently made  to  disappear — ^that  it  has  expended  itself  either  in  setting  into 
action  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  produced  a  definite  and  certain  amount 
of  motion.  This  motion  when  used  will  again  give  rise  to  an  equal  amount 
of  the  force  which  originally  produced  it.  For  example,  we  bum  coal  in  the  ■ 
air;  the  force  of  affinity  causes  the  particles  of  coal  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air;  the  coal  changes  its  form,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  remains,  which 
heat  represents  the  chemical  force  expended.  The  heat  thus  developed  is  now 
ready  to  do  work :  it  may  be  employed  in  converting  water  into  "steam,  and 
the  steam  so  obtained  can,  through  the  medium  of  machinery,  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  motion.  Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat — ^as 
through  friction,  for  example — and  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  so  developed  by  motion,  would,  if  collected  and  measured, 
prove  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  produced  the  motion.  Tlie  heat 
produced  by  motion  is  generally  dissipated  and  lost  for  practical  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  lost  It  has  been  absorbed,  or  diffused  through  space,  or 
converted  into  some  other  form  offeree,  which  in  turn  takes  part  in  some  of 
the  great  operations  of  nature,  or  again  ministers  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  man.  Numerous  other  facts  in  support  of  the  view  that  force,  like  matter, 
changes  but  is  never  destroyed,  might  be  adduced.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  has  a  practical  bearing  on  many  of  the  operations  of  chem- 
istry. 

25.  Classification  of  Forces,— All  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
matter  through  the  i^ency  of  the  several  forces  which  act  upon  it  are  considered 
unde?  three  general  divisions,  or  departments  of  science,  viz..  Physics,  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemistry. 

26.  Natural  Philosophy.— Physics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, is  that  department  of  science  which  considers  generally, 
all  those  changes  and  phenomena  which  are  observed  to  take 
place  in  matter  through  the  agency  of  the  forces  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  molecular 
repulsion,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and 
these  several  forces  have  been  termed  the  Physical 
Forces. 

27.  Physiology,— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  is 


QuEBxiOKg. — ^Under  irhat  three  general  divisions  are  the  forces  which  a^t  upon  matter 
considered  ?  What  forces  are  considered  nnder  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  f 
What  forces  under  the  department  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology? 
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department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  and 
phenomena  observed  to  take  place  in  matter  through  the 
agency  of  the  vital  force. 

28.  Chemistry . — Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science 
which  relates  exclusively  to  all  those  changes  and  pheno- 
mena which  take  place  in  matter  through  the  agency  or 
influence  of  the  force  of  affinity. 

29.  Chemical  Aetion. — Chemical  Action  is  the  term  used 
to  designate  all  those  operations — the  result  of  the  force  of 
affinity — ^by  which  the  form,  solidity,  color,  taste,  smell,  and 
action  of  substances  become  changed  ;  so  that  new  bodies, 
with  quite  different  properties,  are  formed  from  the  old. 

30.  Properties  of  Matter.— The  properties  which  char- 
acterize material  objects  in  general,  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Physieal  Properties.— The  Physical  Properties  of  an  ob- 
ject are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  some  other  object.  The  form  of  a  body ;  its 
condition  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  ;  its  color,  hardness, 
tenacity,  and  its'  relations  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  ex- 
amples* fits  physical  properties.  Physical  properties  are 
independent  of  the  action  which  the  body  exerts  upon 
other  bodies. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  Chemical  Properties  of  a 
body  are  those  which  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  changes  which  the  body  either 
experiences  itself,  or  causes  to  take  place  in  other  bodies 
by  contact  with  them. 

Tho  physieal  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  are,  its  peculiar  odor, 
its  yellow  color,  its  brittleness,  its  crystalline  structure,  its  specific  gravity,  the 
facility  with  which  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction  when  rubbed,  and  the  like 
similar  qualities,  all  of  which  are  independent  in  a  great  degree  of  each  other, 
and  are  so  distinctive  in  their  character  that  our  senses  inform  us  at  once 
that  the  substance  m  question  is  sulphur,  and  not  some  other  form  of  matter. 
.  If  we  would  now  enumerate  the  chemical  properties  of  sulphur,  it  would 

QuKOTioiiS— What  is  chemistry?  Define  chemical  nctlon.  Under  what  two  heads 
may  the  properties  of  material  ohjects  be  classed?  What  arc  the  physical  properties 
of  a  body?  What  are  chemical  properties?  Ulustrate  the  distinction  between  the 
physical  and  cliemical  properties  of  snlphar. 
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be  neceesary  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  becomes  changed 
and  loses  its  distinctive  character — such  as  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire,- 
its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  unites  with  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  many  other  of  the 
metals. 

.  Had  there  been  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  it  could  have  pos- 
sessed only  physical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  would 
have  explained  all  the  phenomena  and  changes  'i^rhich  ^could  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  it.  As  the  character  or  composition  of  this  one  form  of  mat- 
ter, moreover,  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  changed  by  the 
action  of  any  different  substance  upon  it,»it  could  not  have  possessed  any 
chemical  properties,  and  no  idea  could  have  been  formed  by  an  intelligent 
being  of  any  such  department  of  knowledge  as  chemistry. 

The  connection,  however,  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  ia 
most  intimate ;  and  all  chemical  changes  are  influenced  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  physical  forces,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  is  requisite  for  a  proper  understanduig  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  phenomena.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  respects  the  forces  mani- 
fested through  the  agency  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism ;  and  a 
brief  review  of  these  subjects  is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Chemistry.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  there- 
fore devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  physical  forces 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  producing  chemical  changes,  or  in  character- 
izing chemical  phenomena.* 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON   THE   CONNECTION    OF  GRAVITY,    COHESION,    ADHESION, 
AND   CAPILLAiaY   ATTRACTION   WITH   CHEMICAL   ACTION. 

SECTION    I. 

GRAVITY. 

31.  Connection  of  Gravity  with  Cliemieal  Phenomena.— 
The  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  matter  is  never 

*  It  has  been  assumed,  in  the  jpreparation  of  this  work,  that  the  student  is  conyersant 
with  the  general  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  no  attempt  has  therefore  been 
made  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism  in  any  other  than 
a  general  manner,  and  with  spedq},  reference  to  their  connection  with  chemical  pheno- 
mena. 

QnseTiotrs.— What  connection  is  there  between  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  ? 
Is  gravity  influenced  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  matter  f 
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affected  by  any  change  which  may  take  place  in  the  form 
or  condition  of  the  matter  itself. 

A  pound  of  water  is  attracted  by  the  influence  of  gravity  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  and  as  weight  is  the  measure 
of  gravity,  we  express  the  exact  amount  of  this  attractive  force,  by  saying 
that  the  water  weighs  a  pound.  If  we  deprive  this  particular  quantity  of 
water  of  heat,  suffident  to  freeze  and  convert  it  into  ice — a  solid-— it  will 
still  weigh  a  pound ;  if  we  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam  by 
the  addition  of  heat,  it  will  occupy  a  space  seventeen  hundred  times  ^eatcr 
than  before — ^yet  the  steam  produced  will  be  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity 
equally  with  the  water  from  which  it  ia  derived,  and  will  continue  to  weigh  a 
pound. 

As  the  action  of  gravity,  therefore,  is  never  suspended,  and  as  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  can  not  be  annihilated  by  any  operation,  we  are  enabled  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  every  chemical  process,  and  ascertain  the  true  composition 
of  bodies  by  proving  the  weight  of  the  compound  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substances  which  produce  it* 

32.  Use  of  the  Balance. — The  balance  is  to  the  chemist 
what  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner,  and  before  its  intro- 
duction as  a  means  of  verifying  experiments,  the  whole 
science  of  Chemistry  was  a  collection  of  disconnected  and 
separate  facts  and  theories. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  supposed  that  common 
aif,  or  gaseSj  did  not  possess  weight ;  and  this  error,  which  was  necessarily 
accompanied  with  most  absurd  notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  air  and 
gases,  prevailed  untU  the  experiment  of  weighing  them  was  tried,  when 
they  were  found  to  be  attracted  by  gravity  equally  with  all  other  kinds  of 
matter.  * 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  taught  and  believed  that 
when  a  body  was  burned,  a  portion  of  its  substance  was  lost  Lavoisier, 
an  eminent  French  philosopher,  proved  the  contrary  by  carefully  burning  a 
body,  and  then  weighing  all  that  was  left  -imconsumed  by  the  firt^  and  all 
the  invisible  products  that  Escaped.  He  found,  that  instead  of  there  being 
a  loss  of  matter,  there  was  a  gain,  and  thus  by  a  simple  experiment  overthrew 
at  once  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  Are  and  combustion  that  had  prevailed 
fat  centuries  previous. 
^^  The  great  distinction,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  between  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  is  that  the  one  weighs  and  the  other  measures. 

33.  Two  Great  Systems  of  Weights.— Two  great  systems 
-  of  weights  are  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  in 


QUEBTI0178 — Give  an  illustration.  What  relation  does  the  balance  sustain  to  the  opera* 
flons  of  the  chemist  ?  What  facts  illnstrate  the  use  of  the  balance  in  effecting  chemical 
diacoveriee  f   YTbat  tvo  tiystema  of  ireights  are  recognized  ? 
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Chemistry  and  in  all  other  operations.  These  are  known 
as  the  English  and  French  Systems. 

34.  The  English  System  of  Weights.— The  smallest  de- 
nomination  of  weight  made  use  of  in  the  English  System 
(the  one  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  is  a  grain. 
The  Parliament  of  England  passed  a  law  in  1286,  that 
32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  penny- 
weight. Hence  the  name  grain  applied  to  this  measure 
of  weight. 

It  was  afterward  ordered  that  a  pennyweight  should  bo  divided  into  only 
24  grains.  Grain  weights  for  practical  purposes  are  made  by  weighing  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  of  uniform  thickness,  and  cutting  out,  by  measurement,  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  as  will  weigh  one  grain.  In  a  like  manner,  weights 
may  be  obtained  for  chemical  purposes  which  weigh  only  the  1,000th  part  of 
a  grain.  . 

.  Seven  thousand  grains  constitute  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  from  this  pound  all  measures  of  capacity  have  been 
derived  by  Act  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Thus  a  standard  gallon  is  by  law  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  weigh  tea 
pounds,  or  *? 0,000  grains;  and  a  measure  holding  exactly  this  quantity  of 
water  is  a  gallon  measure.  By  subdividing  the  gallon  we  obtain  smaller 
measures,  quarts,  pints,  etc. 

35.  French  System  of  Weights.— The  French  System  of 
Weights  is  constructed  on  a  different  plan,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  great  simplicity — all  its  divisions  being 
made  by  ten.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  deci- 
mal system. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  system  of  weights  is  almost  universally 
adopted  for  all  scientific  operations,  and  is  gradually  being  introduced  into 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  should  be  understood. 

The  basis  of  the  French  System  is  an  invariable  dimen- 
sion of  the  globe,  viz.,  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  merid- 
ian, or  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth 
(lengthwise),  and  intersecting  at  the  poles. 


QTTE8TI0KS.--What  Is  the  smallest  freight  recognized  In  the  English  System  ?  What 
is  a  pound  avoirdapois?  Hoir  are  measures  of  capacity  deriycd  from  measures  of 
weight  ?  What  Is  an  English  gallon  ?  Wliat  is  the  distinguishing  p.>ouliarity  of  the 
French  system  of  weights  1    Where  is  the  French  system  used  7    What  is  its  basis  ? 
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The  rarele  N  E  S  W,  Fi&  6,  wpresanla  a 

meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  a  fourth  part  of 

circle,  or  the  distance  N  E,  constitutea 

the  dimeaagn  on  which  tho  French  SfBtem 

ta  tbundod. 

This  distBDce,  which  was  accu- 
rately measured,  is  divided  into 
ten  million  eqiml  parts  ;  and  n 
single  ten  milliontb  part  udupted. 
as  a  measure  of  length,  and  called 
a  metre.  <• 

A  metre  is  nhout  throe  feet  and  a  quarter  in  length,  or  about  thirtj-nina 
EngliHh  inchea.  By  multiplying  or  dividing  the  metre  by  ten,  aJl  tho  Ifti^r 
and  smaller  measurea  of  length  areobtnined.  For  iudicathig  measures  emaJler 
than  a  metre,  Latin  terms  are  uaed ;  for  indicating  measures  latter  Uum  ft 
metre,  Greek  terms.    Thus — 


Metro. 

Bcametre  ^  1 
Centimetre—  1- 
Uilhrnetre  — I-Ii 


Decametre  ""  10  motrea. 
Hectometre^  100  metres. 
Kilometre  -•  1,000  metres. 
Myriametre— 10,000  metres. 


The  BjBtero  of  weights  was  formed  irom  measures  of  length  in  the  follow- 
ing mamier.  A  box,  in  the  form  of  a,  cabe,  was  taken,  measuring  ooe  ceati- 
ntetre  in  every  direction.  Tliis,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  (at  a,  temperature  or39°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  was  taken  as  tho' 
unit  of  Uie  decimal  weights,  and  called  a  gramm^ — a  quantity  equal  to  about 
fifteen  English  grains.  The  gramme,  multiplied  and  divided  by  ten,  gives  all 
the  other  larger  or  smaller  weights.    Thus — 

SmilleT  Weights.  Larger  Wdghts. 

.  Gramme.  Gramme. 

Decigramme—      l-lOUi  gramme. .  Decagramme-—        10  grammes. 

Centigramme^   1-lOOth  gramma.    Hcctt^ramm^—      lOO  grammes. 

Milligramme^l-l,O00ih  gramme     Kilc^ramme   •^  1,0G0  grammes. 

Myriagrammc^lO,0QO  grammes. 


-<tnnTOTra. — What  li  th«  Metra  of  th«  FrMcb  ayataaf 
•uUernieuarfgaflsiigtbderlTeil  from  the  Ustref  Boirii 
tlm]  train  ths  meunrei  of  leq^  1    Wfait 
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86.  Constrnetion  of  Fig.  7. 

the  Balance.— The  bal- 
ance used  for  all  deli- 
cate chemical  experi- 
ments is  constructed  in 
the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. The  point  of  sup- 
port of  the  beam  (see  Fig.  7)  is  a  wedge  of  hardened 
steel  with  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge,  which  rests  upon  a  fiat 
plateof  polished  agate.  The  points  of  support  of  the  two 
scale-pans  are  often  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  all  nice  experiments  the  balance  must  be  screened  from  currents  of  air, 
and  the  bodies  weighed  must  have  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
Burroundmg  atmosphere-^otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  and  descending, 
will  be  produced,  which  will  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  weight 

Balances  are  at  the  present  time  constructed  for  chemical  operations,  so 
delicate  and  exact,  that  they  are  able  to  indicate  the  weight  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain. 

For  the  experiments  described  in  this  book,  a  common  apothecaries'  balance 
Is  all  that  is  requisite. 

37.  Weight  Compared  with  Bulk. — ^If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of 
different  kinds  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in 
weight.  Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  known,  is  upward  of  200,000  times  as 
dense,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen. 

Specific  Gravity . — The  specific  gravity,  or  specific  weight 
of  a  body,  is  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  wejght  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance^  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

Absolute  Weight. — The  absolute  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
Veight  of  its  entire  mass,  considered  without  any  reference 
to  its  bulk,  or  volume. 

The  weight  of  a  body,  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  process  of  weighing, 
is  its  absolute  weight. 

Pure  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  has  been  selected  as  the 
standard  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  solids  and 
liquids ;  and  common  air,  dry,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  and 


QiTEBTiOKB. — ^What  are  the  i>ecnliaritie8  of  the  balance  a3  used  for  chemical  inyestiga- 
tions  f  What  precautions  are  to  be  obsenred  in  nice  experiments  ?  How  do  eqnal  bulki 
of  different  substances  compare?  What  is  specific  graTity,  or  specific ireigfatf  What 
is  absolnts  ursightf 
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Fra.  8. 


80  inches  pressure  of  iiie  barometer,  as  the  standard  for  comparing  tiie  weights 
of  equal  volumes  of  difierent  gases  and  vapors. 

Attention  is  given  to  temperature,  and  to  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
because  the  bulk  of  aU  substances  sensibly  varies  with  changes  in.  these  con- 
ditions. 

Water  having  been  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  question  to 
be  settled  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  simply  this 
-F— how  much  heavier  or  lighter  is  a  given  bulk  of  a  substance,  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  ?  Tho  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  by  the  following 
general  rule :  >  . 

ij  38.  Weigh  first  the  hody  in  air,  and  afterward  weigh  it 
when  suspended  in  water.  It  will  be  observed  to.  weigh 
less  in  water  than  in  air.  Subtract  the  weight  in  water 
from  the  weight  in  air,  and  divide  the  weight  in  air  by 
the  difference ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  iact,  that 
a  solid  when  weighed  in  water  loses 
weight- equal  to  the  water  it  displaces; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  water  displaced  is 
exactly  equal  to  its  own. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  gold  weighs  in  the 
4ir  19  grains,  and  in- water  18  grains; 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water  will  be  1 ; 
19-f.l«-19,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  arrangement  of 
the  balance  for  taking,  specific  gravities, 
and  the  manner  of  suspending  the  body 
in  water  from  the  scale-pan,  or  beam, 
by  means  of  a  fine  tiiread,  or  hair. 

39,  The  specific  gravity  of 
liquids  is  easily  determined  ill 
the  following  manner.  A  bottle  capable  of  holding  ex- 
actly 1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  is  obtained,  filled  with 
water,  and  balanced  upon  the  scales.  The  water  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  liquid  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  we  wish  to  determine,  and  the  bottle  and  con- 
tents again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  fluid,  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  required. 

Q1TK8TIOK8.— What  are  the  standards  of  gpecific gravity  f  How  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  loUds  be  determined  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  this  rule  foanded  ?  How  may  tb«  specific 
fraTity  of  liquids  be  determined  f 
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Thus,  a  bottio  holding  1,000  grains  of  disUUed  water,  will  hold  1,84S  grains 
oT  sulphuric  add;  1,345-1-1,000— 1.849,  the  apecISc  gravity  of  Eolf^urii;  add; 
or  thia  liquid  is  1.845  timea  heavier  tiian  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

40.  The  apecillc  gravity  of  hquida  may  also  be  obtained  without  tha  aid  at 
a  balance,  by  meana  ofaa  instrumeDt  called  the  HmitoifETEB. 

The  Hydro'mtter. — Thiscoasiatsofahol- 
low  glasa  tnbe,  on  the  lower  part  of  whicli 
a  spherical  bulb  is  blown,  the  latter  being 
filled  with  a  suitable  qtiaDtity  of  small 
Bhot,  or  q^uicksilver,  in  order  to  cauee  it 
to  float  in  a  vertical  poBition.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  coutaias  a  scale  gradu- 
ated into  suitable  divisionB.    (See  Fig.  9.) 

It  ia  obvious  that  the  hydrometer  will  «uk  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  in  diETerent  liquids ;  deeper  in  the  lighter 
ones,  or  those  of  small  speciSc  gravity,  and  not  so  deep 
'  In  tliose  which  are  donser,  or  which  have  great  specific 

(gravity.    The  Bpeeiflc  gravity  of  a  liquid  may,  thero- 
fore,  be  estimated  by  Uie  number  of  divisions  on  the 
Bcale  which  remain  above  tbo  snifjcs  of  the  liquid. 
Tables  are  coustnicted,  so  that,  by  their  aid,  when  the 
number  on  the  scale  at  which  the  hydrometer  Boats  in  a  given  liquid  is  de- 
termined by  experiment,  the  epeciac  gravity  is  expreased  by  figures  in  a  col- 
umri  directly  opposite  that  number  m  the  table. 

The  liquid  whoso  specific  gravity  ia  to  be  determined,  is  usually,  for  conve- 
nience, placed  in  a  narrow  vessel  or  jar  (see  Fig,  9),  and  the  aero  point  on  the 
scale  of  the  hydrometer  ia  always  placed  at  that  point  where  the  instrument 
will  float  in  pure  water.  Tbo  numbers  on  the  scale  read  either  up  or  down, 
according  aa  the  liqdd  to  be  tested  is  either  heavier  or  Ughter  than  water. 

For  tlie  tastii^  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  pardculor  form  of  hy- 
drometer ia  used,  oalJed  the  "  alcobolo'melcr."  This  ia  so  graduated  aa  to 
indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  hundred  of  liquid; — perfectly- 
pure,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  absolute"  alcohol,  being  100,  and  pure  water  1. 

In  the  arta,  a  Prenoh  hydro'moter,  known  aa  BeautTie't,  and  an  English  in- 
Btrumeut  known  as  Twaddell's,  so  called  &om  their  makers,  are  much  u^ed. 
Dealers  and  manoGicturers  of  spirituous  liquors,  syrups,  oils,  leys  for  soap- 
making,  etc,  in  buyii^,  selling,  or  compounding,  are  accustomed  to  indicate 
the  strength  or  quaUty  of  then'  products,  by  saying  that  they  stand  at  so  many 
degrees  Beaumi,  or  TvraddeU. 


QmxnoHA. — 'WYttX  la  fc  hydrometerf  Upon  whAt  prlpv1pl«  may  llw  ipedflc  grvrlty 
of  ■  liqoM  bo  dBttmilBed  bj  tho  bydromotarf  Ho*  la  the  hTdromslM  gt»dii»ledr 
Wlutliin  ulcoholonwtwf     Wb»t  u»  Ibe  fDitnimuiti  ImomM  Bwnrai  and  Tw»a- 
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The  practical  valuo  of  the  hydrometer  in  the  arts  aa  a  labor-saving  inyen- 
tion,  is  very  great  The  soap-maker,  by  dipping  the  instrument  into  his  ley, 
and  noticing  the  point  at  which  it  floats,  knows  at  once  by  experience  whether 
it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  convert  his  grease  into  soap ;  the  salt-boiler,  by 
a  like  observ^ction,  is  enabled  to  judge  how  long  his  brine  must  be  boiled  be* 
fore  salt  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  his  kettles;  and  the  bleacher  has  in  a 
like  manner  a  sure  check  against  the  use  of  bleaching  liquors  of  strength  suf- 
ficient to  damage  his  fabrics.  So  in  very  many  other  industrial  processes  also 
the  hydrometer  is  equally  useful. 

41.  Specific  Gravity  of  fiases.— In  principle,  the  method 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  case  of  solids.  A  flask,  or  globe,  is 
first  weighed  empty,  then  when  filled  with  air,  and  a  third 
time,  when  the  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought  for, 
has  been  substituted  for  air.  The  difierence  between  these 
respective  weights  furnishes  the  data  for  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  required. 

42.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  and 
distinguishing  physical  characteristics.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mineral  )aiown 
as  iron  pyri'tes  resembles  gold  in  color  so  dosely,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
by  the  unskilled  for  that  metal  It  may,  however,  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  gold  by  the  difierence  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk  of  gold  being 
nearly  four  times  as  heavy. 

SECTION    II. 

COHESION. 

48.  Cohesion  and  Ciiemical  Action.— The  force  with 
which  like  particles  of  matter  are  held  together  by  the  in- 
fluence of  cohesion,  or  what  is  termed  the  "  strength  of  ma- 
terials/' although  of  great  importance  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  and  the  architect,  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  Chemistry.  Variations,  how- 
ever, in  the  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  particles  of 
a  particular  substance,  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  chemical  action  upon  it. 

Thus  gunpowder,  for  example,  when  in  the  form  of  a  hard  cake,  or  as  fine 
dust,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  as  in  what  is  termed  a  slow  match,  or  fuse ; 

Qdxbtions. — Explain  th«  practical  ralae  of  the  hydrometer  as  a  labor-saving  expedient 
Hov  may  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  be  determined  ?  Is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sub- 
■tanee  one  of  its  important  dutfacteristicg  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
to  ehemical  aotton  t 
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but  in  the  form  c^fine  grains,  each  portion  quickly  ignit^  and  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous explosion  oocura 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cohesion  of  a  body  diminishes  as 
its  temperature  increases.  A  heated  liquid  forms  smaller 
drops  than  a  cold  one.  8ulphur,  of  all  bodies,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  its  consistency  increasing,  after  melt^ 
ing,  as  its  temperature  rises. 

In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  their  particles  glide 
over  each  other,  there  still  exists  an  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion.  This  is 
shown  by  the  &ct  that  every  detached  drop  of  a  liquid,  as  a  dew-drop  upon 
a  lea^  always  assumes  a  rounded  form — a  globe  or  sphere  being  the  figure 
which  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  within  a  given  sur&ce. 

This  influence  of  cohesion  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  case  of  two  liquids 
which  do  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  which  have  precisely  the  same  specific 
gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  alcohol  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
If  a  little  oil  be  poured  into  weak  alcohol,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  spherical  mass.* 

44.  limpid  and  Tls 'cons  11  quids.— Liquids,  according  to 
the  difference  of  cohesive  force  which  exists  among  their 
particles,  have  received  the  distinctive  names  of  limpid 
and  vis^cous. 

Limpid  Liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether,  alcohol,  etc., 
display  great  mobility  of  their  particles.  Bubbles  pro- 
duced in  such  liquids  by  agitation,  quickly  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, break,  and  disappear. 

Ti s  'eons  Liquids  are  those  in  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  so  strongly,  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  that  they 
move  sluggishly  upon  one  another.  Oil,  syrup,  gum- 
water,  etc.,  are  examples  of  viscous  liquids. 


*  This  experiment  may  bo  suocessfhlly  and  easily  performed  by  the  teacher  in  the  fol- 
lowing; manner : — Oil  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  water,  bnt  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
strong  alcohol ;  if  we,  therefore,  ponr  a  portion  of  alcohol  into  a  glass,  and  put  in  a  glo« 
bule  of  oil  (olire  oil  is  preferable),  the  spirit  will  float  above  it,  and  the  oil  will  have  the 
form  of  a  flattened  spheroid.  If  we  now  add  a  little  water,  and  mix  it  carefully  with  tho 
spirit  without  breaking  the  floating  mass  of  the  oil,  it  will  be  seen  to  swim  higher  up  in 
the  spirituous  medium  and  present  less  flatness,  and  by  continuing  to  carefully  add  water, 
we  may  at  last  bring  the  oil  to  the  very  center  of  the  fluid,  where  it  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere. 

QxTESTioNB. — ^What  relation  exists  between  cohesion  and  temperature  ?  Does  the  cohe- 
sive force  influence  the  particles  of  liquids?  Why  is  a  dew-drop  spherical  in  shape f 
What  experiment  illustrates' the  cohesion  of  liquids?  Into  what  two  daasei  may  liquids 
be  divided?    What  is  a  limpid  liquid ?    What  is  a  viscous  liquid ? 
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45.  f af iations  of  Cohesion  in  Solids.— Those  proper- 
ties of  solid  bodies  which  we  denoiuiDate  hardness,  soft- 
ness^ brittleness,  malleability,  and  ductility,  are  occasioned 
by  variations  of  the  cohesive  force.  The  cause  of  these  va- 
riations, or  the  reason  why  one  metal  should  be  malleable 
and  another  ductile,  or  why  the  same  substances  should 
jwssess,  under  different  circumstances,  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  most  triiliDg  variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  a  bodj 
is  subjected,  will  often  produce  the  most  extraordinary  differences  in  its  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  ductility,  and  malleability.  A  piece  of  steel  slowly  cooled 
from  a  red  heat  is  soft,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  file,  or  stamped  with  a 
die ;  but  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled, 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Gold  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  of  metals,  but  if  a  mass  of  melted  rclJ.  be  exposed  to  the  mere  fumes 
of  antimony,  it  loses  its  ductility  altogether  * 

46.  Hardness.— The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  scratching  other  substances. 

The  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented  by 
different  bodies,  often  furnish  the  mineralogist  and  chem« 
ist  with  a  valuable  physical  test,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  one  mineral  from  another.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons  a  table  has  been 
constructed,  by  taking  ten  well-known  minerals,  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  scratched  by  the 
one  that  follows  it.  Such  a  table  is  known  as  the  Scale 
of  Hardness ;  and  by  comparing  any  unknown  mineral 
with  this  scale,  its  comparative  degree  of  hardness  may 
be  at  once  determined. 

For  example,  suppose  a  body  neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  by 
pure  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  which  is  No.  *l  of  the  table,  ils  hardness  is  said 
to  be  7 ;  i^  however,  it  should  scratch  quartz,  and  not  scratch  the  topaz, 
which  is  No.  8  of  the  table,  its  hardness  would  be  said  to  be  between  *I  and 
8.  Very  many  different  minerals  have  the  same  external  appearance,  and  by 
the  sight  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  by  the  employ- 

*  See  Ciystallizatlon. 


QmsTtoss. — ^What  phjrsic&l  propertlei  of  bodies  are-  due  to  variatioiiB  of  the  cobesiTtt 
force?  How  U  the  harAness  of  a  body  measared ?  What'U  the  scale  of  hardness f 
How  is  the  scale  of  hardness  used,  and  what  are  its  advantages  in  determinii^  the  char- 
aeterof  minerals? 
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ment  of  this  test,  a  differencQ  in  their  physical  or  chemical  composition  may 
be  at  once  recogoizecL* 

SECTION    III. 

ADHESION  AND  CAPtLLAEY  ATTEACTION. 

47.  Adhesion  and  Chemical  Action.— The  force  of  ad- 
hesion U  exerted  between  substances  in  eveiy  form  or' 
condition.-     When  it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  resistance  to  motion  which  is  tehned 
friction. 

As  a  general  rule,  friction  is  greater  between  surfaces 
of  the  same  substances  than  between  those  of  unlike  sub- 
stances. Thus  an  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  box  or 
socket,  experiences  a  greater  amount  of  friction  than  if 
revolving  in  a  brass  socket.  . 

We  reduce  the  amount  of  friction  between  two  surfaces  by  interposing  some 
substances,  like  grease,  oil,  black-lead,  etc.,  the  particles  of  which  have  very 
little  cohesion. 

The  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  depend 
entirely  upon  the  operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  The 
fact,  also,  that  different  kinds  of  cement  are  required  for 
.  joining  together  different  materials,  proves  that  adhesion 
acts  with  varying  degrees  of  force  between  different  kinds 
of  matter. 

Thus,  glue  or  gum  may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  paper  or  wood,  but 


*  The  following  is  the  scale  of  hardness  generally  adopted : — 

1.  Talc  6.  Feldspar. 

2.  Compact  gypsnm.  T.  IJimpid  qaartz. 

3.  Calcareous  spar.  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Fluor  sp^.  9.  Sapphire,  or  Comndam. 

5.  Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime).  10.  Diamond. 

Each  of  these  minerals  is  harder  than  those  which  precede  it,  and  is  softer  than  any 
which  follow  it 

Teachers  and  pupils  can,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10,  the  diamond,  easily  obtain  the 
materials  necessary  to  construct  the  scale  of  hardness  as  above  given.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained, put  up  in  a  neat  box,  of  most  philosophical  instruments  dealers,  at  a  trilling  ex- 
pense. 


Questions. —In  what  manner  is  the  force  of  jadhedon  exerted?  What  is  friction? 
Under  what  circumstances  is  frictioji  the  greatest  ?  \  Pow  may  fricdon  be  diminished  ?  To 
what  are  the  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  due  ?  What  facts  prove  the 
varying  force  of  adhesion? 
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they  wiU  not  answer  for  cementing  glass  or  diina ;  while  for  the  union  of 
marble,  brick,  or  stone,  a  cement  containing  lime  is  required. 

Generally,  the  force  of  adhesion  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  :  but  in  some  instances  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Thua,  in  detaching  glue  from  the  surface  of  wood,  it  not  unfrequentlj  hap- 
pons  that  portions  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  on  accoimt  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  bodies  proving  stronger  than  the  force  of 
cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  wood. 

The  property  of  water  to  adherd  to  sohd  surfaces  and  wet  them,  and  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  over  the  sur&ce  of  water,  are  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  between  different 
liquids. 

Some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  adhesion  may  even  over- 
come the  force  of  affinity  under  some  circumstances.  Thus,  when  vinegar 
ia  filtered  through  pure,  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  that  runs  through  is  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  its  acid,  and  the  vinegar  will  not  pass  through  unchanged 
until  the  sand  has  become  charged  with  acid. 

48.  Surface  Action. — As  adhesion  takes  place  solely  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
circumstances  atfect  surface  must  essentially  influence  the 
exertion  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  by  minutely  subdividing  a  body,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  extent  of  surface,  we  generally  increase  the 
effect  of  adhesion. 

A  cubic  inch  of  matter  cut  into  little  cubes,  each  l-2400th  of  an  inch  on 
the  edge,  will  exhibit  a  surface  of  exactly  100  square  feet 

All  pulverized  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  great  extent  of  surface,  attract 
moisture,  or  the  vapor  ,of  water,  and  also  air,  so  that  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere they  increase  in  weight  to  a  considerable  extent. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extent  of  surface  i^cilitates  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  found  in  the  case  of  charcoal  When  wood  is  heated 
apart  from  the  air,  certain  portions  of  matter  which  compose  its  structure  are 
driven  off  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal,  which  remains  behind, 
is  left  full  of  little  pores,  or  openings.  In  this  way  an  enormous  extent  of 
surface  is  acquired,  so  much  so,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  good  charcoal  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  sur&ce  of  at  least  a  hundred  square  feet.  By  reason  of  such 
an  extended  surfece,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between  char- 


QuBsnoBTS. — Why  Is  not  glne  suitable  for  cementing  glass  or  china  ?  Does  the  force  of 
adhesion  erer  prove  snperirr  to  the  force  of  coheflon  t  What  are  illustrations  of  adhe- 
sion hetween  solids  and  liqnids  ?  What  influence  has  surface  upon  adhesion  ?  Why  do 
most  pulverized  sqbstances  attract  moisture  ?  iSow  does  charcoal  illustrate  the  influence 
of  surface  upon  the  force  of  adhesion? 
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coal  and  various  liquids  and  gases  is  greatly  increased.  Thus,  it  has  been 
found  that  fireshly^bumed  charcoal  is  capable,  through  the  force  of  adhesion 
alone,  of  absorbing  or  condensing  upon  its  surface  from  80  to  90  times  its  own 
bulk  of  certain  gases ;  and  that  it  absorbs,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  so  mudi 
water,  as  to  increase  in  weight  by  nearly  one  fifth. 

•  All  coloring  matters  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances^ have  likewise  the  property  of  adhering  to  charcoal — ^a  circmnstance 
which  has  been  turned  to  greaX  practical  advantage  in  the  arts. 

Other  substances  beside  charcoal,  exert,  by  reason  <^  their  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  surface,  a  similar  influence  on  the  force  of  adheeion.  Metallic 
|:^tinum,  finely  divided,  is  even  more  remarkable  in  its  effects  than  diarcoiU, 
and  is  capable  of  absorbing  eight  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  ga& 
This  oxygen  must  be  contained  within  it  in  a  state  of  condensation  very 
Hke  that  of  a  liquid.  In  a  like  manner,  every  porous  body  attracts,  through 
lie  force  of  adhesion,  air  and  moisture  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
«he  force  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  porosity,  or  the  sui&use 
Kposed.  A  field  whose  soil  is  finely  divided  and  kept  porous  by  a  high- state 
oicultivation,  suffers  less  fi*om  drought  than  one  similarly  situated  which  is 
partially  or  wholly  uncultivated.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that^  plants  are 
assiii^ed  in  obtaining  nutriment  from  ite  aur,  through  the  influence  of  an  ad- 
hesive force  acting  between  the  sur&ces  of  their  leaves  and  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere. 

49.  Capillary  Attraction.— The  phenomena  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  produced  by  the  force  of  adhesiojou 
Indeed,  according  to  some  authorities,  capillary  attraction 
is  merely  a  variety  of  adhesion.*  The  fact,  however,  that 
capillary  attraction  both  elevates  and  depresses  the  sur- 
faces of  liquids,  seems  to  prove  that  there  are  essential 
differences  between  these  two  forces. 

The  two  distinguishing  manifestations  of  capillary  attraction  maybe  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  as  water  in  glass,  whose  sides  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  wetted  by  it,  the  liquid  will  be  elevated  above  the  general 


*  Acoordiag  to.  the  latest  and  best  snstained  liypothesis  on  this  snljeefc,  the  phenomena 
of  capillary  attraction  are  due  not  only  to  an  adhesiye  attraction  between  the  liquid  and 
the  solid,  but  also  to  a  contractile  force  existing  on  the  free  surface  of  eveiy  liquid,  and 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  giyen  direction  by  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  this 
surface. 


QiTXBTioNS.— What  other  &cts  illustrate  the  influence  of  surface  action?  Do  the  ptae- 
noxnena  of  capillary  attraction  resemble  those  of  adhesion  f  How  may  the  two  distin- 
guishing manifestations  of  capillary  force  be  exhibited  ? 
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Fig.  10. 


Fia.  11. 


level  of  its  sor&ce  at  the  points  where  it  touches  the 
sides  of  the  vessel    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

I^  however,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  vessel  whosd 
sides  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  wetted  hy 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  quicksilver  in  glass  vessel,  then  the 
liquid  will  be  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  its 
sur&ce  at  the  points  where  It  comes  iu  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  plunge  a  small  tube  of  glass  into 

water,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  it  above  the  general  level ; 

but  if,  we  plunge  it  into  mercury,  the  liquid  will  be  de^ 

pressed  below  the  general  level,  or  will  not  enter  the 

tube  at  all. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  water,  through 

ihe  foiee  of  capillary  attraction,  can  be  made  to  pass 

through  a  crevice  the  width  of  which  is  less  than  one 

haJf  of  the  millionth  of  an  inch. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  which  capillary  attraction 
exerts  to  cause  liquids  to  risej  or  pass  into  tubes  of  small 
diameter^  it  can  not  of  itself  establish  a  flowage,  or  con- 
tinuotis  current.  If,  however,  a  part  of  the  liquid  be  re- 
moved from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  by  evaporation, 
or  other  agency,  an  additional  portion  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  capillary  force  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  this 
way  a  current  may  be  established. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  iu  the  case  of  an  oil-lamp,  the  wick  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bundle  of  capillary  tubes.  So  long  as  the  lamp  remains 
unlighted,  the  wick,  although  lull  of  oil  never  overflows;  but  when  the  lamp 
is  lighted,  and  the  oil  burned  off'  from  the  top,  a  current  is  at  once  created. 

Diflferent  liquids  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  suscept- 
ible to  the  action  of  the  capillary  force.  Thus,  if  we  rep- 
resent the  height  to  which  water  will  ascend  in  a  capillary 
tube  by  100,  the  height  to  which  alcohol  will  ascend  in  the 
same  tube  will  be  only  40^  and  a  solution  of  common  salt 
in  water,  88. 

60.  Filtration. — The  process  of  filtration,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  impurities  from  liquids  by  straining,  or  filtering 
them  through  some  porous  substance,  is  the  result  of  the 


<2mtn<WB.— <]>aii  eapillary  force  produce  a  current  of  liquid  through  the  pores  of  a  rab- 
■lHM»r  Are  all  liquids  elevated  to  tlie  same  height  in  eapillary  tubes  ?  Upon  what  dor- 
\heprooMs  of  filtration  depend? 
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action  of  capillary  force.  The  pores,  or  interstices  which 
exist  between  the  particles  of  the  substance  used  as  a 
filter,  are  really  little  capillary  tubes  through  which  the 
liquid  passes,  leaving  the  solid  impurities  contained  in  it 
behind. 

When  a  drop  of  ink,  or  chocolate  fells  upon  cloth,  or  blotting-paper,  it  pro- 
duces a  dark  central  spot  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  a  paler  colored  liquid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  the  hquid  only  are  enabled  to  diP 
faso  themselves,  or  "  spread,"  as  it  is  termed,  through  the  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial That  appearance  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  a  contusion,  and  is 
termed  "  black  and  blue,"  is  a  shnilar  phenomenon — ^the  result  of  a  separation 
of  the  coloring  and  denser  matters  of  the  blood  from  the  watery  portions,  by^ 
a  process  of  filtration  through  the  pores  of  the  tissues. 

In  chemical  operations,  coarse  sand,  or  doth,  is  sometimes  used  to  form 
filters,  but  most  generally  a  variety  of  porous,  or  unsized  paper  (blotting- 
paper),  is  employed.  Writing-paper  can  not  be  used  for  filtration,  as  its  pores 
are  filled  up  with  glue,  or  starch.  For  a  hke  reason,  ink  does  not  "  sprq^d'^ 
on  this  kind  of  paper. 

A  paper  filter  is  prepared  by  folding  a  circular  piece  of  unsissed  paper  into 
the  form  of  a  quadrant,  which  is  then  opened  to  iorm  a  cone.  It  is  generally 
fitted  into  a  fiinnel,  which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.    (See  Fig.  12.) 

Fia  12. 


V 


A  filtered  Hquid  is  termed  Bk  filtrate. 
51.  En'ilosmosis.— When  two  liquids  which  are  capable 
of  mixing  with  each  other,  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  sep- 


QiJESTiONB.— Why  can  not ''  Bisedf**  or  writing-paper,  be  used  for  filtration?    How  is  a 
paper  filter  prepiared?    What  ia  a  filtrate  ?    What  ia  endoamoaia? 
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arated  by  a  substance,  or  partition  which  is  porous,  each 
will  pass  through  the  partition  in  opposite  directioQs,  in 
order  to  mix  with  the  other.  The  exchange,  however, 
always  takes  place  in  unequal  proportions,  bo  that  the 
volume  of  ono  liquid  increases  while  that  of  the  other 
diminisbes.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Eitdosmosis. 

Tho  name  Endosmosf,  derived  from  ihe  Greek,  and  signiljing  "  to  go  in," 
ia  applied  to  designate  the  stronger  cinrent,  liecauso  it  penetrates  into  tho 
opposite  liquid ;  while  the  name  Hxasmase,  wliicti  signiflea  "  to  go  out,"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  weaker  current. 

The  pheuomeoa  of  endosmoaa  raay  be  illuslrated  by  tho  following  ex- 
jijg  j^g  perimenta: — If  some  alcohol  be  placed  ia  a 

bladder,  tho  neek  of  which  is  tigbily  tied, 
and  tho  bladder  be  sunlt  in  a  tcbscI  of 
water,  the  water  will  pass  into  the  bladder 
to  Buch  an  extent  as  to  distend,  it,  even  to 
bursting. 

The  same  result  may  bo  also  shown  more 
effectively  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  endosmometer.    This  conaists  (ace  Fig. 
13)  of  a  bladder  filled  with  alcohol,  which 
is  t^itlf  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  tube  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water — tho  tube  being 
sustained  in  a  vertical  position.    As  the 
water  introduces  itself  tiirough  tbo  pores 
of  the  bladder  the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass 
tube,  and,  if  tho  action  be  continued  aufS- 
cienUy  long,  it  will  riae  to  the  top  and  over- 
Bow.     Such  sa  inatrumeut  as  this  may  be 
kept  in  operation  a  long  lime,  the  liquid 
flowing  continually  over  tho  top  of  the  tuba. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  water  is  passing 
J.  from  without  into  tho  bladder  to  reach  the 
W  ^cohol,  H  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
^  paBsing  through  the  bladder  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  reach  the  water. 
Tbe  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  endosmoms  is  aa  follows : — The 
pores  ofthe  bladder,  or  any  other  Uko  snbataoce,  are  merely  short  capillary 
tabes  throngii  which  Ihe  water  passes  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction. 
If  flie  bladder  be  distended  with  air  and  sunk  under  water,  tbe  water  will  AH 
tiie  tubes,  but  will  not  discharge  itself  in  the  interior,  since  capillary  force 

■  QunnoHS.— Whst  It  \bt  origin  and  dertvdtlDn  of  i 
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alone  can  not  eetablieh  a  conlintioafl  movement  But  when  tbe  bladder  is 
filled  with  alcohol,  the  case  is  different ;  since  the  alcohol  dissolves  away  tha 
water  as  &st  as  it  reaches  the  interior,  and  thus  produces  a  constant  and  rapid 
current. 

The  reason  that  the  water  passes  in  more  rapidly  than  the  alcohol  passes 
ouij  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  adheres  nfore  strongly  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  than  the  alcohol  doea-^and  of  any  two  liquids,  that  which  most 
freely  wets  the  porous  dividing  partition  will  always  flow  in  the  stronger 
current 

Any  two  liquids  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  action  of  endosmosis,  provided 
that  they  have  different  degrees  of  attraction  for  the  bladder,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  mix  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  above  experiment  a  solution 
of  gum,  of  salt,  or  of  sugar  in  water,  might  have  been  substituted  in  place  of 
the  alcohoL 

Very  thin  plates  of  slate-stone,  or  of  baked  day,  may  be  also  used  in  placd 
of  a  bladder,  or  membrana 

The  force  with  which  a  liquid  will  pass  through  a  pore 
to  mingle  with  another  liquid  beyond  is  very  great — oc- 
curring in  some  instances  in  opposition  to  a  pressure  of 
from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  upon  a  square  inch. 

An  India-rubber  bottle,  filled  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  carefully  closed, 
will  gradually  empty  itself  if  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  water.  If  filled  with 
alcohol,  it  distends  itself  in  ether,  but  empties  itself  in  water;  if  filled  with 
water,  it  distends  when  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 

If  a  bladder  containing  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  be  hung  up  in  the 
air,  the  water  will  gradually  escape  through  the  membrane,  leaving  the  strong 
spirit  behind.  In  the  saine  manner,  if  strong  alcohol  be  placed  in  a  wine- 
glass covered  with  porous  paper,  the  water  contained  in  it  escapes,  and  the 
spirit  increases  in  strength. 

Endosmotic  action  exercises  an  important  influence  in 
many  of  the  operations  of  chemistry,  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

The  power  which  plants  posses)}  of  absorbing  nutritive  matter  from  the 
soil,  through  the  delicate  fibers  of  their  roots,  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  part 
te  the  action  of  endosmosis. 

All  nutriment  taken  up  by  the  oxgans  of  the  body,  reaches  the  interit>r  of 
the  system  by  passmg  ihrottgh  animal  membranes  in  the  fluid  state.  Tlie 
food  we  eat  passes  from  the  mouth  through  the  throat  to  the  stomach.  The 
structure  of  the  membranes  which  line  the  throat  is  such,  that  fluids  can  not 
pass  through  them,  but  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  are 

QuESTiovs.— What  detenniiies  the  rapidity  of  the  two  currents  in  endosmotic  action? 
Under  what  dftomBtaaces  will  different  liquids  exert  thi»  action  f  Does  endomotf ■ 
erert  an  inflneace  npoa  chemical  and  physiological  operatioiu  f  What  tan  iUiutratiOBi 
of  this  fact? 
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diSbrentljr  <K»i3tituted,  aod  at  tbese  pouite  endasmotic  action  is  coDtlaoallf 
qnd  eiiergetic«Jl;  (^ing  cm  within  ns. 

Endosmotic  action  takes  place  between  different  gases 
mach  more  powerfully  than  between  different  liquids.  No 
matter  what  tbe  thickness,  or  thinness  of  the  porous  sub- 
stance separating  two  gases  may  be,  currents  are  estab- 
lished through  it,  until  the  media  on  both  sides  have  the 
same  chemical  composition. 

Tlie  fuHowing  simple  experiment  Bhowa  tliia  action : — If  we  tia  over  tha 
month  of  a  glaaa  jar  QUed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  tbin  ahecC  of  India  rubber, 
and  oipoaa  tha  whole  to  the  ajr,  the  car-  ^     , , 

bonic  said  will  pass  out  so  bst  that  the 
carer  will  be  depressed  by  the  external 
preBBure  of  the  atmoepbete  almost  b>  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  (See  a,  Tig.  14.)  I^ 
«a  the  Mntraiy,  we  &11  the  jar  with  aii, 
and  place  it  in  an  atmoephera  of  carbonic 

add,   the  moramaut  takes   place  in  an    5  g 

oppo^te  direction — a  little  air  Sows  out 
of  the  bottle  into  the  carbonic  add,  but  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  gas  paasea  the 
opposite  way,  tl^t  tile  India  rubber  swells 
out,  and  caps  the  bottle  hke  a  dome,  (See 
6,  Fig.  14.) 

■  52.  Diffnsion  of  Cases.— Connected  with  this  subject 
is  another  interesting  class  of  phenomena,  known  as  the 
diffusion  of  gases. 

When  two  liquids  which  are  wanting  in  any  attraction 
for  each  other,  as  oil  and  water,  are  mixed  together,  they 
separate  after  standing  at  rest,  and  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  specific  gravities,  the  heaviest  at  the 
bottom  and  the  lightest  at  the  top.  If,  however,  a 
light  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  no  sepa- 
rstion  takes  place,  hut  the  two  remain  permanently  in- 
termingled. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  every  gas,  or  gaseous  mix- 
ture, poesesses  the   power    of  diffusing   itself  equally 
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through  every  other  gaa  with  which  it  ia  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  this,  too,  in  oppueitioD'  to  the  action  of  their 
weight,  or  gravity, 

Fio.  15,  '^'^  carbonic  acid  gas  ia  twenty-two  times  heavier  tUan 

hydrogen  gaa,  but  if  a  jar  filled  with  h  jdrogen  be  placed  with 
ita  mouth  downward  over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  with  car- 
bonic aciil,  aa  shown  in  Tig.  16,  the  two  will  diffuBe  them- 
selves so  completely  that  in  a  few  moments  each  jar  will  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  both  guses. 

Each  gas  appears  to  act  as  void,  or 
empty  space  for  another,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  spreads,  or  expands  into  the  space  occu- 
pied by  another  gas,  as  if  it  were  a  vacuum. 
The  same  law  applies  also  to  vapors. 

Thus,  OS  much  steam  con  be  forced  into  a  space  filled  with 
dry  air,  as  into  a.  ^lace  abaolutely  devoid  of  air,  or  any  other 
substance. 

This  force,  oc  law,  regulating  the  diSusicn  of  gases,  is  one 
of  great  practical  importajice  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
is  often  referred  to  as  a  moat  remarkable  ecidence  of  desiga 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.    Thus,  carbonic  add,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison  when  inhaled,  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  common 
air.    The  atmosphere  contains  about  one  part  in  two  thousand  of  this  gas, 
nnifbtmly  diffused  through  it — the  same  quantity  being  present  in  air  col- 
lected on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
earth.    If  the  law  which  produces  such  a  complete  diCTbsion  were  suspended, 
this  heavy  gaa  would  accumulate  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  as  a  bed 
or  layer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  immediate  sur- 
face of  the  earth  munhabitable. 

By  reason  of  this  same  law  of  diShsion,  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  which  ia 
abundantly  formed  in  avoiy  process  of  combustion  and  in  respiration,  and  the 
noxious  gases  discharged  fitnn  sewers,  and  f^om  all  decaying  matter,  ore  si- 
lently and  speedily  dispersed,  and  prevented  from  accumulating. 

The  equable  diffii^n  of  vapor  of  water  Uirough  the  atmosphere,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  law,  is  no  less  important  than  the  dtfi^ion  of  gases. 
But  for  such  difTuaon,  the  whole  Burface  of  the  earth  would  have  assumed 
the  condition  of  an  arid  deaort.  Water  is  800  times  more  dense  than  air,  yet 
the  panicles  of  water  in  the  fbrm  of  vapor  ascend  into  the  atmosphere, .  and 
disusing  themselvea  everywhere  throughout  ita  substance,  give  Haa  to  the 
phenomena  of  dew  and  rain. 

It  is  through  the  operation  of  this  prinrfple,  also,  that  we  are  enabled  to 

QniBTioss. — Whit  pTMlleal  beirlug  li«»  the  Uw  ofdtffniion  upon  lbs  (ranMitutlan  of 
tbeatmoipberet  Wlut  spon  Iba  condtHcinat  the  nnb'i  mrficet  How  1*  It  Uintn 
an  enabled  to  poreelTo  tha  odor  of  Tobdla  >DbM«ic«  U  *  dlitaim  I 
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perceive  and  enjoy  at  a  distance  the  fragrant  odors  which  arise  from  volatile 
substances ;  and  were  its  action  suspended,  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  nearly 
uj^ovni  to  us.        ' 

(/^53.  Diffusion  of  liquids.— Liquids  of  different  densities, 
which  are  susceptihle  of  mixing,  will,  when  brought  in 
contact,  gradually  become  intermingled,  by  a  law  some- 
what resembling  that  which  governs  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

Thus,  if  pure  water  be  carefolly  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of 
sugar;  the  lighter  fluid  will  at  first  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  heavier ;  but 
after  a  time  the  two  will  mingle  together  more  or  less  uniformly.  In  like 
manner,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  other  similar  coloring  matter,  will  difllise  itself 
through  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

54.  Solution. — When  the  adhesion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  liquid  is  more  powerful  than 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  together  the  particles  of 
the  solid,  the  power  of  cohesion  will  be  entirely  overcome, 
or  suspended,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  dissolve,  or 
undergo  solution  in  the  liquid.  In  this  way  sugar  or  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  rosin  or  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  lead 
or  silver  in  mercury. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  insoluble  when  the  adhesive  force 
exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  its  particles,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  which  binds  them 
together. 

Any  thing  which  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  favors  solution. 
Thus,  if  a  substance  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  dissolves  more  quickly,  both 
from  the  larger  extent  of  surface  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  liquid, 
and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion  between  its  particles.  In  the 
same  way  heat,  by  diminishing  the  force  pf  cohesion,  generally  promotes  the 
process  of  solution.  Some  substances,  however,  as  lime,  for  example,  dis- 
solve more  finely  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 

55.  Saturation. — When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much 
of  a  solid  as  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated. When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid  becomes  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the 
solid,  and'  the  act  of  solution  ceases. 


QuEVnoxB. — What  is  nnderstood  by  the  diffusion  of  liqnids  t  What  are  illastrations  of 
liqiUd  diffusion  f  What  is  solution  ?  When  is  a  body  said  to  be  insoluble  f  What  dv- 
eomstances  favor  the  solution  of  a  solid?    What  is  saturation  ? 
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56.  Precipitation. — When  a  solid  body  dissolves  in  a 
liquid,  the  property  of  cohesion  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  overcome,  or  suspended  by  the  superior  force  of 
adhesion.  If  this  latter  force  is  in  turn  weakened,  or 
overcome,  the  force  of  cohesion  acquires  an  ascendancy, 
and  the  particles  in  solution  unite  again  to  form  a  solid. 
A  solid  thus  reproduced  and  separated  from  a  liquid,  is 
called  a  Precipitate, 

Thus,  the  common  solution  of  camphor  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  camphor 
glim  in  alcohol  If  water  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  alcohol  at  once  mixes 
with  the  water,  and  abandons  the  camphor,  which  immediately  resumes  its 
solid  form,  and  fialis  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — ^it  is  precipitated. 

The  precipitation  of  a  soUd  from  its  solution  may  also  be  effected  by  several 
other  methods : — 

Especially  may  this  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stance held  in  solution,  by  bringing  in  contact  with  it  another  body  with  which 
it  is  able  to  unite  chemically,  and  form  an  insoluble  compound.  Thus,  lime 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  if  we  bring  carbonic  acid  gas  in  contact 
with  it  while  in  solution,  the  two  substances  unite  together  by  the  action 
of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity,  and  overcome  the  adhesion  which  the  water 
previously  had  for  the  lime.  The  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  thus 
produced,  being  solid  and  insoluble,  is  immediately  precipitated. 

The  above  case  illustrates  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  which  may  be  stated 
AS  follows : — 

Two  substances  which,  when  united,  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  generally  combine  and  produce  the  same  com- 
pound when  they  meet  in  solution. 

This  law  is  practically  taken  advantage  of  in  chemical  operations  for  sepa- 
rating the  different  (Constituents  of  a  compound  from  each  other,  or  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  a  body  when  in  solution  with  other  substances.  Thus,  if 
it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  a  perfectly  clear  spring-water  contains  lime, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  introduced  into  it.  This  uniting  immediately  with  the 
lime,  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  precipitated.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  reversing  the  process  and  introducing  a  solution  of  lime,  we  may  be  able 
to  detect  the  presence  of  carbonic*  acid  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  depression  of  the  temperature  of  a  solution  will  sometimes  cause-  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  dissolved  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over 
the  force  of  adhesion.     Thus,  alum  dissolved  in  hot  water  will  resume  in  part 


QuBSTioNB — ^What  is  «  precipitate?.  Give  an  illustration.  How  may  precipitation  be 
effected  by  changing  tlie  character  of  a  sabst%nce  ?  What  general  law  goyems  the  preeipV 
tation  of  sabstaneeB  from  their  soluHons  ?  How  is  this  law  practically  applied  in  chemical 
operations  ?  How  may  predpitation  be  efliBOted  throagh  a  depression  of  the  temperatan 
of  a  solution  f 
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its  solid  forin  as  the  solution  is  cooled;  and  when  brandy  is.  exposed  to  i|i- 
tense  cold,  many  degrees  below  that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  the  spirit- 
uous portion  retains  its  liquid  form,  and-  separates  from  the  aqueous  part, 
which  solidifies  as  ice. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  £act  that 
ioe  fonned  by  the  freezing  of  sea-water  is,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
fresh,  and  entirely  destitute  of  salt.  The  great  ice-fields  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  are  always  composed  of  fresh-water 
ice.  Indeed,  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  separates  completely  from  every 
thing  which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  Even  the  air  contained  in  water 
is  expelled  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  becoming  entangled  in  the  thickening 
fluid,  gives  rise  to  the  minute  bubbles  generally  observed  in  blocks  of  ice. 
for  a  like  reason,  the  ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  a  solution  of  indigo 
is  colorless. 

Elevation  of  temperature  will  also  effect  the  separation  of  bodies  in  solution. 

When,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of  this  agent  overcomes  not  only  the 
cohesion  of  the  water,  but  also  its  adhesion  to  the  salt ;  the  water  assumes 
the  aeriform  state,  and  passes  ofif  as  steam,  while  the  salt,  deprived  of  its 
solvent,  resumes  the  solid  state. 

57.  Solution  and  Chemieal  Combination.— A  clear  dis- 
tinction exists  between  a  solution  and  a  chemical  combi- 
nation, which  latter,  in  ordinary  language,  is  often  termed 
&  solution. 

A  simple  solution  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  all 
cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  of  both  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  are  retained. 

Thu3  sugar,  whether  in  a  mass  in  the  hand,  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  the 
same  substance ;  so  also  when  camphor  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  both  cam- 
phor and  spirit. 

When  a  solid  disappears  in  a  liquid  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  chemical  force  exerted  between  the  particles  of 
the  two  substances,  the  compound  is  not  a  true  solution, 
but  a  chemical  combination,  in  which  the  properties  of 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  are  essentially  changed. 


KfUEsnovB. — ^Wbftt  are  fllustrfttioTis  of  this  principle  ?  Why  is  ice,  fonned  by  the  freez- 
ing of  sea-vater,  fresb?  What  Is  the  occasion  of  the  nnmerons  bubbles  observed  in 
blocks  of  ioe  ?  How  may  pnscipitation  be  effooted  by  an  elevation  of  tcmperatare  ?  State 
•nd  iUastrate  the  difference  between  eolution  and  ehemical  combinatioa. 
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Thus,  iron  placed  in  diluted  ncid  disappears  in  it,  but  the  resulting  liquid 
does  not  contain  finely  divided  iron,  but  a  finely  divided  compound  of  iron 
and  the  acid,  which  possesses  entirely  different  properties  from  either  of  its 
constituents. 

Solution  differs  also  from  chemical  combination  in  the  varying  proportions 
in  which  it  occurs,  according  to  temperature,  etc  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  at  the  boiUng  temperature  will  dissolve  nearly  four  hundred  times  moro 
saltpetre  than  it  can  at  a  temperature  of  60*^ ;  but  in  chemical  combinations 
the  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  are  fixed  and  invariable. 


SECTION   IV. 

CBYSTALLIZATION. 

58.  Crystals. — The  particles  of  most  subs  tan  ces,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  condition,  have  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  into  regular  and  symmetrical  forms, 
each  different  substance  assuming  always  a  peculiar  shape, 
from  which  it.  never  essentially  varies.  Such  regular  geo- 
metrical solids  are  termed  Crystals. 

The  number  of  known  crystalline  forms  is  much  smaller  than  tho  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  crystals  of  various  kinds  of  matter  may  possess  the  same  form.  No 
substance,  however,  has  ever  been  found  to  be  capable  of  assuming  indiffer- 
ently any  form,  but  most  substances  are  restricted  to  one  form  of  crystal 
and  its  modifications.  This  circumstance  enables  us,  very  often,  to  identify 
a  substance,  or  determine  its  composition,  simply  by. the  shape  of  its  crystals. 
For  example,  common  salt  always  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedronS| 
saltpeter  in  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  so  on. 

59.  Amor'phous  Bodies. — A  solid  whose  particles  are  ar- 
ranged irregularly,  and  which  possesses  no  definite  exter- 
nal form,  is  said  to  be  amorphous  (i.  e.,  without  form). 

Every  solid  body  is  either  amorphous,  or  crystalline,  and  many  bodies  exist 
in  both  of  these  conditions.  Thus,  carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  and  lamp- 
black, is  amorphous,  but  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is  crystaUino. 

60.  Formation  of  Crystals. — The  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  hot  water,  as  most  bodies  dissolve  more  freely  in 
water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when 

QuMTiows.— What  are  crystals  ?  Can  a  snbstanoe  In  crystallizing  assmne  Indiflferently 
any  form  ?  What  are  amorphons  bodies  ?  Can  a  substance  be  both  orystalUne  and  amor* 
phons  ?    What  is  the  nsnal  method  of  obtaining  crystals  f 
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cold.  As  the  Uquid  cools,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  gra- 
dually begins  to  resume  the  ascendjmcy,  the  sepamted 
particles  of  the  solid  have  time  to  select",  as  it  were,  the 
arrangement  they  will  assume,  and  crystals  are  formed. 

When  a  solid  is  melted,  or  made  to  assume  a  liquid 
form  by  heating,  and  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  its  particles 
also,  in  moat  instances,  assnme  a  crystalline  arrangement. 

IllusliatJoii9  of  thia  may  be  Been  in  the  ciystalline  fracture  of  zinc  and 
•ntimOEy.     Sulphur,  also,  crjstollizM  beautiiiilly  On  cooling  after  fusion. 

Water,  in  freezing,  or  asguming  the  solid  condition,  often  shoots  Into  beaa- 
tiful  cryatala,  119  may  be  seen  by  esamiring  tdo  enow-flakci  which  &11  dur- 
ing B  period  of  iutcnao  cold,  tnncath  a  microscope.  These  crystals  may 
also,  under  tnvoraUe  circumstances,  bo  seen  nitb  tlie  naked  eyo,  by  placing 
the  flake  upoa  a  dnrk  body  Cooled  below  32'  F.  Fig.  IG  ropresanla  some  of 
the  varied  and  l>eautitiU  forms  of  soow  ciystals. 
Fio.  le. 


The  Bams  crystals  which  appear  in  snow,  exist  aUo  in  Ice,  but  tbey  are 
■a  bleni^  together  that  tbeii  sjmmeti;  is  lost  in  the  compact  masa.  When 
water  freezes,  its  particles  all  airange  themselves  in  tanks  and  lines  which 
CT03B  each  other  e.t  aitglea  of  60  and  1 20  degrees.  This  may  be  seen  by 
oxamining  the  surface  of  water  in  a  saucer  while  freezing. 

If  we  fVacture  thin  ice,  by  allowing  a  pole,  or  weight  to  Edl  upon  it,  the 
fracture  will  have  more,  or  less  of  ref!:ularity,  beinp;  generall}'  m  the  form  of 
B  star,  with  six  equidistant  radii,  or  angles  of  G0°. 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  crystallization  of  water  in  freezing,  U 
seen  in  the  frost-work  upon  windows  in  winter,  caused  by  the  congelation 

QorarioMB.— WTist  jieonlUrWcs  of  cry>t»]llM.t!on  does  wBtorprpaentlnli-eeifnef  Hm 
loe  ■  cryMillIna  atmctDra  t    Wt»t  occutons  Uia  lyminetilcal  amngemeat  a!  RtMUwdA 
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of  the  Tapor  of  the  room  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of 
the  glass.  All  these  frost-work  figures  are  limited  by  tlie  laws  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  the  line;^  which  bound  them,  form  among  themselves  no  angles 
but  those  of  30«>,  60®,  and  120°. 

When  a  substance  has  been  converted,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  and  then  by  cooling  is 
caused  to  change  back  again  at  once  into  the  solid  state, 
its  particles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Thus,  camphor,  or  sulphur,  if  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  will  be  first  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  then  deposited  in  a  ring  of  crystals  higher  up,  at  the 
first  point  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low. 

In  general,  it  is  important  to  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  the  liquid  from  wjiich  the  solid  body  is  separating 
should  not  be  shaken  or  disturbed,  but  when  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  adhesion  aro  nearly  balanced,  as  in  a  sat- 
jarated  solution,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  slight  mo- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  liquid  in  order  ''lb  initiate  the 
process,  which  does  not  commence  at  all  ima  state  of 
absolute  rest.         ^  ^ 

Thus,  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  if  allowed  to  cool  in  per- 
fect stillness,  will  remain  liquid  as  long  as  the  stillness  is  preserved^  but 
the  slightest  movement  or  tremor — even  a  wave  of  the  hand  through  the 
air  in  its  vicinity — ^will  instantly  transform  the  solution  into  a  solid  mass, 
some  of  the  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  crystals,  and  some 
being  retained  by  interstices  in  their  structure. .  In  the  same  manner,  watet 
may  be  cooled  eight,  or  ten  degrees  below  the  fi^ezing  point  and  yet  remain 
liquid ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance,  even  a  vibration  o£  the  vessel,  wlH 
cause  it  to  freeze  (crystallize)  instantaneously. 

The  more  slowly  a  liquefied  body  is  brought  back  to  a 
solid  state,  and  the  more  the  liquid  is  kept  at  rest  after 
the  process  of  crystallization  has  commenced,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  #ystals 
produced  ;  but -when  the  solution  is  caused  to  solidify  very 
quickly,  the  crystals  are  numerous,  but  small  and  imper- 
fect. 

In  the  first  case  the  particles  of  the  solidifying  body  have  time  to  arrange 
themselves  regularly  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  the  solidifi- 


Qttxstions. — ^Under  what  other  circnmst&nees  may  exTstallization  take  place  ?  What 
are  important  requisitea  in  the  process  of  crystalUaation  ?  What  facts  illustoate  these  con- 
ditions f    Under  what  ciroamstances  will  crystals  be  perfect,  and  when  imperfed  t 
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cation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  particles  attach  themselvea  irregularly, 
and  interlace  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  In  this  consists  the  dif^r- 
cnce  between  "  sugar,"  or  "  rock  candy"  and  loaf,  or  granulated  sugar ;  1>e- 
tween  the  fine  grained  statuary  marble  and  cr3rstallized  "  spar." 

Crystals  have  always  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  any 
foreign  substance  that  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  liquid  which  affords  them,  a  circumstance  which  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Ulustrations  of  this  are  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  somewhat  fiimiliar  or* 
nament  knpwn  as  the  "  aluji  basket,"  and  in  the  strings  which  are  stretched 
across  tlie  vessels  in  which  pure  solutions  of  sugar  crystallize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  *  *  rock  candy."  When  only  two  or  three  very  minute  crystals  can  bo 
deposited,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  piece  of  thread  or  some  other  suitable  sub- 
stance in  the  liquor ;  and  upon  this  support  the  crystals,  if  anywhere,  will  be 
ibund.  In  this  way  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  draw  together  and  collect 
readily  the  smallest  quantities  that  can  be  thrown  down  frcHu  a  solution. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  tlian  to  watch  the  progress  of  crystallisation 
as  it  takes  place  when  we  suspend  a  series,  or  network  of  threads  in  a  hoi 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  slowly.  The 
minute  invisible  atoms  are  gradually  drawn  together  toward  the  foundation 
thus  afforded,  and  presently  little  glittering  specks  may  be  discerned  entan- 
gled among  the  fibers,  or  studding  the  network  of  the  threads.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  well  managed,  these  specks  increase  steadily  in  size,  by  the  regular 
addition  of  firesh  atoms  to  every  part ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  not  attended 
to,  or  the  solution  be  improperly  disturbed,  they  increase  chiefly  in  numbers, 
and  the  larger  crystals  are  apt*  to  be  disfigured  by  adhering  to  small  Tones.* 

61.  Purifieation  by  Crystallization.— A  substance  in 
crystallizing  has  a  tendency  to  purify,  or  separate  itself 
from  any  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  mingled 
with  it.     Crystalline  form  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 


*  **  The  beaatifol  crystalline  masses  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  drn^sts*  windows, 
can  not  be  prodaced  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  each  crystal  being  separated 
from  the  l^oor  when  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  size,  and  being  placed  alone  in  a  shallow 
pan,  pcrfOTuy  glazed,  at  a  temperature  carefully  regulated,  and  under  a  solution  of  a 
specified  strength.  It  is  then  turned  over  fh>m  day  to  day,  as  otherwise  the  face  in  con- 
tact with  the  pan  would  be  prevented  from  increasing,  and  a  deformed  crystal  would  re- 
sult. It  is  also  carefully  supplied  with  fresh  solution  from  time  to  time :  because,  if  that 
around  it  wero  exhausted,  its  most  prominent  angles  would  be  re-dissolved.  By  neglect- 
ing these  precautions,  deformed  or  monstrous  crystals  -are  obtained,  and  are  exhibited, 
■  perhaps,  as  often  as  the  perfect  ones.  Crystalline  masses  of  the  blue  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  red  chromate  of  potash,  of  alum,^nd  some  other  cfaemieal  compounds,  may  be  pro-- 
duced  of  almost  any  magnitude  that  is  desired." 

QuxsHONS  — "Bow  does  internipted  crystallization  affect  the  phjrsical  character  of  a 
bodyf  What  curious  tendency  do  crystals  exhibit  in  separating  from  a  solution?  What 
practioal  ftppUcatioa  of  tbk  is  made  in  fhesrtaf 
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guaranty  of  purity,  or  at  least  of  the  absence  of  adultera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  many  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  tedious  and  expensive  processes  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cause  them  to  assume  this  form. 

Sea-water,  in  addition  to  salt,  contains  a  variety  of  other  substances,  but 
by  the  process  of  evaporating  the  salt  water  and  crystallizing  the  salt,  most 
of  these  impurities  are  separated.  A  single  crystallization  gives  the  salt  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  <x)mmerciiil  purposes,  but  to  render  il  perfectly  pure,  it  is 
necessary  to  re-dissolvo  the  first  crystals  in  pure  water  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  several  times. 

This  principle  may  l)e  demonstrated  by  a  ample  experiment  If  we  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  conmion  salt  and  saltpetre  in  warm  water,  and  al- 
low the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  two  substances,  which  are  intimately 
united  in  the  solution,  will  separate  completely  from  each  other  in  cr}*stal- 
lizing — ^the  saltpetre  assuming  the  ^rm  of  long  needles  or  prisms,  and  the 
common  salt  the  form  of  cubes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  saltpeter  is  purified 
preparatory  to  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

If  two  bodies,  however,  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  be  mingled  in  solution,  they  can  not  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

The  difierence  in  the  crystallizing  properties  of  silver  and  ledd  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  recent  invention  for  separating  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  which  exists  in  almost  all  the  ores  of  load.  The  two  metals  are  melted 
knd  allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  the  silver,  forming  into  crystals  more  easily  than 
the  leadj  solidifies  first,  and  the  lead  remaining  is  poured  oS. 

62.  Change  in  Bulk. — Many  substances  in  crystallizing, 
or  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  experience  a 
change  in  bulk. 

Water,  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  increases  in  bulk,  and  expands  with 
an  almost  irresistible  force.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  experiment 
may  be  quoted : — Cast-iron  bomb-shells,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick,  were  filled  with  water,  and  their  apertures  or  fuse-lieles  fimjiy 
plugged  with  iron  bolts.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  exposed  to  ^o  severe 
cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  at  a  temperature  of  about  19°  below  zero.  At 
the  moment  the  water  fi^ze,  the  iron  plugs  were  violently  thrust  out,  and  the 
ice  protruded,  and  in  some  instances  the  shells  burst  asunder,  thus  demon- 
stratiug  the  enormous  interior  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
water  assuming  a  solid  state. 


QmsTiOKS. — Can  two  substances  in  solution  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  act 
of  crystallization  ?  What  are  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  ?  Under  what  circum- 
Btanoes  will  crystallization  fail  to  effect  separation  ?  What  physical  change  frequently 
accompanies  crystallization  ?    Ulnstrate  this  action  in  the  case  of  water. 
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One  thousand  parts  of  water  at  32°  become  dilated  by 
freezing  to  1063  parts. 

Iron,  in  passing  from  a  melted  to  a  solid  state,  expands  in  the  same  manner 
as  water,  a  &ct  which  renders  this  metal  most  suitable  for  castings. 

Other  substances,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
traction in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  of  which  gold  and  lead  are 
illustrations ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  with  either  of  these  metals  a 
fine  casting  from  a  mould. 

•  63.  Mother  Liquor.— r When  a  substance  separates  itself 
in  part  from  a  liquid  by  crystallization,  the  solution  re- 
maining behind  is  termed  the  Mother  Liquor. 

64.  Water  of  Crystallization.— Some  substances  are  not 
capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form  until  they  have 
chemically  combined  with  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
water,  termed  the  water  of  crystallization.  This 
water  is  not  essential  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
substance,  but  merely  to  its  existence  in  the  form  of 
crystals. 

Thus,  a  ciystal  of  alum  contains  nearly  one  half  its  weight  of  water  chemi- 
cally combined  with  it.  Without  this  water,  alum  could  not  assume  ,the  crys- 
talline form,  although  it  would  retain  all  its  chemical  properties  unchanged. 
The  existence  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  alum  may  be  experimentally 
shown  by  placing  a  small  crystal  of  this  substance  upon  a  hot  surface,  when 
it  will  be  observed  to  foam  and  melt,  and  finally  settle  down  into  a  white 
porous  mass.  The  foaming  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of 
crystallization. 

65.  Ef-flo-res'ccncc. — Some  substances  containing  water 
of  crystallization,  part  with  it  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  crumble  down  to  a  fine  powder.  This  action 
is  termed  Efflorescence. 

If  we  place  half  an  ounce  of  crystalline  Glauber's  salts  in  a  warm  place,  it 
will  soon  lose  its  transparency,  and  finally  crumble  into  a  white  powder, 
weighing  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  loss  of  weight  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  chemically  combined^water  which  imparted  to  the 
salt  its  transparency  and  crystalline  form.  Common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  on 
the  contrary,  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  undergo  no  change  in  either  appear- 
ance, or  weight,  because  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

66.  Dcl-i-ques'cence. — When  a  crystalline  substance, 


QuxsTXOsrs. — ^To  what  extent  will  water  expand  in  freezing?  VThj  is  iron  eminently 
•nitable  for  fine  castings,  Itnd  gold  and  lead  unsuitable  ?  What  is  «  mother  liquor  ? 
What  is  water  of  crystallization  ?  What  is  efflorescence  ?   What  is  deliquescence  ? 
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on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  converted 
thereby  into  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  mass,  it  is  said  to 
deliquesce,  and  the  phenomenon  is  termed  Deliquescence. 
67.  De-crcp-i-la'tion. — Some  substances,  when  crystal- 
lized rapidly  from  a  solution,  frequently  inclose  mechan- 
ically within  their  texture  small  quantities  of  the  mother 
liquor,  the  expansion  of  which,  when  heated,  bursts  the 
crystals  with  a  sort  of  crackling  explosion.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  by  the  name  of  Decrepitation. 

This  result  may  be  exhibited  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  which  has  been  crystallized  rapidly,  upon  a  heated  surface,  if  the  salt, 
however,  has  been  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation,  it  will  not  decrepitate: 

68.  Itfative  Crystals* — ^The  mmeral  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  crystallized  bodies,  many  of  which  the  chemist  ia 
able  to  artificially  reproduce  in  his  laboratory.  Within  the  last  few  years^ 
M.  Ebelman,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  gems — as,  for  example,  the  emerald  and  the  ruby — ^by 
mixing  together  in  proper  proportions  the  elementary  substances  which  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  then  exposing  the  compound  to  the  long-continued 
and  intense  heat  of  a  fbmace  used  for  baking  porcelain. 

Some  native  crystals,  however,  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  art  to 
imitate.  Of  these,  the  diamond  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  body 
consists  of  pure  carbon  (the  same  substance  with  which  we  are  familiar  as 
charcoal  and  as  black-lead),  but  which  can  not  be  either  fused  or  dissolved, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  crystallized  by  any  means  at  present  known. 
Buch  means  have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  however,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  diamond,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  at  some  period  be  discovered. 

The  most  perfect  crystals  of  gems  are  met  with  in  nature  of  only  a  moder- 
ate size.  The  larger  ones  are  less  dear,  and  wanting  in  transparency  and 
luster.  The  emerald,  sufficiently  pure  for  jewelry,  does  not  often  exceed  an 
inch  in  length,  and  seldom  so  much  as  this.  Transparent  sapphires  above  an 
inch  in  length  are  very  rare.  Crystals  of  quartz  are  sometimes  found  of  very 
large  size.  One  at  Milan  measures  3^  feet  in  length,  6^  in  circumference, 
and  weighs  870  pounds. 

69.  Formation  of  Crystals  in  Solid  Bodies.— A  very  re- 
markable change,  a  variety  of  crystallization,  sometimes 
takes  place  ia  the  form  and  arrangemeut  of  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration 

Qn]S8Ti02«'8. — ^What  is  decrepitation  ?  Where  are  the  most  splendid  examples  of  cryital- 
lised  1>odieB  to  be  met  irith  ?  Are  any  native  crystals  capable  of  being  reproduced  by 
art  ?  What  crystallized  body  can  not  be  Imitated  f  What  remarkable  change  sometimes 
takes  plaoe  in  the  particlM  of  soUd  bodies  ? 
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'from  tbe  solid  to  the  liqaid  state.  This  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  its  investigation  has  furnished  a 
partial  solution  of  some  phenomena  that  were  once  re- 
garded as  inexplicable. 

The  simplest  illustration  of  this  action  is  to  be  foand  in  the  case  of  sugar. 
When  this  snbstanoe  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent, hard  mass,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  crystalline  arrangement ;  but 
after  som3  months  it  loses  its  transparency,  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and 
brittle.  Similar  changes  take  place  also  in  many  other  bodies,  but  in  cases 
of  this  character  the  cause  which  produced  the  result  described  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  several  forces. 

The  following  illustrations  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character.    If  we 

submit  a  piece  of  metal,  even  the  toughest,  to  long-continued  hammering,  or 

,  jarring,  the  atoms,  or  particles  of  whfch  it  is  composed,  seem  to  take  on  a 

new  arrangement,  and  the  metal  gradually  loses  all  its  tenacity,  flexibility, 

malleability^  and  ductility,  and  becomes  brittle. 

The  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture,  under  such  circumstances,  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  structure.  The  tenacity  of  a  metal  thus  rendered  brittle 
msij  be  restored  again  in  great  measure  by  heating  and  slowly  cooling — a 
process  known  in  the  arts  as  '*  annealing." 

A  great  number  of  other  instances  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  jarring  and 
concussion  on  the  structure  of  metals,  might  aho  be  adduced.  Coppersmiths, 
who  form  vessels  of  brass  and  copper  by  the  hammer  alone,  can  work  on  them 
only  for  a  short  time  before  they  require  annealing ;  otherwise  they  would 
orack  and  fly  into  pieces. 

For  similar  reasons^  a  cannon  can  only  be  fired  a  certain  number  of  times 
before  it  will  bucst,  and  a  cannon  which  has  been  long  in  use,  although  ap- 
parently sound,  is  always  condemned  and  broken  up.  ^  The  tone  of  a  bell, 
during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  use,  uniformly  increases  in  strength, 
owing  probably  to  a  diange  m  the  arrang^nent  of  the  particles  under  the 
hammering  action  in  ringing. 

A  more  important  illustration,. and  one  that  more  closely  affects  our  intcr- 
estS)  is  the  liability  of  r^lroad  car-axles  and  wheels  to  break  from  the  same 
<!aase.  A  t»r-aftle)  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  use,  is  almost  certain  to 
break. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes,  especially  in  the  case  of  inm,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^The  particles  of  cast-iron,  as  may  be  seen  by  tbe  naked  eye^  are  crystals, 
more  or  less  perfect  in  form,  and  aggregated  together  by  .the  force  of  cohesion. 
In  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron,  each  crystal  by  heating,  ham- 
mering, and  rolling,  is  gradually  elongated  into  a  thread,  so  that  wrought-iron 
is  an  aggregation  of  fibers  (fibrous  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  a  series 
of  threads  kept  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion.    When  now  a  bar  of  cold, 

Qtmnow8.-i>-GiTe  an  tnastration.    How  is  the  strengrtb  of  iron  and  other  metals  affected 
'  hf  hommeiiog.  Jarring,  etc.  ?    ifnder  what  dreumstanees  will  cannon  barst,  and  railway 
axlas  br«ak  ?    What  explanation  has  been  given  of  these  phenomena  f 
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wrought)  or  fibrous  iron  is  made  to  vibrate  by  shocks  oommunicated  either 
by  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  rapping  of  any  part  of  a  machine,  or  by  the 
continued  rolling  and  jarring  of  a  r^lway  car  upon  the  rails,  the  little  fin^ 
threads,  or  fibers  snap  one  by  one,-  and  the  particles  return  to  their  original 
crystalline,  or  granular  state,  and  by  this  change  the  entire  mass  is  rendered 
brittle. 

70.  Primary  Forms  of  Crystals. — The  apparently  innu- 
merable variety  of  figures  which  various  substances  as- 
sume in  crystallizing,  may  all  be  referred  to  a  few  regular 
and  fundamental  forms. 

Each  substance  has  a  characteristic  form  of  crystal, 
which  is  termed  its  Primary  Form. 

Variations  of  this  original  form,  which  may  take  place 
to  any  extent  so  long  as  a  correspondence  of  angles  is 
preserved,  are  ternied  Secondary  Forms, 

The  number  of  primary  or  fundamental  forms  to  which 
all  other  crystalline  solids  may  be  referred  is  six — the 
cube,  the  square  prism,  the  right  rectangular  prism,  the 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  and 
the  hexagonal  prism,  or  rhombohedron. 

The  number  of  secondar]^  forms  is  almost  innumerable, 
all  of  which  are  modifications  of  the  six  primary  forms. 

Thus,  carbonate  c^lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six  hun- 
dred different  secondary  forms,  but  all  of  them  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
are  deriv^able  from  one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhombohedron. 

The  study  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  different  crystalline  forms  to 
each  other,  belongs  to  the  science  of  crystallography.  The  investigations  of 
chemistry,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  forces  which  govern  the  production  of  crystals,  and  have  furnished  some 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  several  atoms,  each  invisible  on  account 
of  its  minuteness,  should  arrange  themselves  in  the  sanA  manner,  and  in 
the  fitting  place,  so  as  to  build  up  a -cubical  or  prismatic  crystal,  rather  than 
an  incoherent  mass,  shapeless  and  devoid  of  regularity. 

71.  Theory  of  Crystallization.— It  is  supposed  that  the 
atoms,  or  molecules  which  make  up  the  body  of  a  crystal, 
are  possessed  of  polarity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  atoms  are  like  the  two  opposite  poles 

QuBsnoNS. — ^What  is  understood  by  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  crystals  ?  Hov 
many  primary,  or  fundamental  forms  of  crystals  are  recognized  ?  Hoir  many  secondary 
forms  exist  t  Oive  an  Ulnstration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  carbonate  of 
lime.    Explain  the  general  theory  of  crystallization. 
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of  s  mt^net,  endowed  with  opposite  forces.  pia  n. 
The  action  of  these  forces  compels  the  atom, 
in  assuming  its  place  ia  a  ciysta],  to  maiDtaio 
a  certain  direction  as  respects  the  contiguous 
particles  (see  Fig.  17),  in  the  same  way  that 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  on  a  har  of 
steel  compels  it  to  inaiDtain  a  constant  direc- 
tion as  regards  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Tbat  tbo  strcagth  of  the  directive  tbrce  wliich  inSuences 
the  atoma  of  matter  to  assume  a  symmetrical  arrsogement 
ia  not  finable  or  inaignificaut,  ia  clesrij  sbowu  by  the  enor- 
mous power  which  eO"Stallizi[^  action   exerts.     Thus,  the  eipansivo  force 
of  water  in  freezing,  illuBtrationa  of  which  are  most  familiar,  ia  due  entirely  to  - 
a  r&«Tiuigement  of  the  particles  in  crTStaUizing,  and  a  cooBequcnt  occupa- 
tion of  [iioro  space.  . 

The  direction  in  which  the  supposed  polar  forces  act,  or 
the  lines  in  which  the  particles  arrange  themselves  in  or- 
der to  build  up  symmetrical  solids,  are  termed  the  axes 
of  the  crystal. 

Variations  in  the  nuraber  or  arrangement  of  these  lines  or  axes,  neceasnrily 
modify  the  geometrical  form  of  the  crystal,  and  a  consideratiou  of  the  relation 
which  the  multitude  of  crystallino  forms  sustain  to  each  other  p[g  ig_ 
through  their  axes,  or  syinmetrioal  lines  of  formation,  baa  en- 
abled ua  to  select  mx  primary  Ibrms  trom  which  all  the  others  f 
may  be  derived.  , 

XbuB,  in  the  firat  primary  form,  Fig.  IS,  which  is  the  cubical, 
>T  regular  form,  there  are  three  axes,  a  a  a,  all  equal  and  ci 


ing  each  other  at  tho  center  of  the  crystal  al  right  angles.  The  same  arrange- 
ment of  axes  holds  good  in  all  the  secondary  forms  which  are  derived  from  this 
j^raai7  form ;  and  in  consequenco  of  this  are  all  regular.  In  the  secend 
pritnaiy  form,  the  square  prism.  Fig.  19,  there  are  three  axes,  all  6T  them  at 
T^bt  angles  to  each  other,  but  only  two^  a  a,  a  a,  are  of  equal  length ;  the 
Ihiid,  e  e,  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others. 

Similar  variatioiui  exi^  alao,  in  the  number  or  inclination  of 
the  axes  of  the  other  primary  forms. 

Many  facts  In  sdence  seem  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  axes 
in  crystals  is  not  imaginary,  but  real  Thus,  wlien  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  oryBtallinebody  is  perfectly  aymmetrica],  ss  it  ia  in  all 
ciystals  belonging  to  the  cubical  system,  the  bansmissiott  of  light, 
the  expansion  of  beat,  the  conducting  power  of  beat,  and  probably 

QrnsTiopa. — What  kra  the  &x«  of  a  eryst*! !  On  whrtX  grvand  do  ira 
primary  fc 


of  ajtMt  IwTa  a  real  exbtenEB  T 
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the  power  of  transmitting  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  uni&rm  in 
every  direction ;  but  when  the  axes  of  a  crystal  are  unequal ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  action  of  the  molecular  force  which  has  given  direction  to 
the  atoms  and  shaped  the  crystal,  is  more  powerful  in  one  dh^ction  than  in 
another,  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  expan- 
sive and  conductive  powers  for  heat,  may  be  immediately  traced. 

I-so-morph'ism. — The  term  Isomorphism  (equal  forms) 
is  applied  to  those  bodies  which  can  be  substituted  for  one 
another  in  a  chemical  compound,  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  that  compound.  This 
property,  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  substances. 

•  Thus,  an  oxyd  of  zinc  may  replace  or  be  substituted  for  oxyd  of  magnesia^ 
and  an  oxyd  of  iron  for  an  oxyd  of  copper,  in  a  chemical  compound,  without 
causing  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  tho 
change,  or  substitution  of  one  element  of  a  chemical  compound  for  another 
of  different  character,  occasions  a  change  in  the  tiystaUine  form  of  the  com- 
pound. 

The  consideration  of  isomorphism  is  of  great  importance  in  chemistry,  and 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  the  elementary 
atoms  of  matter.  A  study  of  its  principles,  among  other  results,  has  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  such  curious  relations  between  certain  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances,  as  to  suggest  their  derivation  from  some  common  and 
unknown  form  of  matter.  This  subject,  under  another  department,  will  bo 
again  referred  to. 

72.  Di-morph'ism,— The  rule  that  all  the  crystalline  fig- 
ures of  any  particular  substance  may  be  derived  from  the 
same  ultimate  form,  is  subject  to  several  exceptions.  Some 
substances  are  capable  of  assuming  two  forms  of  crys tails, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced, 
which  are  geometrically  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
and  this  difference  of  crystalline  form  is  associated  with 
difference  of  specific  gravity,  hardness,  color,  and  other 
properties.  Such  bodies  are  termed  DimorpJious  (two- 
formed).  / 

The  crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  nature,  and  the  crystals  obtained  by  the 
slow  cooling  of  a  melted  mass  of  sulphur,  are  entirely  different  A  beautiful 
instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  a  compound  of  iodine  and  mercury,  known 
as  the  iodide  of  mercury.  The  minute  particles  of  this  substance  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  theur  crystalline  arrange- 
ment is  changed,  and  the  change  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  sub* 

QiTESTioirs.— What  is  iBomorpUsm?  Give  an  illastratioii.  What  is  dimorphism? 
What  are  examples  t 
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stitatioQ  of  a  bright  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  scarlet  When  the  substance 
has  become  cool,  the  application  of  a  slight  mechanical  force,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  upon  a  single  point,  will  change  the  crystalline  arrangement  back  to 
its  original  condition,  and  instantly  restore  the  original  color. 

Some  few  substances  are  even  trimorphous;  liiat  is,  they  aystalllze  Ia 
three  different  forms. 

73.  CleaT'age. — Crystals  can  not  be  broken  with  equal 
readiness  in  all  directions,  but  they  have  -  a  tendency  to 
split  or  divide  according  to  certain  determinate  lhxe& 
This  property  is  termed  the  Cleavage  of  the  crystal. 

Cleavage  will  often  enable  us  to  detect  crystalline  structure  in  a  body  which 
at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass:  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  very  conmion 
mineral  known  as  "  Iceland  spar,"  which  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if 
we  strike  gently  upon  an  irregular  fi^agment  with  a  hammer,  we  shall  find 
that  the  lines  in  which  fracture  occurs  are  all  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  105  de^es,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  detached  particles  have  all 
the  form  of  rhombohedrons.  In  like  manner,  mica  splits  only  in  leaves,  and 
galena,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  lead,  only  in  cubes. 

This  property  of  crystals  has  long  been  known  to  jew- 
ders,  who  have  profited  by  it  to  alter  the  form  of  precious 
stones,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  expensive  process  of 
cutting.  Thus,  the  diamond  will  split  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face in  four  directions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this, 
a  thin  layer  on  a  defective  side  may  be  smoothly  removed 
at  a  single  operation. 

A  property  analogous  to  the  cleavage  of  crystals  may 
be  observed  in  bodies  of  a  different  character.  Thus,  wood 
splits  with  greater  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
fibers  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  across  the  grain." 


QmBBTXonB. — Wliat  is  cleayage  ?  How  will  cleavage  often  enable  ns  to  detect  cxTstAl- 
line  Btmctare  in  an  irregular  iMidj  P  What  praetieal  applioation  has  been  made  of  the 
deaTBgtt  of  erjretala  ? 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HEAT. 

74  Heat  and  Chemical  Action.— Almost  every  form  of 
chemical  action  is  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  A  general  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  heat  is  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Heat  and  Caloric. — Heat  is  a  physical  agent,  known  only 
by  its  effects  upon  matter.  In  ordinary  language  we  use 
the  term  heat  to  express  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ca- 
loric is  the  general  name  given  to  the  physical  agent  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  the  various  effects 
of  heat  observed  in  matter. 

75.  Two  Conditions  of  Heat.— Bfeat  exists  in  two  very 
different  conditions,  as  Free,  or  Sensible  Heat,  and  as 
Latent  Heat.* 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  increased  or  diminished  warmth,  it  is  called 
sensible  heat. 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  our  sense,  it  is  called  latent  heat.f 

76.  Measnrcmcnt  of  Heat.— The  quantity  of  heat  ob- 
served in  different  substances  is  measured,  and  its  effects 
on  matter  estimated,  only  by  the  change  in  bulk,  or  ap- 
pearance, which  different  bodies  assume,  according  as  heat 
is  added  or  subtracted. 

77.  Distingnishing  Characteristic  of  Heat.— Heat  pos- 
sesses a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  passing  through 
and  existing  in  all  kinds  of  matter  at  all  times.     So  &r  as 


°  Latent^  from  the  Latin  word  lateo^  to  be  hid. 

t  The  phenomena  of  latent  heat  are  farther  considered  nnder  the  head  of  liqnefaetion 
and  Vaporisation. 

QT7E8TTOT78. — ^What  rehition  exists  between  heat  and  chemistry?  What  is  heat?  De- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  term  caloric. '  In  what  two  conditions  does  heat  exist  ?  What  is 
free,  or  sensible  heat  ?  What  is  latent  heat  ?  How  is  heat  measured  ?  What  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  heat  ? 
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we  know,  heat  is  everywhere  present,  and  every  body  that 
exists  contains  it  without  knowa  limits. 

Ice  contains  heat  in  large  quantities.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  Motion,  ex- 
tracted heat  from  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  quickly  melted  jthem,  in  a  room  cooled 
below  the  freezing-pointy  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other. 

78.  Temperature.— The  degree  of  sensible  heat  a  body 
manifests  is  called  its  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  real  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pint  of  boiling  water  will  raise  a  thermometer  to  the 
same  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  heat 

Cold  is  a  relative  term  expressing  only  the  absence  of 
heat  in  a  degree ;  not  its  total  absence^  for  heat  exists 
always  ia  aU  bodies. 

A  body  may  feel  hot  and  cold  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  since 
the  sensation  of  heat  is  produced  by  a  body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided 
it  be  less  cold  than  the  body  touched  immediately  before ;  and  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  produced  under  the  opposite  circumstances,  of  touching  a  compare* 
tively  warm  body,  but  which  is  less  warm  than  some  other  body  touched  pre- 
viously. Thus,  if  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring  water  imme- 
diately after  touching  ice,  to  that  hand  the  water  would  feel  very  warm ;  while 
the  other  hand,  transferred 'from  warm  water  to  the  spring  water,  would  feel  a 
sensation  of  cold. 

It  is  a  very  curious  &ct,  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as 
intense  heat  Frozen  mercury  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  red  hot  iron ;  and  the  physiological  action  of  a  freezing 
mixture  resembles  that  of  boiling  water.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are, 
therefore^  merely  degrees  of  temperature,  contrasted  by  name  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  the  individual  speaking  of  them. 

79.  Diffusion  of  Heat.— The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  dif- 
fuse^ or  spread  itself  among  all  neighboring  substances^ 
until  all  have  acquired  the  same,  or  a  uniform  temperature. 

A  piece  of  iron  thrust  into  burning  coals  becomes  hot  among  them,  because 
the  heat  passes  from  the  coals  into  the  iron,  until  the  metal  has  acquired  an 
equal  temperature. 

80.  Heat  Imponderable. — Heat  is  imponderable,  or  does 
not  possess  any  perceptible  weight.^ 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  scale,  and  then  leave  it  to 


QuzsnoirB. — What  is  temyeratare  ?  Does  the  temperature  of  a  hody  Indicate  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  it  contains  ?  What  is  cold  ?  May  a  body  feel  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
Itme  J  What  are  sensations  of  heat  and  cold?  In  what  manner  does  heat  diffose  itself  t 
Bees  heat  possess  weight  r 

8* 
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tnelt,  the  eqiidlibrinm  will  not  be  m  the  slightest  degree  distorbed.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  ice  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to  cool, 
there  will-  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  Count  Rumford,  having  suspended 
a  bottle  contsdning  water,  and  another  containing  alcohol,  to  the  arms  of  a 
balance,  and  adjusted  them  so  as  to  be  exactly  in  equilibrium,  found  that  the 
balance  remained  undisturbed  when  the  water  was  completely  fix)zen,  though 
the  heat  the  water  had  lost  must  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  red  hot. 

81.  Theory  of  Heat. — The  nature,  or  cause  of  heat  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Two  explanations,  or  theories,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of 
heiat,  which  are  known  as  the  mechanical  and  vibratory 
theories. 

Mechanical  Theory. — The  mechanical  theory  supposes 
heat  to  be  an  extremely  subtile  fluid,  or  ethereal  kind  of 
matter  pervading  all  space,  and  entering  into  combination 
in  various  proportions  and  quantities,  with  all  bodies,  and 
producing  by  this  combination  all  the  various  effects  no- 
ticed.' 

Vibratory  Theory. — The  vibratory  theory,  on  the  coh- 
tjary,  supposes  heat  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  a  species 
of  motion^  like  a  vibration  or  undulation,  produced  either 
in  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  a  sabtile,  im- 
ponderable fluid  which  pervades  them. 

When  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  thrust  into  the  fire  and  heated,  the  other 
end  soon  becomes  hot  also.  According  to  the  mechanical  theory,  a  subtile 
fluid  commg  out  of  the  fire  enters  into  the  iron,  and  passes  from  particle  to 
particle  until  it  has  spread  through  the  whole.  When  the  hand  is  applied  to 
the  bar  it  passes  into  it  also,  and  occasiond  the  sensation  of  warpath.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  yibratoiy  theory,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicates  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  themselves,  or  to  a  subtile  fluid  pervading  them,  certam  vi-. 
bratory  motions,,  which  motions  are  gradually  transmitted  in  eveiy  direction, 
and  produce*  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  the  same  way  that  the  undulations  or 
vibrations  of  air,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  fact  that  vibrations  do  occur  in  masses  of  metal  and  other  subeiances 
dUl^ig  the  passage  of  h^at  through  them,  can  be  demonstrated  hyexp&a- 
ment  Thus,  If  an  irregularly  curved  bar  of  hot  brass  be  laid  upon  a  sup- 
port of  cold  lead,  the  bar  will  be  thrown  into  a  vibratory  state,  accompanied 

Qi7X8TXOirB.<— What  two  theories  have  been  proposed  to  aoobnnt  for  the  origin  of  heat  ? 
What  is  the  mechanical  theory?  What  is  the  yibratory  theory?  niaiitrate  the  sup- 
posed production  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  two  theories. 
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Ijya^somcrwhat  mtisical  Bonnd  and  a  rocking  motion;  and  this  action  con- 
^ues  so  long  as  an  inequality  of  temperature  exists  between  the  two  metals. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  at  the  present-time  among  scientific  men, 
that  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  heat  to  a  series  of  vibrio 
tiona^  or  undulations,  either  in  matter,  or  a^  fluid  pervading  it,  is  substantially 
correct  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wholly  satis&ctory,  and  neither  theory 
will  perfectly  explain  all  the  &cts  in  relation  to  heat  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. For  the  purpose  of  describing  and  explaining  the  phenomena  and 
oSects  of  heat)  it  is  convenient,  in  many  cases,  to  retain  the  idea  that  heat  is 
a  substance. 

The  &ot  that  nature  nowhere  presents  us,  neither  has  art  ever  succeeded 
in  showing  U8»  heat  alone  in  a  separate  state,  is  auitrong  ground  for  believing 
that  heat  has  no  separate  material  existencei  Heat,  moreover,  can  be  pro- 
duced without  limit  by  fiiction,  and  intense  heat  is  also  produced  by  the  ex* 
plosion  of  gpmpowder.  On  the  contrary,  as  arguments  in  j&vor  of  the  mate- 
rial existence  of  heat,  we  have  the  &ct,  that  heat  becomes  instantly  sensible 
on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  it  were  squeezed  out  of  it :  as 
when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  a  piece  of  iron  by  hammering,  we  render  it 
red  hot  (the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  emitted  with  the  blows  that  most 
change  Its  bulk). 

Finally,  the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  do  not  resemble  those  of  the 
spreading  of  sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us. 

82.  Relations  of  Light  and  Heat. — ^The  relation  between  heat 
and  light  is  a  very  intimate  one.  Heat  exists  without  light,  but  all  the  ordi- 
nary  sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial  means 
natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase'^its  splendor,  the  heat  which  it 
produces  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  more  intense. 

Incandescence.— When  a  body,  naturally  incapable  of 
emitting  light,  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become 
luminous,  it  is  said  to  be  incandescent,  or  ignited. 

Flame.— Flame  is  an  ignited  gas  issuing  from  a  burn- 
ing body.  Fire  is  the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable 
substances. 

The  andent  philosophers  used  the  term  fire  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  heat,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature ;  air,  earth,  and 
water  being  the  other  three. 


QPMTKWfc— Which  fheoiy  if  gwienny  recWved  t   Wh*t  rdatioBt  ezUt  hetvMa  light 
ndheatf    Dtfine ineuifleMeDiM.    What U flanM?    WhatUftraf 
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SECTION    I. 

SOUBCES    OF    HEAT. 

83.  Sonrces  of  Heat. — The  principal  sources  of  heat  of 
which  practical  advantage  may  be  taken,  are  the  sun,  me- 
chanical action,  chemical  action,  and  electricity. 

84.  The  Sun  a  Sonrce  of  Heat. — The  greatest  natural 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun^  as  it  is  also  the  greatest  natural 
source  of  light. 

Although  the  quantity  of  heat  sent  forth  from  the  sun  is  immense,  its 

rays,  falling  naturally,   are  never  hot  enough,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  to 

Fig.  20.  kindle  combustible  substances.    By  means,  however, 

of  a  burning-glass,  the  heat  of  the-  sun's  rays  can  b© 

concentrated,  or  bent  toward  one  point,  called  a  focus^ 

I  -nil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  substances  submitted 

^^lll0^       to  their  action. 

^H^L  ^^2-  2^  represents  the  manner  in  which  a  burning- 

glass  concentrates  or  bends  down  the  rays  of  heat 
until  they  meet  in  a  focus.   ■ 

The  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  authentically  re- 
corded was  at  Bagdad,  in  1819,  when  the  thermometer 
(Fahrenheit's)  rose  to  120**  in  the  shade.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  the  thermometer  has  heen  observed  as 
high  as  108°  F.  in  the  shade.  Burckhardt  in  Egypt,  and 
Humboldt  in  South  America,  observed  it  at  117°  F*  in 
the  shade. 

About  70°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  the  lowest  atmospheric  temperature  ever  experienced 
by  the  Arctic  navigators. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured  was  220**  F. 
below  zero. 

This  temperature  was  obtained  some  years  since  by  M.  Natterer,  a  German 
chemist.  Professor.  Faraday  has  also  produced  a  cold  of  166°  P.  below 
zero.  Neither  of  these  experimenters  succeeded  in  fi-eezing  pure  alcohol  or 
ether. 

The  estimated  temperature  of  the  space  above  the  earth^s  atmosphere  haa 
been  estimated  at  58**  below  zero,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

QuESTioirB. — ^What  are  the  principal  sources  of  heatf  What  is  the  greatest  sonrce  of 
heat  ?  What  is  the  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  ohserved  ?  What  is  the  lowest 
natural  temperature  ohaenred?     What  is  the  greatest  artificial  cold  erer  measured? 
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85.  HeeliaQieal  Action,  considered  as  a  source  of  beat^ 
includes  friction  and  compression^  or  percussion. 

Friction.-— Tlie  supply  of  heat  whichr  can  be  derived 
from  friction  is  apparently  unlimited. 

Savago  nations  kindle  a  fire  by  the  firiction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood; 
the  axles  of  wheels  revolving  rapidly  frequently  become  ignited ;  and  in  th? 
boring  and  turning  of  metal  the  chisels  often  become  intensely  hot.  In  al) 
tlicse  cases  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  wood  or  of  metal  in  contact  dis» 
turbs  the  latent  heat  of  these  substances,  and  renders  it  sensible. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Count  Rumford,  to  il- 
lustrate the  effect  of  friction  in  producing  heat  :^A  borer  was  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  cylinder  of  brass,  partially  bored,  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
The  cylinder  was  inclosed  in  a  box  containing  18  pounds  of  water,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  at  first  60°,  but  rose  in  an  hour  to  107** ;  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  water  boiled.  The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by 
the  burning  of  nine  wax  caudles,  each  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Joule  of  England,  appear  to  show  that 
the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is  dependent  simply  upon 
the  amount  offeree  expended,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
rubbed  together.  Ho  found,  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  when  water  was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  wheel,  wh'ch 
was  made  to  revolve,  as  the  wheels  of  a  clock  are,  by  the  descent  of  a  weight, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  increased  by  friction  against  the 
metal ;  and  that  in  this  way,  one  pound  of  water  could  be  raised  in  tempera- 
ture one  degree  by  an  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force  sufficient  to  raise 
*112  pounds  weight  to  the  height  of  one  foot  When  cast-iron  was  rubbed 
against  iron,  theforce  required  to  produce  heat  by  friction  sufficient  to  ele- 
vate the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  was  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  775  pounds,  and  when  iron  was  rubbed  against  mercury,  to  774  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  force  expended  in  producing 
friction  is  converted  into  heat,  and  that  when  a  pound  of  water  is  elevated  in 
temperature  one  degree,  some  force  equivalent  to  the  raising  of  a  weight  of 
about  772  pounds  to  the  height  of  one' foot  is  always  exerted.*    . 


*  Tills  dlMovery,  that  heat  and  mechanical  poorer  are  mutually  conyertible,  and  that 
fli«  relation  between  them  ia  definite,  77*2  foot-pounds  of  mqtiye  power  being  equivalent  to 
a- unit  of  heat — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem  science,  and  has  led. 
to  many  important  deductions.'  Thus,  force  is  expended  by  fHctlon  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  every  tide,  and  must,  therefore,  reappear  as  heat  According  to  the  computations  of 
Besiel,  the  astronomer,  26,000  miles  of  water  flow  in  every  six  hours  from  one  quarter  of 

QuxsnoNS. — What  does  mechanical  action,  confddercd  as  a  source  of  heat,  include  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  deyelopment  of  heat  by  fHction  ?  What  experiments  were  made  by 
Count  Rumford  T  What  has  recently  been  determined  respecting  the  production  of  hea# 
%y  firiekionf 
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Compression. — The  reduction  of  matter  into  a Bmaller 
compass  by  an  external  or  mechanical  force,  is  generally 
attended  with  anNevolation  of  heat.  To  such  an  act  of 
compression  we  apply  the  term  condensation. 

Heat  may  be  evolved  from  •air  by  ocmdensation*  This  may  be  eiiown  by 
placing  a  piece  of  tinder  in  a  tube,  and  saddenly  compressing  the  air  con* 
tained  in  it  by  means  of  a  piston.  The  air  being  thus  condensed,  'parts  with 
its  latent  beat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  the  tinder  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  ooftipression,  is  a  familiar 
method  of  developing  heat  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  -the  use  of  the 
common  steel  and  flint,  in  which  the  compression  occasioned  by  the  violent 
collision  of  the  two  substances  elicits  heat  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  detached 
portions  of  steel  The  striking  of  iron  with  a  hammer,  or  the  subjection  of 
any  metal  to  great  and  sudden  pressure,  also  develops  large  quantities  of 
heat 

86.  Chemical  Action  is  the  principal  source  resorted  to 
for  procuring  heat  artificially.  Whenever  this  occurs 
with  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  heat  is  produced,  accom- 
panied generally  by  an  evolution  of  light.  A  common 
fire,  of  wood  or  coal,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  and  light  by  chemical  action. 
,  87.  Electricity . — The  passage  of  accumulated  electricity 
through  various  substances,  or  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, generally  produces  heat.  Tfhe  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  thus  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric,  or  galvanic  current.  All 
known  substances  can  be  melted  or  volatilized  by  it. 

Heat  so  developed  has  not  been  employed  for  practical  or  economical  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent ;  but  fot  chemical  experiments  and  investigationa 
it  has  been  made  quite  useful 

88.  ftther  Sources  of  Heat,— In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  some  heat  is  derived  from  the  earth 


tite  earth  to  another.  '  The  store  of  meehanical  force  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  our  globe  aagmented  by  every  tide.  We  do  not,  however,  possess  the  da|a 
which  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  these  effects. 

QuEBTioKB. — ^How  may  heat  be  produced  by  oondensation  ?  How  by  percussion  ?  What 
is  said  of  chemical  action  as  a  source  of  heat  i  What  of  electricity  f  What  other  sooroet 
of  heat  are  recognised  t 
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itself^  and  from  the  stars  and  planetary  bodies.  Heat, 
also,  is  generated  or  excited  through  the  organs  of  a  liv- 
ing structure,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  chemical  actions 
which  are  continually  going  (m  in  the  systems  of  animals 
and  plants.  Heat  thus  produced  is  termed  vital,  or  ani- 
mal heat, 

Experimentation  has  also  proved  thart  the  simple  act  of  moistening  any 
dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight,  jet  constant  disengagement  of  heat 
With  bodies  of  mineral  origin,  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  sur&ce,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from 
half  a  degree  to  two  degrees,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  but  with  some  ani< 
mal  and  vegetable  substances,  such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and 
well-dried  paper,  a  rise  of  temperature  varying  from  2^  to  even  10^  or  li?  F. 
has  been  observed. 

SECTION    II. 

COHMTTNICATION    OF    HEAT. 

89.  Heat  may  be  communicated  in  three  ways  :  by 
Conduction,  by  Convection,  and  by  Radiation. 

By  one  or  all  of  these  methods,  bodies  which  have  been  heated,  or  cooled, 
gradually  return  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  If  the  body  is 
hot,  heat  passes  from  it  to  contiguous  bodies ;  if  cold,  it  guns  heat  at  the 
exp&aae  of  those  substances  which  possess  a  higher  temperature. 

The  three  methods  of  comiAnicating  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
above  named. 

90.  Condnction. — Heat  is  said  to  b6  communicated  by 
conduction  when  it  is  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle 
of  a  substance,  as  from  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  placed  in 
the  fire  to  that  part  of  the  bar  most  xemote  from  the 
fire. 

Different  bodies  exhibit  a  very  great  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  or  power  with  which  they  conduct 
heat ;  some  substances  oppose  very  little  resistance  to  its 
passage,  while  through  otbsrs  it  is  transmitted  slowly,  or 
with  great  difficulty. 


Qratnosrs. — ^How  It  heat  oommmiioated  ?  In  what  way  is  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
lore  preierTedt  What  ia  oondaetlonf  Is  the  power  of  eondnctioa  the  same  in  all 
bodieaf 
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FiQ.  21. 


If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  rod  of 

glass,  and  of  a  rod  of  iroir  of  equal  length, 

^  -         '  f(/-s^  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  Fig.  21,  we  shall 

y^rfj^j-      '*'  ^       t^T"^^    ^'^^  ^  sensible  that  heat  reaches  tlie  fin- 

^""■■■^■^'^  gers  more  rapidly  through  the  metal  than 

through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  dear 
proof  that    these   two  substances  dififer 
greatly  in  their  power  of  conducting  heat 
The  different  conducting  power  of  va- 
rious solids  may  be  also  strikingly  shown 
by  taking  a  series  of  rods  of  different  materials,  but  of  t^e  same  dimensions 
(see  Fig.  22),  placing  a  bit  of  wax,  or  phosphorus  upon  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties, and  applying  to  the  other  extremities  an  equal  degree  of  heat.    The  wax 
Fig.  22.  will  melt,  or  the  phosphorus  inflame  at  different 

times,  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  dif- 
ferent solids. 

91.  Conductors  and  Non-eondnetors. 
— ^AU  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes 
in  respect  to  their,  conduction  of  heat, 
viz.,  into  conductors  and  non-conduc- 
tors. The  former  are  such  as  allow 
heat  to  pass  freely  through  them  ;  the 
latter  comprise  those  which  do  not  give 
an  easy  passage  to  it. 
92.  Conduction  of  Solids.*— Of  al^known  substances,  the 
metals  conduct  heat  with  the  greatest,  facility  ;  but  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  each  other.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  denser  a  body  is,  the  better  it  conducts 
heat.  Light,  porous  substances,  more  especially  those  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat.  Of  all 
substances,  gold  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  and  may 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  relatiye  conducting  power  of  different  tabatanoet,  the 
ratio  expressing  the  conducting  power  of  gold  being  taken  at  100 : 


Gold 

Platinum 

Silver 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 


100-00 
9810 
W-SO 

87-41 
36-37 


Tin    . 
Lead . 
Marble 
Porcelain  . 
Bride  earth 


80*88 

17-90 

8^ 

1-29 

1'13 


QuxBTioHs.— What  experiments  illustrate  this  fiMt  f  What  are  eonductors  and  non' 
ooBductorsf  What  are  good  oondaeton?  What  are  ImmI  oondactora  f  What  ■nbetanoa 
if  the  best  conductor  of  heat  f 
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be  Tepresented  by  the  number   100  ;  then  iron  ■will  be 
37.4  ;  marble  2,3  ;  and  brick  clay  1.1. 

The  conducting  power  of  stones  is  next  to  that  of  the 
metals,  and  crystalline  stones  are  better  conductors  than 
those  which  are  not  crystallized. 

93.  Condnttion  of  tiqnids,— Liquids  conduct  heat  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

Tliia  maj  be  satistactorilj  proved  b;  a  number  of  Biinple  oxporiments.     If 
a  small  quautitf  of  alcohol  be  ponred  oa  tho  surrace  of  watet  and  ioflamed,  it 
>  bum  for  aonio  time.     (See  Fig.  33.)    A  Uiennomcter,  im- 


mersed at  a  small  doplb  below  the  common  Bur&ce  pj„  03 

of  the  Rpirit  and  the  water,  will  t^  to  show  011;  ia- 
crease  in  temperature. 

Another  sad  more  simple  experiment  proves  the 
eame  feet ;  as  when  a  blacksmith  immerses  his  red- 
hot  iron  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  which  hut- 
ronnda  the  iron  is  made  boiliog  bot,  while  tho  water 
not  immediatd/  in  contact  with  it  romuos  qnile  cold. 

If  a  tabe  nearlj  filled  with  water  is  held  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  as  in  Fig.  24,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di- 
rect the  flame  ^wnst  the  upper  layers  of  the  water, 
tho  water  at  the  top  of  tho  tube  may  be  kept  boiling 
lot  a  considerable  time,  witliout  occaaiooing  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  tho  person  who  holds  it. 

94.  Condnction  ot  Gases.— Bodies  in 
the  gaseous,  or  aeriform  condition  are  more  imperfect 
eonductore  of  heat  than  liquids,  ^,g^  24_ 

Common  air,  especially,  is  one  of        ■^%,'^'- 
the  worst  conductors  of  heat  with    ^^Sm^ 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  non-oonducUng  properties  of  fibrouH 
and  porous  substances  are  duo  almost  alto- 
gothor  to  the  air  contained  in  Uieir  interstices,   " 
or  between  tiieir  fibers.     These  are  bo  dis- 
imscd  OS  to  reanve  and  retain  a  lai^  quanti^  of  air  without  permitting  tt  to 

Woolens,  fUis^  eider-down,  eta,  are  well  adai)t«J  fbr  ckitbing  in  winter,  not 


QrnwTio^JS-— How  does  the  conducting  poiper  of  Btonea  vary?  Whmt  ts  Bald  of  Iha 
condDc^n^  power  of  tiqalds  ?  What  cTpeiioicnlM  prove  that  llqtdda  conJnct  hcM  Lmper- 
fcdly  t  Wli»t  ia  the  eonductlng  power  of  eues  I  What  of  eommon  air  f  Why  am  pormu 
*ud  fibroui  nilHtucci  noa-condactonr  Wbj  are  wvoloni,  fnn,  etc,  well  adipM.  tv 
eiothlagf 
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«  ■* 

because  they  impart  any  heat  to  the  body,  but  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
titles  of  air  which  they  contain,  imprisoned  between  their  fibers ;  this  renders 
them  non-conductors,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 

Blankets  and  warm  woolen  goods  are  alwa3rs  made  with  a  nap  or  projec- 
tion of  fibers  upon  the  outside,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  principle. 
The  nap,  or  fibers  retain  air  among  them,  which,  from  its  non-conducting 
properties,  serves  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  material 

The  heat  generated  in  the  animal  system  by  vital  action  has  constantly  a 
tendency  to  escape,  and  be  dissipated  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  dissipated  depends  on  the  dliference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  surfece  of  the  body  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
By  interposing,  however,  a  non-conducting  substance  between  the  sux&ce  of 
the  body  and  the  external  atmosphere,  we  prevent  the  loss  of  beat  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

An  apartment  is  rendered  much  warmer  for  being  furnished  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  because  the  air  confined  between  the  two  sur&ces  op- 
poses by  reason  of  its  non-conducting  properties,  the  communication  of 
heat  firom  the  interior. 

Snow  protects  the  soil  in  winter  from  the  efi'ects  of  cold  in  tiie  same  way 
that  fur  and  wool  protect  animals,  and. clothing  man.  8now  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  litile  crystals,  which  retain  among  their  interstices  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  air,  and  thus  contribute  to  render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  A 
covering  of  snow  also  prevents  the  earth  from  throwing  off  its  heat  by  radia- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  earth,  therefore,  when  covered  with  snow, 
rarely  descends  much  below  the  freezing-point,  even  when  the  air -is  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  colder.  Tlius  roots  and  fibers  of  trees  and  plants  are 
protected  from  a  destructive  cold. 

As  a  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  fi^m  within  a 
body,  so  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  preventing  the  access  of  heat  from  without. 
In  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  our  bodies,  the  efiect  of  clothing  would  be  to 
keep  the  body  cooL  Flannel  is  one  of  the  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet.  we 
can  not  preserve  ice  more  eflfectually  in  summer  than  by  enveloping  it  in  its 
folds.  Firemen  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  furnaces  and  steam-boilers,  in* 
variably  protect  themselves  with  flannel  garmenta 

Cargoes  of  ice  shipped  to  the  tropics,  are  generally  packed  for  preservation 
m  sawdust ;  a  casing  of  sawdust  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  sur&ces  of  steam-boilers  and  steam- 
pipes.  Straw,  from  its  fibrous  character,  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  for  this  reason  extensively  used  by  gardeners  for  incasing  plant  i 
and  trees  which  are  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

Refrigerators,  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  warm  weather,  are  double- walled  boxes,  with  the  spaces  between  the  sides 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  some  other  porous,  non-conducting  substance. 

QuBSTioirs.— Why  are  blankets  made  with  a  nap  ?  What  is  the  use  of  clothing?  Why 
do  douMe  doors  and  windows  render  a  room  warmer  ?  How  does  snow  protect  the  soil  f 
Why  do  persons  exposed  to  inteofle  heat  wear  flannel  f  How  are  refrigerators  constnictedf 
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Tbe  so-cslled  "flre-proof"  Bafes  are  also  conatracted  of  doable  or  treble  walls 
ef  iron,  with  intervening  spacea  between  tbem  filled  witb  gypsmr^  or  "  Plas- 
ter oC  Paris."  Tbis  lining,  wliitdi  is  a  most  perfect  noo-conductor,  prevents 
the  heat  from  passing  from  tbe  exterior  of  the  safe  to  the  boolcs  and  papers 
witbia.  The  ide»  of  applying  "  Plaster  of  Paris''  in  this  way  for  the  conatnio- 
tioQ  of  safes,  originated,  in  the  first  instance,  froia  a  workmSD  attempting  to 
heat  water  in  a  tin  basin,  the  bottom  and  ades  of  which  were  thinly  coated 
«ith  this  sabstooce.  Tbe  non-conducting  properties  of  the  plaster  were  to 
great  as  to  almost  entirely  intercept  the  passage  of  the  he»t,  and  the  man. 
to  bis  BUtprise,  fbuod  that  tbe  water,  although  directl;  over  the  fire,  did  not 
get  hot 

96.  Much  of  the  economy  of  foel  depends  upon  a  judicious  application  of 
tbe  principles  which  regulate  tbe  conduction  of  heat  An  instructive  ilhu- 
(ration  of  thnr  importance  is  exhibited  in  the  man-  ,^^   „^ 

ner  in  whidi  beat  may  be  economized  by  an  appro- 
jniate  constmotion  t^  steam-boilers.    Tbos,  oof 
tiie  most  economical  forms,  which  is  known  as 
Cramish,  or  lylindw  boiler,  consists  of  two  cyliodMS, 
fdaeed  one  within  tbe  other.    ^  Hg.  26.)    Be- 
tween tbe  two  is  tbe  space  for  the  water;  the  inner  ^ 
eylinder  contains  tbe  ftimsce,  firegrates,  ash-pit,  and   I 
tbe  fine,  or  chunber  titiongh  which  tbe  praducts  o' 
combustion  pass  oQ^    By  tbia  arrangement,  tbe  beat   t 
wbidi  wonld  otherwise  ba  conducted  away  by  tbe 
flre-bots  imd  the  masonry  of  the  a^-pit,  is  taken  ap  by  tbe  v 
water,  and  thus  economized.    The  „ 

smoke  and  hot  tur  from  the  fire  also 
pass  through  tbe  boiler  for  its  wbolo 
kngtb,  which  is  sometimes  as  mncb 
as  forty,  or  even  sixty  feet,  and  then 
return  aloi^  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
throi^  a  chamber  at  miuoiiry,  be- 
fore they  finally  esc^ie  up  the  chim- 
in tbe  boiler  of  alocomotiTe,  Fig. 
se,  the  fire-box  is  surrounded  at  tbe 
top  and  two  rades  by  a  double  cas- 
ing contMning  water,  and  the  hot  lur 
from  the  flimace  passes  through  the 
water  in  the  boiler  in  numerous 
small  parallel  flues,  ot  tubes,  which  _ 
open  at  one  end  into  the  fire-box, 
and  at  the  other  into  the  smoke- 


] 
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pipe.  By  this  last  arraiigement,  the  heat  is,  as  it  were,  filtered  througb  the 
water,  and  is  nearly  all  communicated  to  it.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external 
i^riaces  of  locomotive-boilers  may  be  also  prevented  by  casing  them  with 
wood,  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

96.  ConYection. — Liquids  and  gases,  being  non-conduc- 
tors, can  not  well  be  heated  like  solids,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  particle  to  particle.  Heat,  however, 
is  diffused  through  them  with  gj:eat  rapidity  by  a  motion 
of  their  particles,  which  brings  them  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  heated  surfaces.  This  process  is  termed 
Convection. 

Thus,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
particles  which  constitute  the  lower  layers  of  liquid  expand  and  become  lighter, 
and  a  double  set  of  currents  is  immediately  established — one  of  hot  particles 
rising  toward  the  surface,  and  the  other  of  colder  particles  descending  to  the 
bottom.  The  portion  of  liquid  which  receives  heat  from  below  is  thus  con- 
tinually diffused  through  the  other  parts,  and  by  this  motion  of  the  particles 
the  heat  is  communicated. 

These  currents  take  place  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  tbermom- 
i  iw.  4  1.  Q^Y  Y)e  placed  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top  of  a  long 
jar  (the  fire  being  applied  below),  the  upper  one  will  begin 
to  rise  almost  as  soon  as  the  lower  one.  The  circulation  de- 
scribed  may  be  rendered  visible,  by  adding  to  a  flask  of 
boiling  water  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  saw-dust^  or  a  few 
particles  of  bituminous  coal.     (See  Fig.  27.) 

The  process  of  cooling  in  a  liquid  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  of  heating.  The 
particles  at  the  surface,  by  contact  with  the 
air,  readily  lose  their  heat,  become  heavier, 
and  sink,  while  the  warmer  particles  below  in 
turn  rise  to  the  surface. 

To  heat  a  liquid,  therefore,  the  heat  should  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mass ;  to  cool  it,  the  cold  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  or  surface. 

The  facUity  with  which  a  liquid  may  be  heated  or  cooled,  depends  m  a  great 
degree  on  the  mobility  of  its  particles.  Water  may  be  made  to  retain  its  heat 
for  a  long  time  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  the  particles  of 
which,  by  their  yisddity  or  tenacity,  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  heated 
particles  of  water.  For  the  same  reason  soup  retains  its  heat  lorger  than 
water,  and  all  thick  liquids,  like  oil,  molasses,  tar,  etc.,  require  a  considerable 
time  for  cooling. 

QiTESnoNS.— What  is  eonveetlon  ?  niustrate  the  communication  of  heat  by  convection. 
Explain  the  process  of  cooling  in  liquidi.  What  cireonutaace  greatly  Infloenoes  the  heat* 
ing  and  oooling  of  Uqnicbir 
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97.  Heating  of  Gases  and  Tapors.— Common  air,  and  all 
gases  and  vapors,  are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  liquids. 
From  every  heated  substance,  an  upward  current  of  air  is 
continually  rising. 

It  is  in  accordaaoo  "with  this  principle  that  we  are  enabled  to  readily  warm 
the  air  of  an  apartment  by  means  of  a  stove,  or  furnace.  The  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  hot  surface  becomes  heated  and  rises,  while  cooler  and 
heavier  air  rashes  in  from  all  sides  to  supply  its  place.  This,  in  turn,  becomes 
heated  and  ascends,  and  thus  a  circulation  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a 
flask  of  boiling  water,  is  established. 

98.  Winds  and  Ocean  Cnrrents.— The  processes  of  circu- 
lation produced  by  heat  in  liquids  and  in  gases,  which 
have  been  described,  occur  upon  avast  scale  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  ocean. 

Aerial  currents  are  most  powerful  at  the  equator,  the  warm  air  of  which  rises 
and  incessantly  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  toward  the 
poles ;  while  just  as  constantly,  at  the  earth'iB  surfiice,  currents  of  cool  air, 
constituting  the  trade  winds,  flow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Similar  currents  are  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Their  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  influences  which  in  some  cases 
they  exert  upon  climate.  By  them  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  carried  to  the  British  Isles,  thereby  producing  a  mild,  uniform  warmth, 
and  a  rich  moisture ;  while  through  similar  causes,  the  floating  ice  of  the 
North  Pole  is  carried  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  produces  cold.* 

99.  Radiation.— When  the  hand  is  placed  near  a  hot 
body  suspended  in  the  air,  a  sensation  of  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, even  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  hand  be 
held  beneath  the  body,  the  sensation  will  be  as  great  as 
upon  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot  down 
through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  it.  This 
effect  does  njt  arise  from  the>  heat  being  conveyed  by 


*#Farther,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  a  portion  of  the  irater  is  converted  into  vapor,  whieh 
rises  in  the  atmosphere,  is  condensed  into  clouds,  or  fills  as  rain  or  snov  upon  the  earth ; 
eallects  in  tlie  form  of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers ;  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  again,  after 
having  gnawed  the  .rocks,  carried  away  the  light  earth,  and  thus  performed  its  i)art  in  the 
geologic  changes  oi  the  earth ;  perhaps,  beside  all  this,  it  lias  driven  our  water-mill  on 
its  way.  If  the  heat  of  the  snn  were  withdrawn,  there  ■♦■ould  remain  only  a  single  mo- 
tfon  of  water  (proyided  it  remained  a  liquid),  namely,  the  tides,  which  are  produced  by 
fhe  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

QncsTioss. — How  are  gases  and  vapors  heated?  Upon  what  principle  are  rooms 
warmed  by  stoves  and  furnaoeaf  What  i3  the  occasion  of  winds  and  ocean  currents? 
Define  radiation. 
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means  of  a  hot  current,  since  all  the  heated  particles  have 
a  uniform  tendency  to  rise  ;  neither  can  it.  depend  upon 
the  conducting  power  of  the  air,  because  aeriform  sub- 
stances possess  that  power  in  a  very  low  degree,  while  the 
sensation  in  the  present  case  is  excited  almost  on  the  in- 
stant. This  method  of  distributing  heat,  to  distiuguish  it 
from  heat  passing  by  conduction,  or  convection,  is  called 
radiation,  and  heat  thus  distributed  is  termed  radiant,  or 
radiated  heat. 

Heat  is  communicated  through  space  by  radiation  in 
straight  lines,  and  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  action  increases. 

Thus  the  heating  effect  of  any  hot  body  is  nine  times  less  at  three  fe^t 
than  at  one;  sixteen  times  less  at  four  feet ;  and  twenty-live  times  less  at 
five. 

All  bodies  radiate  heat  in  some  measure,  but  not  all 
equally  well ;  radiation  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  roughness  of  the  radiating  surface.  All  dull  and  dark 
substances  are,  for  the  most'  part,  good  radiators  of  heat ; 
but  bright  and  polished  substances  are  generally  bad 
radiators.  Color,  however,  alone,  has  no  effect  on  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

A  liquid  contained  in  a  bright,  highly -polished  metal  pot,  will  retain  its 
heat  much  longer  than  in  a  dull  and  blackened  one.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
polish  or  brightness  of  the  sur&ce,  but  to  the  feet  that,  by  polishing,  the  sur? 
face  is  rendered  dense  and  smooth,  and  such  surfaces  do  not  allow  tlio  heat  to 
escape  readily.  If  we  cover  the  pohshed  metal  surface  with  a  thin  cotton  or 
linen  cloth,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  less  dense,  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
consequent  cooling,  will  proceed  rapidly. 

Black  lead  is  one  of  the  best  known  radiators  of  heat,  and  on  this  account 
is  generally  employed  for  the  blackening  of  stoves  and  hot-air  flues.  As  a 
high  polish  is  unfavorable  to  radiation,  stoves  should  not  be  too  highly  polidbed 
with  this  substance. 

Tho  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  transmitted  by  the 
process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  thus  received  by.  the 
earth  may  be  formed  from*  a  calculation  of  Professor  Faraday,  which  indicated 
that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre 


Ql7K9non'& — How  is  heat  communicated  by  radiation  ?  What  circnmstanccs  Influence 
radiation  ?  What  are  good  and  bad  radiators  ?  What  amount  of  heat  does  the  earth  re- 
ceive  by  radiation  from  the  sun  f 
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e»f  land  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  nofTess  than  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  18,000  pounds  of  coaL 

The  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
surfaces,  whether  their  temperature  be  the  game  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  surrounding  objects ;  therefore  the 
temperature  of  a  body  falls  when  it  radiates  more  heat 
than  it  absorbs  ;  its  temperature  is  stationary  when  the 
quantities  emitted  and  received  are  equal ;  and  it  grows 
warm  when  the  absorption  exceeds  the  radiation. 

If  a  body,  at  any  temperatare,  be  placed  among  other  bodies,  it  will  affect 
their  ooadition  of  temperature,  or  as  we  express  it,  it  will  affect  them  ther- 
mally; just  as  a  candle  brought  into  a  room  illuminates  all  bodies  in  its  pres- 
ence ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  if  the  candle  be  extinguished,  no 
more  light  is  diffused  by  it ;  but  no  body  can  be  thermally  extinguished.  All 
bodies,  however  low  be  their  temperature,  contain  heat,  and  therefore  radiato 
it 

If  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  before  a  thermometer,  it  will  cause  the  mercury  in 
its  tube  to  fell,  and  henco  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ice  emitted  rays  of 
cold.  This  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  ice  and  the  thermometer  both 
radiate  heat,  and  each  absorbs  more  or  less  of  what  the  other  radiates  toward 
it  But  the  ice,  being  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  thermometer,  radiates 
less  than  the  thermometer,  and  therefore  the  thermometer  absorbs  less  than 
the  ice,  and  consequently  falls.  If  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  presence 
of  the  ice  had  been  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ice,  it  would,  for  like 
reasons,  have  risen.  The  ice  in  that  case  would  have  warmed  the  ther- 
mometer. 

100.  Disposition  of  Radiant  Heat. — When  rays  of  heat 
radiated  from  one  body  fall  upon  the  surface  of  another 
body,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  :  1.  They 
may  rebound  from  its  surface,  or  be  reflected  ;  2.  They 
may  be  received  into  its  surface,  or  be  absorbed  ;  3.  They 
may  pass  directly  through  the  substance  of  the  body,  or 
be  transmitted. 

101.  Reflection  of  Heat. — Polished  metallic  surfaces  con- 
stitute the  best  reflectors  of  heat ;  but  all  bright  aod  light 
colored  surfaces  are  adapted  for  this  purpose  to  a  greater, 
or  less  degree. 

Water  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  hot  in  a  bright  tin  vessel  than  in  a 

Quz8no2rB.-*'Does  radiation  proceed  constantly  from  all  bodies  ?  Why  does  the  mer- 
cary  of  a  thermometer  sink  vhen  brought  near  ice?  When  radiant  heat  falls  upon,  the 
■arfaoo  of  a  body,  how  may  it  be  disposed  of?   What  surlaeef  are  good  raflectoxt  of  heat?. 
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dark  colored  one,  because  the  heat  is  leflected  from  the  bright  sur&ce,  and 
does  not  enter  the  vessel 

The  power  of  reflection  of  heat 'seems  to  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the 
surface.  A  film  of  gold  lea^  not  exceeding  l-200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  nearly  as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold. 

102.  Absorption  of  Heat.— The  power  of  absorbing  beat 
varies  with  almost  every  form  of  matter.  Surfaces  are 
good  absorbers  of  heat  in  proportion  as  they  are  poor  re- 
flectors. The  best  radiators  of  heat  also  are  the  most  pow- 
erful absorbers,  and  the  most  imperfect  reflectors. 

Dark  colors  absorb  heat  from  the  sun  more  abundantly  than  light  ones. 
This  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  black  and  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
upon  the  snow  exposed  to  the  sun ;  in  a  few  hours  the  black  cloth  will  have 
melted  the  snow  beneath  it,  while  the  wliite  cloth  will  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect  upon  it 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  burning-glass,  ignites 
much  more  quickly  than  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  white  paper  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  though  but  slightly  heated 
appears  highly  luminous;  while  the  brown  paper  which  absorbs  the  rays, 
readily  becomes  heated  to  ignition.  For  the  same  reason  a  kettle  whose  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  covered  with  soot,  heats  water  more  readily  than  a  kettle 
whose  sides  are  bright  and  clean. 

Air  absorbs  heat  very  slowly,  and  does  not  readily  part  with  it.  Air  is  not 
heated  to  any  extent  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sun,  however,  heata 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  air  resting  upon  it  is  heated  by  contact  with 
it,  and  ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  colder  portions,  which  in  turn  are 
heated  also. 

This  reluctance  of  air  to  part  with  its  heat  occasions  some  very  curious  dif- 
ferences between  its  burning  temperature  and  that  of  other  bodies.  .  Hetals, 
which  are  generally  the  best  "conductors,  and  therefore  conmiunicato  heat 
most  readily,  can  not  be  handled  with  impunity  when  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  more  than  120°  F. ;  water  becomes  scalding  hot  at  160°  F. ;  but  air  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  occasions  no  very  painful  sensation  when  its  heat  is  far  be- 
yond that  of  boiling  water. 

103.  Formation  of  Dew.^Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
air  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  in  summer,  and  the  earth  is  no  longer  receiving 
new  supplies  of  heat,  its  surface  begins  to  throw  off  the  heat  (which  it  has 

Questions. ^Where  does  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  reside  in  solid  bodies  ?  How- 
does  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  yary  in  different  substances  ?  What  are  good  absorbers 
of  heat  ?  What  are  the  peenliarities  of  air  as  respects  absorption  of  heat  ?  How  is  the 
atmosphere  heated?  What  curious  experiments  illustrate  the  retention  of  heat  by  the 
air  f    What  is  dew  ?    To  what  is  the  formation  of  dew  owing  f 
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aocnmtdated  during  the  day)  by  radiation )  the  air,  however,  does  not  radiate 
its  heat,  and,  in  consequence,  the  different  objects  upon  the  earth's  surface 
are  soon  cooled  down  from  7  to  25  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  warm  vapor  of  the  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
these  cool  bodian,  is  condensed  and  precipitated  as  dew. 

All  bodies  have  not  an  equal  capacity  for  radiating  heat,  but  some  cool 
much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  others.  Hence  it  follows,  that  with 
the  same  exposure,  some  bodies  will  be  densely  covered  with  dew,  whilo 
others  will  remain  perfectly  dry.  Grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  wood,  etc.,  radiate 
heat  very  freely ;  but  polished  metals,  snK)0th  stones,  and  woolen  cloth,  pait 
with  their  heat  slowly:  the  former  of  these  substances  will  therefore  be  com- 
pletely drenched  with  dew,  whilo  the  latter,  in  the  same  situations,  trill  bo 
ahnost  dry. 

The  surfaces  of  focks  and  barren  lands  are  so  compact  and  hard,  that  they 
can  neither  absorb  nor  radiate  much  heat ;  and  (as  their  temperature  varies 
but  slightly)  little  dew  is  deposited  upon  them.  Cultivated  soils,  on  the 
contrary  (being  loose  and  porous)  very  fireely  radiate  by  night  the  heat  which 
they  absorb  by  day ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  much  cooled  down, 
and  plentifully  condense  the  vapor  of  the  air  into  dew.  Such  a  conditiQn 
of  things  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  since 
every  plant  and  inch  of  land  which  needs  the  moisture  of  dew  is  adapted  to 
collect  it;  but  not  a  single  drop  is  wasted  where  its  refreshing  moisture  is  not 
required. 

Dew  is  always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  material 
upon  which  it  is  found,  and  does  not  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

104.  Frost  is  frozen  dew.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  body  upon  which  the  dew  is  deposited  sinks  below  32° 
F.,  the  moisture  freezes  and  assumes  a  solid  form,  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  '^ frost" 

105.  Dew -Point. — The  temperature  at  which  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  commences,  or 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  at  which  dew 
begins  to  be  deposited,  is  called  the  "  Dew-Point.'' 

This  point  is  by  no  means  constant  or  invariable,  since  dew  is  only  do- 
posited  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  re- 
quired to  saturate  air  of  high  temperature  is  much  greater  thau  for  air  of 
low  temperatura 

If.  the  saturation  be  complete,  the  least  diminution  of  temperature  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  dew ;  but  if  the  air  is  dry,  a  body  must  be 

QmEBnoNB.— Ib  dew  deposited  equally  upon  all  substances  ?    Docs  dew  fall  ?    What  is 
fro«t?   Wbfttisthedeir-point? 

4 
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several  degrees  colder  before  moisture  is  deposited  on  itai  surface ;  and  indeed 
the  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature and  its  dew-point 

Dew  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  bringing  a  vessel  of  cold  water  into 
a  warm  room.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  cool  the  surrounding  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  retain  all  its  vapor,  or,  in  ether  words,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  cold  sui&ce  is  reduced  beiow  the  dew- 
point  ;  dew  therefore  forms  upon  the  vessel.  A  pitcher  of  water  under  such 
circumstances  is  vulgarly  said  to  "  sweat" 

106.  Transmission  of  Heat.— Heat  derived  from  the 
suD/like  light  emanating  from  the  same  source,  passes 
through  all  transparent  bodies,  without  material  loss; 
but  heat  derived  from  terrestrial  and  less  intense  sources, 
is  in  great  part  arrested  by  many  substances,  which  allow 
light  to  pass  freely. 

Thus,  a  plate  of  glass  held  between  one's  &oe  and  the  sun  will  not  protect 
it,  but  held  between  the  face  and  a  fire,  it  will  intercept  a  large  proportion  of 

the  heat    " 

The  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  dense  transparent 
substance  increases  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  from  which  it  is  radiated  increases. 

Rock-salt  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  which  transmits  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  from  all  sources.  It  has,  hence,  been  called  the  "  glass  of 
heat,"  since  it  permits  heat  to  pass  with  the  same  ease  that  glass  does  light 
Alum,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  almost  entirely  mtercepts 
the  passage  of  terrestrial  heat  Heat,  indeed,  will  pass  more  readily  through 
a  black  glass,  so  dark  that  the  sun  at  noonday  is  scarcely  discernible  through 
it,  than  through  a  thin  plate  of  clear  alum. 

Transparent  substances  of  considerable  density,  such  as  glass,  alum,  water, 
rock-crystal,  etc.,  interfere  most  with  the  passage  of  heat ;  while  transparent 
substances  of  httlo  density,  as  air,  the  various  gases,  etc.,  allow  heat  to  pass 
with  comparatively  little  interruption. 

Those  substances  which  transmit  heat  most  freely,  are 
termed  diaihermanoua  ;  and  those  which  intercept  the 
rays  of  heat  more  or  less  completely,  dthermanous. 

QvEBTioxs. — State  the  peculiarities  which  distingoish  the  transmindon  of  heat  derived 
from  different  sources?  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  substance  de- 
pend? What  substance  transmits  heajt  most  readily?  What  least  so?  What  terms 
have  been  used  to  indicate  the  difference  la  bodies  as  respects  Uie  transmission  of  heat? 
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SECTION    III. 

THE    BFFECTS    OF    BEAT. 

107,  Universal  Influence  of  Heat.— The  form  of  all 
bodies  appears  to  be  materially  affected  by  heat ;  by  its 
increase  solids  are  converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into 
vapor  ;  by  its  diminution  vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids, 
and  these  in  turn  become  solids. 

If  matter  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  heat,  all  liquids,  vapors,  and  doubtless 
even  gases,  would  become  permanently  solid,  and  all  motion  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  would  be  arrested. 

lOS.Speeifie  Heat. — ^All  bodies  contain  incorporated 
with  them  more  or  less  of  heat ;  but  equal  weights  of  dis- 
similar substances  require  unequal  quantities  of  heat  to 
elevate  them  to  the  same  temperature. 

Thus,  if  we  place  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury  over  a  fire,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  attain  to  any  given  temperature  much 
quicker  than  the  water.  Or  if  we  perform  the  converse  of  this  experiment, 
and  take  two  equal  quantities  of  mercury  and  water,  and  having  heated  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  allow  them  to  cool  freely  in  the  air,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water  will  require  much  more  time  to  cool  down,  to  a  com- 
mon temperature  than  tho  mercury.  The  water  obviously  contains  more  heat 
at  the  elevated  temperature  than  the  mercury,  and  therefore  requires  a  longer 
time  to  cooL 

Dissimilar  substances  require,  respectively,  different 
quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  substance 
one  degree  in  temperature,  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  some  other  substance, 
selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  one  degree,  is  called 
its  specific  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  weight  which  a 
body  includes  under  a  given  volume,  is  termed  its  specific 
weight.  Water  is  adopted  as  the  standard  for  comparing 
the  different  quantities  of  heat  which  equal  weights  Of 
dissimilar  substances  contain. 

QDSBnoirB.->Wliat  is  said  rospeeting  the  universal  influenoe  of  heatf  Is  the  same 
amoniit  of  heat  contained  in  all  sabstances  ?  What  experiment  proves  that  vater  contaics 
more  heat  than  merettry?  What  is  specific  heat?  What  standard  is  adopted  for  com- 
paxing  t4ie  heat  of  dilTerent  sabstances? 
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109.  Capacity  for  Heat. — A  substance  is  said  to  have  a 
greater,  or  less  capacity  for  heat,  according  as  a  greater, 
or  less  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  definite 
change  of  temperature,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
one  degree. 

In  general,  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat  decreases  with  their  density. 
Thus  mercury  has  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  water,  because  its  density  is 
greater.  Air  that  is  rarefied,  or  thin,  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than 
dense  air.  This  circumstance  will  explain,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  very  low 
temperatures  which  exist  at  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphere.  Persons 
ascending  high  mountains,  or  in  balloons,  find  that  the  cold  increases  with 
the  elevation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  relieved  from  superincumbent  pressure,  is  expanded  and  rarefied ; 
its  capacity  for  heat  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased,  and  it  absorbs  its  own 
sensible  beat. 

In  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  a  certain  height 
is  reduced  so  low  by  its  rare&ction,  that  water  can  not  exist  in  a  Hquid  state. 
This  hmit,  the  height  of  which  varies,  being  the  most  elevated  at  the  equator, 
and  the  most  depressed  at  the  poles,  is  called  the  line  of  Perpetual  Snow.* 

If  compressed  air  be  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  by  escaping  into  the  at- 
mosphere, the  rarefaction  produced  increases  its  capacity  for  heat;  it,  there- 
fore, absorbs  heat  most  readily,  and  occasions  a  sensation  of  cpld.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  air  forcibly  expelled  from  the  mouth  feels  cooL 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compress  a  quantity  of  air,  and  render  it  more  dense, 
we  diminish  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  it  becomes  incapable  of  retaining  what 
was  before  incorporated  into  its  substance.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  sudden  compression  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a 
suitable  vessel  we  may  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  ignite  tinder  and 
other  inflammable  substances. 

The  capacity  for  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Thus  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  elevate  the 
temperature  of  platinum  from  212**  to  213°,  than  from 
82°  to  33°. 

A  body  in  a  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form. 


*  The  line  of  perpetaal  snow  at  the  equator  occurs  at  a  height  of'  about  1S,000  feet ;  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  only  4,000  feet. 


Questions. — ^What  is  understood  by  capacity  for  heat  ?  Hott  does  the  capacity  of 
bodies  for  heat  increase  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  of  air  at  high  elevations  very  much 
reduced  ?  Why  does  the  compression  of  air  produce  heat  f  How  does  the  capacity  for 
heat  vary  with  the  temperature  ? 
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This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  of  which  is  double  that  of  ice. 

Of  all  known  substances,  water  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat.  Thia 
circumstance  renders  the  ocean  a  great  reservoir  of  heat,  and  a  regulator  of 
temperatures  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  hot  weather,  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  on  account  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat,  absorbs  and  retains 
large  quantities  fix)m  the  air ;  the  air,  therefore,  accumulates  heat  but  slowly. 
In  cold  weather,  the  heat  previously  absorbed  by  the  ocean  is  gradually  re- 
stored to  the  air,  and  a  sudden  reduction  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  pre- 
vented. It  is,  therefore,  mainly  on  this  account  that  sea-coasts  and  islands 
enjoy  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  interior  of  continents.  In  the 
summer,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  serves  to  mitigate  the  heat ;  in  the  winter, 
to  diminish  the  cold.  Inland  lakes,  in  like  manner,  raise  the  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  inland  country,  and  finit  maybe  successfully  cultivated  at  Cleveland, 
upon  the  southern  shore,  which  Ms  to  ripen  in  districts  further  south. 

An  ocean  of  mercury  would  produce  very-diflferent  results,  since  it  is  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  heat,  which  it  readily  parts  with  at 
a  slight  reduction  of  temperature. 

110.  Cal-0  riffl'c-trjr.— The  art  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  various  substances  is  called  Oalorimetry. 

Several  different  methods  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  One  method 
consists  in  inclosing  equal  weights  of  different  substances,  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  in  closed  cavities  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  measuring  the  respective 
quantities  of  water  which  they  produce  by  melting  the  ice. 

The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  mix- 
tures. Thus,  if  we  mix  1  pound  of  mercury  at  6G^  with  1  pound  of  water 
at  32^,  the  common  temperature  will  be  33°.  Here  the  mercury  loses  33<* 
and  the  water  gains  1° ;  that  is  to  say,  the  33°  of  the  mercury  only  elevates 
the  water  1°,  therefore  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  33  times  that  of 
mercury ;  or,  if  we  call  the  capacity  or  specific  heat  of  water  1,  then  the  capacity, 
or  spedfic  heat  of  mercury,  as  compared  with  water,  will  be  l-33d,.or  .303. 

In  this  way  the  specific  heat  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  tables  constructed  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

111.  Apparent  Effeets  of  Heat.— The  three  most  appa- 
rent effects  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  bodies,  are  Expansion,  Liquefaction,  and 
Vaporization. 

112.  Theory  of  Expansiofn.— Heat  operates  to  produce 

QussTioiTS. — ^What  substance  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat  ?  How  do  great  bodies 
of  irater  serve  to  regulate  temperature  ?  What  is  calorlmetry  ?  How  is  the  specific  heat 
of  bodies  determined  ?  What  are  the  three  most  apparent  effects  of  heat?  How  does 
heat  produce  expansion  ? 
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expansion  by  introducing  a  repulfiive  force  among  the 
particles  of  the  body  it  pervades.  This  repulsive  force 
gives  to  the  particles  a  tendency  to  separate^  or  increase 
their  distance  from  one  another.  Hence  the  general  mass 
of  the  body  is  made  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  or  expand. 

The  expansion  occasioned  by  heat  is  greatest  in  those 
bodies  which  are  the  least  influenced  by  cohesion.  Solids 
expand  less  for  equal  elevations  of  temperature  than 
either  liquids  or  gases. 

The  expansion  of  the  same  body  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  quantity  of  heat  that  enters  it,  so  long 
as  the  form  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. 

113.  Expansion  of  Solids.— Solids  appear  to  expand  uni- 
formly from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  212°,  the 
boiling  point  of  water ; — that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of 
volume  which  attends  each  degree  of  temperature  which 
the  body  receives  is  equal.  When  solids  are  elevated, 
however,  to  temperatures  above  212°,  they  do  not  dilate 
uniformly,  but  expand  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

Different  solids,  however,  expand  very  unequally  for 
equal  additions  of  temperature. 

Among  Eollds  the  metals  expand  the  most ;  but  an  iron  wo  increasq?  onlj- 
J,      28  ^"^^2  ^^  bulk  when  heated  from  32®  of  the 

thermometer  up  to  212®.  Zinc  is  the  most 
expansible  of  the  metals,  and  platinum  tho 
most  uniform  in  its  rate  of  expansion  at  all 
temperatures.  Wood  and  marble  expand 
but  slightly. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment,  Fig. 
28.  m  represents  a  ring  of  metal,  through 
which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  small 
iron  or  copper  ball,  a,  will  pass  freely,  this 
ball  being  a  little  less  than  tho  diameter  of 
the  ring.    If  this  ball  be  now  heated  by  the 

flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  will  expand  by  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  no 

loffger  to  pass  through  the  ring. 

QuKBTiovB. — ^What  bodies  expand  most  nnder  the  inflnence  of  heat  t    Is  the  ezpaaooa 
of  bodies  by  heat  limited  ?    What  is  the  law  of  expansion  for  solids  f 
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Bodies,  in  general,  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling. 

Lead,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  its  extreme  softness, 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  return 
to  their  original  position.  "  A  leaden  pipe,  used  for  conveying  steam,  perma- 
nently lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a 
sink^  which  often  receives  hot  wat^,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown, 
up  into  ridges  and  puckers." 

114.  Forte  of  Expansion.— The  force  with  which  bodies 
expand  and  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  heat,  is  apparently  irresistible,  and  is  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature. 

The  amount  of  force  with  which  a  solid  body  will  ex- 
pand or  contract  through  the  inflaence  of  heat,  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  required  to  compress  it  by  me^ 
chanical  means  tlurough  a  space  equal  to  its  expansion,  or 
elongate  it  through  a  space  equal  to  its  contraction. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron,  having  a  section  of  a  square  inch,  is  stretched 
1-1 0,000th  of  its  length  bj  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  about  sixteen  degrees  of  heat,  Fahrenheit  In  this  climate,  a 
vamtion  of  80^  F.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  not 
unfrequentlj  takes  place.  Within  these  Umits,  a  wrought  iron  bar  ten  inches 
long  will  vary  in  length  5-1, 000th  of  an  inch ;  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
strain  of  fifty  tons  upon  a  square  inch. 

Experiments  made  a  few  years  since  demonstrated,  that 
Bunker  Hill  monument  is  caused  to  vary  each  day  from 
a  vertical  position,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  expanding  un-* 
equally  the  granite  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

The  expansion  of  soUds  by  heat  is  made  applicable  for  many  useful  pur* 
poses  in  the  arts.  The  tires  of  wheels,  and  hoops  surrounding  water-vata^ 
barrels,  etc.,  are  made  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  smaller  than  the  frame* 
"work  they  are  intended  to  surround.  They  are  then  heated  red  hot  and  put 
on  in  an  expanded  condition ;  on  cooling,  they  contract  and  bind  together  the 
several  parts  with  a  greater  force  than  coiild  be  conveniently  applied  by  any, 
mechanical  means.  In  like  manner,  in  constructing  steam-boilers,  the  rivets 
are  fastened  while  hot,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  subsequent  contraction, 
bind  the  plates  together  more  firmly. 

In  many  operations,  however,  the  force  of  expansion  requires  to  be  care* 

Qmanosfi. — Is  expansion  by  heat  counteracted  by  cooling  ?  With  what  force  do  bodies 
expand  and  contract  by  the  increase,  or  diminution  of  heat  ?  Mention  some  instances  of 
expansion  in  the  arts  ?  In  what  eases  is  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  expansion  of 
KOids? 
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fiiUy  gaardod  against     This  is  espociaHy  the  case  when  iron  ia  combined  in 
any  structure  with  less  expansilile  coaterials. 

Iron  clamps  and  burs,  built  into  walls  of  masoniy,  frequently  weaken,  or 
destroy,  by  tlieir  expansion  aod  contractiwi,  tliB  atruoture  lliey  were  intended 
to  enppoTt.  Iron  pipes  used  for  the  conTcyaoco  of  steam  or  hot  water,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall,  or  substance  whicb  might  be  moved, 
or  injured  by  their  oxjianRion. 

115.  Expansion  of  Liquids.— Liquids  expand  through 
the  agency  of  lieat  uiore  unequally,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  tiian  aulid^. 

A  column  of  Tiatcr  contained  iu  a  cylindrical  glBss  Tessel  will  expand 
l-23d  in  lenjth  on  being  heated  from  the  frecKing  to  the  boiling  point,  while 
a  column  of  iron,  witb  the  Bsmo  inerease  of  temperature,  will  expand  only 
l-84eth. 

A  fiimiliar  illustmtion  of  tho  oxpaosioa  or  w^ter  by  heat  ia  aerii  ia  {he  orei- 
flow  of  full  vessels  before  bi>iling  commences. 

Different  liquids  exp.ind  reiy  unequally  with  an  -equal  increase  in  tem- 

Tliis  may  bo  iiluBtralcd  by  partially  filling  several  glass  tubes  fmiuahed 

willi  bulba,  nith  different  liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 

_,      „„  and  phwaiig  them  in  a  vessel  of  hoi  water.    Their 

different  rates  of  expansion  will  causa  them  to  rise 

to  different  heights  in  the  tubes.'    (Soe  Fig.  29.) 

Spirits  of  wine,  on  lieing  heated  from  32"  to 
312°,  iacrease  in  buUc  one  ninth ;  the  oils  expand 
ono  twelfth,  and  water  gains  one  twenty-third.  A 
person  buying  oil,  molasses,  and  spirits  !u  winter 
will  obtain  a  greater  weight  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  same  measore,  than  in  summer.  Spirits,  in 
the  h'Jight  of  auromer,  Tiill  measure  6vo  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  twenty  gal- 
lons bought  in  January  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  twenty- 
one  in  Jiily. 

116.  Ineqnnl  Expansion  of  Water,— Water,  as  it  de- 
creases in  temperature  toward  the  freezing  point,  exhibits 
phenomena  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general 
law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold,  or 
by  a  withdrawal  of  heat. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  ia  lowered,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it 
arrives  at  a  temperature  of  39"  F.,  when  all  further  contraction  ceases.  The 
volume  or  bulk  is  observed  to  remain  slationarf  for  a  time,  but  on  lowering 

QDHBnona — Wlmtls  uld  of  the  eipanaicmofllqnldir    WlMt  pecoIlulllBi  of  e ipawloii 
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the  temperatare  still  more,  instead  of  contractioD,  expansion  is  produced,  and 
this  expansion  continues  at  an  increasing  rate  until  the  water  is  c(yigealed. 

Water  attains  its  greatest  density,  or  the  greatest 
quantity  is  contained  in  a  given  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of 
39^  F. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  continues  to  decrease  below  39®,  the  point  of 
its  greatest  density,  its  particles,  firom  their  expansion,  necessarily  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  those  which  possess  a  temperature  somewhat  more  elevated. 
The  coldest  water,  therefore,  being  lighter,  rises  and  floats,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  warmer  water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  this  phenomenon  actually 
takes  place  m  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  When  the  surface  water  becomes 
sufficiently  chilled  to  assume  the  form  of  ice,  it  becomes  still  lighter,  and  con- 
tinues to  float  By  this  arrangement|  water  and  ice  being  almost  perfect 
non-conductors  of  heat,  the  great  mass  of  the  water  is  protected  from  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  prevented  from  becoming  chilled  throughout 

A  few  other  liquids  beside  water  expand  with  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
Fused  iron,  antimony,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  are  examples  of  such  expansion. 
Mercury  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlie  reverse,  for  when  it  freezes,  it  suffers 
a  very  great  contraction. 

The  ordinary  temperature  at  which  water  freezes  is  32°,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. This  rule  applies  only  to  fresh  water ;  salt  water  never  freezes 
imtil  the  sur&ce  is  cooled  down  to  2*7  °,  or  five  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water. 

117.  Expansion  of  Gases. — Gases  are  more  expansible 
by  heat  than  either  solids,  or  liquids.  All  gases  and  all 
vapors,  except  at  the  point  of  condensation,  are  expanded 
equally  by  the  application  of  equal  additions  of  heat.  The 
rate  of  expansion  is  equal  to  the  l-490th  of  the  bulk  which 
a  gas  possesses  at  32®  F.  for  every  degree  of  heat  which  it 
receives  above  that  point,  and  for  every  degree  of  heat 
withdrawn  from  them  a  contraction  to  an  equal  amount 
takes  place. 

Thus  490  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32^  F.  becomes  491  cubic  inches  at  33^  F. ; 
at  34°  F.,  492  cubic  inches ;  at  35°  493,  and  so  on — ^the  addition  of  every 
degree  of  heat  increasii^  its  bulk  one  cubic  inch.  In  a  like  manner,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  heat,  490  cubic  inches  of  air  would  occupy  an  inch  less  spax» 
at  31°  than  at  32°  ;  two  inches  less  at  30°  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  this  law  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  space  which  a 

QuKsnoirB. — ^At  irhat  temperature  does  water  possess  the  greatest  density?  What 
beneficial  results  attend  the  expansion  of  water  In  freezing?  Do  any  other  liquids  ex- 
pand in  eooling  beside  water?  At  what  temperature  does  water  Areeze  ?  In  what  man- 
ner do  gaaea  expand  ?  What  law  gorems  the  expansion  of  gases  ?  Uow  cjtu  wc  colculale 
the  amomit  of  space  a  gas  oocnpies  at  a  given  temperature  ? 

4* 
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given  Yolume  of  gas  will  occapy,  when  heated  up  to  any  particular  tempera^ 
ture ;  or  the  contraction  which  will  take  place  in  its  yolume  tlirougfa  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  A  given  volume  of  air  possessing  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water,  wiH  occupy  double  the  space  when  heated  490  degrees ;  and 
three  times  the  space  when  heated  980  degrees. 

118.  Theory  of  Heat  Measurement.— As  the  magnitude 
of  every  body  changes  with  the  heat  ta  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  as  the  same  body,  when  subjected  to  calorific  influ- 
ences under  the  same  circumstances  has  always  the  same 
magnitude,  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  the 
constant  effects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  cause  which  produced  them. 

The  instruments  for  measuring  heat  are  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers.  The  former  are  used  for  measuring 
moderate  temperatures :  the  latter  for  determining  the 
more  elevated  degrees  of  heat. 

Liquids  are  better  adapted  than  either  solids  or  gases  for  measuring  the 
effects  of  heat  by  expansion  and  contraction ;  since  in  soUds  the  direct  ex- 
pansion by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen  and  recognized  with  difficulty,  and 
in  air  or  gases  it  is  too  extensive,  and  too  liable  tQ  be  affected  by  variations 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Prom  both  of  these  disadvantages  liquids  are 
free. 

The  liquid  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  is  mercury, 
or  quicksilver. 

Mercury  possesses  greater  advantages  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
liquid.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  distinguished  for  its  fluidity  at  all 
ordinaxy  temperatures  ,*  it  is,  in  addition,  the  only  body  in  a  liquid  state  whose 
variations  in  volume,  or  magnitude,  through  a  considerable  range  of  tempe- 
rature are  exactly  uniform  and  proportional  with  every  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  heat  Mercury,  moreover,  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any 
other  liquid,  except  certain  oils;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  most  volatile,  such  as 
ether  and  alcohoL  Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range 
than  any  other  liquid  thermometer.  It  is  also  attended  with  this  convenience, 
that  the  extent  of  temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling 
water  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits*  of  its  range,  or  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points. 

119.  The  Mercurial  Thermometer  (see  Fig.  30)  consists 


QiTESTioirB.— What  is  the  theory  of  heat  measurement  ?  What  are  the  instmraenta  for 
measuring  heat  called  f  Why  are  liqolda  best  adapted  for  indicating  hy  expansion  and 
contraction  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  ?  What  liquid  is  generally  employed  ?  What  ar« 
the  adTantages  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  f    Describe  the  mercurial  thermometer  ? 
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essentially  of  a  glass  tuba  with  a  bulb  at  one  Fia.  30. 
end,  partially  filled  ■with  mercury.  The  mer- 
cury, introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  afterward  boiled,  so  as  to 
expel  all  air  and  moisture,  and  fill  the  tube  with 
jtB  own  vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  ia 
then  closed,  by  fusing  the  glass,  and  as  the 
mercury  cools  it  contracts,  and  collects  in  the 
bulb  and  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving  a 
vacuum  above,  through  which  it  may  again  ex- 
pand aijd  rise  on  the  application  of  beat.  In 
this  condition  the  thermometer  is  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  graduation. 

120.  flraduatlon  of  Thermomflt  em.— Aa  tber- 
mometera  are  cooatnicted  of  differeat  dimenaiooa  and  capad- 
tisa,  it  is  necesBarj  to  have  some  fixed  roles  for  graduating 
them,  in  order  tbat  Qiey  may  alwaja  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  same  circumstancea,  aa  the  freezii^  poinl, 
for  example.  To  aooompliflh  this  end  the  following  plan  haa 
been  adopted:— The  Ihennwnetera  are  flret  immereed  in 
niellJi^  Bnow  or  ice.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop 
in  each  thennometer-tube  at  a  certain  height ;  these  heights 
we  then  marited  upon  the  tabes.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  at  whatever  time  Bod  place  ihe  instnimenta  may  be  af- 
terward immersod  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  flie  mercury  con- 
lamed  in  thom  will  always  fix  itself  at  the  point  thus  mariced. 
This  point  ia  called  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

AnoUiBf  fried  point  is  determined  by  immerwng  the  instru- 
montatn  boilii^  water.  It  haa  been  found  that  at  -whaterer 
time  or  place  the  instrumenla  are  imraofsed  in  pure  water, 
when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stands  at  the  height  of  ' 
flilrty  inches,  the  mercury  will  always  rise  in  each  to  a  certahi  he^bt  Thl^ 
fcerefbre,  forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  scale,  and  ia  called  the  boiling 

So  far  as  the  detennination  of  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water  are  concerned,  all  the  varieties  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer  are  constructed  alike.  The  interval, 
however,  between  these  two  fixed  points  ia  differently  di- 
vided in  different  instruments. 

gnduMI    In  Tlutra^ect  •»  (H  tlxnngiiuttn 
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121.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.— In  the  thermometer 
most  generally  used  in  the  Uuited  States  and  England, 
and  which  is  known  rb  Falirenheil's,  the  internal  on  the 
scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  ia  divided 
into  180  equal  parts.  This  division  is  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  the  place  0,  called  zero,  and 
each  division  upward  from  that  is  marked  with  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  freezing  point  will  now 
be  the  32d  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the 
212th  division.  These  divisions  arc  called  degrees,  and 
the  boiling  point  will  therefore  be  212°,  and  the  freezing 
temperature,  32°. 

Tlienuometera  of  this  character  are  called  Fahrenheil's,  from  a  Dutch  phi- 
losopliical  mstIllmeD^malfec  wbo  fiist  introduced  this  watiiod  of  graduation 
lathe  year  1724. 

"  The  zero  of  a  thermometrie  scale  has  no  relation  to  tho  nai  lero  <rf  hea^ 
or  (he  poiut  at  which  bodies  are  entirely  deprived  of  heat.  Of  this  point  we 
know  notliing,  and  there  is  no  reason  lo  suppose  we  have  ever  approached  it. 
The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a  chain,  extended  botii  upward 
and  downward  beyond  our  sight.  We  lis  upon  a  particular  liuk,  and  count 
upward  and  downward  from  that  link,  and  not  from  the  beginning  of  Ilia 
chain." — Graham. 

In  indicating  thermometrieal  degrees,  the  sign  —  is  used  lo  demgnate  those 
below  the  zero  point,  in  order  to  distinguiKh  them  from  degrees  of  the  same 
Pia.  31.  name  above  tire  zero  point     Thus,  32°  means 

the  32'!  degree  above  zero;  and  —32°  the 
3 2d  below  zero. 

122.    Rcaamur    and    Centigrade 

Tbennometers.— In  addition  toFah- 
renheiL's  thermometer,  two  others 
are  extensively  used,  which  are 
known  as  Eeaumur's,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade thermometer,  or  thermome- 
ter of  Celsius, 

le  only  difference  between  these  three  kinds 
of  thermometers  ia  the  difference  in  graduating 
the  interval  between  the  I^eezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water.     Reaumur's  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees,  the  Centigrade 
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into  one  hundred,  and  Fahrenheit's  into  one  hundred  and  eighty.  According 
to  Reaumur,  water  freezes  at  0°,  and  boils  at  80^ ;  according  to  Centigrade, 
it  freezes  at  0®,  and,  boils  at  lOO*';  and  according  to  Fahrenheit,  it  freezes  at 
32®,  and  boils  at  212® ;  the  last,  very  singularly,  conunences  counting,  not 
St  the  freezing  point,  but  32®  below  it* 

!nie  difference  between  these  instruments  can  be  easily  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  31. 

In  England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  most  gener- 
silly  used  is  Fahrenheit's.     Reaumur's  scale  is  used  in  Germany,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade in  France,  Sweden,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.     The  scale  oC 
the  Centigrade  is  by  fer  the  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  graduation, 
and  at  present  it  is  almost  universally  adopted  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  scale  employe^  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  Fahrenheit's. 

The  thermometer  was  invented  about  the  year  1600 ;  but,  like  many  other 
inventions,  the  merit  of  its  discovery  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but 
to  be  distributed  among  many. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  thermometers  are  used,  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  modifications. 

123.  The  Self-Registering  Thermometer  is  a  form  of 
thermometer  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extremes  of  variation  which  may  occur  during  a  particular 
interval  of  time,  as  in  the  night. 

FiQ.  32. 
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It  consists  of  two  horizontal  thermometers  attached  to  one  fitune,  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  32,  the  one,  A,  containing  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  spirits 
of  wine.    On  the  surface  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube  is  placed  a 


*  The  temperatares  expressed  by  one  thermometer  scale  may  be  easily  redaced  to  that 
of  another,  by  remembering  that  9°  of  Fahrenheit  are  eqnivalent  to  6°  of  Centigrade,  or 
4"  of  Reaumur.  In  converting  Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,  or  Centigrade,  if  the  degree  be 
above  the  freerfng  point,  82=»  must  be  first  subtracted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  degrees  of 
the  other  scales  to  those  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  the  conversion  of  Reanmur  or  Centigrade 
to  Fahrenheit,  83^  must  be  added. 


QxjEflTioirB. — ^When  tras  the  thermometer  invented  ?    What  is  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer?   Describe  its  construction? 
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piece  of  steel- wire,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  a  piece  of  black 
enamel,  or  ivory.  As  the  spirits  contract  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  enamel 
follows  it  toward  the  bulb ;  but  when  it  expands,  the  enamel  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  suffers  the  liquid  to  pass  by  it.  When  the  mercury  contracts, 
the  steel-wire  does  not  follow;  but  when  the  mercury  expands,  it  is  forced 
along.  Consequently,  it  remains  at  the  highest  temperature.  The  position, 
therefore,  of  the  two  indices  will  indicate  the  lowest  and  highest  tempera- 
tures during  any  given  time.  A  simpler  form  of  thermometer  lor  indicating 
maximum  temperature,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zam- 
i^ra,  of  London,  and  is  known  by  their  names.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer, placed  horizontally,  with  a  contraction  in  the  tube  just  above  the 
bulb.  When  the  mercury  expands  through  heat,  the  expansive  force  pushes 
the  column  past  the  contraction  without  (Hfficulty ;  but  when  the  temperature 
falls,  and  the  expansive  force  ceases  to  act,  the  contraction  in  the  tube  pre- 
vents the  colunm  firom  receding.  The  position  of  the  mercury  above  the 
contraction  indicates,  therefore,  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the 
last  observation.  The  mercurial  column  is  restored  to  its  true  place,  by  a 
slight  percussion  of  the  Instrument 

124.  The  Differential  Tbermoffleler  is  a  form  of  ther- 
mometer so  named  because  it  denotes  only  differences  of 
temperature  between  two  substances,  or  two  contiguous 
portions  of  the  same  atmosphere. 

■ptfl  3^  ^*  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  on  one  tube,  bent  twice  at 

right  angles,  and  supported  as  represen:ted  in  Fig.  33.  The 
bulbs  contain  air,  but  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric 
add  colored  red.  To  one  leg  of  the  tube  is  applied  a  scale. 
When  the  bulbs  of  tliis  instrument  are  heated  or  cooled  alike, 
no  change  will  take  place  in  the  columns  of  liquid,  because 
the  air  in  both  bulbs  will  undergo  an  equal  expansion  or  con- 
traction ;  but  the  instant  any  inequality  of  temperature  exists 
between  them,  as  from  bringing  a  Iieated  substance  near  to 
one  of  them,  the  liquid  in  the  two  logs  will  rise  and&ll  rapidly. 

125.  Metallic  Thermometer.— A verydelicate 
thermometer,  known  as  the  metallic,  or  Bre- 
guet's  thermometer,  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  two  metals. 

It  consists  (see  Fig.  34^  of  two  equal  strips  of  platinum  and  silver,  firmly 
soldered  togetiier  and  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  One  end  of  the  spiral 
is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  while  the  lower  end  is  free  and  carries  an 
index.    Variations  of  temperature  cause  the  two  metals  to  expand  and  oon- 


QxTESTiONi.— What  is  the  thermometer  of  'Segrett&  and  Zambra  ?  What  is  a  differential 
fbermometer-f  Describe  its  construction.  Describe  the  metallic,  or  Breguet*s  thermoiD* 
eter. 
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tract  ntiequallj,  and  the  apiral  to  twist  Fio.  34 

in  opposite  directioDB.  Tbeao  mo- 
tioaa  imparted  to  tlio  index,  cause  it 
to  move  oyer  a  graduated  drcle,  on 
wiilcli  dagreei  are  indicated.  So  sea- 
BitiTe  ia  tliLB  ioBtrmneiit,  that  wben 
inclosed  in  a  iMg**  '■eceivBT,  which  was 
ra^ndly  ezbausted  by  an  lur  pmnp,  It 
indicated  a  teduction  of  temperature 
from  66"  to  BS'^^l",  wbile  a  mer- 
curial tbermooieter  fell  only  to  36". 
'  For  chemical  purposes,  tbennom- 
rters  are  sometimes  constructed  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  lower  part  ofAe 
scale  turns  up  by  a  hinge,  in  order  In 
^low  the  bulb  to  be  immersed  in  coi^ 
rosire  Eqtiids.     (See  Fig.  35.) 

136.  Air   TbermometeTB^ 
^le  first  thermometer  used  consisted  of  a  column  of  sir  confined  in  a  glau 
FiQ.  36.  'it»  OTer  colored  water.    Heat  ex-  ^iq.  36, 

panda  Hie  aiJT  and  increasea  the  length 
of  the  coluum  downward,  pushing  the 
wator  befbro  it:  cold  jwodoces  a  oon- 
ir&rj  edect  The  temperature  is  thus 
indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the 
water  is  elevated  in  the  tube.  Fig.  36 
represents  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  (ur  thermometer. 

Fig.  3T  represents  ao  air  thermom- 
eter filled  up  with  a  scale,  and  termed 

the  thermometer  of  Saoctoritw,  from  ils  inventor,  Fio.  31. 

121.  Spirit  Ther  momelera, — As  the  temperature  ^r. 
is  lowered,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  gradually  ^ks,  \J 
until  it  reaches  a  point  39°  hclovr  zero,  where  it  freezes.  Mercmy, 
therelbre,  can  not  bo  made  av^lable  lor  measuring  cold  oC  a  greater 
intensity.  This  difflculty  is,  however,  obviated  by  iisii^  a  thermom- 
eter Qlled  with  alcohol  colored  red,  as  tlua  flnid,  when  pure,  never 
freezes,  but  will  continue  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  tube  as  the 
<XAA  increaaes,  8uch  a  thermometer  is  called  a  apint  thermometer.  -^ 
128.  Pyrometers  .—If  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  be  heated,  .  . 
tbe  mercoiy  contained  in  it  will  rise  in  the  tube  until  it  reaches  660",  '  ' 
at  wbi^  ten^eratore  it  begins  to  boil.  A.  slight  additbnal  heat  ^^ 
braa  vapor  aiUMent  to  burst  tbe  tube.  Usrcuiy,.  therefbre,  can  not  tie  used 
QafSTTOHa — Wlut  na  tba  Ant  thennmneter  utsd  r  Ha»  l>  cold  at  Enal  Iqtenritj'  In- 
UdaMdr  Ho*  ia bMt of  fr«t Intsniltr  meuurol I  DwcrllieHie  prbidpla  upon  irhlata 
Ub  pTTometw  it  eonflttaotod. 
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tomcasuredegreesof  heat  of  greater  iotoiiMtr  than  650°  F.  Temperatures 
greater  than  tliis  are  determined  by  mean^  of  tbe  expiui^on  of  solids  ;  and 
inatruQients  founded  upon  tiiia  principle  are  oonuaoaly  called  pyrometera. 


The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  pyrometer  is  ahown  in  Fig,  38. 
A  represents  a  metallic  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  B,  bat  left  ft^e  at  the  other, 
and  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  pwnter,  K,  moving  freely  over  a  graduated 
Bcale.  If  the  bar  bo  heated  by  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  metal  eipaods,  and 
preasing  upon  the  end  of  the  pointer,  moves  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  di^rce. 
In  this  manner,  the  effect  of  heat,  applied  for  a  giTcn  length  of  timo,  to  baia 
of  different  metals,  having  the  Same  length  and  diameter,  maybe  determined. 

The  pyrometer  of  practical  use  is  known  as  Daniel's,  and  consists  of  a 
platinum  bar  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  black-lead,  closed  at  the  bottom.  Tbe 
whole  is  then  placed  in  the  Are,  or  in  a  mass  of  melted  metal,  whoso  tem- 
perature it  is  desirable  to  ascertain.  The  platJnum  expands  much  more  than 
the  case  which  incloses  it,  and  projecting  upwardl,  moves  a  lever,  which  drives 
forward  sn  index  over  a  gradnat«d  arc 

A  thermometer  does  not  inform  us  how  much  heat  any  Mbstaneo  contains, 
but  it  merely  points  out  the  dlBferonco  in  the  temperature  of  two  or  more 
substances.  All  we  lear»  by4he  thermometer  is  nhelhcr  the  temperature 
of  one  body  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  another ;  and  if  there  Is  a  "ditTei^ 
ence,  it  is  eipreffied  numerically — namely,  by  the  degrees  of  Iho  thermom- 
eter. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  d^recs  are  part  of  an  arbitrary 
scale,  selected  for  convenience,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  present  in  bodies. 

129.  Flnldlly  B&.  an  Effett  of  Heat.— The  first  effect 
produced  by  heat  upoa  solids  ia  expanaioii.  If  the  heat 
be  augmented,  they  chauge  their  a^regate  state,  and 
melt,  or  beporae  liquid.  Many  Bolids  become  soft  before 
melting,  so  that  they  may  be^kneaded  ;  for  instance,  wax, 

QmsiiONB.— Descrlbs  Danld'a  pyiooister.  Doea  tho  thcmiomcltr  inform  n»  how  nnch 
lieitiboayMmuliur    Aflerlhe  eipansion  of  boaiei  bj  bout,  whit  othorrffocts  arooort 
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glass,  and  iron.     In  this  position,  glass  can  be  bent  and 
molded  with  facility,  and  iron  can  be  forged  or  welded. 

180.  Liqaefaction. — By  liquefaction  we  understand  the. 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
as  solid  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  temperature  at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  called 

the  melting  point,  or  point  of  fusion  ;  and  that  at  which 

*  liquids  solidify,  the  freezing  point,  or  point  of  congelation. 

The  melting  point  of  a  given  solid  is  always  fixed  and 
constant,  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  which-different  solids 
melt  varies  exceedingly. 

Thus,  plalinmn  is  not  melteci  at  32 80** ;  iron  melts  at  about  2800^ ;  lead 
at  612°;  wax,  142°;  tallow,  92°;  oUve  oil,  36*^;  ice,  32°;  milk,  30°;  oil 
of  turpentine,  14*^ ;  mercury,  —  39*^ ;  liquid  ammonia,  —  46° ;  while  pure 
alcohol,  having  never  been  solidified,  possesses  no  known  melting  point. 

131.  Vaporization. — By  vaporization*i8  meant  the  con- 
version of  liquid  and  solid  substances  into  vapor,  through 
the  agency  of  heat.  Thus  water,  if  heated  suflSciently, 
will  be  converted  into  steam.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  solid  and  liquid  substances,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  are  susceptible  of  this  change. 

A  gas  differs  from  a  vapor  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  condensed  into  a  liquid,  but  permanently 
retains  its  state  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure. 

132.  Condensation. — If  a  body  in  a  state  of  vapor  lose 
heat  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  pass  into  a  liquid  or 
solid  state.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  be  ab- 
stracted from  steam,  it  will  become  water.  This  change 
is  called  Condensation. 

The  change  firom  a  state  of  vapor  to  a  liquid  is  termed  condensation,  he- 
cause,  in  so  doing,  the  hody  always  undergoes  a  very  considerable  diminutioa 
of  volume,  and  therefore  becomes  condensed. 

'     133.  Volatile  and   Fixed   Bodies. — Substances  according  to  the 
fecility  with  which  they  yield  vapor,  are  said  to  be  volatile,  or  fixed  and  non- 

QtTESTioNS.— What  Is  liquefaction  f  What  is  said  respecting  the  melting  point  of 
bodies?  What  is  vaporization  ?  How-  does  a. gas  differ  from  a  vapor  ?  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  condensation  as  applied  to  vapors  ?  What  Is  sablimation  ?  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  fixed  and  volatile  substances  ? 
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volatUe.  A  volatUe  substance  is  one  which  yields  vapor  readily  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  wastes  away  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Those  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  be  fixed  and  non-volatile, 
which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  assume  the  condition  of  vapor.  Thus, 
iron  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  not  suflfer  a  sensible  degr^  of 
waste  when  exposed  to  intense  heat  Oils  which  do  not  evaporate  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  also  termed  fixed,  to  distinguish  them  fi^m 
those  which  yield  vapor  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  melting  of  a  solid,  or  its  conversion  into  a  liquid,  only  occurs  when  the 
solid  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  fixed  point ;  but  the  conversion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  vapor  takes  place  at  all  temperatures. 

Thus,  the  vapor  of  water  is  continually  passing  off  from  the  surfece  of  the 
soil,  from  the  ocean,  and  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
production  of  vapor  also  takes  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  tcom  the 
surface  of  snow  and  ioe,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fer  below 
the  fireezing  point. 

This  circumstance  explains  the  waste  of  snow  and  ice  which  may  be  ob- 
served during  the  continuance  of  severe  cold. 

134.  Yapors  Invisible.— The  vapor  of  water,  and  all 
other  vapors,  are  invisible  and  transparent.  The  water 
which  has  become  diflfiised  through  the  air  by  evaporation 
only  becomes  visible  when,  on  returning  to  its  fluid  con- 
dition, it  forms  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  etc. 

Steam,  which  is  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  is  invisible,  but  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  air,  which  is  cooler,  it  becomes  condensed  mto  small  diopS| 
and  is  thus  rendered  visible.  • 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  examining  the  steam  as  it  issues  from 
an  orifice,  or  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle :  for  a  short  space  next  to  the  open- 
ing no  steam  can  be  seen,  since  the  air  is  not  able  to  condense  it;  but  as  it 
spreads  and  comes  in  contact  with  a  larger  volume  of  air,  the  invisible  vapor 
becomes  condensed  into  drops,  and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  visible  matter  popularly  called  steam,  should  be,  therefore,  ^istia* 
guished  frgm  steam  proper,  or  the  aeriform  state  of  water.  The  doud,  or 
smoke-like  matter  observed,  is  really  not  an  air  or  vapor  at  all,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  bubbles  of  water,  wafted  by  a  current  either  of  true  steam,  or, 
more  frequently,  of  mere  moist  air. 

The  sur^we  of  any  watery  liquid,  whose  temperature  is  about  20®  warmer 
than  any  superincumbent  air,  rapidly  gives  off  true  steam.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  production  of  steam,  that  water  should  \ie  raised  to 
the  boiling  temperature. 

135.  Comparative  Volnme  of  Vapors.— Liquids  in  pass- 

QIFE8TI03T8. — ^Do  vapors  form  at  all  temperatares  f  Are  vapors  reallj  yisible  ?  Is  steam 
invisible  ?  What  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  At  what  temperature  is  steam  produced  ?  What  is 
the  comparative  volume  of  vapors  f 
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ing  into  vapors  occupy  a  much  greater  spacs  than  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are' produced.  Water,  in  passing 
fix>m  its  point  of  greatest  density  into  steam,  expands  to 
nearly  1700  times  its  volume. 

136.  Density  of  Vapors.— Vapors  are  of  all  degrees  of 
density.  The  vapor  of  virater  may  be  as  thin  as  air,  or  al- 
most as  dense  as  water. 

The  subject  of  vaporization  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz., 
evaporation  and  ebullition. 

137.  Evaporation.— When  vaporization  takes  place  only 
from  the  surface  of  a  body,  either  because  the  heat  has 
access  to  that  part,  or  because  the  evolution  of  vapor 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  gas  or  air  present, 
the  action  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body  ;  this  phenomenon  is  termed  JEvapora- 
tion. 

138.  Ebullition. — ^When  a  liquid  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  form  steam,  the  production  of  vapor  takes  place  prin- 
cipally at  that  part  where  the  heat  enters  ;  and  when  the 
heating  takes  place  not  from  above,  but  from  the  bottom 
and  sides,  the  steam  as  it  is  produced  rises  in  bubbles 
through  the  liquid,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  boil- 
ing, or  ebullition. 

BoiliDg,  therefore,  may  be  defined  tb  be  the  mechanical  agitation  of  a  fluid 
by.  its  own  vapor. 

139.  Boiling  Point.— The  temperature  at  which  vapor 
rises  with  sufficient  freedom  to  cause  the  phenomenon  of 
ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point.      • 

140.  Conditions  of  Evaporation.  —  Evaporation  takes 
place  from,  the  surfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  is  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  temperature,  dryness,  stillness, 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.** 

*  It  is  a  common  error  that  the  sun's  rays  are  the  first  soorcfl  of  evaporation,  and  many 
persona  ignorantly  imagine,  that  because  a  locality  is  sunny  it  is  sure  to  be  dry.  It  can, 
however,  be  shown,  by  a  great  variety  of  facts,  that  the  wind  haa  more  to  do  with  drying 

. 1 . : 

Q^jEsxiONfl.— What  is  said  of  the  density  of  vapors  f  In  what  two  ways  may  liquids  be 
vaporized  ?  What  ia  evaporation  ?  What  Is  ebullition  ?  Define  boiling  and  the  boiUng 
point    What  are  the  conditions  of  evaporation  f 
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"When  water  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  dry  air,  the  evaporation  is  rapid, 
even  whea  its  temperature  is  low ;  whereas  it  goes  on  very  slowly  if  the  i^a 
mosphere  contains  much  vapor,  even  though  the  air  be  very  warm. 

Evaporation  is  far  slower  in  still  air  than  in  a  current.  The  'air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  water  soon  becomes  moist,  and  thus  a  check  is 
put  to  evaporation.  But  if  the  air  be  removed  by  wind  from  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  become  charged  with  vapor,  and  its  place  sup^ 
plied  with  fresh  air,  then  the  evaporation  continues  on  without  interruption. 

Air  without  vapor  (theoretically  known  as  dry  air)  does  not  exist  in  na- 
ture, and  can  not  probably  be  produced  by  art. 

141.  Capaeity  for  Absorption.— -Air  absorbs  moisture  at 
all  temperatures,  and  retains  it  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
power  of  the  air  is  termed  its  capacity  for  absorption. 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

and  evaporation  than  tbe  snn.  In  the  formation  of  ice  on  ponds,  for  instance,  on  a  windy 
night  in  extreme  winter,  nothing  is  actually  gained,  since  the  ice  wastes  bj  evaporation 
from  the  surface  as  fast  9a  it  forms  beneath.  Erery  housewife  knows  that  wet  linea 
dries  more'  rapidly  when  flying  in  the  cold  wind,  than  when  hanging  quieUy  in  the  warm 
sun.  The  ^riving  blast  which  accompanies  those  sudden  showers  that  vex  and  drench 
travelers  in  mountain  regions,  4)ringB  an  almost  instant  remedy  when  the  shower  has 
passed.  Air  at  rest  will  take  up  only  a  limited  quantity  of  moisture,  and  is  speedily  satu- 
rated. But  air  in  motion  is  never  satisfied,  and  is  constantly  abstracting  moisture  from 
the  soiL  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  constant  and  unobstructed  motion  of 
the  air,  which  reduces  open  land  to  barrenness. 

*^A  proper  understanding  of  the  influence  which  treeo  and  forests  have  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  a  country,  by  controling  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  is  of  great 
practical  importance  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one  who  journeys  in  Syria  or 
Greece,  that  the  sacred  and  classic  streams  should  be  of  such  mean  dimensions.  The 
circumstance,  however,  flnds  an  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  the  hills  of  these  countries 
have  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  forests.  And  the  like  cause  wUl  everywhere 
produce  the  like  effect.  In  an  open  country,  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  the 
rivers  discharge  is  not  only  less  than  in  a  wooded  country,  but  the  flow  is  incomparably 
more  irregular  and  unequal.  It  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  Western  States,  that 
since  the  country  has  been  extensively  cleared,  .the  alternations  of  the  *■  stage*  of  water 
in  the  rivers  have  been  more  marked  and  violent  In  New  England  the  effect  of  an  indis- 
criminate clearing  away  of  forests  has  been  practically  illustrated  by  the  constant  hin- 
derance  of  mill-streams  from  drought  and  ft'eshets.  Many  water-privileges  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  valuable  and  steady,  have  now  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dam 
which  was  conveniently  put  up  to  saw  an  a^oining  forest  into  profitable  plank^  now 
that  its  excellent  work  is  done,  will  drive  the  saw  in  the  summer  no  longer.  Many  of  the 
lai^er  New  England  facitories  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  steam-power  to  supply  & 
deficiency  in  the  volume  of  water,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  not  troublesome.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  forests  does  not  probably  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow,  although 
some  authorities  maintain  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  it  deprives  the  moisture  of  its  bene- 
ficent effect  upon  the  earth,  by  causing  it  to  be  too  rapidly,  abstracted — thus  producing 
pernicious  alternations  of  freshet  and  drought,  which  areas  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  soil, 
as  to  the  health  of  the  men  who  own  the  soiL" 

^  Qfebtions. — Does  air  exist  without  vapor  f  What  is  understood  by  the  eapad^  of  ab- 
sorption in  air  ? 
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A  volume  of  air  at  32°  can  absorb  sn  amount  ofmoiatare  equal  to  the  hun-    ' 
dredand  Bixtieth  part  of  its  own  weight,  acd  for  eveiy  37  additioaal  degrees 
of  heat,  tbe  quantity  of  water  it  can  absorb  at  32°  is  doubled.     Thus  a  body 
ofah:at32°F.ab3orbathe  160th  part  of  its  own  weight;  at  59°  F.,  the  80th; 
at  86°  R,  the  4(lth  ;  at  113"  F.,  the  20th  part  of  ila  own  weight  in 
It  tbUows  from  tbja  that  while  the  temperature  of  the  air 
arithmetical  series,  ils  capadtj  Ibr  moisture  is  accelerated  i 

,  Air  is  Baid  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  it  cou- 
tains  as  much  of  the  vapor  of  water  aa  it  ia  capable  of 
holding  with  a  given  temperature. 

142.  Hy-grom'e-lers. — Instruments  designed,  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  moiature  contained  in  the  atmos-' 
phere,  are  called  Hygrometers.* 

MaDj  organic  bodies  haye  the  property  of  absorbing  vapor,  and  thua  in- 
creasing their  dimen«ons.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  h^,  wood,  whale- 
bone, ivory,  etc  Any  of  these  conoected  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  change  in  volume  might  be  registered,  would  lumiah  a  hygrome- 
ter. TEe  thin,  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone,  which  by  bending  and 
roiling  up  when  placed  upon  the  warm  band,  constitute  tho  pjg^  39^ 
so-called   Ben^tivo  figures,   are  iUustrationa  of  tbis  prlit- 

If  we  fix  agunst  a  wall  a  long  piece  of  catgut,  and  bang 
a,  weight  to  the  end  of  it,  it  will  bo  observed,  as  the  air 
becomes  moist  or  dry,  to  alter  m  length ;  and  by  marking 
a  scale  tlie  two  estremities  of  which  are  determiuel  by  ob- 
servatiDn  when  the  air  is  veiy  dry,  and  when  it  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  measure  tb'e  varia- 

143.  Hair  Hygrometer. — An  instrument  called 
the  "  Hair  Hygrometer,"  ia  constTHcted  upon  this  principle. 
It  confdsts  of  a  human  hair,  fkatencd  at  one  extremity  to  a 
screw  (see  Fig.  39),  and  at  the  other  passing  over  a  puUsy, 
bung  Btrained  light  by  a  silk  thread  and  weight,  also  at- 
tached to  the  pulley.  To  the  axis  of  the  pulley  an  index 
is  attached,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  as 
the  pulley  turns,  through  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  hair,  (he  index:  moves.  'Wben  the  instrument  is  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  the  hair  absorbs  a  con^ersble  amount 
of  vapor,  and  is  thus  made  longer,  while  in  diy  air  it  be- 
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comes  shorter ;  so  that*the  index  is  of  course  turned  alternately  fhnn  one  side 
to  the  other. 

The  instrument  is  graduated  by  first  placing  it  in  air  artificially  made  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  the  point  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stops  under 
these^circumstanceSy  is  the  point  of  greatest  dryness,  and  is  marked  0.  The 
hygrometer  is  then  placed  in  a  confined  space  of  air,  which  is  completely 
saturated  with  vapor,  and  imder  these  circumstances  the  index  moves  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale :  this  point,  which  is  that  of  greatest  moisture,  is 
marked  100.  The  intervening  space  is  then  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
wliich  indicate  difiereht  degrees  of  moisture. 


Fig.  40. 


144  Dani.el's  Hygrometer.  —  Another 
form  of  hygrometer,  known  as  "Daniel's  Hygrom- 
eter," determines  the  moisture  in  the  air  by  indicat- 
ing the  dew  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which 
moisture  is  deposited  from  the  air.  It  oonsists  of  a 
bent  tube  of  glass.  Fig.  40,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  two  bulbs,  a  and  6,  are  blown.  The  bulb  b 
is  made  of  black  glass,  and  contains  a  little  ether, 
into  which  dips  the  ball  of  a  small  and  delicate 
thermometer,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube. 
The  whole  instrument  contains  only  the  vapor  of 
ether,  the  air  having  been  removed.  The  bulb  a  is 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  support 
of  the  tube  sustains  another  thermometer,  by  which 
we  can  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
an  observation  is  to  be  made  with  this  instrument, 
a  little  ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  of  the  bulb  a;  this  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  by  so  doing  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  other  bulb,  b.  As  isoon  as 
this  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dew 
will  be  observed  to  collect  upon  it,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  deposi- 
tion takes  place  is  determined  by  observing  the  thermometer  included  in  the 
tube.  If  the  air  is  very  moist,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  bulb  b  but  very  little 
before  dew  is  deposited  upon  it;  ii^  how;ever,  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  cooling 
must  be  carried  to  a  corresponding  Iow.er  degree.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
saturated,  the  slightest  depression  of  temperature  will  cause  its  moisture  to 
precipitate.  Knowing,  therefore^  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  we  are 
enabled  by  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose,  to  determine  the  proportional 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

145.  Conditions  of  Ebnllition.— Different  liquids  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  but  the  boiling  point  of  the 
same  liquid  is  always  the  same  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  boiling  temperature,  therefore,  constitutes 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  liquid,  and  in  practical 


QmxxoirB.— Deaoribe  DaafeTi  hygrometer.    How  does  the  boiling  point  of  liquids  yary  ? 
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chemistry  often  affords  a  ready  method  of  detecting  a  dif- 
ference in  the  chemical  composition  of  similar  liquids. 

Thus  water,  under  ordinary  circunfstances,  begins  to 
boil  when  it  is  heated  up  te  212°  F. ;  alcohol  at  173° ; 
ether  at  96°  ;  syrup  at  221°  ;  linseed  oil  at  640°. 

146.  Salinometer , — ^Water  containing  any  dissolved  matter  boQs  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pure — ^the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometric 
seale  rising  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  matter  dissolved  in'  the  water  in- 
creases. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  principle  in  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  "Salinometer,"  which  is  especially  used  by  salt-boilers 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  boilers. 
It  simply  consists  of  a  delicate  thermometer  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler,  and  by  means  of  a  properly  graduated  scale,  the 
percents^  of  salt  held  in  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water. 

147.  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  on  Boiling. — 
liquids,  in  general,  being  boiled  in  open  vessels,  are  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  prevent  and  retaid 
the  particles  of  water  from  expanding  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form  steam. 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  ojfthe  atmosphere  varies,  as  it  does  at  different  times 
and  places,  or  if  it  be  increased  or  diminished  by  artificial  means,  the  boilmg 
point  of  a  hquid  wiU  undergo  a -corresponding  change. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  fifteen 
pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of  sur&ce.  It  varies  occasionally  at  the  same 
place  sufficiently  to  affect  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of  4^  degrees. 

148.  Measurement  of  Altitudes . — As  we  ascend  into  the  at- 
mosphere the  pressure  is  diminished,  because  there  is  less  of  it  above  us ; 
it  therefore  follows,  that  water  at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere  will  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  and  it  has  been  found  by  observation,  that  an  ele- 
vation of  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  causes  a  difference  of  one  de- 
gree in  its  boiling  point.  Hence  the  boiling  point  of  water  becomes  an  in- 
dication of  the  he^ht  of  any  station  above  the  sea-level,  or  in  other  words, 
an  indication  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  thus  by  means  of  a  kettle  of 
Ixnling  water  and  a  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  summit  of  any  mountain 
may  be  ascertained  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  If  the  water  boils  at 
211*^  by  the  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  place  is  550  feet ;  if  at  210°,  the 
height  is  1100  feet,  and  so  on,  it  being  only  necessary  to  multiply  550  by  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  thermometer  between  the  actual  boiling  point  and 
213®,  to  ascertain  the  elevation.  In  the  city  of  Quito,  in  South  America, 
water  boils  at  194°  Fahr. ;  its  height  above  the  sea-level,  is,  therefore,  9,900 
feet 

As  we  descend  into  mines,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  there 

QuKSTXONS.— What  influence  has  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  hoUing 
point?    Bow  may  the  height  of  mountains  he  determined  hy  the  hoiUng  point  of  water  f 
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being  more  of  it  above  aa  tbau  at  the  BurTace  of  the  earth.  Water,  tberefbre, 
mist  bo  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  betbre  it  \Till  boil,  and  it  lias  been 
Ibund  that  a  descent  of  &MI  feet,  as  before,  maltea  a  difference  of  one  degree. 
.  Bailing  water  is,  comaequently,  not  equally  hot  at  all  plaeea  upon  tlie  eartii, 
and,  therefore,  not  every  where  alike  applicable  for  domestic  purpose's.  Thus 
at  Quito  and,  at  the  hospital  .of  St  Bernard,  ja  Sn-itzerland,  great  difficult 
is  experienced  in  cooking  ^fgs  by  boiling. 

r,  if  by  arUflcial  meanswe  increase  or  diminish  the  pressure 
a  the  Burtice  of  a  liquid,  we  change  ila  boiliug  point, 
in  a  vacuum,  ebulhtjon  will  commence  at  a  point  140° 
lower  than  in  the  open  air  If  a  vessel  of  ether  be  placed  uader  Hie  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  removed  fh)m  its  surfikce,  the  ■ 
vapor  rises  so  abundaatlj  that  ebullition  is  produced  without  any  increase  of 
temperature. 

149.  Pulse-  61a,ss, — This  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  simple  instrument 
Pjq  ^]^  called  the   pulse^lass,  Fig.  41,  which 

icon^sts  of  a  glass  tube,  c,  with  bulbs,  a 
and  b,  blown  upon  each  extremity;  the 
0  ia  then  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
its  vapor,  and  hermetically  sealed 
The  (HBasure  of  the  air  being  thus  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  upon  either  bulb  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  violent  ebul- 
lition. 

150.  Culinary  Paradox  —The  feet  that  water  boils  at  a  reduced 
temperature  under  diminished  pressure,  is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  known 
«3  the  culinary  paradox.     A  glass  flask,  conttuning  boiling-  water  is  closed 

Fi8  42  tightly  with  a  cork,  and  then  inverted,  as  in  Fig.  42.  The 
boiUng  will  instantly  cease,  owing  to  tho  pressure  of  the 
steam  which  is  formed,  upon  the  surlhco  of  the  liquid.  If 
we  now  pour  cold  water  upon  the  outside  of  the  flask,  tho 
steam  within  is  condensed,  und  a  partial  vacuum  produced, 
which  causes  the  boding  to  recommence  with  great  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  tho  outside 
of  the  flask,  the  steam  and  consequent  pressure  within  is  re- 
newed, and  the  boiling  ceases. 

A  proof  also  that  steam  in  escajung  from  boihogwater  is 
obhged  W  overcome  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere,  is  ob- 
tained by  repeating  the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister 
instead  of  a  globular  glass  Baak.     On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouring 
cold  water  over  it,  the  steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  canister  is  instantly  crushed  in  by  the  prossure  of  the  exter- 


(JUEsnost — Hoirimrthe  bolUng  point  of  n  liquid  bo  elevated  otdepreMedhyirtlflcial 
miwnat  Whit  le  the  pulM-^»M f  Whit  It  tbe  cnllnarr  psrsdoi?  What  oipertmant 
pnvei  that  iIauh  In  uciping  la  obliged  to  oTsnXHufl  (fas  pressure  of  the  staiogphBrs  t 
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151.  Sugar  Boiling • — Several  beautiful  applications  in  the  arts  have 
been  made  of  the  principle  that  liquids  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  when 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  refining  of  sugar,  if  the  syrup  is  boiled  in  the  open  ab,  the  tempera- 
ture of  tho  boiling  point  is  so  high  that  portions  of  the  sugar  become  decom- 
posed by  the  excess  of  heat,  and  lost  or  injured ;  the  sjTup  is  therefore  boiled 
in  close  vessels  from  v*^hich  the  air  has  been  previously  exhausted;  and  in  this 
way  the  water  of  the  syrup  may  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to 
prevent  all  injury  from  h3at. 

152.  Infill  CDco  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling  Point. — 
Adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  has  a  marked 
effoct  in  raising  the  boiling  point.  "Water  boils  somewhat  more  readily  in  a 
metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  glass..  If  the  interior  of  a  vessel  be  varnished 
with  shell-lac,  the  boiUng  will  not  often  occur  until  a  temperature  of  221<^  F. 
is  reached,  and  then  it  will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  at  each  evo- 
lution of  vapor  felling  to  212**  F.  Boiling  can  be  made  to  take  place  steadily 
at  212°  in  any  variety-of  vessel,  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  irregular  sub- 
stances, as  little  fragments  of  wire,  a  fow  pieces  of  charcoal,  etc.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  a  mass  of  boiling  liquid,  tlie  formation  of  vapor  takes  place 
principally  at  the  edges  of  the  solid  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  con- 
tact ;  and  the  introduction  and  presence  of  irregular  surfaces  thus  fecilitate 
its  formation. 

153.  Influence  af  Air  on  the  Boiling  P o i n t •— Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution  singularly  as- 
sists the  evolution  of  vapor.  Air  dissolved  in  water  acquires,  through  the 
agency  of  heat,  a  great  degree  of  elasticity,  and  minute  bubbles  of  it  are  in 
consequence  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  a  boiling  Uquid,  especially  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  into  these  bubbles  >the  steam  escapes  and 
rises.  Water  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  is  nearly  deprived  of  air ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  260**, 
or  48®  above  the  boiling  point,  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shat- 
tered with  a  loud  report  by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapor.  In  this  case, 
the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  liquid  throughout  the  mass  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  unstable  equihbriura ;  and  when  this 
equilibriu  Ji  is  overturned  at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess 
of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts  itself  and  the  explosion  is  the 
result  of  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  liquid  into  vapor. 

The  same  result  takes  place  when  ice,  free  fh)m  air,  is  melted  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  as  under  oil.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  formed 
gradually  rises  to  about  260°  F.,  when,  instead  of  boiling,  it  explodes. 

If  a  single  drop  of  water  containing  air,  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  mass  of 

QuESTioirB. — What  praclical  application  of  theBe  principles  has  heen  made  in  the  arts  ? 
What  inflaence  does  adhesion  have  upon  the  hoiling  point  7  How  may  liquids  he  made 
to  boil  steadily  ?  What  effect  has  air  dissolved  in  water  npon  the  evolution  of  vapor? 
What  curious  experiments  illustrate  this?  What  takes  place  vhen  ice  free  from  air  is 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air  ? 
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water  free  from  air,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250®  or, 260°  F., 
the  whole  volume  instantly  becomes  agitated  in  a  singular  manner,  and  an  ex- 
plosion generally  occurs. 

154.  Spheroidal  State . — ^When  a  drop  of  water  fails  upon  a  sur- 
^ce  highly  heated,  as  of  metal,  it  will  be  observed  to  roll  aloog  tte  sur&ce 
without  adhering,  or  immediately  passing  into  vapor.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  thai  the  drop  of  water  does  not  in  reality  touch  the  heated  surface,  but 
is  buoyed  up  and  supported  on  a  layer  of  vapor  which  intervenes  between 
the  bottom  of  the  drop  and  the  hot  surfaca  This  vapor  is  produced  by  the 
heat  which  is  radiated  from  the  hot  substance,  before  the  liquid  can  come  in 
contact  with  it,  and  being,  constantly  renewed,  oontiuues  to  support  the  drop. 
The  drop  generally  roUs  because  the  current  of  air  which  is  always  passing 
over  a  heated  surface  drives  it  forward.  The  drop  evaporates  slowly,  because 
the  layer  of  vapor  between  the  hot  surface  and  the  liquid  prevents  the  rapid 
transmission  of  heat.  The  liquid  resting  upon  a  cushion  of  steam  oontmually 
evolved  firom  its  lower  sur&oe  by  heat,  assumes  a  rounded,  or  globular  shape, 
as  the  result  of  the  gravity  of  its  particles  toward  its  own  center. 

The  designation  which  has  been  given  to  the  condition  which  water  and 
other  liquids  assume  when  brought  in  contact  with  very  hot  sur&oes,  is  that 
of  the  "  spheroidal  state." 

If  the  surface  upon  which  the  liquid  rests  is  cooled  down  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  vapor  is  not  generated  rapidly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  drop,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  heat  being  communni- 
cated  by  conduction,  will  transform  it  instantly  into  steam. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  practice  adopted  by  laundresses  of  touching 
a  flat-iron  with  moisture  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  is  sufficiently  hot. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  not  elevated  Bufficiently,  the  moisture  wets 
the  surface,  and  is  evaporated ;  but  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  the 
moisture  is  repelled. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  spheroidal  condition  of  water  fiimishes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  feats  often  performed  by  jugglers,  of  plunging  the  hands  with  im- 
punity into  molten  lead,  or  iron.  The  hand  is  moistened,  and  when  passed 
into  the  liquid  metal  the  moisture  is  vaporized,  and  interposes  between  the 
metal  and  the  skin  a  sheath  of  vapor.  In  its  conversion  into  vapor,  the 
moisture  absorbs  heat,  and  thus  still  further  protects  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  plunged  into  liquids  while  in  the  spheroidal 
state,  indicates -temperatures  considerably  below  the  ordinary  )>oiling  point. 
Thus  water  in  a  spheroidal  state  has  a  temperature  of  205° ;  alcohol,  167° ; 
ether,  93° ;  sulphurous  acid,  13°.  When  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  &II 
drop  by  drop  into  sulphurous  acid  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  water  is  in- 
stantly congealed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  even  when  the  containing  vessel 
is  red  hot. 


QniSTioirB.— What  takes  place  when  a  drop  of  water  faDs  npon  a  highly  heated  sorface  ? 
What  la  meant  by  the  spheroidal  state  ?  Why  can  the  hand  be  safely  plunged  into  molten 
iron?    What  is  tiie  temperature  of  liquids  in  the  spheroidal  state  f 
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155.  DistilUlion,  or  Soblimation,  is  a  process  by  which 

one  body  is  separated  from  another  in  close  vessels,  by 
means  of  heat",  in  cases  where  one  of  the  bodies  assuinea 
the  form  of  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other ; 
this  first  rises  in  the  tbrm  of  vapor,  and  is  received  and 
condeased  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  operation  is  termed 
Distillation,  when  the  vapor  formed  condenses  into  a 
1  cittid,  and  Sublimation  when  it  condenses  into  a  solid. 
The  product  in  the  first  instance  ia  called  a  distillate,  and 
in  the  second  a  svhlimale. 

Wfaea  the  product  of  one  dlBtiUation  ia  subjected  to  fuiiber  distillatioDB, 
in  order  to  free  it  to  a  still  greater  extent  froin  less  volatile  subataucea,  Ibe 
'  opeiatioa  is  called  recUficaHon. 

Bj  tbia  means  very  volatile  bodies  can  be  easily  aeparated  &om  lesa  vd^ 
tile  onea;    as  brandy  and  „ 

alcohia  from  the  lesa  vola- 
tile  water  which  may  be 
mixed  with  them.  Water 
at  extreme  pncity  can  also 
be  obtained  by  diadllation, 
because  tiie  non-volatile 
and  earthy  BubeCtuioee  con- 
tained in  all  spring  watera 
do  not  UBO&ai  with  the  va- 
por, but  remain  behind  in 
the  vesaeL 

Dislillatkni  upon  a  amaJl  aeale  is  effected  by  means oTapectiliar-shapedvra- 
■cl,  called  a  retort,  'Sig.  43,  which  is  half  filled  with  a  volatile  liquid  taiA 
heated ;  the  steam,  aa  it  tbrms,  paesee  SlQ,  44. 

Ihion^  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  glass 
recover  sat  into  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  is  then  condensed. 

When  the  operation  of  distillation  in 
eoadncted  on  an  exten^ve  scale,  a  largo 
vessel  c^led  a  "  aUl^'  is  used,  and,  for 
condenui^  the  vapor,  vats  are  con- 
Btnicted,  holding  serpeotiDe  pipes,  called 
"  worm^"  which  present  a  greater  con- 
denaing  surface  than  if  they  bad  passed  ^ 
directly  through  the  vat.  To  keep  the 
coil  of  pipe  cool,  the  vats  are  kept  filled 

QtrMTions.— Wliit  I«  diatllliflnii.  or  mWlmiUon  f    Whit  Is  the  aiflferecM  ImtwiiBn.i 
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with  cold  water.  In  Fig.  44,  a  is  a  furnace,  in  which  is  fixed  a  copper  ves- 
sel, or  still,  to  contain  the  liquid.  Heat  being  applied,  the  steam  rises  in  the 
head,  6,  and  passes  through  the  worm,  d,  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the.  refrigerator.  The  vapor  thus  generated  is  condensed  in  its  passage,  and 
|?asses  out  as  a  hquid  by  the  external  pipe  into  a  receiver. 

156.  Drying  and  Distillation . — The  difiference  between  drying 
by  heat  and  distillation  is,  that,  in  one  case,  the  substance  vaporized,  being  of 
bo  use,  is  allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphene ;  while 
hi  the  other,  being  the  valuable  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the 
liquid  form.  The  vapor  arising  from  damp  linen,  if  caught  wid  condensed 
would  be  distilled  water ;  the  vapor  given  out  by  bread  whilo  baking,  would, 
if  collected,  be  a  spirit  like  that  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  grain. 

157.  Latent  Heat. — When  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  heat  in  large  quan- 
tity disappears,  and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  ther- 
mometer. It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  lost,  but  remains 
incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  liquid,  or  the  gas, 
in  an  insensible  condition.  Heat  thus  disappearing,  is 
termed  Latent,  or  Insensible  Heat. 

For  example,  if  a  thermometer  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  snow,  or  ico  just 
upon  the  point  of  melting,  it  will  be  foxmd  to  stand  at  32^  E.  If  the  ice  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  and  the  temperature  tested  at  the  moment  it 
has  entirely  melted,  the  water  produced  will  have  only  the  temperature  of 
32^,  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ice.  Heat,  however,  during  the  whole 
process  of  melting,  has  been  passing  rapidly  into  the  vessel  firom  the  fire,  and 
if  a  quantity  of  mercury,  or  a  solid  of  the  same  size,  had  been  exposed  to 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  would  have  constantly  increased  in  temperature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  of  ice,  a  solid,  into  water^  a  liquid, 
has  been  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat. 

Again,  if  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water 
at  33°  F.,  we  shall  obtaui  twb  pounds  of  water  at  122°  a  temperature  ex- 
actly intermediate  between  the  temperature  of  the  two.  If,  however,  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  we  shall  ob-  - 
tain  two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°.  In  this 
case  the  water  has  lost  161°,  while  the  ice  has  apparently  gained  but  19° ; 
so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  become  latent.  Thus,  in  order  to  convert 
a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  33°,  as  much  heat  is  required  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  142  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  F.  Water,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  ice  in  combination  with  a  certain  quantity  of  heat. 


Questions. — ^What  is  the  difference  between  drying  hj  heat  and  distillation  ?  What 
remarkable  circumstance  characterizes  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization  ? 
Explain  what  is  meant  bj  latent  heat  ?  What  experiments  prove  that  liquefaction  occa- 
sions a  disappearance  of  heat? 
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158.  ffeat   required  to   Melt  Ice. — Some  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  that  is  required  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent  rise  ^ 
in.  temperature,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  conversion  of  a 
cube  of  ice,  three  feet  on  the  side,  into  water  at  32°,   would  absorb  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coali 

159.  Disappearance  of  Heat  in  Vaporization . — In  the 
oonyeision  of  a  liquid  into  gas  or  vapor,  heat  disappears  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  hquid. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  vaporization,  may  be  easily  rendered  perceptible 
to  the  feeUngs  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  some  liquid  which  readily  evapo- 
rates, such  a&  ether,  alcohol,  etc.,  upon  the  hand.  A  sensation  of  cold  is 
immediately  experienced,  because  the  hand  is  deprived  of  heat,  which  is 
drawn  away  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  .  On  the  same  prindple, 
inflammation  and  feverish  heat  in  the  head  may  be  allayed  by  bathing  the 
temples  with  any  liquid  which  evaporates  easily,  as  Cologne  water,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  etc. 

A  vessel  oontainlng  water  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  temperature,  receives  equal  accessions  of  heat  in  equal  times. 
The  water  at  first  rises  steadily  in  temperature,  and  at  212^  it  boHs.  After 
this,  no  matter  how  jnuch  the  heat  is  increased,  provided  the  steam  be  al* 
lowed  to  escape  fireely,  it  becomes  no  hotter ;  all  the  heat  which  is  added 
serving  only  to  convert  the  water  at  212°  into  steam  or  vapor. 

This  &ct  is  of  considerable  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and  attention 
to  it  will  save  much  fuel  in  culinary  operations.  Soups,  etc.,  made  to  boil  in 
a  gentle  way  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  as  when 
they  are  made  to  boil  over  a  strong  fire  with  the  greatest  violence.  When  a 
liquid  is  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,,  as  a 
oomparatively  small  quantity  of  heat  will  be  then  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
fiiere. 

160.  Latent  Heat  of  Steam . — ^If  we  immerse  a  theipometer  in 
boiling  water,  it  stands  at  212° ;  if  we  place  it  in  steam  immediately  above  it, 
it  indicates  the  same  temperature.  The  question  then  arises,  what  becomes 
(^all  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the^  water,  since  it  is  neither  indi- 
cated by  the  water  nor  by  the  steam  formed  firom  it  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
it  enters  into  the  water  and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raising  its  tem- 
perature. The  proof  that  steam  contains  more  heat  than  boiling  water,  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  &ct  that  if  we  mix  an  oimce  of  water  at  212°  with  five  and 
-a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  60° ;  but  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  with^ 

QucsTxoxfl. — What  is  the  eomparatire  qnantitj  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  ice  into 
vater  ?  To  what  extent  ia  heat  rendered  latent  by  vaporization  ?  What  experiments 
prove  that  heat  disappears  in  vaporization  ?  Do  liquids  acquire  additional  heat  after  at- 
taining a  boiling  temperature?  What  practical  application  can  be  made  of  this  principle 
in  dcHDiestio  economy?  What  is  the  sensible  heat  of  steam?  What  is  its  latent  heat? 
Hoir  may  steam  at  212°  F.  be  proved  to  contain  more  heat  than  water  at  the  same  tem- 
peratore? 
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five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^,  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
water  at  212°.  The  steam,  from  which  the  increased  heat  ia  all  derived, 
contains  as  much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, as  would  be  necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the 
temperature  of  60°  to  212°,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  beat  as  would 
be  requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  162°  of  temperature^ 
This  quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying  162°  by  six 
and  a  hal^  which  will  give  a  product  of  988° — ^the  excess  of  heat  contained 
in  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  -over  that  contained  in  an  ounce  of  boiling 
water  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat  are  absorbed 
in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  this  constitutes  the  lat^it  heaA 
of  steam. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  conyerted  into 
yapor,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  that  is  constantiy  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never  receive  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  de^ 
stroy  it.  A  tin  k«ttle  ocKitaining  water  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
most  fierce  furnace,  and  remain  uninjured  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed,  without  con- 
taining water,  to  the  most  moderate  fire,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The 
heat  which  the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  containing  water  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  steam  into  which  the  water  is  converted.  So  long  as  water 
is  contained  in  the  ve^l,  this  absorption  of  heat  will  continue ;  but  if  any 
part  of  the  vessel  not  containing  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  metal 
will  be  fused,  and  the  vessel  destroyed. 

161.  Effects  Produced  by  the  AbsorptioD  of  fleat. — 
In  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  and  of  Uquids  into  gases  or  vapored 
the  heat  which  disappears  is  the  agent  by  which  lique&ction  in  the  one  case, 
and  vaporization  in  the  other,  are  produced ;  in  other  words,  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  production  ^f  the  change.  A. 
liquid,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  soUd  and  heat,  and 
a  vapor  as  a  compound  of  heat  and  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  formed. 

162.  Freezing  Matures.— The  absorption  ©f  heat  con- 
sequent on  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts  for  thq  production  of  ar- 
tificial cold  ;  and  the  compounds  of  different  substances 
which  are  made  for  this  purpose,  are  called  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

The  most  simple  freezing  mixtuTQ  is  snow  and  salt  Salt  dissolved  in 
water  would  occasion  a  reduction  of  temperature,  but  when  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  two  solids  are  such,  that  both  by  mixing  are  rendered  liquid,  a  still 

QuEsnoKS. — Why  does  a  kettle  containing  water  remain  aniixjared,  when  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire  ?  What*  may  bo  considered  as  the  true  oonstitation  of  liquids  and  ▼&- 
pors  ?  What  are  freezing  mixtures  ?  Why  doeB.a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  produce  « 
high  degree  of  cold? 
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greator  degree  of  oold  is  produced.  Such  a  relation  exists  between  salt  and 
snow,  or  ice,  and  therefore  the  latter  substances  are  used  in  preference  to 
water.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  salt  causes  the  snow  to  melt  by  rea- 
son of  its  attraction  for  water,  and  the  water  formed  dissolves  the  salt:  so 
tiiat  both  pass  from  the  sohd  to  the  liquid  condition.  If  the  operation  is  so 
conducted  that  no  heat  is  suppUed  from  any  external  source,  it  follows  that 
the  heat  absorbed  in  liquefaction  must  be  obtained  from  the  salt  and  snow 
which  comprise  the  mixture,  and  they  must  therefore  suflfer  a  depression  of. 
temperature  proportional  to  the  heat  which  is  rendered  l&tent 

In  this  way  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  40°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water 
may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  this  experiment  to  the  freezing  of 
ice-creams  is  Buniliar  to  all 

By  mixing  snow  and  sulphuric  add  together  in  proper  proportions,  a  tem- 
peratm^  of  from  10°  to  90°  below  zero  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

A  very  convenient  process  for  freezing  water  without  the  use  of  ice  is  to 
drench  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochloric 
(muiiatic)  acid  of  the  shops,  in  this  way  a  very  low  temperature  may  be 
xeadily  obtahied.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  cov- 
ered with  hoar,fit)st,  and  water  in  tubes  or  bottles  immersed  in  the  mixture, 
is  speedily  frozen. 

163.  Greatest  Artificial  C  o  1  d -f-The  most  mtense  artificial  cold 
is,  however,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  volatile  liquids,  such 
as  result  from  the  condensation  and  UquefacUon  of  certain  gases.  By  means 
of  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  placed  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  M.  Katterer  obtained  the  enormously  low 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- degrees  below  zero. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  b^  the 
Bewly-formed  vapor,  and  the  more  rapidly  evaporation  takes  place,  the  more 
rapidly  is  heat  abstracted  from  the  evaporating  liquid  and  from  surrounding 
substances. 

164.  Freezing  by  Evaporation — Ether  may  be  made  to  evapo- 
rate BO  rapidly  as  to  freeze  water,  even  in  summer.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  filling  a  small  glass  tub^  with  water,  and  surrounding  it  with  cotton,  or 
some  other  porous  substance,  soaked  in  ether.  If  a  current  of  air  be  then 
directed  upon  the  cotton  from  a  common  bellows,  the  ether  will  evaporate 
and  absorb  heat  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  convert  the  FiQ.  45. 

water  into  ice  in  a  few  ^. 

<i  

— j^ 

- ,  _  ^  . —  ^i^ 

strument  known  as  the 

QussTioxs. — By  what  prooew  may  water  be  frozen  in  summer  without  the  aid  of  ic^f 
What  is  the  most  intense  artificial  cold  produced  ?  What  is  the  lowest  degree  of  tem- 
perature ever  obserred  ?  To  what  is  the  cold  produced  hy  evaporation  due  ?  How  may 
water  be  frozen  by  the  OTaporation  of  ether  ?    Explain  the  action  of  the  cryophorus. 
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cryophoras,  or  frostrbearer^  strikingly  illustrates  the  production  of  cold  by 
evaporation.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  tube,  and  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  45.  The  air  is  first  expelled 
from  the  instrument  by  boiling  the  water  inclosed,  and  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  by  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube,  e. 
While  the  instrument  is  entirely  filled  with  steam,  the  point  e  is  fused  by 
th3  blow-pipo  flame,  and  the  opening  hermetically  closed.  In  experimenting 
with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured  into  one  bulb,  and  the  other,  or 
empty  bulb,  is  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The 
vapor  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  vapor  which  rises  into  the  vacuum  from  the  water  in  the  other  bulb.  A 
rapid  evaporation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  water-bulb,  and  condensation 
in  the  empty  bulb,  until  by  reason  of  the  condensation  and  rapid  evaporation, 
the  water  in  the  former  bulb  is  cooled  so  low  as  to  freeze. 

Practical  Illustrations  — ^A  shower  of  rain  cools  the  air  in 
summer,  because  the  earth  and  the  air  both  part  with  tlieir  heat  to  promote 
evaporation.  In  a  like  maimer,  the  sprinkling  of  a  hot  room  with  water  cools 
it. 

The  danger  arising  from  wet  feet  and  clothes  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  body  by  the  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  wet  materials  j 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  this  way  reduced  below  its  natural  standard, 
and  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  interrupted. 

The  evaporation  which  takes  place  continually  from  the  surface  of  tho 
skin  and  the  cells  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  is  a  powerfully  cooling  agency,  and 
a  protection  against  external  heat.  "When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased 
by  exercise,  or  by  exposure  to  high,  temperatures,  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion take  place  rapidly.  Heat  is  thereby  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  in 
large*  quantity,  and  a  healthy  temperature  of  the  feystem  maintained.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  persons  are  enabled  to  expose  tliemselves  for  a  time 
to  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature  without  serious  inconvenience, 
as  in  foundries,  boilet-rooms  of  steamers,  ovens  of  manufactories,  etc.  I^ 
however,  the  air  be  moist,  or  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  varnislied,  so  as  to 
check  or  prevent  perspiration  and  evaporation,  the  heat  can  only  be  sus- 
tained for  a  few  moments. 

The  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are  thawing^ 
is  always  peculiarly  cold  and  chilly.  This  is  duo  to  the  constant  absorption 
of  heat  from  the  air  by  the  ice  and  snow  in  their  transition  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid  state. 

166.  Conversion  of  Latent  into  Sensible  Heat.— When 
vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids,  and  liquids  are  changed 

QITE9TIQ27S. — How  does  a  shower  of  rain  cool  the  air  and  the  earth  in  summer?  How 
does  the  drainage  of  a  country  promote  its  warmth  ?  From  what  does  the  danger  of  wet 
clothes  and  feet  arise  ?  How  does  perspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  tho 
skin  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  body  ?  Why  is  the  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
peculiarly  cold  and  chilly?  Under  what  circumstances  is  latent  converted  into  sensihte 
heat? 
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into  solids,  the  latent  heat  contained  in  them  is  set  free, 
or  made  sensible. 

If  water  be  taken  into  an  apartment  whose  temperature  is  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  allowed  to  congeal,  it  will  render  the  room  sen- 
sibly warmer.  It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  tubs  of 
"water  are  allowed  to  freeze  in  cellars  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  cold. 

The  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  it  gives  forth  as  it  freezes, 
furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  in  rendering  the  transitions  of  atmospheric  temperature,  from  heat 
to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat,  uniform  and  gradual. 

In  the  colder  regions,  every  ton  of  water  converted  into  ice  gives  out  and 
diffuses  in  the  surrounding  region  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  a  ton  of  water 
fix)m  32°  to  174° ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  thawing  of  the  ice  absorbs  a  like  quantity  of  heat :  thus,  in  the  on© 
case,  supplying  heat  to  the  atmospliere  when  the  temperature  fells ;  and,  in 
the  other  absorbing  heat  from  it  when  the  temperature  rises. 

In  the  winter,  the  weather  generally  moderates  on  the  fell  of  snow ;  snow 
is  frozen  water,  and  in  its  formation  heat  is  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  temperature  increased. 

Steam,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  it  contains^  is  well  adapted  for  the 
warming  of  buildings,  or  for  cooking.  In  passing  through  a  line  of  pipes,  or 
through  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  condensed,  and  imparts  to  the  adjoining 
surfaces  nearly  1000©  of  the  latent  heat  which  it  contained  before  condensation. 

Steam  bums  much  more  severelythan  boiling  water,  for  the  reason  that 
the  heat  it  imparts  to  any  surfece  upon  which  it  is  condensed,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water. 

167.  Elastic  Force  of  Vapors.— AH  vapors  are  elastic, 
like  air. 

The  tendency  of  vapors  to  expand  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  unlimited  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  through  every 
part  of  a  vacuum,  be  its  size  what  it  may,  exercising  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force  against  any  obstacle  which 
may  restrain  it. 

Becent  researches  of  M.  Babinet,  a  French -physicist,  seem  to  show,  that  all 
gases  and  vapors  entirely  lose  their  elasticity  when  reduced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  tenuity,  and  that  no  gas  or  vapor,  formed  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  can  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  an  empty  space  20,000  tunes 
greater  than  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  or  vapor. 


QuESTi6ir8.~How  does  the  freezing  of  water  tend  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  sor- 
roanding  atmosphere  ?  Why  is  steam  well  adapted  for  the  warming  of  huildings  and 
for  cooking  ?  Why  does  steam  bum  more  severely  than  water  of  the  same  temperatnra  > 
WhAt  is  said  of  the  elasticily  of  vapors  ?    In  what  manner  d  j  vapors  tend  to  expand  f 

6* 
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The  force  with  which  a  vapor  expands  is  called  its  elastic 
force,  or  tension. 

The  elasticitj  or  pressure  of  vapors  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  steam^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  all  vapors. 

168.  Expansive  Force  of  Steam  .—When  a  quantity  of  pure 
steam  is  confined  in  a  dose  vessel,  its  elastic  force  will  exert  on  every  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  a  certain  pressure  directed  outward,  having  a 
tendency  to  burst  the  vessel.  * 

When  steam  is  generated  in  an  open  vessel  its  elastic  force  must  be  equal 
to  the  elastic  force  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  otherwise  the  pressure  of 
the  air  would  prevent  it  from  forming  and  rising.  Steam,  therefore,  produced 
from  boiling  water  at  212°  F.,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  15  pounds 
upon  every  square  mch  of  surfsice,  or  one  ton  on  eveiy  square  foot,  a  £>rce 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower 
temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  pressure  which 
is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  under 
which  water  boils  be  increased,  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  formed  will  be  increased  in  a  like  proportion.  We  have^ 
therefore,  the  foUowing  rule  * — 

Steam  raised  from  water,  boiling  under  any  given  pres- 
sure, has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under 
which  the  water  boils. 

Steam  of  a  high  elastic  force  can  only  be  made  in  close  vessels,  or  boilerSb 
The  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  in  tiie  first  instance,  boils  at  212°,  but  the  steam 
thus  generated  being  prevented  frt)m  escaping,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  equally  as  on  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  therefore  the  boiling  point 
of  the  water  becomes  higher  and  higher ;  or  Id  other  words,  the  water  has 
to  grow  constantly  hotter,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  form.  The  steam 
thus  formed  has  the  same  sensible  temperature  as  the  water  which  produces 
it 

169.  Marcet's  Digester . — The  above  principles  are  experimentally, 
proved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Marcet's  Digester.  This  con^ 
sists  of  a.  stout  globular  vessel  oC  iron,  Fig.  46,  into  which  a  portion  of  mer- 
cury is  poured,  and  -then  water  sufficient  to  half  fill  it.  Into  the  top  of  the 
vessel  a  long  glass  tube,  &,  is  tightly  fitted,  open  at  both  ends,  and  dipping 
into  the  mercury.  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  inches. 
The  globular  vessel  has  also- two  other  openings,  into  one  of  which'  a  stop- 

QiTESTiOKg ^What  is  the  force  with  which  a  vapor  expands  termed  ?    In  what  manner 

Will  steam  confined  in  a  dose  Tessel  exert  a  pressure  ?  What  is  the  pressure  of  steam 
gehierated  in  the  open  air?  What  rule  governs  the  elasticitj  of  steam ?  What  aming»> 
ments  are  essential  to  the  production  of  steam  of  great  elastic  force  ?  What  relations  ex- 
is^  hetween  the  temperatnre  of  steam  formed  under  pressure  and  the  water  which  pro* 
duces  it?  What  is  Marcet*s  digester  ?  What  principles  may  be  experlmoitally  proved 
by  this  apparatus? 
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cock,  df  is  screwed,  and  into  the  other  a  thermom-  Fi<j.  46. 

eter,  c,  having  its  bulb  within  the  globe.  Heat  is 
appUed  to  the  vessel,  and  the  water  made  to  boiL  So 
long  as  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is 
permitted  through  the  open  stop-cock  d,  the  tempera- 
ture of  ebulhtion,  as  mdicated  by  the  thermometer,  c^ 
contuiaes  steady  at  212°,  and  the  steam  formed  exerts 
a  pressure  of  course  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  1 5  lbs. 
to  the  square  mch.  On  shutting  the  stop-cock,  and 
continuing  the  heat^  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
rises  above  212°.  The  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  becomes  denser,  and  as  fresh  portions  continue 
to  rise  from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  sur^ice  of 
the  water  increases,  and  this  in  turn  pressing  upon  the 
mercury,  forces  it  to  ascend  in  the  tube.  Now  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  expresses  the  elastic 
force  or  pressure  of  the  steam  produced  m  the  boiler 
at  any  particular  temperature  above  212°.  Thus  the  /?/!".. "r-f..."!'..!^.'?'.\ 
weight  of  that  section  of  the  atmosphere  which  presses  '' 

upon  the  mercury  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
30  inches;  and  this  pressure  must  be  overcome  by  the 
steam  at  212°  before  it  can  commence  to  act  upon  the 
mercurial  guage  at  all.  For  every  thirty  inclies  after  this  that  the  mercury 
is  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is- said  to  have  the  pressure,  or 
elastic  force  of  another  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  mercury' in  the  tube 
stands  at  30  inches,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres ;  at  45  incbeSi 
of  two  and  a  half;  at  60  inches,  of  three  atmospheres,  and  so  on.  The  boil- 
ing point  of  the  water,  also,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  increases  with  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  upon-  its  surface.  "When  the  mercury  stands  at  30 
inches,  or  when  the  pressure  on  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  an  additional 
atmosphere,  the  thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249° ;  at  60  mches, 
273° ;  at  90  inches,  or  with  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  291°  and  so  on. 
170.  Tables  of  the  Temperature  and  Pressure  of 
Steam . — As  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of 
steam,  and  the  varying  temperature  at  which  water  boils  or  gives  off  steam 
under  pressure,  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  steam- 
engine,  the  French  government  many  yeara  ago  appointed  a  commission  of 
eminent  scientific  men  to  investigate  the  Whole  subject  The  result  of  their 
labors  has  been  embodied  m  a  series  of  tables,  which  show  at  once  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  formed  in  contact  with  water  at  any  given  temperature,  or  con- 
versely, the  temperature  at  any  given  pressure.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
temperature  of  steam  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  twenty-  five  atmos- 


QuwTioir.— Under  what  drcmnttancea  were  the  relations  between  the  temperature  imd 
pressnre  of  steam  investigated? 
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pheres,  or  375  pounds  upon  each  'Square  inch  of  boiler  surface,  was  439®. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  producing  steam  of  this  pressure,  must  have 
been  consequently  the  same. 

171.  Determination  of  Steam-pressure  in  Boilers. — 
The  application  of  these  principles  affords  a  ready  method  of  determining  the 
pressure  at  any  moment  which  steam  exerts  upon  the  interior  of  a  bofler,  or 
upon  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  Thus,  if  a  thermometer  inserted  into  a 
steam-boiler  indicates  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  we  know  that  the  steam  ex- 
erts a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds  upon  a  square  inch;  if  the 
thermometer  stands  at  249'^.  the  pressure  is  30  pounds •  at  273°,  45  pounds; 
and  so  on. 

172.  Barometer  Gaage . — ^The  degree  of  pressure  which  steam  ex- 
erts upon  the  interior  of  the  boiler  is,  however,  more  generally  determined  by 
the  height  to  which  a  column  of  mercury  is  elevated  and  sustained  by  such 
pressure.    The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  a  "  steam"  or 

"barometer  guage."  It  consists  simply 
of  a  bent  tube,  A,  C,  D,  E,  Fig.  47,  fitted 
into  the  boiler  at  one  end,  and  open  to 
the  air  at  the  other.  •  The  lower  part  of 
the  bend  of  the  tube  contains  mercury, 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  will  stand  at  the  same  level, 
H,  R,  in  both  legs  of  the  tube.  When 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  ia 
depressed  in  the  leg  C  D,  and  elevated  in 
the  leg  D  B.  A  scale,  G,  is  attached  to 
the  long  arm  of  the  tube,  and  by  observ- 
''"^  ing  the  difierence  of  the  levels  of  the  mer- 

cury in  the  two  tubes,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  calculated.  Thus, 
when  the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  15  pounds 
per  square  inch.  If  the  mercury  stands  30  inches  higher  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  tube,  then  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, or  is  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  so  on. 

173.  Varying  Conditioas  of  S t eam-pr essuroi — It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  relations  between  the  pressure  of  steam  and  its  tempera- 
ture which  have  been  pomted  out,  exist  only  when  the  steam  is  in  contact 
with  a  body  of  water  from  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  as  in  an 
ordinary  steam-boilet  Under  such  circumstances,  the  elasticity,  or  expansive 
force  of  the  steam,  increases  rapidly  with  its  increase  in  temperature,  but  in 

QiTKSTiOKB. — Hov  maj  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  interior  of  a  hoiler  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  thermometer?  What  is  a  barometer  guage?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances do  the  relations  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the  pressure  of  steam 
and  its  temperature  exist  ?    In  what  manner  does'  steam  heated  apart  from  water  expand  ? 
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a  greater  degree  by  equal  additions  of  heat  at  high,  than  at  low  temperatUrea 
I^  however,  the  steam  is  heated  apart  from  water,  it  follows  the  law  that 
legulates  the  expansion  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  that  equal  increments  of 
heat  expand  it  equally  at  all  temperatures-r-this  expansion  being  equal  to 
l-490th  of  its  volume  at  32°  F.  for  every  additional  degree  of  heat  imparted  to 
it* 

174.  High-pressure  Steam.— Steam  generated  by  water 
.  boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is  known  as  high- 
pressure  steam*     By  this  we  mean  steam  condensed,  not 
by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  by  pressure,  just  as  high- 
pressure  air  is  merely  condensed  air.     To  obtain  double, 

*  Some  very  carious  ezperiiilente  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  seem  to 
show  that  fiteam  and  other  vapors,  when  subjected  to  extraordinary  pressure,  do  not  con- 
tinue to  expand  witli  additions  of  heat,  but  actually  contract  The  first  inforniation  which 
was  obtained  in  relation  to  this  subject  was  from  a  very  dangerous  experiment  tried  many 
years  tdnce  in  England.  A  measured  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  a  boiler,  with  all 
the  safety-valves  most  carefully  closed,  and  every  chance  for  the  escape  of  steam  pre- 
vented. The  fire  was  now  got  up,  and  for  some  time  the  steam-guage,  as  usual,  indicated^ 
a  regularly  increasing  pressure.  At  length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  pressure 
was  seen  slowly  but  gradually  to  diminish,  and  although  the  boiler-plates  became  nearly 
red-hot,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  continued,  and  when  the  boiler  had  cooled,  it  was 
found  that  no  water  had  escaped. 

The  experiment  was  afterward  repeated  by  De  la  Tour,  a  French  chemist,  in  a  diflferent 
manner  with  similar  results.  He  partially  flUed  some  very  strong  glass  tubes  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  some  other  liquids,  furnished  them  with  guages,  and  hermetically 
sealed  them.  The  tubes  were  then  gradually  exposed  to  heat,  until  the  contained  liquids 
vaporired,*and  as  true  steam  became  transparent,  or  invisible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  law  **  that  the  elasticity^or  expansive  force  of  vapors  augments  with  every  ad- 
ditional increase  of  temperature,"  was  not  found  to  hold  good,  and  the  following  results 
were  obtained :  . 

All  the  liquids,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  vapor  gradually  formed 
from  them  exerted  upon  their  surfaces,  required  to  be  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature before  complete  vaporization  took  place.  Ether,  which  passes  into  vapor  in  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  of  96^  F.,  only  became  vapor  at  328- ,  in  a  space  equal  to 
double  its  original  bulk  I  At  this  temperature  its  vapor  should,  according  to  the  reo(^- 
nised  law  of  expansion,  have  exerted  a  pressure  of  £03  atmospheres,  or  more  than  8,000 
pounds  x>er  square  inch  •  it,  however,  exerted  a  pressure  of  only  37  atmospheres,  or  555 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Alcohol,  which  occupied  2-8ths  the  capacity  of  its  tube,  gradu- 
ally expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and -then  suddenly  disappeared  in  vapor,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  404*^  F.  ;  its  calculated  pressure  was  3,600  pounds  per  square  inch  *.  its  real 
pressure  was  only  1,700  pounds.  Water  was  found  to  become  vapor  in  a  space  equal  to 
about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  773°.  At  this  temperature 
its  solvent  power  was  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  glass 
and  broke  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  to  tho  water  to  diminish 
its  action.  As  the  vapors  in  the  tubes  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of 
cloud  filled  the  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  re-appeared. 

In  explanation  of  the  diminished  pressure  which  vapors  of  high  temperature  exert  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  conditiLons,  it  has  been  suggested  that  their  particles,  by  reason 
of  their  forced  and  close  contiguity,  are  partially  controlled  by  a  force  of  cohesion,  which 
in  part  neutralizes  the  expansive  force  imparted  by  the  heat. 

QiTESTiON. — ^What  is  high-pressure  steam  ? 
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triple,  or  greater  pressure  of  steam,  we  must  have  twice, 
thrice,  or  more  steam  under  the  same  vohime. 

175.  Super-heated  Steam.— Steam  which  has  been  heated 
in  a'  sepatate  state  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is 
known  as  super-heated  steam.  In  this  condition  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  effects  not  attainable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  steam  ;  such  as  the  distillation  9f  oils, 
the  carbonization  of  wood,  etc. 

la  some  of  the  processes  recentiy  introda6ed  for  the  distillaAions  of  oils  by 
the  use  of  super-heated  steam,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  elevated  to  h 
Bofficient  degree  to  melt  lead.  To  effect  the  carbonization  of  wood,  steam  is 
elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature .  by  passage  through  red-hot  pipes. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  vessel  containing  wood  which  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  charcoal  The  heated  steam  penetniting  into  tlie  pores  of 
the  wood,  drives  off  the  volatile  portibnSi  the  water,  tar,  etc.,  and  leaves  the 
pure  carbon  behind. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  lard  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  carcase  of  the  whole 
hog  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  very  high  pressure  and  tempera^ 
ture.  This  acting  upon  the  mass  of  flesh,  breaks  up  and  redilces  the  wh<de 
to  a  fat  fluid  mass,  leaving  the  bones  in  the  state  of  powder.  Steam  of  or- 
dinary pressure  and  temperature,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  not 
produce  this  effect. 

176.  Tapor  prodneed  by  different  Liquids.— Equal  bulks 
of  different  liquids  raised  to  their  respective  boiling  points, 
produce  very  different  quantities  of  vapor. 

Water  furnishes,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  much  larger  amount  of  vapor  than  any 
other  liquid ;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  212*',  ex- 
panding to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212°,  or  to  about  1700  times  its 
volume ;  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  at  its  ordinary  boiling 
tenu>erature,  expands  only  528  times  its  volume ;  ether  to  298 ;  and  oil  of 
turpentine  to  193. 

177.  Ratio  between  Sensible  and  Latent  Heat.— The 
sum  of  the  sensible  heat  of  steam,  and  the  quantity  of 
latent  hbat  contained  in  it,  are  always  the  same,  since  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as 
its  sensible  heat  rises. 

Water  may  be  easily  made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  100^, 

QxntSTCoirs. — ^What  is  super-heated  steam  ?  For  what  purposes  Is  it  applied  ?  Hoir  earn 
wood  be  carbonised  by  the  use  of  stoaxn  ?  How  is  high-pressure  steam  employed  in  the 
mannfitcture  of  lard  ?  Is  the  quantity  of  vapor  produced  from  equal  bulks  of  liquid  the 
same  ?  What  are  illustrations  of  this  ?  What  ratio  exists  between  the  sensible  and  lat- 
ent heat  of  steam  f  Is  there  any  economy  in  evaporating  water  at  a  low  temperature  and 
under  diminished  prennire  ? 
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hat  the  steam  generated  is  much  less  dense  tliaai  that  produced  at  212^ 
and  has  a  greater  latent  heat.  If  water  boils  at  312°,  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  (rendered  latent)  an  vaporization,  will  be  less  by  100°  than  if  it  had 
boiled  at  212° ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished 
pressure,  at  112°,  the  heat  absorbed  hi  raporization  will  be  100°  more  than 
if  it  had  boiled  at  212°.  Hence  there  can  be  no  eeonqmy  of  heat  in  distilling 
in  vacuo. 

The  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
1184°,  wo  may  very  readily  ascertain  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  tempe- 
rature, by  subtracting  its  sensible  heat  from  this  .constant  number.    For  ox- 
ampie^  steam  at  280°  has  a  latent  heat  of  904°  (1184—280—904:);  so  also- 
tfteam  at  100°  has  1084°  of  latent  heat  « 

*  The  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  formation, 
expansion,  and  condensation  of  vapors,  are  practically  applied  in  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  in  many  industrial  operations.  A  further  considera- 
tion of  them  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

178.  liquefaction  of  Gases. — Grases  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from  va- 
pors, but  comparatively  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  their  constitution  is  similar,  and  is  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  they  contain. 

Faraday  demonstrated  the  possibility,  by  the  joint  action  of  cold  and  great 
pressure,  of  reducing  several  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  to  the  liquid 
and  even  to  the  solid  state. 

The  method  employed  by  him  was  .    Pia.  48. 

to  generate  the  gas  from  materials 
placed  in  one  end  of  a  strong  glass 
tube,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  her- 
metically sealed,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  48.  The  gas,  accumulating  in  a 
confined  space,  exerts  an  enormous  pressure  m  virtue  of  its  expansive  force ; 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  itself  condenses  into  a  liquid 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  most  remote  from  the  materials,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
(me,  from  the  liability  of  the  tube  to  burst  under  the  pressure  exerted,  and  the 
bands  and  &ce  of  the  operator  should  always  be  protected  by  gloves  and  a 
mask  of  wire  gauze.  In  this  way  chlorine,  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sev« 
eral  other  gases,  may  be  liquefied. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  different  construction,  but  involving  the  same 
principle,  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  liquefied  and  solidified  in  large  quantities. 
The  details  of  this  process  will  be  described  under  the  chemical  consideration 
c^  this  substance. 

QuxanoarB. — How  may  the  latent  heat  of  steam  be  calculated  ?  To  what  do  gases 
imd  vapora  andonbtedly  owe  their  constitntion  ?  Who  first  liquefied  gases  ?  By  what 
means  was  this  aooomplished  ?    What  gases  were  thus  liquefied  f 
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Some  of  the  gases  are  Kquefiable  with  much  greater  facility  than  others,  and 
a  few  assume  a  hquid  or  solid  form  by  the  mere  application  of  cold,  as  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  Others  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  a 
liquid  state  by  subjection  to  immense  pressure  aided  by  the  greatest  artificial 
cold.  Among  these  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  coal  gas, 
etc  Oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  over  900  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  140°  below  zero. 

179.  Absorption  of  Gases  by  Water . — All  gases  are  absorbed 
or  condensed  by  water  iii  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  case  they  must 
certainly,  assume  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  very  different  for 
different  gases ;  and  in  the  same  gas  the  quantity  absorbed  depends  upon  the 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  colder  the  wator,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  gas  taken  up  and  re- 
tained by  it. 


CHAPTER    III. 

LIGHT. 


180.  light  and  its  Cliemical  Relations.— The  general 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Optics,  a  department  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Light,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  agent  in  producing  chemical  changes, 
especially  in  the  organized  forms  of  matter ;  while  the 
physical  characters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical action  of  light  on  its  structure,  are  often  of  the 
greatest  chemical  value. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important  laws  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  light,  constitutes  a  proper  introduction  and  preparation  for  the  study 
of  its  chemical  effects. 

SECTION    i.  • 

NATUBE    AND    SOUBCES    OF    LIGHT. 

181.  Nature  of  light.— Of  the  real  nature  of  light  we 
know  nothing.  Two  theories  or  hypothesis,  however,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  phenomena,  which  are 

QuES'noNS. — ^Are  all  gases  reduced  with  equal  facUitjr?  'What  gases  have  resisted  all 
attempts  to  liquefy  them  f  What  is  said  of  the'  absorption  of  gases  by  water  ?  What 
oonnection  is  there  between  li^ht  and  chemistry  T  What  do  we  know  rei^eetfa^  the  real 
nature  of  light  ? 
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known  as  the  Corpuscular,  or  Emission  theory,  and  the 
Undulatory  theory. 

182.  The  Corpuscular  Theory  supposes  the  sensation  of 
light  to  be  occasioned  by  the  transmissioi;i  of  particles  of 
a  refined  species  of  matter  from  the  luminous  body  to  the 
eye. 

According  to  this  theory^  there  is  a  striking  analogy  or  resemblance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelling.  Thus,  we  recognize  the  .odor  of 
an  object  in  consequence  of  the  material  particles  which  pass  from  the  object 
to  the  organs  of  smelling,  and  there  prodi:^ce  a  sensation.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  visible  object  at  any  distance  may  be  supposed  to  send  forth  parti- 
cles of  light,  which  move  to  the  eye  and  produce  vision,  by  acting  mechan- 
ically on  its  nervous  structure,  as  the  odoriferous  particles  of  a  rose  produce  a 
sensible  eflfect  upon  the  organs  of  smcE 

183.  The  Undulatory  Theory  supposes  that  all  space, 
and  the  interstices  of  all  material  objects,  are  pervaded  by 
an  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  of  inconceivable  tenuity. 
This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  is  susceptible  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations  or  undulations  by  impulses  inces- 
santly emanating  from  all  luminous  bodies*  These,  reach- 
ing the  eye,  affect  the  optic  nerve,  and  produce  the  sen- 
sation which  we  call  light. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear;  the  vibrations,  or  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium  being  supposed 
to  pass  along  the  space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  undulations  of  the  air,  produced  by  a  sounding  body, 
are  transmitted  to  the  ear. 

The  corpuscular  theory  was  sustained  by  Newton,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
generally  believed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  recent  experiments  instituted 
Toy  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  of  France,  conclusively  demonstrate  its  incor- 
rectness. It  is  now,  therefore,  entirely  discarded  by  all  the  leading  scientific 
authorities,  and  the  undulatory  theory  is  received  as  substantially  correct — 
since  it  aflbrds  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  &cts  upon  which  the 
.^cionce  of  optics  is  based.  The  language,  however,  which  is  generally  em- 
l  loyed  in  describing  optical  phenomeiia  is  for  the  most  part  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  corpuscular  theory. 

184.  Sonrees  of  Light. — The  great  natural  sources  of 

Qinsnosts. — Explain  tho  corpuscalar  theory  of  light.  What  analogy  does  this  theory 
present?  Elzplain  the  undulatory  theory.  What  analogy,  according  to  this  theory,  exists 
between  the  eye  aod  the  ear  t  Which  theory  is  generally  received  1  What  are  the  sources 
of  light? 
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light  are  the  sun*  and  the  heavenly  bodies.    All  bodies 
when  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  become  luminous. 

All  solid  bodies  begin  to  emit  light  in  the  daytime  at  the  same  temperature, 
viz.,  977°  of  Fahreiiheit's  thermometer.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  a  temperature  of  2600°  it  is 
almost  forty  times  as  intense  as  at  1900°.  Gases  must  be  heated  to  a  muck 
greater  extent  before  they  begin  to  emit  light 

185.  Electric  Lighl.— The  most  splendid  artificial  light 
known  is  developed  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

The  electric  light,  so-called,  is  produced  by  fixing  pieces  of  pointed  char- 
coal to  the  wires  connected  with  opposite  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bair 
tery,  and  bringing  them  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.     The  space 
between  the  points  is  occupied  by  an  arch  of  flame  that  nearly  equals  in  daz- . 
zling  brightness  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

186.  Phosphorescence • — The  term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to 
that  property  which  various  bodies  possess  of  emitting  a  feeble  light  at  ordi- 
nary, or  low  temperatures. 

Phosphorescence  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  phos- 
phorus (an  elementary  substance  which  emits  light  in  the  dark).  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  phenomenon  is  now  known  to  proceed  from  oth^ 
fancies. 

A  great  number  of  bodies  possess  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark  when 
they  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Oyster  shells 
which  have  been  ignited  and  cooled,  especially  exhibit  phosphorescence. 
Among  other  substances  which  are  often  luminous  in  the  dark,  are  white 
paper  (especially  when  it  has  been  heated  nearly  to  burning),  egg-shells, 
corals,  bones,  ivory,  leather,  and  the  skins  of  men  and  animals.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  probably,  that  the  bodies  by  bemg  exposed  to  light, 
absorb  a  portion  of  it  unaltered  into. their  substance  by  adhesion,  and  subse- 
quently give  it  out  in  a  dark  place. — Gmelin. 

The  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  occurs  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  living  organized  bodies.  The  glow- worms,  and  several  species  of  flies  and 
beetles,  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  their  bodies  a  beautiful  pale,  bluish 
white  light  The  great  lantern-fly  of  South  America  is  especially  brilliant — 
a  single  insect  affording  sufficient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  read.  The 
appearance  of  vast  luminous  tracts  in  the  sea,  at  night,  is  a  well-known  phe- 
nomenon. This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the  wa^pes,  to  elec- 
tricity, or  to  the  formation  of  gases  containing  phosphorus,  through  the  pu- 
trefaction of  marme  animals ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  phosphorescent  animalculae. 

-    --      -   —  —  ^  -  - 

QiTBSTiONS. — At  -what  temperature  do  solids  become  luminous?  How  is  the  most  splen- 
did artificial  light  produced  ?  What  is  phosphorescence  ?  Under  what  circumstances  do 
bodies  often  become  luminous  ?  How  is  the  phenomenon  accounted  for  ?  What  substances 
exhibit  phosphorescence  in  the  most  marked  degree  ?  What  are  remarkable  instances 
of  phosphorescence  in  the  animal  kingdom  ?  To  what  is  the  lominous  appearance  of  fh« 
fieadae? 
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-Sea^fish,  iii-genei^l,  60on  after  death,  exhibit  a  luminous  appearance,  par- 
ticularly the  herring  and  the  mackerel  The  light  is  most  intense  before 
putrefaction  commences,  and  gradually  disappears  as  decomposition  proceeds, 
lu  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon  more  distinctly, .  the  fish  should  bo  gut- 
ted, and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.  By  placing  such  luminous  fish  also 
in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts  or  common  salt,  the 
solutions  even  become  luminous,  and  the  appearance  continues  for  some  days; 
it  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  liquids  are  agitated.  The  light  is  quickly 
extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  and  by  acids  in 
general 

The  decay  of  wood,  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  moisture  and 
a  emsSl  quantity  of  air  are  present,  is  frequently  attended  with  an  evolution 
of  light  Wood  exhibiting  this  appearance  is  familiarly  known  as  *^  light 
tpood,"  and  is  of  a  white  appearance.  "When  wood  decays  in  the  presence  of 
much  moisture  and  a  free  access  of  air,  it  is  reduced  to  a  brown  pulverulent 
mass  wliioh  fs  not  luminous.  The  phosphorescence  of  wood  ceases  when  the 
temperature  falls  as  low  as  42^  F.,  and  it  is  also  irrecoverably  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  cause  of  phosphorescence  is  not  fully  understood ;  it  is,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  tho  air, 
or  water,  and  tiie  so-called  phosphorescent  matter.  This  matter  is  capable 
of  separation  from  the  living  animal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and 
disagreeable  odor. 

Light  is  also  developed,  under  pertain  ciicnmstances,  in 
the  act  of  crystallization. 

If  the  process  of  crystallizing  certain  substances  bo  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  observed  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  faint  flash  of  light. 

,SE0TION    II. 

PEOPERTIBB    or    LIGHT. 

187.  Propagation  of  Light. — Light,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  derived,  moves  in  straight  lines,  or  rays,  so  long 
as  the  medium  traversed  is  uniform  in  density. 

By  a  meSium,  we  mean  the  space  or  substance  through  which  light  passes. 
In  taking  aim  with  a  gun  or  arrow,  we  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
light  moves  in  straigirt  hues,  and  try  to  make  the  projectile  go  to  the  desired 
object  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 


Questions. — ^Wbat  circumstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  sea-fish  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  luminosity  of  decayod  wood?  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  phosphorescence? 
Is  light  ever  developed  by  the  act  of  crystallization  ?   In  what  manner  is  light  propagated  ? 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  49,  the  line  A  B,  which  repreaents  the  line  of  sight,  is  alao 
the  direction  of  a  line  of  light  passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction  from  the 
object  aimed  at  to  the  eye  of  the  marksman. 

Fia.  49. 


188.  DiTcrgenee  of  light.— Eaysof  light proceedingfrom 
'  a  luminous  body  diverge,  or  spread  out  from  one  another 

in  every  direction. 

189.  law  of  Blminntion  of  light  by  Distance.— When 
light  diverges  from  a  luminous  center,  its  intensity  dimin- 
ishes, not  according  to  the  distance^  but  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.* 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  the  intensity  of  light  will  be  one  fourth  of 
what  it  is  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  the  intensity  will  be  one  ninth  of  what  it 
is  at  one  foot.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  illumination  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  &om  a  single  candle  would  be  the  same  as  that  from  four,  or  nine 
candles  at  a  distance  of  two,  or  three  feet,  tlie  numbers  four  and  nine  being 
the  square  of  the  distances  two,  and  three,  from  the  center  of  illumination. 

190.  Velocity  of  light. — Light  does  not  pass  instanta- 
neously through  space,  but  requires  for  its  passage  from 
one  point  to  another  a  certain  interval  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

191.  Action  of  light  on  Matter.— When  light  falls  upon 
any  object,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  ;  1st,  it 
may  be  bent  back,  or  reflected  ;  2d,  it  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  disappear  ;  or  3d,  it 
may  be  transmitted,  or  pass  through  the  body.  . 


*  It  is  an  exceedingly  carious  fact,  that  this  law  of  the  yariation  of  iailnenoe  aceording 
to  the  square  of  the  distancct  applies  to  all  physical  forces  which  spread  or  radiate  from  a 
center,  such  as  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  sound. 

QmsTiONS. — ^What  is  meant  by  the  divergence  of  light?  How  does  the  intensity  of 
light  diminish  by  distance?  ninstrate  this  law.  What  is  the  Telocity  of  light  ?  How  i« 
light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  dl^wsed  of? 
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When  the  portion  of  light  reflected  from  any  surface,  or 
point  of  a  surface,  to  the  eye  is  considerahle,  such  sYirface, 
or  point,  appears  white  ;  when  very  little  is  reflected,  it 
appears  dark-colored  ;  but  when  all,  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  none  are  reflected  back  to  th^  eye,  the 
surface  appears  black. 

192.  Transparent  and  Opaque  Bodies.— Bodies  which 
allow  the  light  which  falls  upon  their  surfaces  to  pass 
through  them,  are  said  to  be  transparent ;  while  those 
which  prevent  its  passa,ge  are  said  to  be  opaque. 

193.  Lnmiuons  Bodies  are  those  which  shine  by  their 
own  light ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  s^,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  metal  rendered  red-hot,  etc. 

AH  bodies  not  in  themselves  luminous,  become  visible 
by  reflecting  the  rays  of  light, 

194.  law  of  Reflection  of  light.— The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  reflection  of  light  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  motion  of  an  elastic 
body  thrown  against  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  If  the  light 
fells  perpendicularly  upon  a  flat  surface,  it  is  turned  back, 
or  reflected  perpendicularly,  arid  in  the  same  lines  ;  if  it 
falls  obliquely,  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  50,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  an  incident  ray  of  light 
&Uing  on  a  mirror,  P  0-  It  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  B  E.  If  wo 
draw  a  line,  D  B,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  at  the  point  of 
reflection,  B,  it  will  be  found-  that  the 
angle  of  Incidence,  A  B  D,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  E  B  D. 
If  the  %ht  falls  perpendicularly  upon  tho 
eur&ee,  P  CS,  as  in  the  direction  D  B,  it 
win  be  reflected  in  the  same  line,  B  D ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  will  coincide.- 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to 
every  form  of  surface,  curved  as  well  as  plane,  since  a  curvfe  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  an  inflnite  number  of  little  planes^ 

QuiSTiOKS.-r'Whea  is  a  body  light-colored,  and  irhen  dark  ?  What  are  transparent 
andopaqne  bodies?  What  are  luminous  bodies?  How  are  bodies  not  luminous  ren- 
dered visible  ?    What  is  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  light  ? 
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195-  EefraetlOD.— Wbeo  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent 
substance  of  uniform  density,  it  continues  on  its  course 
unchanged  ;  but  if  it  falls  upon  the  surfltce  obliquely,  its 
direction  is  suddenly  changed  as  it  enters  the  transparent 
object,  or  medium  ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction 
in  a  straight  line,  and.  on  quitting  the  medium,  it  is  again 
abruptly  bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  the 
surface  of  entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to 
each  other.  Such  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  termed  Refraction, 

When  the  ray  of  llglit  paases  from  a  rarer  to-a  dmser  modiam  (aa  from  air 
into  glaas  or  water),'llio  ray  is  bent  or  refracted  toward  a  line  perpendicular 
to  that  point  of  ths  surface  on  which  the  light  &lla  ;  when,  on  the  contmty, 
the  ray  pa^ta  from  a  denser  to  o  rarer  medium,  the  ray  ia  bent  in  tbe  opposite 
direction,  or  from  tbe  perpendicular.  * ' 

p,g_  [;j_  Thus,  ia  Fig.  61,  suppoBS  n  m  to  represent  the 

I—  Hurtaco  of  water,  and  S  0  a  ray  of  light  atriluDg 
upon  its  Hurikoe,  When  the  ray  S  0  enters  the 
water,  it  will  no  longec  pursue  a  str^ght  cuursc^ 
but  will  be  refracted,  or  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular lino,  A  B,  in  tho  direction  0  H.  The  denser 
the  water  or  otiier  flmd  may  be,  the  more  the  ray 
9  0  H  will  bo  refracted,  or  turned  toward  A  B. 
It,  on  the  contrary,  a  ray  of  lig*t,  H  0,  passeslVom 
the  water  into  the  air,  its  direction  after  ieavuig  the  water  will  be  further 
ftoni  the  perpendicular  A  B,  in  tho  direction  O  S. 

A  straight  eticW,  partly  immorsol  in  watui,  appears  to  be  broken  or  bent 

at  the  point  of  immcraion.    Tliia  is  owing  to  tlio  fact  that  tlio  rays  of  light 

proceeding  from  the  part  of  the  Hick  contained  in  the  water  are  retracted,  or 

Fid.  62.  caused  to  doviute  from  a  straight  Une  as  they  pass  from  tiio 

Iwator  into  the  air;  consequently  that  portion  of  tiie  stick 
immersed  in  tlie  water  will  appear  to  l>e  lilted  op,  or  to 
be  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Ibrm  an  angle  wiU)  the 
part  oak  Of  tho  water. 
The  bent  appearance  of  the  stick  in  water  is  repreeented 
m  Fig.  63.  For  Uie  same  reason,  a  spoon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  or  an  oar  paitially  immersed  in  water,  always  ap- 
pears benti 

QmiBnom.— Inuit  ia  noieretood  by  the  TEhutbo  of  lighl  f  VPlwn  ■wva  ■  rmy  of  11^ 
dlncHoD  r    Whst  funlUu  fact  iUa>tnil«i  OM  prlutdpla  ?  '     < 
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196.  Variations  o(  RefractiTe  Power.— No  law  has  yet 
been  discovered  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  re- 
fractive power  of  bodies  from  their  other  qualities.  As  a 
general  rule,  dense  bodies  have  a  greater  refractive  power 
than  those  which  are  rare  ;  and  the  refractive  power  of  any 
particular  substance  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  its  density  is  increased  or  diminished. 

KefractiTe  power  seems  to  be  the  only  property^  ex<;ept  weight,  which  is 
unaltered  by  chemical  combination  j  so  that  by  knowing  the  refractive  power 
of  the  ingredients,  we  can  calculate  that  of  the  compound. 

All  highly  inflammable  bodies,  such  aiis  oils,  hydrogen,  the  diamond,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  amber,  camphor,  etc.,  havo  a  refractive  power  from  ten  to 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  incombustible  substances  of  equal  density. 

Of  all  transparent  bodies  the  diamond  possesses  the  greatest  refractive  or 
iight-bendlng  power,  although  it  is  exceeded  by  a  few  deeply-colored,  almost 
opaque  minerals.  It  is  in  part  to  this  property  that  the  diamond  owes  its 
brilliancy  as  a  jewel 

Many  years  before  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  proved  by  ex- 
periment, Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  high  re- 
fractive power,  that  it  would  ultimately  ,be  found  to  be  inflammable. 

The  determination  of  the '  refracting  power  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable 
guide  in  estimating  its  chemical  purity.  The  adulteration  of  essential  oils 
may  in  this  way  be  often  detected  with  ease,  when  it  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  ascertain  it  Thus  genuine  oil  of  cloves  has  a  refractive  power 
expressed  by  the  numbers  1,535,  while  that  of  an  impure  and  adulterated 
specimen  was  not  more  than  1,498.  ' 

197.  Double  Refraction  is  a  property  which  certain 
transparent  substances  possess,  of  causing  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  them  to  undergo  two  refractions ;  that 
is^the  single  ray  of  light  is  divided  into  two  separate  rays. 

A  very  common  mineral  called  "  Iceland  spar,"  ^^  53 

which  is  a  crystallized  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  possessing  double 
refracting  propertie&  It  is  usually  transparent  and 
colorless,  and  its  crystals,  as  shown  m  Fig.  53,  have 
the  geometrical  form  of  a  rhomb,  or  rhomboid ; — ^this 
term  being  applied  to  a  solid  bounded  by  parallel 
&ceS)  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  105°. 

QtJBSTioNS. — What  estimate  can  -re  form  of  the  refractive  power  of  a  body  from  its  other 
qualities?*  What  is  the  refractive  property  of  inflanamable  substances?  What  transpa- 
rent sabstance  possesses  the  greatest  reductive  power  ?  How  may  refraction  be  used 
for  determining  the  chemical  pnrity  of  a  substance?  What  is  an  illustration  of  thiat 
What  is  double  retnationi  yfbaX  substance  possesses  doubly  refiractiDg  powers  in  a  rr 
narkaUe  degree  ? 
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Fig.  54. 


The  manner  in  which  a  cr7S|;al  of  Iceland  spar  diyides  a  ray  of  light  into 

two  separate  portions  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  64;  in 
which  S  T  represents  a  ray  of  light,  falling  upon  a  sur- 
face of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  A  D  E  C,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Instead  of  passing  through  without  any 
refraction,  as  it  would  in  case  it  had  fallen  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  surface  of  glass,  the  ray  is  divided  into 
two  separate  rays,  the  one,  T  0,  bemg  in  the  direction  of 
the  original  ray,  and  the  other,  T  E,  being  bent  or  re- 
fracted. The  first  of  these  rays,  or  the  one  which  follows 
the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  is  called  the  "  ordinary" 
ray ;  the  second,  which  follows  a  different  law,  is  caHed 
the  "  extraordinary"  ray. 
If  we  look  at  an  object,  as  a  dot,  aletter,  or  a  line,  through  a  platQ  of  gkuss 
Fig.  55.  «  i*  appears  smgle^  but  if  a  double  re- 

fiuctin^  substance,  as  a  plate  of  Ice- 
land spar,  be  substituted,  a  liouble 
image  will  be  perceived,  as  two  dots, 
two  letters,  two  lines,  etc.  This  re- 
sult of  double  refraction  is  represented 
in  Fig.  65. 

The  phenomenon  of  double,  refrac- 
tion is  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar 
molecular  structure  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  passes.  This  is 
proved  by  taking  a  cube  of  regularly  annealed  glass,  which  produces  but  one 
refracted  ray,  and  heating  it  unequally,  or  subjecting  it  to  pressure :  a  change 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  double  refraction  takee 
place. 

The  diamond  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  precious  stones,  with  a 
single  exception  (the  garnet),  by  having  only  a  single  refi-action,  the  others 
possessing  double  refraction,  or  giving  a  double  image  of  a  taper  or  small 
light  viewed  through  their  faces.  By  the  same  means  all  precious  stones,  ex- 
cept diamond  and  garnet,  may  be  distinguished  from  artificial  ones,  by  the 
former  having  double  refraction,  and  the  latter  only  single  refraction. 

198.  Polarization . — Light  which  has  been  refracted  from 
certain  surfaces,  or  transmitted  through  certain  substances, 
under  certain  special  conditions,  assumes  new  properties, 
and  is  no  longer  reflected,  refracted,  or  transmitted  as 
before.  This  change  in  the  action  of  light  is  called  Po- 
larization, and  a  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

A  ray  of  Hght  which  by  any  method  has  become  polarized,  seems  to  have 


QuiSTiONa — To  vhat  is  tJiiii  phenomenon  due  ?  How  may  the  diamond  be  difitingnished 
from  all  other  precious  stones  ?  What  is  polarused  light?  What  is  the  origin  and  ex- 
planation of  this  term  ? 
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acquired  a  property  of  possessing  sides.  If  the  original  ray  be  supposed  to  be 
a  c}  lindrical  rod,  polished  or  white  all  round,  which  is  capable  of  being  re- 
flected from  a  polished  surface  wliatever  part  of  its  circumference  may  strike 
that  surface,  tho  pokirized  ray  may  bo  compared  to  a  square-shaped  rod  with 
four  flat  sides,  two  of  wliich  (opposite),  bright  aud  poHsbed,  are  capable  of  re- 
flection, while  two,  black  or  dull,  are  not  Now,  the  word  "  poles,'" in  physi- 
cal science,  is  often  used  to  denote  the  ends  or  sides  of  any  body  which  have 
acquired  contrary  properties,  as  the  opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  which  are 
called  the  positive  and  negative  poles.  By  analogy,  the  ray  of  light  whose 
Bides,  situated  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  were  found  to  be  endowed 
with  opposite  physical  properties,  was  said  to  be  polarized.  The  term  is  un- 
fortunate, but  is  too  firmly  engrafted  upon  science  to  be  changed. 

The  explanation  of  the  change  occasioned  by  polarization  of  light  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  common  light 
is  assamed  to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  progress  of  the  wave ;  there  are  perpendicular  vibra- 
tions, and  there  are  horizontal  vibrations.  Polarized  light,  on  the  contrary, 
is  light  occasioned  by  vibrations  taking  place  in  only  one  plane — the  effect  of 
whatever  produces  polarization  being  to  suppress  all  the  vibrations  which 
take  place  in  one  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  Hence  the  different 
properties  possessed  by  opposite  sides  or  poles  of  the  ray. 

Common  light  is  converted  into  polarized  Ught,  for  all  practical  purposes 
atkd  for  experiment,  in  three  ways — 

First, — ^When  it  is  reflected  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  fifty-six 
degrees,  forty-five  minutes  from  the  perpendicular.  It  is  also  polarized  by 
reflection  from  almost  any  bright  non-metallic  surface,  but  the  maximum  po- 
larizing angle  for  each  different  surface  is  peculiar  to  itself.  When  the  re- 
flection fix>m  glass  takes  place  at  the  exact  angle  of  56^  45',  all  the  light  is 
polarized,  but  when  the  angle  of  reflection  deviates  from  this  amount,  some 
of  the  reflfected  light  will  remam  unchanged,  the  qujmtity  unpolarized  being 
in  proportion  to  the  deviation. 

Secondly, — ^Light  may  be  polarized  by  transmission  through  a  bundle  con- 
sisting of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  plates  of  thin  glass  or  mica. 

Thirdly, — ^Light  is  polarized  by  passing  through  certain  transparent  crys- 
tals, especially  those  which  possess  the  gfoperty  of  double  refi'action. 

199:  Peculiarities  of  Polarized  Light— If  a  ray  of  light 
which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  fi'om  a  glass  plate  is  caused  to  fall 
upon  a  second  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  as  common  light  would  be.  If  the 
plane  of  the  second  reflectmg  surface  is  so  inclined  to  the  first,  that  the 
ray  falls  at  an  angle  of  56°;  the  ray  is  not  reflected  at  all,  but  vanishes;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  plane  of  the  second  reflecting  surface  is  parallel  to  the 
firstj  it  is  entirely  reflected.    It  is  also  a  peculiar  property  of  polarized  light. 


QiTEBTiovs. — In  whsA  three  ways  may  light  he  polarized  ?  What  peculiarities  are  mani- 
fested hy  llgrht  polarized  hy  reflection  from  glaw?  How  is  polarized  light  affected  hy 
certain  brani^arent  sabstances  ? 
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that  it  will  not  pass  through  certain  substances  which  are  transparent  to  com- 
mon light.  This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  mineral  substance 
called  tourmaline,  the  internal  structure  of  wliich  is  such,  that  a  ray  of  eom* 
mon  light  which  has  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of  it,  and  thereby  become 
polarized,  can  not  pass  through  a  second  similar  plate,  if  it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  first. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  56,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  caused  to  pass  through  a  thin 
p.Q  gg  plate  of  tourmaline,  as  c  d,  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  a  6,  and  be  received  upon  a  sec- 
ond plate,  e/  placed  symmetrically  with  the 
$  >j™"z^  I  first,  it  passes  through  both  without  diffi- 
^^ilil_>^  culty ;  but  if  the  second  plate  be  turned  a 
quarter  round,  as  in  the  direction  g  hj  the 
light  is  totally  cut  off. 

200.  Discovery  of  Polarized  Light . — ^The  phenomenon  of 
polarized  light  was  discovered  in  1808,  by  Mains,  ayoimg  engineer  officer  of 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  viewing  through  a  double  refracting  prism 
of  Iceland  spar  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  fi-om  a  glass  window  in  one  of 
the  French  palaces,  he  observed  some  very  peculiar  effects.  The  window  ac- 
cidentally stood  open  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  at  an  angle  of  5G^  and  Mains 
noticed  that  the  light  reflected  at  this  angle  was  endowed  with  properties 
which  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  light. 

201.  Practical  Applications  ofPoIarized  Light . — The 
principles  of  polarized  light  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  many 
practical  results.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  all  reflected  light,  come  fl'om 
whence  it  may,  acquires  certain  properties  which  enable  us  to  distingui^  it 
from  direct  light ;  and  the  astronomer,  in  this  way,  is  enabled  to  determine 
with  infallible  precision  whether  the  light  he  is  gazing  on  (and  which  may 
have  required  hundreds  of  years  to  pass  fix)m  its  source  to  the  eye),  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  luminous  body  itself  or  is  derived  from  some  other  source  by  re- 
flection. 

It  has  been  also  ascertained  by  Arago  that  light  proceeding  fi*om  incandes- 
cent bodies,  as  red  hot  iron,  glass,  and  liquids,  under  a  certain  angle,  is  po- 
larized light ;  bat  tliat  light  proceeding,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from 
an  inflamed  gaseous  substance,  such  as  is  used  in  street  Illumination,  is  always 
in  a  natural  state,  or  unpolarized.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  sun,  he- 
discovered  that  the  light-giving  substance  of  this  luminary  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  gas,  and  not  a  red  hot  solid  or  liquid  body. 

When  we  transmit  light,  whether  common  or  polarizedj  through  a  pi(^0  of 
well  annealed  glass,  it  suffers  no  change,  and  we  see  no  structure  in  the  glass 
different  from  what  we  would  see  if  we  looked  through  pure  water.    But  if 

QiTiBSTtows.— UluBtrate  this  in  the  case  of  tourmaline.  When  and  how  was  polarized 
light  discovered  ?  What  are  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  polarized  light  ?  What 
is  the  diffarence  between  light  emitted  from  iH<»inde8cent  solids  and  inflamed  gases? 
What  inference  has  Arago  made  respectii^  the  oenstitntlon  of  the  sun  ?  What  informa- 
tion does  polarised  light  impart  respecting  the  stracture  of  bodies? 
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tre  make  heat  pass  tlirough  the  glass,  by  placing  the  edge  of  the  plate  upon 
a  heated  iron,  or  if  we  either  bend  or  compress  the  glass  by  mechanical  force, 
its  structure,  or  the  mechanical  condition  of  its  particles,  will  bo  changed.  If 
we  now  transmit  common  light  through  the  glass  thus  changed,  the  change 
will  not  be  visible ;  but  if  we  transmit  polarized  light  through  it,  and  allow 
that  light  to  be  reflected  from  a  transparent  body  at  an  angle  of  about  56°, 
and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  common  light  was  reflected 
and  polarized,  the  observer,  looking  through  tho  glass,  will  see  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  indicating  the  efifects  of  the  compressing  or  dilating  forces,  or  of 
the  contracting  or  expanding  cause — ^the  degree  of  compression  or  dilatation, 
of  expansion  or  contraction,  being  indicated  by  the  colors  displayed  at  par- 
ticular parts  of  the.  glass.  In  this  way  polarized  light  enables  us  to  discover 
that  certam  xx>rtions  of  a  body  havo  been  subjected  to  certain  mechanical  forces, 
the  nature  of  which  must  bo  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  has  been  originally  formed,  or  in  wliich  it  has  been  subsequently  placed. 
On  this  principle,  many  bodies  which  are  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and 
whieh  upon  examination  appear  to  be  i^erfectly  uniform,  or  homogenous  in 
structure,  exhibit,  under  polarized  light,  the  most  exquisite  organization.* 


*  "  Integnmentary  substancea  in  partiealar  form  a  brilliant  and  interesting  class  of  ob- 
jects. A  section  of  a  horse*  s  hoof  has  the  effect  of  the  richest  Brussels*  carpet,  with  a 
symmetrical  pattern  that  might  be  copied  by  thn  loom.  ' 

"  The  vegetable  world  has  a  less  brilliant  displ:,iy  to  make,  but  is  still  replete  with  in- 
terest. Cuticles  containing  flint  are  often  very  beautiful :  that  of  the  common  marestail 
presents  a  remarkably  neat  shawl  pattern  in  stripes.  Very  carious  optical  cffocts  are  pre* 
sented  by  the  various  starches.  The  starch  called  tons-les-mois,  having  tho  largest  gr^ns, 
Is  nsnaUy  selected  for  exhibition. 

**  Crystalline  forms,  however,  afford  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarized  Ught.  Saladne,  a  salt  extracted  from  the  bark  of  tho  willow,  offers,  when 
almost  an  imperceptible  film,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  consicting  cot  merely  of  gold, 
but  of  lapis  lazuli,  ruby,  emerald,  and  opal.  Chlorate  of  potash  strews  the  field  of  view 
with  liberal  handfuls  of  pyramidal  jewels.  Chromate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  bright 
yellow  solution,  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  club-shaped  crystals,  which  have 
been  comjtared  to  vast  heaps  of  constables*  staves.  Oxalate  of  potash,  like  several  other 
combinations  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  salt  of  such  variety  and  brilliancy,  that  its  crystals,  float- 
ing and  glowing  in  a  few  drops  of  solution  on  the  slide,  look  as  if  their  form  and  color 
were  the  result  of  a  Chinese  imagination  in  its  happiest  moments. 

**Fanoy  yourself  living  in  a  region  solely  illuminated  by  Aurora  borealis — imagine  a 
country  where  every  passing  cloud  throws  a  diverse-colored  shadow  of  gorgeous  hues 
across  your  path ;  where  the  air  breeds  rainbows  without  the  aid  of  a  shower,  and  where 
the  summer  breeze  breaks  those  rainbows  into  irregular  lengths,  fra^^ments,  and  glitter- 
ing dust,  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  land,  like  antumtiol  leaves  swept  by  a  gals 
frfm  the  forest,  and  you  have  an  approximate,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated  Idea  of  tho 
eff«icts  of  polarized  light  on  substances  capable  of  being  affected  by  It.  For,  it  Is  light  en- 
dowed with  extra  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  versatility.  It  renders  visible  mi:.uto  details  of 
structure  in  the  mostglirlng  colors ;  it  gauges  crystalline  films  of  infinitesimal  thinness ; 
it  betrays  to  the  student's  search,  otherwise  inappreciable  differences  of  density  or  elas- 
ticity in  tho  various  parts  of  tissnes.  Indeed,  as  a  detector,  polarized  light  is  i  ivaluable, 
acting  the  part  of  a  spy  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances.  It  denounces  as  cot- 
ton what  you  believed  to  be  silk ;  it  demonstrates  disease  where  you  supposed  health. 
It  adorns  objects  that  are  vile  and  mean,  whose  destiny  is  only  to  be  cast  out — such  as 
parings  of  nails,  shaving*  of  animals*  hoofi^  cuticle  rubbed  or  peeled  from  the  stomz  of 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine,  by  the  maimer  in 
Trhich  light  is  reflected  or  polarized  by  a  crystallized  body,  whether  it  has 
been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances.  Polarized  light,  also, 
in  certain  cases,  affords  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rieties and  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  complex  sac- 
charine liquids. 

202.  Magnetization  of  Ligh  t. — Recent  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Faraday  have  proved  that  magnetism-  has  the  power  of  influencing 
a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through  transparent  bodies.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  foil jwing  experiment : — A  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  tlirough  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  a  crystal,  or  along  the  length  of  a  tube  filled  with  some  trans- 
parent fluid,  and  the  hno  of  its  path  carefully  observed ;  if,  when  this  is  done, 
the  solid  or  fluid  body  is  brought  under  powerful  magnetic  influence,  such  as 
may  bo  called  into  action  by  the  circulation  of  an  electric  current  around  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  it  will  be  found  that  the  polarized  light  is  disturbed,  and  that 
it  does  not  continue  to  pass  through  the  medium  along  the  same  line.  "  As 
this  effect  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  bodies  of  the  greatest  density  and  di- 
minishes in  fluids,  the  particles  of  which  are  easily  movable  upon  each  other, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  gaseous  medium,  the  question  has 
arisen,  docs  magnetism  act  directly  upon  the  ray  of  light,  or  only  indirectly, 
by  producing  a  molecular  change  in  the  body  through  which  the  ray  is  pass- 
ing ?  In  the  present  state  of  science  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given."— 
Robert  IIunt. 

203.  Decomposition  of  Light . — ^When  a  beam  of  lights  S  A, 
Fig.  5T,  front  the  sun  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  in  the 
window-shutter,  and  is  mtercepted  in  its  passage  by  a  wedge,  or  solid  angle 
of  glass  called  a  prism,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  from  its  course  as  it  enters, 
and  again  as  it  issues  from  the  glass.  In  place  of  forming  a  circular  spot  of 
white  hght  on  the  floor  of  the  ai)artment,  as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  original  direction,  S  K,  it  illuminates  with  several  colors  an 
oblong  space,  H,  on  the  opposite  wall,  or  on  a  white  screen  properly  placed 
to  receive  it.  This  oblong  colored  image  is  called  the  prismatic,  pr  solar 
spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  fact,  distinguished 
seven  different  colors,  which  gradually  shade  off  one  into  the  other  in -the 
following  order,  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

White  light  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  result 


plants,  ofbooaring  of  our'kitchens  and  store-rooms,  sugar,  adds,  and  salts — vritii  the  most 
magnificent,  the  roost  resplendent  tints,  such  as  are  seen  when  the  sun  streams  tbrongh 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  a  Norman  cathedraL" 


QxTSBTiovs.— Can  polarized  light  be  made  available  in  determining  the  chemical  char- 
acter  of  a  substance  ?    What  influence  has  magnetism  on  light  f    What  is  meant  by  the         ^ 
decomposition  of  light?    What  is  the  solar  spectrum?    How  are  t)ie  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum arrai^ed  ?    How  may  white  light  be  regarded  ? 
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of  a  mixture  of  raya  of  diEferent  colors,  which  are  unequally 

acted  upon  by  the  prism — each  color  possessing  its  own 
peculiar  refriingibility. 

Thus  tlio  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refracted,  or  the  least  turned  from 
Ibcir  course  by  the  prism,  alivnys  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum,  while 
the  violet,  which  is  tbe  most  refracted,  occurs  at  tlie  top ;  the  remaining  colors 
being  arraDged  in  the  intermediate  space  io  the  order  of  their  refrangibiiity. 

FiQ.  67. 


The  sovemljITerent  rays  of  light,  when  once  separated  and  refracted  bya 
prism,  ore  not  capable  of  being  analysed  bj  refraction  again ;  but  if  by  means 
of  B  conrex  lens  thay  are  collected  together  and  converged  t«  a  focns,  they 
will  fbno  wliite  ll^t. 

204.  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spec trnm— When  the  solar  epeti- 
Inun  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  white  screen,  it  appears  hke  a 
continaons  band  of  colored  light.  By  talsing  certain  precautions,  however,  it 
may  be  seen  ttiat  this  luminous  band  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth  by  numerous  dark  lines,  varying  in  different  parts  in  width  and  dis- 
tinctness ;  or,  iu  other  words,  there  aro  interruptions  in  tbe  spectrum  where 
there  is  no  light  of  any  color.  Those  lines  aro  independent  of  the  refracting 
medium,  and  alwaj^s  occur  in  the  same  color  and  at  corresponding  points  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  portion  of  these  dark  apaoes  varies,  hoTvover,  with  the  source  of  light 
With  a  tow  exceptions,  each  of  the  fixed  Htara  has  a,  ayateni  of  lines  pecuhar 
to  iL  The  light  proceeding  from  the  fixed  stars  Siiius  and  Castor  agree  very 
nearly  in  this  respect,  but  differ  fh>m  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
Iiowever,  which  is  formed  from  tho  light  proceeding  from  the  fixed  star  Pot 

Qoimiut*. — Are  tlia  eolsrcd  n^  »ip-:blc  of  further  deDompsgitloD  bf  nfrutlonr 
Whit  rff.'CtTMalta  from  Ihdmnlonf  What  UneH  nra  Men  In  tlie  IppcttoiBr  Whutdif- 
ftreoceB  luve  been  obaerved  In  light  emuutinf  from  dlO^reDt  IOI1TM0  F 
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lux  is  tbo  same  as  that  oT  the  Bun.    Every  artiQciaJ  llgbt,  also,  shows  somo 
peculiarity  in  tliis  respect. 

Recent  iljscoveries  Iuito  given  to  theso  plienomeoa  nn  entirely  cliemical 
character.  It  I133  been  fjuud  that  tho  wliito  ligiit  of  ordinary  flamea  rnquires 
ineroiy  ta  bo  sent  througli  a  certain  gaseous  tnedinm  (audi  as  nitrons  odd 
vapor)  to  acqiiiro  mora  than  a  Ihousaad  dark  liues  in  its  spectrum  ;  and  it 
has  hcDcc  been  inferred,  that  it  is  tho  presence  of  certain  gases  in  tho  at- 
mosphifto  of  tho  Bun  and  of  the  fixed  atars,  which  occasion  the  observed  dc- 
lldencics  in  the  spectra  formed  from  tlieir  light  In  this  way  poiota  of  ro- 
senibhmcB  and  dilTercnco  may  be  traced  between  tho  cocstitution  of  our  min 
nod  tho  Buns  of  other  systems.   ^ 

In  Fig.  63,  No.  1  sliowa  the  principal  dark  hues  of  tho  puroeolaTBpectrom; 
No.  2,  tho  alteration  occasioned  by  passing  solar  liglit  through  Hie  vapor  of 
bromine ;  wliilo  No.  3  ropresenta  the  very  difibreM  result  effected  by  the 
pcroxyd  of  nitrogen. 

Fig.  es. 


205.  Calorific  and  Chemical  Elementi  at  Solar  lighl.— 
Solar  light,  in  addition  to  tbe  luminoua  principle  which 
produces  the  pbenomeQa  of  color  and  is  tho  cause  of 
vision,  contains  two  other  principles,  viz.,  heat  and  actiu- 
ism,  or  the  chemical  principle.  These  principles  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  and  have  only  been  discovered  by  their 
effects  on"  other  bodies. 

The  constitution  of  the  solar  ray  may  bo  compared  to  a  bundle  of  threo 
Btj(^  one  of  which  represents  heat,  another  light,  and  a  third  the  actinio 
prindple. 

Wo  know  that  theao  three  principles  exist  in  every  ray  of  solar  light,  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  separate  them  in  a.  great  degree  from  each  other.  Tliu^ 
when  we  dccompoao  a  ray  of  solar  light  by  meanx  of  a  prism,  and  throw  tbo 
spectrum  upon  a  screen,  the  luminous,  the  calorific  and  the  chemical  or  ac- 
tinic radiations,  will  each  be  refracted,  or  Ijent  out  of  tlioir  course  in  differen* 
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degrees,  and  will  consequently  assume  different  positions  upon  the  flcreeo. 
In  other  words^  the  light  of  the  sun  refracted  by  the  prism  produces  in  realitj 
three  spectra,  one  visible  and  two  invisible. 

The  calorific,  or  heat  radiations,  will  be  refracted  least,  and  thdr  maTimnm 
point  will  be  found  but  slightly  thrown  out  of  the  right  luie  which  the  aolar 
ray  would  have  traversed  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  prisoL  The 
heat  diminishes  with  much  regularity  on  each  side  of  this  line. 

The  luminous  radiations  are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refraction;  Hieir 
point  of  maximum  intensity  being  in  the  yellow  ray,  lying  considerably  abovo 
the  point  of  greatest  heat  The  light  diminishes  on  each  side  of  it,  producing 
orange,  red,  and  crimson  colors  below  the  maximum  point,  and  green,  blue, 
and  violet  above  it 

The  radiations  which  produce  chemical  action  are  more  refrangible  than 
either  the  calorific  or  luminous  radiations,  and  the  maximum  of  chemical 
power  is  found  at  that  point  of  the  spectrum  where  light  is  feeble,  and  where 
scarcely  any  heat  can  be  detected. 

The  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  the  heat  and  actinic  radiations,  which  aro 
invisible  to  the  eye,  may  be  found  by  experiment  Thus,  if  we  place  a  deli- 
cate thermometer  m  the  difierent  rays  of  the  spectrum  (§  203,  Hg.  57),  it 
wiU  be  found  tliat  the  indigo  and  violet  rays  scarcely  afifect  it  at  all,  while 
the  yellow  ray,  which  is  the  most  luminous,  is  inferior  in  heating  action  to 
the  red  ray,  which,  yielding  but  Httle  light,  possesses,  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  If  now  the  thermometer  be  carried  a  little  below  and  just  out  of 
the  red  ray,  into  the  darkened  space,  it  will  exhibit  the  greatest  increase  in 
temperature,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  a  heating  ray  in  solar  light  inde- 
pendent of  the  luminous  ray.  In  a  like  manner,  by  substituting  a  chemically 
prepared  sur&ce,  as  a  piece  of  photographic  paper,  for  the  thermometer,  the 
presence  of  a  chemical  ray  can  be  proved  in  the  darkened  space  at  the  ether 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  near  to  tho  blue  and  violet  rays. 

206.  Analysis 'of  Heat . — ^Tho  heat  emanating  from  the  sun  or  fix>m 
a  bright  flame,  consists  of  rays  which  dLTer  from  each  other  as  much  as  the 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  do  which  constitute  white  light  Heat  radiated 
from  a  body  having  a  lower  temperature  than  800°  F.,  is  much  less  refrang- 
ible than  red  light ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  be  increased, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  rays  previously  emitted,  others  of  a  higher  refrang- 
ibility,  until  at  last  some  few  of  its  rays  become  as  refrangible  as  the  least 
refrangible  rays  of  light.  The  body  then  appears  of  the  same  color  as  the 
least  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  is  said  to  be  red  hot  If  it  be  heated  mor^ 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  red,  still  more  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  orange ;  then 
(at  a  higher  temperature)  yellow  rays  are  added,  and  so  on,  until  when  the 
body  is  white  hot,  it  emits  all  the  colors  visible  to  us ;  and  in  some  instances 
(of  very  intense  heat),  even  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  more  refrangible  tlian 
the  violet,  are  emitted,  though  in  less  quantity  than  m  the  solar  rays. 


QuBsnoiTB.— Is  beat  emanating  from  varioaa  floarcea  uniform  in  character  ?    Hov  da 
the  rays  of  heat  differ  in  refrangibillty  ? 
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Thus  light,  in  one  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  visible  heat, 
and  heat  invisible  light — ^the  constitution  of  the  eye  being  such  that  it  can 
perceive  one  and  not  the  other,  in  tho  same  way  as  the  ear  can  appreciate 
vibrations  of  sound  more  rapid  than  sixtoen  per  second,  but  not  those  which 
are  less  rapid. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  some  years  since  by  Melloni, 
Bhow  very  conclusively  that  heat  emanating  from  difiFerent  sources  differs  in 
it 3  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  of  a  red  body  differs  from  that 
of  a  blue.  lie  employed  four  sources  of  caloric,  two  of  which  were  lumin- 
ous and  two  non-luminous,  or  obscure ;  namely,  an  oil-lamp  without  a  glafis, 
incandescent  platinum,  copper  heated  to  69G°  F.,  and  a  copper  vessel  filled 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  1^8°  F.  Rock-salt  transmitted  heat  hi  the 
proportion  of  92  rays  out  of  every  100  from  each  of  these  sources ;  but  every 
other  substance  pervious  to  radiant  heat,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  transmitted 
more  caloric  from  sources  of  high  temperature  than  from  such  as  were  low. 
For  instance,  a  clear  and  limpid  mmcral,  the  fluate  of  lime,  transmitted  in 
the  proportion  of  78  rays  out  of  100  from  the  lamp,  69  from  the  platinum, 
42  from  the  copper,  and  33  from  the  hot  water ;  while  transparent  rock  crys- 
tal transmitted  38  rays  in  100  from  tho  lamp,  28  from  the  platinum,  6  from 
the  copper,  and  9  from  tho  hot  water.  Pure  ice  transmitted  only  in  the 
proportion  of  6  rays  in  tho  100  from  the  lamp,  and  entirely  excluded  those 
from  other  sources. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  heat  proceeding  from  the  sun  or  any  other 
luminous  body  is  susceptible  of  division  into  rays,  differing  in  nature  and  in 
rofrangibihty,  has  furnished  an  explanation  of  many  curious  phenomena. 
Heat  from  very  intense  sources  is  more  refrangible  and  passes  more  readily 
through  most  substances  than  heat  pf  low  intensity.  Thus,  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  passes  readily  through  glass,  but  the  beat  of  a  fire  is  almost  entirely 
obstructed.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  feet  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations  carried  on  in  furnaces ;  since  they 
ai*e  able,  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  scorching 
rays  which  the  glass  absorbs,  although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  trans- 
mission of  light 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  snow  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
other  like  substances,  is  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  that  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  being  heat  of  high  intensity  and  high  refrangibihty,  passes  through 
the  snow  vnthout  experiencing  a  great  degree  of  absorption  ;  but  solar  heat, 
which  first  falls  upon  the  tree  and  is  then  radiated  upon  the  snow,  is  thereby 
changed  into  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  and  is  readily  absorbed  instead  of 
being  transmitted. 

207.  Action   of  the   Ghemical   Ray s. — The  chemical  principle 

QtTESTiOTTS. — Describe  the  experiments  of  Mellonl.  What  results  have  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  analysis  of  heat  ?  Why  will  glass  transmit  heat  Arom  tho  sun,  and  not  from 
afire?  How  does  the  action  of  light  on  snow  vary?  What  is  the  cluuracter  of  the  ohem- 
ical  principle  of  light? 
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of  light  is,  without  doubt,  like  the  calorific  principle,  composed  of  raj-s  of  dif- 
ferent character,  and  of  diflferent  refrangibihty.  Recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  of  England,  seem  to  show  that  when  the  invisible  rays  which 
occupy  in  the  spectrum  a  position  beyond  the  violet,  are  caused  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  quinine,  they  are  changed  in  refrangibility,  and  become 
visible — appearing  as  a  sky-blue  light  at  a  point  far  beyond  the  usual  lu- 
minous limit  of  the  spectrum.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  the 
"  degradation  of  light." 

The  study  of  the  chemical  principle  contained  in  the  rays  of  solar  light  has 
rendered  probable  the  curious  fact,  that  no  substance  can  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  without  undergoing  a  chemical  change ;  and  from  numerous  ex- 
amples it  would  seem  that  the  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies 
which  sunlight  effects  during  the  daytime,  is  made  up  during  the  hours  of 
night,  when  the  action  is  no  longer  influencing  them.  Thus  darkness  ap- 
pears to  be  Essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  all  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized forma  of  matter. 

The  process  of  forming  Daguerreotype  and  other  photo- 
graphic pictures,  depends  solely  upon  the  actinic,  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  ray. 

The  term  "  photography,"  signifying  light  drawing,  which  is  the  general 
name  given  to  this  art,  is  unfortunate  and  ill-chosen,  for  not  only  does  light 
not  exercise  any  influence  in  producing  the  pictures,  but  it  tends  to  destroy 
theuL 

That  the  luminous  principle  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  photo- 
gn^hic  process,  may  be  proved  by  the  experiment  of  taking  a  daguerreotype 
in  absolute  darkness.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  tlie  following  manner : — 
A  large  prismatic  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  a  lens  fitted  into  one  side  of  a 
dark  chamber ;  and  as  the  actinic  power  resides  in  great  activity  at  a  point 
beyond  the  violet  ray,  where  there  is  no  light,  the  only  rays  allowed  to  pass 
the  lens  into  the  chamber  are  those  beyond  the  limit  of  coloration,  and  non- 
luminous  ;  these  are  du'ected  upon  any  object,  and  from  that  object  radiated 
upon  a  highly  sensitive  photographic  surface.  In  this  way  a  picture  may  be 
formed  by  radiations  which  produce  no  effect  upon  the  eye. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  yellow,  the  orange,  and  the  red  rays  of 
light  possess  the  power  of  retarding  by  their  presence  all  chemical  or  pho- 
tc^enic  action,  in  proportion  to  their  predominance ;  and  if  unaccompanied  by 
other  light,  they  arrest  the  effects  of  the  chemical  rays  altogether.  On  ,the 
contrary,  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rays  of  light  favor  chemical  action.  This 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  following  manner : — If  an  engraving  be  covered 
one  half  with  a  yellow  glass,  and  placed  in  front  of  a  camera  for  the  pur- 

QuESTiOKs. — ^What  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Stokes  ?  What  curious  fact  has 
fbe  study  of  the  chemical  principle  of  light  evolved  ?  Upon  what  does  the'production  of 
photographic  pictures  depend  ?  What  experiment  shows  that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  photographic  picture  ?  How  do  the  different  luminous  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  affect  the  chemical  principle  ?  What  experiments  and  facts  illustrate  their  rela- 
tive action  f 
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pose  of  representation  on  ft  daguerreotype  plate,  an  accurate  copy  will  be 
shortly  obtained  of  the  uncovered  portion,  while  the  yellow  screen  entirely 
prevents  the  plate  from  receiving  an  impression  of  the  rest.  But  if  the  en- 
graving be  covered,  one  half  with  blue  and  the  other  half  with  yellow  glaas, 
while  it  will  be  distinctly  discernible  to  the  eye  through  the  latter  and  not 
ftt  all  through  the  former,  the  camera  will  faithfully  copy  the  portion  which 
is  invisible,  but  wholly  neglect  the  other.  Again,  in  a  room  illuminated  solely 
through  red,  or  orange  glass,  in  which  light  may  fall  with  dazzling  luster,  no 
photographic  operations  can  be  conducted ;  while  if  blue  glass  be  substi- 
tuted, the  change,  wiiile  it  will  dim  the  effulgence;  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  exercise  his  art  with  success.  In  the  same  way,  during  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  illuminating,  but 
very  few  photogenic  rays. 

208.  Influence  of  Light  on  Vegetation . — ^There'are many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  pf  the  three  principles,  light,  heat,  and  actin- 
ism, included  in  the  solar  ray,  exercise  a  distinct  and  peculiar  influence  upon 
vegetation.  Thus  the  luminous  principle  contrcls  the  growth  and  coloration 
of  plants,  the  calorific  principle  their  ripening  and  fructification,  and  the  chem- 
ical principle  the  germination  of  seeds.  Seeds  which  ordinarily  require  ten 
or  twelve  days  for  germination,  will?  germinate  under  a  blue  glass  in  two  or 
three.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  thev  blue  glass  permits  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple of  light  to  pass  freely,  but  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  heat  and 
the  light.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  seeds  germinate 
under  a  yellow  glass,  because  it  excludes  nearly  all  the  chemical  influence 
of  the  solar  ray. 

Further  consideration  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  have  been  de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ELECTRICITY. 

• 

209.  Electricity  is  a  subtile  agency  or  force,  withoHt 
weight  or  form,  that  appears  to  be  diffused  through  all 
nature,  existing  in  all  substances  without  affecting  tbdr 
volume  or  their  temperature,  or  giving  any  indication  of 
its  presence  when  in  a  latent,  or  ordinary  state.  When, 
however,  it  is  liberated  from  this  reposQ,  it  is  capable  of 

QtTzsnoiis.— What  inflaence  do  the  three  principles  of  the  solar  ray  exert  on  vegetatloii  f 
What  is  electricity? 
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producing  the  most  sudden  and  destructive  effects,  or  of 
exerting  powerful  influences  by  a  quiet  and  long-continued 
action. 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  electricity  is  a  material  substance,  a  property 
of  matter,  or  the  vibration  of  an  ether.  The  general  opinion  at  the  present 
day,  however,  is,  that  electricity,  like  light  and  heat,  is  the  result  of  some 
modification,  or  vibration  of  that  subtile  ethereal  medium  which  pervades  all 
space,  and  which  is  capable  of  moving  with  various  degrees  of  &cility  through 
the  pores  of  even  the  densest  substances. 

The  language  which  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  describing  electrical 
phenomena,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  a  form,  or  kind 
of  matter,  since  by  the  use  of  this  hypothesis,  the  leading  facts  of  the  science 
may  be  dearly  and  simply  set  forth. 

210.  Electricity  and  Chemical  Action.— The  relation 
which  exists  between  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  opera- 
tions of  chemical  affinity  is  most  intimate  ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  electricity  and  chemical  affinity  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent. 

211.  Excitation  of  Electricity.— Electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited, or  called  into  activity  by  mechanical  action,  by 
chemical  action,  by  heat,  and  by  magnetic  influence. 

Why  the  means  above  enumerated  should  develop  electricity,  or  excite  it 
from  a  neutral  condition,  is  a  matter  at  present  wholly  inexplicable. 

212.  Two  Conditions  ol  Electricity.— Electricity  in  the 
act  of  becoming  free,  as  when  excited  by  friction,  or  when 
evolved  from  a  galvanic  battery,  appears  to  separate  into 
two  forces,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  into  two  kinds  of 
electricity.  These  two  forces  are  identical  in  their  nature 
and  equal  in  power,  but  opposite  and  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tion. When  they  meet^  they  do  not  unite  to  form  a 
double  electrical  force,  but  they  mutually  neutralize  and 
destroy  the  power  of  each  other. 

The  existence  and  action  of  these  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — ^If  we  take  a  dry  glass 
jod,  rab  it  well  with  silk,  and  present  it  to  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  t, 

QUK8TI0W8.— WTiat  do  ire  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  thli  agent  t  What  is  the 
velaOon  between  electricity  and  ohemieal  action  ?  How  may  electricity  be  excited  ?  In 
what  manner  does  electri<nty,  on  being  set  free,  display  itself?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity  ?  How  may  the  existence  an4  action  of  the  two 
kinds  of  deciridty  be  demon8tn^te4  ^ 
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FiQ.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  59,  suspended  from  a  support  by  a  silk  thread,  tho  ball  or  feather  will  be 
attracted  toward  the  glass,  as  seen  at  G,    After  it  has  adhered  to  it  a  moment^ 

it  will  fly  off,  or  be  repelled,  as  P'  fiom  G'.  The 
same  thing  will  also  happen  if  sealing-wax  be 
rubbed  with  diy  flannel,  and  a  like  experiment 
made. 

If,  however,  the  action  of  the  glass  and  the 
wax  be  compared  together,  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  immediately  manifest 
itself  for  when  the  glass  repels  tho  ball  the  seal- 
ing-wax will  attract  it  most  strongly,  and  when 
the  wax  j:«pels,  the  glass  attracts  in  like  manner ; 
■o  that  if  we  suspend  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  by  a  silk  thread,  as  in  Fig. 
60,  and  present  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax,  S,  on  one  side^ 
and  a  tube  of  excited  glass,  G,  on  the  other,  the  ball  wiU 
commence  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  from  one  to  the  other, 
being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  each,  the  one  at- 
tracting when  the  other  repels.     "We  therefore  conclude  that 
Jn    the  electricities  excited  in  the  glass  and  wax  are  different 

la  order  to  distinguish  the  two  opposite 
forces  or  conditions  of  electricity  from  each 
other,  that  force  which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  been 
termed  vitreousj  or  positive  electricity  ;  and  that  from  the 
wax,  resinous,  or  negative  electricity. 

"While  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  are  now  rarely  used,  those  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  since  they  almost  unavoidably 
convey  to  the  learner  the  impression  that  the  one  force  is  stronger  or  more 
potent  than  the  other,  whereas  the  .xiegative  electricity  has  as  positive  an  ex- 
istence and  as  substantial  power  as  the  <>pposite  electricity. 

Electricity  may  be  excited  in  aU  bodies.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
fact,  but  electricity  is  developed  in  some  bodies  with  great  ease,  and  in  others 
with  great  difficulty.  In  no  case,  however,  can  electricity  of  one  kind  be 
excited  without  setting  free  a  corresponding  amount  of  electricity  of  the 
other  kind ;  hence,  when  electricity  is  excited  by  fiiction,  the  rubber  always 
exhibits  the  one,  and  the  body  nibbed,  the  other. 

213.  Fundamental  Law  of  Elcctrieily.— The  funda- 
mental law  which  governs  the  relation  of  the  two  forces 
of  electricity  to  each  other  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

Like  electricities  repel  each  other,  unlike  electricities 
attract  each  other. 


QuEsnoNB. — By  what  names  do  -we  distinguish  the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity  f 
Why  is  the  use  of  the  terms  positive  and  negative  unfortunate  f  Can  one  electricity  be 
developed  independently  of  the  other?  What  is  the  great  fundamental  law  of  electritdty  t 
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Thus,  if  two  Bubstanoes  are  charged  with  positive  electricity,  they  repel 
each  other;  two  substances  charged  with  negative  electricity  also  repel  each 
other;  but  if  one  is  charged  with  positive  and  the  other  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, they  attract  each  other. 

The  attraction  which  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  for  each  other  is 
very  great,  and  their  tendency  is,  therefore,  constantly  to  combine  together. 
From  such  combination  latent,  or  qtuescent  electricity  results. 

214.  Electrified  and  Non-Electrified  Bodies.— When  a 
body  holds  its  own  natural  quantity  of  electricity  undis- 
turbed, it  is  said  to  be  non-electrified. 

When  an  electrified  body  touches  one  that  is  non-elec- 
trified, the  electricity  contained  in  the  former  is  trans- 
ferred in  part  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  on  touching  the  end  of  a  suspended  silk  thread  with  a  piece  of  ex- 
cited wax  or  glass,  electricity  will  pass  from  the  wax  or  glass  into  the  silk, 
and  render  it  electrified ;  and  the  silk  will  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  electricity 
imparted  to  it,  by  moving  toward  any  object  that  may  be  placed  near  Ik 

215.  Conductors  and  Non-Condactors.  —  Bodies  differ 
greatly  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  allow  electricity 
to  pass  over  or  through  them.  Those  substances  which 
facilitate  its  passage  are  called  conductors  ;  those  that  re- 
tard, or  almost  prevent  it,  are  called  non-conductors. 

No  substance  can  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  electiicity,  nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  oppose  some  resistance  to  its  passage. 

Of  all  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  electridty ; 
charcoal,  the  earth,  water,  moist  air,  most  liquids,  except  oils,  and  the  human 
body,  are  also  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

Gum  sliellac  and  gutta  percha  are  the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity; sulphur,  sealing-wax,  resin,  and  all  resinous  bodies,  glai^  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  dry  wool,  dry  air,  and  baked  wood^are  also  non-conductors. 

Electricity  always  passes  by  preference  over  the  best  conductors. 

216.  Insulation. — When  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  non-conducting  substances,  it 
is  said  to  be  insulated  ;  and  the  non-conducting  substances 
which  surround  it  are  called  insulators. 

When  a  conducting  body  is  insulated,  it  retains  upon  its  sur&oe  the  elec- 
tricity ooinmunicated  to  it,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

Qnvmoirs.— niustrate  it.  When  is  a  body  said  to  be  electrified,  and  -when  non-electri- 
fied f  What  are  conductors  and  non-condnctors  of  electricity?  What  substances  are 
good  conductors?  What  are  bad  conductors  ?  When  is  a  conductor  said  to  be  insulated  f 
When  ehaiged?  * 
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217.  Telocity  of  Electricity.— The  velocity  with  which 
the  influence  of  electricity  passes  through  good  conduc- 
tors is  so  great^  that  the  most  rapid  motion  produced  by 
art  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when  compared  to  it.  Some 
authorities  have  estimated  that  frictional  electricity  will 
pass  through  copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time — a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  with  galvanic  electricity  and  iron  wire,  show  a 
velocity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles  per  second. 

The  terms  "  electric  fluid"  and  "  electric  current,"  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  describing  electrical  phenomena^  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  stu* 
dent  into  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  known  to  be  a  fluid,  and  that  it 
flows  in  a  rapid  stream  along  a  conductor.  Such  terms,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, are  founded  merely  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  electrio 
force  ffid  a  fluid  substance.  The  nature  of  that  force,  however,  is  unknown, 
and  whether  its  transmission  be  in  the  form  of  a  current,  or  by  vibrations,  is 
undetermined.* 

218.  Galvanic,  or  Voltaic  Electricity.— Electricity  ex- 
cited or  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  or  more 
dissimilar  substances  upon  each  other,  is  termed  Galvanic, 
or  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  the  department  of  physical 
science  which  treats  of  this  form  of  electrical  disturbance 
is  called  Gralvanism. 

The  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity 
IB  by  placing  a  piece  of  silver  (as  a  coin)  on  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
underneath.  So  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  asunder  no  efiect  will  be 
noticed,  but  when  their  ends  are  brought  together  a  distinct  thrill  will  pass 
through  the  tongue,  a  metallic  taste  will  diffuse  itself^  and,  if  the  eyes  aro 
dosed,  a  sansation  of  light  will  be  evident  at  the  same  moment 

This  result  is  owing  to  a  chemical  action  which  is  developed  the  moment 


*  In  a  diflCttssioQ  which  took  place  •ome  yean  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  respecting  the  nature  of  electricity,  Professor  Fara- 
day  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows:-^'*  There  was  a  time  vhen  I  thought  I  kneir  some- 
thing about  the  matter ;  but  the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  carcsTullyTtftady  the  snt^ect* 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  my  total  ignorance  of  the  natnre  of  electricity.** 

"  After  such  an  avowal  as  this,**  says  Mr.  Bakeirellt  "  from-tlie  most  eminent  eleetrieiaii 
cf  the  age,  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  any  terms  which  seem  to  designate  the  form  of 
electricity  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  convenient  conventional  expressions.** 

■  ■     -  ■ '       ■  ■  —  - 

QuBSTiOKB. — What  is  the  velocity  of  electricity  f  What  is  understood  by  the  use  of  the 
word  enrrent,  as  applied  to  electricity  ?  What  is  giJvanic,  or  voltaic  electricity  ?  What 
is  the  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  its  production  f    To  what  is  this  result  owing  t 
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(he  two  metaJs  tttach  eacb  other.  Tha  ■al[Ta  of  the  tongue  atta  chemicallj 
upOD,  or  oxjdizea  a  portioa  of  the  zinc,  which  excites  electrici^,  tbr  no  idmn- 
ical  action  ever  takes  place  without  producing  electricity.  Upon  bringing 
Uie  ends  of  the  two  motala  together,  a  slight  cunent  pasaea  from  one  to  tha 

219.  DiseoTery  of  GnkaDie  Electricitr.— The  prodiic- 
tioB  of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  metals 
wten  brought  in  contact,  was  first  noticed  by  Galvahi, 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1790. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  the  fallowing  maaaer : — Har- 
ing  occasion  to  dissect  several  frogs,  he  hung  up  their  hind  legs  on  soma  cop- 
per hooks,  nntil  bo  might  find  it  neceaanr/  to  use  thorn  for  Ulustration.  In 
this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  a  number  of  the  copper  hooks  on  an 
iron  balcony,  ii-faen,  to  his  great  astonishment,  tlie  limbs  were  thrown  into 
Tident  convulsions.  On  investlgHting  the  phenomenon,  be  found  that  the 
mere  contact  of  dis^milar  metals  with  the  moiat  surfaces  of  the  mosclea  and 
nerve^  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  convulsions. 

FiQ.  61. 


This  riogolar  action  of  eleotrid^,  first  noticed  by  Galvani,  may  be  eiperi- 
mentally  exhibited  without  difficulty.    Kg.  61  represents 
a  Irog,  with  the  upper  part  dissected  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  tl 
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of  the  legs,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  If  we  now  take  two  thin 
pieces  of  copper  and  zino,  0  Z,  and  place  one  under  the  nerves,  and  the  oth^ 
In  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  separated,  so  long  will  the  limbs  remain  motionless ;  but 
fcy  making  a  connection,  instantly  the  whole  lower  extremities  will  be  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  quivering  and  stretching  themiselves  in  a  manner 
too  singular  to  describe.  If  the  wire  is  kept  closely  in  contact,  those  phen- 
omena are  of  momentary  duration,  but  are  renewed  every  time  the  contact  is 
made  and  broken. 

Galvani  attributed  these  movements  of  the  muscles  to  a  kind  of  nervous 
fluid  pervading  the  animal  system,  similar  to  the  electric  fluid,  which  passed 
from  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  brought  in  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  metallic  connection.  He  therefore 
called  the  supposed  fluid  animal  electricity. 

220.  The  Voltaic  Pile. — ^The  experiments  of  Gralvani  were  re- 
peated by  Volta,  an  emment  Italian  philosopher,  who  found  .that  no  electrical 
or  nervous  excitement  took  place  unless  a  communication  between  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves  was  made  by  two  different  metsJs,  as  copper  and  iron,  or 
copper  and  zinc.  He  aiso  observed  that  all  the  effects  noticed  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of  different 

Ibetals  and  a  fluid,  or  a  substance  moistened  with 
a  fluid.    He  accordingly  arranged  a  series  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  plates  in  a  pile  with  cloths  wet  in  a 
saline  or  acid  liquid  between  them,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  62.    The  series  commenced  with  a 
zinc  plate,  upon  which  was  placed  a  copper  plate 
of  the  same  size,  and  on  that  a  circular  piece  of 
doth  previously  soaked  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated.   On  the  cloth  was  laid  another  plate  of 
zinc,  then  copper,  and  again  cloth,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  until  a  pile  of  fifty  series  of  alternate 
metal  plates  and  moistened  cloths  was  formed,  the 
^rminal  plataPf  the  seite'at  one  end  being  cop- 
and  at  the  other  eiM  iac     Such  an  apparatus 
jeived  the  name  of  a  "  VoUaic  Pik^"  and  its  ef- 
'^ets  jvere  soon  seen  to  be  of  an  electrical  char- 

For  instance,  if  the  two  ends  or  terminal  plates  of  the  pile  were  touched, 
one  with  each  hand  previously Jhtoistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  an 
electric  shock  was  experienced,  if  the  two  ends  were  connected  by  means 
of  metallic  wires,  sparks  could  be  obtained,  shocks  communicated,  and  many 
other  electrical  effects  produced. 


Fig.  62. 


Qttbbtions.— To  wha*  did  Galysni  attribute  the  result!^  him  noticed  ?  What  oondQ- 
sion  was  arrired  at  by  Volta?  What  discovery  did  Yolta  make?  Describe  the  Toltaio 
pUe. 
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221.  Results  of  Oalvani^s  and  Volta's  Discoveries.^ 

Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modem  times — ^  discovery  which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  im- 
portance of  oultivating  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  of  rightly  estimating 
the  relations  which  exist  between  a  cause  ^nd  its  effect.  The  attention  be-" 
stowed  by  Galvani  on  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  t^vitcbing  of  a  frog's 
legs  in  1190,  led  to  the  discovery  of  flie  voltaic  pile  in  18P0,  a  modification  of 
which  constitutes  the  present  galvanic  battery.  Since  the  last  named  period 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  most  rapid,  embracing  the  whole  science 
of  electro-mc^netism,  electrb-metaliui^,  the  application  of  electricity  to 
chemical  analysis,  to  the  production  of  intense  heat  and  light,  to  the  recording 
of  time,  to  the  determination  of  longitudes,  and  finally,  to  the  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  of  intelligence  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

Volta  considered  that  electricity  was  produced  by  simple  contact  of  dis- 
similar metals,  positive  electricity  being  evolved  from  the  one,  and  negative 
from  the  other.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  chemical  action,  taking 
place  between  the  surfeices  in  contact,  is  the  sole  cause  of  exciting  and  con- 
tinuing the  electric  currents. 

222.  Fundamental  Principle  of  Galvanic  Electricity.— 
The  fundamental  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  galvanic  electricity  is  as  folld\vs  : 

Any  two  metals,  or  morij  generally,  any  two  different 
bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  when  placed  in 
contact,  develop  electricity  by  chemical  action — positive 
electricity  flowing  from  the  body  which  is  acted  upon  most 
powerfully,  and  negative  electricity  from  the  other. 

223.  Electro-positive  and  Negative  Elements.— In  gen- 
eral, that  substance  which  is  acted  upon  most  eafeily  is 
termed  the  electro-positive  element ;  and  the  other  the 
electro-negative  eleniisnt.      «^ 

The  electrical  forSe  *  or  power  generated  in  this  way  is 
called  the  electro-motive  force.  *       • 

Different  bodies  placed  in  contact  manifest  different 
electro-motive  forces,  or  develop  different  quantities  of 
lectricity. 

Bodies  capable  of  developing  electricity  by  contact  may  be  arranged  in  a 

QxrESTiOKS. — What  hare  been  the  results  of  Galvani's  and  Vulta*s  disooverles  ?  What 
did  Volta  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  the  electricity  of  the  pile  ?  What  is  now  beliered  on 
this  subject?  What  is  the  fandam^tal  principle  of  galvanic  electricity?  What  are  elec- 
tro-porttlve  and  electro-negative  elements?  What  is  understood  by  the  term  electro- 
motive force?    How  may  bodies  capable  of  exciting  electro-motive  force  be  classed  ? 
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seriea  in  such  a  manner  that  anj  one  placed  in  contact  vith  another  liolding 
a  lower  plaeo  in  tho  aeriHa,  will  roooive  the  po;iti('o  fluid,  and  the  lower  one 
the  negaiivu  fluid;  aod  tlio  more  i<emot«  thej  Bland  from  each  other  in  tho 
order  of  the  Eerie'B,  the  moro  decidedly  will  the  electricity  be  developed  by 

The  most  common  substancea  uaod  for  exciting  galvaoio  electricity  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  Eerios  aa  follows :— 'zinc,  load,  tin,  Bntimonj,  iron,  braa^ 
copper,  silver,  gold,  i>l:^ttnnni,  black  lead  or  graphite,  and  cbarcoaL 

Thus,  zinc  and  lead,  when  brought  in  contact,  will  produce  electricity,  but 
it  will  be  mvicb  less  active  than  that  produced  by  tlio  union  of  zinc  and  iron, 
or  tho  same  metal  and  copper,  and  the  laat  teas  active  than  zinc  and  platinum 
or  dnc  and  cbarcoaL 

22i.  Zambonl'9   Pile  ■ — According  to  the  principles  above  explained, 
a  perfectly  dry  pil^  known  from  its  invenlor  aa  Zamboni's  pile,  may  be  con- 
structed of  sheets  of  gilded  paper  and  abectzinc     If 
1 10.  63.  several  thousand  of  these  be  packed  together  ia  a 

glass  tube,  so  that  their  ^milar  metallic  faces  shall  all 
look  the  same  way,  and  be  pressed  tightly  together 
at  eaiih  end  by  metallic  plates,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  e:(tremity  of  tho  pile  i^  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  Such  a  series  will  last  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  requires  as  many  as  10,000  pmra  to  af- 
ford sparks  visile  in  daylight 

Fig.  63  represents  a  pau"  of  these  piles,  so  arrai^d 
as  to  produce  what  has  bcea  called  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion.   Two  piles,  P  N,  are  plaeeil  in  auch  a  poalion 
tbat  the  positive  extremity  of  one  pile  is  opposite  and 
near  to  the  negative  extremity  of  the  other.     Be- 
tween them  a  light  pendulum  ia  placed,  vibrating  on 
an  axis  and  iusulatt^d  on  a  ^ass  pillar.    This  pen- 
dulum ia  alternately  attracted  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  Ibua  rings  two  httle  bella  connected  with 
the  positive  aq^  negative^ polca. 
lo  a  ^milar  manner,  voltaic  piles  have  keen  coistmctcd  entirely  of  vege- 
table substancea,. without  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  metal,  by  placing  discs 
of  beel-roS  and  walnut-wood  in  contact     With  such  a  pile,  and  a  leaf  of 
grasa  aa  a  conductor,  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  ara  said  to 
have  been  produced.     Other  esperimenlalista  have  formed  voltidc  piles  wholly 
of  animal  substances. 

225.  Praelieal  Prodnclion  of  Galianit  Eleetricit  j.— In 

the  prodiictron  of  galvanic  electricity  for  practical  piir- 
poaes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of  three  dif-- 

QUFiTioxa^-DeKribo  tlio  <li7.  or  ZunbonTa  pile.  ^Ity  a  vt^tnlc  pile  be  produBed  en- 
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ferent  conductora,  or  elemetitg,  one  of  which  must  bo 
solid  aad  one  fluid,  while  the  third  may  be  either  solid  or 
fluid. 

Tho  process  asaaUr  adopted  is  to  pbce  between  two  plates  of  diUerent 
kinds  of  metal  a  liquid  capable  of  exciting  some  cbemicol  action  on  one  of  tbo 
pLatea,  while  it  liaa  no  action,  or  a  diSbrent  action  upon  the  other.  A  com- 
munication  ia  then  formed  between  tho  two  plates. 

226,  GaUaDif  Circait. — When  two  metala  cspahlo  of 

exciting  electricity  are  so  arranged  and  connected  that  tbo 
positive  and  negative  electricities  can  meet  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  they  are  said  to  form  a  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, or  circle.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  generally 
termed,  also,  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 

A  very  ample,  and  at  the  earns  timo  -p^g  ^ 

an  active  galvanic  circuit  may  be  formed 
by  an  arrangement  as  represented  in 
Pig.  G4.  G  and  Z  are  thin  plates  of 
copper  and  Eioo  immersed,  in  a  glaas 
vessel  contidning  a  very  wealc  soluiioo 

of  B.ilpliuric  acid  and  water.     So  loag   i  I 

as  tlie  two  metals  do  not  touch  cacTl    I  1 

btliLT,  thoro  will  be  but  slight  elicmical  H 
action,   and  consequently  little   or  no 
electricity  evolved;  but  on  bringingtho 
two  ends  of  tiie  metal  strips  togctlicr,  or 
by  causing  metnllio  contact  by  a  eon- 

eircuit   will  be  formed,   positive  elec- 
tricity passing  from  the  zino  tliraugh  tho  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  tho 
copper  along  tho  conducting  wires  to  the  kIiic,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  m 
the  Qgure.    A  current  of  negative  electricity  at  the  same  time  traverses  the 
circuit  also,  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  in  an  oppoailo  direction. 

227.  Theory  of  a  Simple  Circuit — In  tho  forthation  of  a  gal- 
vanic circuit,  by  tlio  employment  of  two  metals  and  a  liquid,  tlio  chimioal  ac- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  electricity  takes  placo  through  a  deeomposificu 
of  the  liquid, 

IThcn  oplateof  zinc  and  one  of  copper  are  immersed  in  water  addulnted  with 
sulphuric  acid,  tlio  elements  of  tho  water,  osij^n  and  hydrogen,  aro  sepBratBd 
froni  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attraction  which  tho  oxygen 
baa  for  the  zinc.    Tlie  oxygen,  theretbro,  unit«a  with  the  ^mc,  and  by  so  doing 

(tufrrtc^a. — Whit  la  k  e^fTantc  drculL,  or  riniplij  ^ItbtiIc  batterj  t  DestrTbe  (be  con- 
•Irnetlon  of  wwli  (  clrcnll.  Whit  ii  tha  origlT  rf  the  elsctridty  (toItbiI  In  &  drcolt 
umpoHdof  twomatdiudoaaUqnlll  D»crlbo  tlw  tbsoreUoilBctlonorHicbaciniiillt 
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excite3,  or  develops  electricity  in  the  metal  But  as  one  kind  of  electricity 
can  not  be  evolved  without  bringing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  into  ac- 
tivity, the  act  which  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  metal,  instantaneously 
ddvelops  positive  electricity  in  the  liquid.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
tliat  as  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  a  strong  attraction  for  each  other, 
t'lat  they  would  again  unite,  and  restore  the  equilibrium ;  such,  however, 
fi-om  some  unexplained  reason,  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  electrical  and  chem- 
ical changes  are  so  connected,  that  unless  the  oquilibxium  is  restored,  the 
action  between  the  metal  and  the  liquid  will  stop  as  soon  as  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity  has  accumulated.  If,  under  these  circumstaftces,  the  copper 
plats  which  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  not  acted  upon  by  it,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  it  will  serve  as  a  conductor,  and  will  convey  the 
positive  electricity  accumulated  in  the  liquid  to  the  zinc,  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  the  two  electricities,  and  cause  the  action  between  the  hquld  and  the 
zinc  to  recommence.  With  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  hquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  a  cur- 
rent of  negative  electricity  will  tend  to  flow  in  the  opposite  directicm,  or  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  liquid.* 

228.  Direction  of  the  Current. — Iq  all  cases,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the 
chemical  action. 

The  positive  electricity  always  sets  out  from  the  metal  most  acted  upon  by 
the  exciting  liquid,  which  may  be,  therefore,  called  the  generating  or  posi- 
tive plate.  It  traverses  the  liquid  toward  the  less  affected  metal,  which  forms 
the  negative,  or  conducting  plate,  and  from  this  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  or  other  conducting  medium,  between  the  two  plates ;  thence  it  passes 
back  again  to  the  generating  plate.  In  this  way  the  circuit  is  completed,  and 
unless  this  circulation  can  take  place,  all  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  action 
will  be  suspended. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  aa  above  described, 
it  should  be  understood,  applies  only  to  those  portions  of  the  two  metals 
which  are  immersed  in  tlie  liquid.  Those  parts  which  are  out  of  the  Hquid, 
and  ia  the  air,  are  in  an  exactly  opposite  condition.  Thus  the  end  of  the  zinc 
in  the  acid  is  -t  or  positive,  while  that  in  the  air  is  — ^,  or  negative.  The 
electrical  ftate  of  the  two  ends  of  the  copper  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

If,  in  the  arrangement  above  described,  some  hquid  which  acts  upon  the 
copper  in  preference  to  the  zinc,  as  ammonia,  had  been  used,  the  electrical 


*  In  everj  yoltaio  cnrrent  it  is  assumed  that  a  quantity  of  negatiTO  electricity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  conducting  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  traveling ;  but  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  is  mentioned,  the  direction  of  the  posi- 
tive electricity  is  alone  referred  to. 

QuBSTioNs. — ^What  influences  the  direction  of  the  current  ?  What  determines  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  immersed  metalB  ? 
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condition  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  electricity,  would 
have  been  reversed. 

Although  two  metal  plates  are  usually  employed  in  a  simple  galvanic 
circuit,  only  one  of  them  is  active  in  the  excitement  of  electricity,  the  other 
plate  serving  merely  as  a  conductor  to  collect  the  force  generated.  A  metal 
plate  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  because  metals  conduct  electricity 
much  better  than  other  substances  exposing  an  equal  surface  to  the  fluids 
in  which  they  are  immersed ;  but  other  conductors  may  be  used,  and  wheu 
a  proportionately  larger  surface  is  exposed  to  compensate  for  inferior  con- 
ducting power,  they  answer  as  well,  and  in  some  instances  better,  than  metul 
plates.  Thus  charcoal  is  very  oflen  employed  in  the  place  of  copper,  and  a 
very  hard  material  obtained  firom  the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  "gas- carbon," 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors. 

Two  metals  aro  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  gal- 
vanic current.  A  current  may  be  obtained  from  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 
provided  the  liquids  are  such  that  a  stronger  chemical  action  takes  place  on 
one  side  of  the  metal  plate  than  on  the  other. 

229.  Poles  of  a  Galvanic  Batteryi-*The  two  metals 
forming  the  elements  of  the  battery  are  generally  connected 
by  copper  wires  ;  the  ends  of  these  wires,  or  the  terminal 
points  of  any  other  connecting  medium  used,  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  battery. 

Thus,  when  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  used,  the  end  of  the  wire  conveying 
positive  electricity  from  the  copper  would  be  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  conveying  negative  electricity  from  the  zinc  plate  would  be  the 
negative  pole.  Faradiiy  describes  the  poles  of  the  battery  as  the  doors  by 
which  electricity  enters  into  or  passes  out  of  the  substance  suffering  decom- 
position, and  in  accordance  with  this  view  ho  has  given  *to  the  pos  tive  pole 
the  name  of  anode^  or  ascending  way,  and  to  the  negative  pole  the  name  of 
ecdhode,  or  descending  way. 

The  manifestations  of  electricity  will  be  most  appa- 
rent at  that  point  of  the  circuit  where  the  two  currents 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  meet. 

When  the  two  wires  connecting  the  metal^^.plates  of  a  battery  aro  brought 
in  contact,  the  galvanic  circuit  is  said  to  be  closed.  No  sign  of  electrical  ex« 
citement  is  then  visible ;  the  action,  nevertheless,  continues.  The  opposite 
electricities  collected  at  the  poles,  in  particular,  neutralize  each  other  perfectly 
on  meeting ;  every  trace  of  electricity  must  therefore  vanish  if  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were  not  continually  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  chemical  action. 

QUEsnoxg.— What  ia  the  necessity  of  two  metdls  In  a  galvanic  circuit?  Under  what 
dreomstanoes  can  some  other  substance  be  substitnted  in  place  of  the  copper  ?  What 
are  the  poles  of  a  galiMtnic  battery  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  anode  and 
cathode  ?  At  what  point  of  a  galvanic  circuit  will  the  manifestation  of  electricity  be  most 
apparent  f    When  is  the  galvanic  circuit  said  to  be  dosed  ? 
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230.  Compound  Circnit. — The  electricity  developed  by 
a  simple  galvanic  circuit,  whether  it  be  composed  of  two 
metals  and  a  liquid,  or  any  other  combination,  is  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  Its  power  can,  however,  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  a  repetition  of  the  simple  combinations. 

The  discovery  of  this  fact  was  first  made  by  Volta,  and  applied  by  him  in 
the  voltaic  pile  before  described. 

Fm.  65. 


Fig.  66  represents,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  construction  of  a  compound 
galvanic  circuit,  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  simple  circuits.  Each  glass 
contains  one  zinc  and  one  copper  plate,  which  are  not  immediately  connected 
together  as  in  a  simple  circuit ;  but  every  zinc  plate  is  connected  with  the 
copper  plat3  of  tho  preceding  glass  by  a  copper  wire  or  band.  In  the  f  gure, 
the  copper  pbta  and  tho  direction  of  the  positive  current  is  represented  by  the 
sign  -j-,  arid  the  zinc  plate  and  the  negative  current  by  the  sign  — . 

In  a  compcur.d  galvanic  circuit,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  66,  the 
positive  electricity  which  the  fluid  in  the  first  vessel  acquires  fix)m  the  plate 
of  zinc  exposed  to  its  action,  is  taken  up  by  the  copper  plate  and  transferred 
to  the  second  zinc  plate  in  the  second  vessel,  by  means  of  its  metallic  con- 
nection. This  transmits  it,  together  with  what  itself  generates,  to  the  liquid 
of  the  second  vessel.  From  this  the  double  force  is  passed  to  the  next  cop- 
per, and  by  it  to  tho  third  zinc,  which  it  touches,  «B.d  so  on,  every  succeeding 
alternation  being  productive  of  a  further  increase  in  tho  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tricity developed.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  may  in  like  manner  be 
supposed  to  flow  in  an  opposito  direction,  its  quantity  augmenting  with  each 
successive  pair  of  plates.  Tlis.:action,  however,  would  stop  unless  an  outlet 
were  given  to  the  accumuJOTNt  electricity  by  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  wires 
attached  to  the  extreme  plate  at  each  end.  "When  these  are  brought  into 
c  ontact,  tho  galvanic  circuit  is  completed,  and  tho  electricities  meet  and  neu- 
tnviize  each  other,  producing  the  various  electrical  phenomena.  The  electric 
current  continues  to  flow  uninterruptedly  in  the  curcuit  so  long  as  the  chem- 
ical action  lasts. 


QxTEBTiONs.— What  is  the  electrical  power  of  a  simple  eircnit  f  How  may  it  be  increaaed  f 
Describe  the  construction  of  a  compound  cirooit  ?  Jn  what  manner  doaa  it  aconmulate 
electricity  f 
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The  simp'le  ani  compound  voltaic  drctiits  In  practlcsl  use,  which  in  oriU- 
Daij  language  are  batb  deaignated  aa  galvanic  batteries,  diS'er  cODSiderablj 
in  form  anil  efficiency.  The  general  priaclplo  of  constructtoa  ia  all,  however, 
l3  the  same  as  tbat  or  tbo  originaJ  voltaic  pile 

231.  The  Trough  Battery  — One  of  tho  earliest  (brm-!  contrived 
is  known  as  the  Trough  Battery,  rfprcsetited  ia  Fig  6G     It  cooasla  of  a 


FiQ  6G 


trough  of  wood  divided 

tight  ccHs,   or  partitiona,  each   cell 

being  orrangeii  to  rcceire  a  pair  of 

7Jaa  and  copper  plates.    The  platea 

ere  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  and 

connected  with  one  another  by  me- 

tflllio  wiresi  in  sucli  a  way  Ihat  erery 

copper  plate  is  connected  with  the 

Kiuc  pUta  of  tho  nost  cea     Tho  bat- 

loiy  is  oioited  by  meouB  of  dilute 

Bulphuric  add  poured  into  the  cells, 

and  the  current  of  eleotneity  la  di 

reeled  by  wires  soldered  to  the  ei 

tremo  phitas.     'W  hen  tho  battery  is  not  in 

from  the  trough  by  means  of  the  wooden  bar 

Tho  battery  by  which  Sir  Ilumphrey  Dny  tlT'cted  his  splendid  chenucal 
discoveries  was  of  this  fjrm  and  consisted  of  two  tl  ousoiid  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  each  plato  haiio^  a  sirface  of  tliirtj  two  square  iiitbeB. 
Now,  however,  by  iraprovod  arrangomeots,  we  can  produoo  with  ten  or 
twenty  paua  of  platia,  effects  every  say  supenor 

232.  Smce  s    Battery  —The    roost    easily  mani^;ed      jjg  gj 
firm  of  galvanic  battery  at  prooent  used  la  that  mvented  by 

Mr.  Sraee,  andknon-naa  =lmrcs  batttrv  (See  Fg  61)  It 
C0Q3iat8  of  a  plate  of  silver  coated  with  platinunj,  BUspeoded 
between  two  plates  of  zinc,  k  i,  the  sur&cea  of  which  last  have 
been  coated  with  mercury,  or  amalgamated,  as  it  is  called. 
T!ie  throe  are  attached  to  a  woodea  bar,  which  servea  to  sup- 
port the  whole  in  a  tumbler,  G,  particdly  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Bulpburio  acid  and  water.  The  wires,  or  poles  for 
directing  tho  current  of  electricity  arc  connected  with  the  rinc 
and  platinum  plates  by  small  screw-cups,  S  and  A. 

233.  AmalgamatioD  of  Zinc . — The  introducUon  of  the  process 
of  amalgamating,  or  coating  tho  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  cU^uit  with  mer- 
cury, constituted  an  improvement  of  great  value.  In  the  ori^nal  form  ol 
the  galvanic  battery,  constructed  of  copper  and  ordinary  ipetallic  anc,  tho 
waste  of  the  latter  metal  by  tho  action  of  tlie  exciting  add'  upon  it  was  very 


Aa  coimtmctlini  ot  Smce'i  brntteryT 
'    HTbit  beiuflt  lesulti  from  tUa 
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great ;  but  bj  using  amalgamated  zinc  this  waste  is  dimiuishGd  in  En  extra- 
ordinary degree,  witbout  at  tha  same  time  diminishing  [he  productioa  of 
electricity.  AJi  improred  batteries  are,  therefore,  coostrected  witli  amalga- 
mated mc. 

234.  Sulphate   of   Copper   Battery . — Another  form  of  battery, 
called  the  sulplialo  of  copper  botteiy,  from  tbo  fact  tliat  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  ritriol)  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  represented  by 
Fig.  68.     It  ooQsiata  of  two  couccnlrio  eyluiders  of  eop- 
Fia.  68.  ppj^  0^  tightly  soldered  to  a  copper  bottom,  and  a  zinc 

cylinder,  Z,  Sttiug  in  between  tbom.  Two  screw-cups 
for  holding  the  connecting  wires  are  attached,  one  to 
tlie  outer  copper  cyhnder,  and  the  other  to  Iho  zinc. 

The  principiil  imperfection  of  the  galvanic  battery  is 
tha  want  of  uaifurmlty  In  its  action.  Id  all  the  various 
'  fiwrns,  tlie  strength  of  tlio  electric  currect  excited  con- 
stantlj  decreases  from  the  moment  tlic  battery  aetioa 
imenoes.  In  tlie  aulphal«  of  copper  battciy,  espe- 
dally,  tha  power  is  reduced  in  a.  comparately  short  ^ma 
to  almost  nothing.  This  is  chiody  owing  to  tho  circum- 
stance, that  the  motallio  plates  soon  become  coaled  wilU  the  products  of  the 
chemical  decoaipo^tian,  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  elec- 
tricity is  developed. 

This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  a  great  degree  by  tho  uso  of  a  diaphragm,  or 
a  porous  and  permeable  partition  between  the  two  raotalhc  plates,  whidi  al- 
lows a  fVee  contact  of  (he  liquid  on  both  sides  within  Jls  pores,  but  prevents 
the  solid  products  of  the  chemical  action  tVom  pafising  from  ono  metallic  plate 
to  the   oilier.     Bladder,   leather,    clay,  porco- 
FlO.  69.  j^j^  clotli,  etc,  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 

235.  Daniel's  Constant  Daitcry, 
constructed  according  to  tho  above  described 
principle,  and  raprtsentcd  by  Fig.  69,  main- 
buns  an  effective  galvanic  action  longer  than 
any  other.  The  outer  cose,  C,  coosista  of  a 
cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  which  is  .so  con- 
structed as  to  retain  Uquids,  and  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  B,  acidulated 
with  one  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Tlie  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the  Kilt 
by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
D,  which  rest  upon  tho  perforated  shell;  F. 
In  tha  center  of  the  cell  is  placed  a  tube  of  porous  earthen- ware,  E,  filled  with 
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an  ncid  BotntJOD.  A,  whicli  couEists  or  one  part  of  Bulpliuric  acid  diluted  witb 
seven  parts  of  water.  A  rod  cf  zino,  Z,  ia  placed  In  ube.  0  making  a 
metallic  rammuDlc-.itioit  between  the  zinc  rod  and  h  pie  cc  I,  a  Toltaic 
current  is  cstablislied, 

"   236.  Grove '»   Ba  t  lery.— One  of  the  most  effi     n    ba  te     a  is  that 
known  aa  Grovj's  batlory,  from  its  inventor,  anii  la    he    orn    g  u   ally  used 
for  telegraphing,  and  other  purposes  in  wbicli  pow  rfu    ga   a      ac  ion  is  i«- 
quired.     It  ia  canstnict.'d  upon  tlie  same  general  p  n   [     as  Dame  a  batleiy, 
and  conaisla  of  a  plain  glass  tumbler,  in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  aiiial- 
gamated  i^tuc,  with  au  opeoiag  on  one  aide  to  allow  a  free  drculatioti  of  the 
liquid.     Within  tiiis  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous  cup,  or  cell  of  earthenware, 
in  which  ia  suspended  a  atrip  of  platinum  fastened  to  the  end  of  a.  zinc  arm 
projecting  from  the  adjoining  anc  cylinder.    The  porous  cup  containing  the 
platinum  ia  filled  with  strong  nitnc  acid,  and  tlie  outer  vessel  coDtaining  the 
line  with  weak  sulplmric  acid.    Fig.  70  tepreseula  a  eeriea  of  these  oupa, 
arranged  to  form  a  compound  cir- 
cuit, with  tlicir  terminal  poles,  P 
and  Z.     Thia  form  of  hatttrv  ia 
objectionable  on  account  of  the 

)  character  of  the  acida 

1,  and  the  dclotcriotis  va-  f 


pors  that  axiae  Horn  it  when  in 

In  what  L"!  known  as  Bunaen'a  h 
Carbon    Battery,    a    cylinder    of 
carbon    is    substituted,    on    the 
ground  of  economy,  in  place  of  ' 
the  platinum  plates  of  Grove's  battery. 

231.  Reaintances  to  t li o  Circulation  of  tlfe  GalvSDlo 
C  a  r  r  e  n  t . — The  amount  of  force  or  of  electricity  which  circulates  in  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action 
wliieh  ia  exerted  between  the  generating  metal  and  tlic  esciting  liiiuid. 
"Tho  current  esperiences  a  retardation  or  resistance  from  the  very  conduc- 
tors by  which  its  inlluenco  is  transmitted ;  just  as  in  tho  transmission  of 
mechanical  force  in  an  arrangement  of  machinery,  tho  intervention  of  the 
pivota  and  lovers  which  are  required  for  its  conveyanco  introduces  ad- 
ditional fi-iction  and  additional  weight,  which  are  required  to  be  overcome 
or  moved,  and  which  thus  diminish  tho  efficient  power  of  the  machine.  -^ 

UlLLED. 

The  refdsfaflces  of  the  galvanic  current  aiise  from  the  imperfect  conducts 
ing  power  of  the  liquid  which  ia  employed  ta  eidte  it,  and  of  the  platea, 
wItbb,  etc.,  the  reaatance  offered  by  the  liquid  being  the  more  conaiderabla 
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of  the  two*  The  fiirther  the  plates  are  removed  from  each  other  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  longer  the  column  of  imperfejptly  conducting^  matter  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  obliged  to  traverse,  the  greater  the  resistance.  The  same  tiling  is 
also  true  of  the  conducting  wire.  A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diametei^ 
will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the  resistance  of  a  wire  two  tenths,  or 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick. 

238.  Charaeteristics  of  Ordinary  and  Galvaiiie  Elec- 
tricity.— Electricity  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  as 
when  developed  by  friction  or  by  an  electrical  machine, 
exhibits  itself  in  sudden  and  intermitted  shocks,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  explosion ;  galvanic  electricity,  or 
electricity  produced  by  chemical  action,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  steady  flowing  current. 

The  electricity  evolved  by  a  single  galvanic  circle  is 
great  in  quantity,  but  weak  in  intensity. 

The  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  friction, 
or  that  of  a  thunder-cloud,  is  small  in  quantity,  but  of 
high  tension,*  or  intensity. 

These  two  qualities  may  bo  compared  to  heat  of  different  temperatures.  A 
gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^  has  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
a  pint  at  200°  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  latter  is  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
former.  Again,  in  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  which  often  spreads  over 
thousands  of  miles,  we  have  an  illustration  of  light  very  feeble  in  intensity, 
but  enormous  in  quantity. 

239.  Quantity  and  Intensity^  how  Measured . — ^We meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  electricity  in  many  ways;  but  most  conveniently  by  the 
amount  of  any  chemical  compound  which  it  can  decompose.  A  machine  or 
battery,  for  example,  which,  when  arranged  so  as  to  decompose  water,  evolvca 
from  it  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  one  minute,  is  furnishing 
twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  an  apparatus  which  evolves  only 
two  cubic  inches  of  the  gases  in  the  same  time. 

The  intensity  of  electricity  is  less  easily  measured ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  travel  through  bad  conductors  j  by 


*  ^"  Tendon  is  merely  a  synonyme  for  intensity,  which  ori^n&ted  in  the  hypothesis  of 
electricity  being  an  elastic  fluid,  which  might  he  regarded  as  existing  in  a  thunder-cloud, 
or  on  the  conductor  of  a  friction-machine  in  a  state  of  condensation  or  compression,  liks 
high-pressure  steam  struggling  to  escape  from  a  boiler,  or  air  seeking  to  force  its  way  out 
of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  tenfdon  has  been  preferred  to  intendty,  simply 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  its  oonvenience  in  forming  a  double  noun  with  electricity. 

QnssnoNs. — What  are  the  charaoteristio  differences  between  galvanic  and  ordinary 
electricity?  To  what  may  quantUy  and  intensity  be  compared f  Uoware  the'^tf  two 
qoaUties  measured  f   What  is  understood  by  the  term  tenslcm  ? 
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its  power  to  overcome  energetic  chemical  affinity,  such  as  that  which  binds 
together  the  elements  of  water  j  by  thft  length  of  space  across  which  it  can 
pass  through  dry  air  (as  in  the  casj  of  a  lightning  flash  striking  a  tree  from  a 
great  distance);  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  it  produces  in  light  bodies; 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  shopk  it  occasions  to  living  animals. 

Galvanic  electricity  will  traverse  a  circuit  of  2,000  miles  of  wire,  rather 
tiian  make  a  short  circuit  by  overleaping  A  space  of  resisting  air  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Frictional  electricity,  on  the  other  band, 
will  force  a  passage  across  a  considerable  interval,  in  preference  to  taking  a 
bng  drcuit  through  a  conducting  medium. 

The  assertion  is  within  bounds,  that  the  whole  electricity  of  a  destructive 
thunder«storm  would  not  suffice  for  the  electro-gilding  of  a  single  pin — ^so  in- 
signlficanti  is  its  amount.  A  small  copper  wire,  dipped  into  an  acid  along 
with  a  wire  of  zinc,  would  evolve  more  electricity  in  a  few  seconds  than  the 
largest  friction  electrical  machine,  kept  constantly  revolving,  would  furnish 
in  many  weeks.  No  shock,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
electricity  from  the  immersed  wires ;  nor  would  it  produce  a  spark,  or  de- 
compose water — so  low  is  its  intensity.  A  galvanic  battery  of  many  plates 
will,  however,  produce  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  kill  a  large  animal, 
and  produce  other  effects  analogous  to  lightning. 

Electricity  of  intensity  then,  or  tension-electricity,  is 
electricity  characterized  by  the  greatness  of  its  intensity — 
or  whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity 
of  quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quanlity  greater 
than  its  intensity. 

The  intensity  diminishes  as  the  quantity  increases ;  but  the  ratio  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  diflfers  through  a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  the  one  does  not  often  enable  us  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
the  other.  Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both  to  a  minimum, 
or  in  exalting  the  one  whOst  we  reduce  the  other ;  but  we  can  not  at  once 
exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of  effecting 
this  will  make  a  new  era  in  the  science ;  and  admit  of  the  most  important 
applications  to  the  useful  arts. 

240.  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  ofQuan- 
tity  and  Intensity . — ^In  the  arts,  it  depends  much  upon  the  purpose 
to  which  electricity  is  to  be  applied  whether  it  should  be  chosen  great  in 
quantity,  or  great  in  intensity.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  analyze  a  gaseous 
mixture  by  exploding  it,  he  will  use  an  electrical  machine  to  supply  a  mo- 
mentary spark  of  great  intensity.  But  the  electro-plater,  who  has  constantly 
to  decompose  a  jcx>mpound  of  gold  or  silver,  employs  a  small  voltaic  battery — 
which  famishes  great  quantities  of  electricity  of  considerable  intensity.     The 

.  QuKsnoKS. — nioBtrate  the  differences  between  quantity  and  intensity.  What  definition 
fday  be  given  of  the  two  ?  What  relation  exists  between  them  ?  What  are  thetr  praottoal 
applieattons? 
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electric  light  requires  both  quantity  and  intensify  to  be  reiy  great  Tho 
electric  telegraph  demands  great  quafltitj,  but  the  intensity  need  not  be  yery 
high. 

241.  Electro- chcmieal  Decomposition.— When  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  throughi  a  compound 
liquid,  composed  of  one  conducting  and  one  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  its  tendency  is  to  decompose  and  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts. 

242.  Decompo8ition  of  Water. — ^The  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  united  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  When  two  gold  or 
platinum  wires,  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  galyanic  battery,  are 
placed  in  water  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  arising  in  bubbles  from  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and 

Fig.  Yl.  the  oxygon  from  the  positive  pole.  When  two  glass  tubes 
are  placed  over  the  platinum  poles,  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
71,  we  can  collect  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxygen. 

When  copper*  wires,  or  the  wires  of  metals  which  tend 
strongly  to  unite  with  oxygen  are  employed,  gas  escapes  from 
one  wire  9nly ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires  be  used,  gas 
>•  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen  combines 
witli  the  copper  or  other  oxydizable  metal,  and  forms  an 
oxyd,'  which  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  therefore  hydro- 
gen alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved, 
ffince  neither  platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  to 
combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation. 

243.  Electrodes . — ^The  term  electrode  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  It  is  especially  applied  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  connecting  wires  of  a  circuit  are  terminated  with  strips  of  platinum,  gold, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  good  conducting,  non-oxydizable  substance. 

244.  Theory  of  £lectro-cbemicai  Decomposition. — 
Scientific  men  are  not  fully  agreed  upon  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  chemical  decomposition  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current.  A  general  idea 
of  what  takes  place  may  perhaps  be  best  gained  from  what  is  called  the 
electro-chemical  theory.  According  to  this,  chemical  attractions,  which  wo 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  affinity,  and  electrical  attractions  depend'^n  the 
same  cause,  acting  in  one  case  on  atoms,  and  in  the  other  on  masses  of  mat- 
ter.   Every  atom  of  matter  is  regarded  as  charged  in  respect  to  all  other 


QXTEsno^rs. — ^What  is  the  inflnence  of  the  eleetrio  earrent  in  prodadlng  electro-chemical 
d^omporition  ?  How  is  this  iUastrated  in  the  decomposition  of  water  ?  What  are  eleo- 
trodes  f    What  is  the  theory  of  the  deoomposiug  action  of  galvanic  electricity  t 
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aitomS)  with  eitliejr  positive  or  negative  electricity.  In  the  case  of  water, 
]iydr<^ezL4s  the  electro-positive  element  and  oxygen  the  electro-negativfe  ele- 
ment. It  has  been  already  shown  that  bodies  iOxOpposite  electrical  states  are 
attracted  by  each  other.  Hence,  when  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are 
immersed  in  water,  the  negative  pole  wiU  attract  the  positive  hydrogen,  and 
the  positive  pole  the  negative  oxygen  If  the  attractive  force  of  the  two 
eleotridties  generated  by  the  battery  is  greater  than  the  attractive  force  which 
QBites  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  together  in  the  water,  the 
compoimd  wiU  be  decomposed.  Upon  the  same  principle  other  compound 
substances  may  be  decomposed,  by  employing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
electricity^  In  this  way  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  the  discovery  that  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  other  bodies,  were  not  simple  in  their  nature,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed,  but  compounds  of  a  metal  with  oxygen. 

This  theory,  as  presented,  is  not  received  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
&ct  Recent  experiments  of  Faraday  have  proved  that  the  electricity  which 
decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decompositi<m  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  m  itter,  are  alike.  Thus,  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen ;  now,  if  the  electric;^!  power  which  holds  a  grain  of  water  in  combina- 
tion, or  which  causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  unite  in  the  right 
proportions  to  form  water,  could  be  cftllected  and  thrown  into  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent, it  would  be  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  decomposition 
of  a  grain  of  water  or  the  liberation  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  however,  which  is  required  to  effect  chemical 
decomposition  is  enormous.  Faraday  estimates  the  amount  of  electricity  re- 
quired to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  water  to  be  equal  to  that  evolved  by  a 
powerful  flash  of  lightning. 

245.  Limits  of  theSecompo&ing  Action.— Decomposition 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current  takes  place  solely  at 
those  points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  the 
liquid. 

Thus,  when  a  portion  of  water,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  decomposition 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  oxygen  is  disengaged  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  ne^tive^  the  gases  being  perfectly  pure  and 
unmixed.  IfJ  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  proceeding,  the  intervening 
water  is  carefully  examined,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of 
any  kind  will  be  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid,  or  transfer  of 
gas  from  one  part  to  the  other  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of 
water,  separated  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may  be  respectively 
evolving  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Kow,  since  we  know  that  every  par- 
tide  of  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  exact  ratio  of  two 

QuEsnoiTB. — Explain  the  decomposition  of  irater.  What  fact  has  been  proved  hy  the 
experiments  of  Faraday?  What  is  the  relative  qnantity  of  electricity  required  to  effect 
chemical  decomposition  ?  At  what  points  of  the  galvanic  circuit  does  the  decomposing 
action  taice  place  f  Illustrate  this.  In  what  reflect  is  this  action  contrary  to  what  might 
be  naturally  e^^eeted  ? 
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measures  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  it  would  natu^lly  be  supposed 
that  the  electric  current  having  separated  the  oxygen  at  one  point,  hydro- 
gen would,  haying  lost  its  combining  element,  also  escape  at  the  same  point. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
accounting  for  it. 

The  difficulty  will  be  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  if  we  take  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale ;  for  example,  if  on  one  side  of  a  wide  river  the 
positive  pole  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  other,  we 
shall  still  have — the  battery  being  of  sufficient  power— oxygen  given  off  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  while  hydrogen  would  be  evolved  at  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  received  explanation : — ^The  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles constituting  a  line  or  layer  of  water  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
circuit  may  be  rept^sented  as  follows,  the  positive  atom,  hydrogen,  of  each 
particle  of  water  being  turned  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  toward  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  negative  atom,  oxygen,  toward  the  positive  pole — 
Positive  pole  —  OH,   OH,  OH,   OH,   OH,   OH  —  Negative  pde. 
The  same  thing  may  be  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  72,  where  the  particles  of 
„      ,-2  water  are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  the  shaded 

portion  of  each  sphere  representing  the  hydro- 
gen half  *of  the  particle,  and  the  light  portion 
the  oxygen  half. 

If  the  positive  pole  is  placed  on  the  left  and 
the  negative  on  the  right,  oxygen  passes 'off 
from  the  first,  and  hydrogen  from  the  last ;  if 
we  reverse  the  poles,  the  order  of  the  decomposition  is  changed  alsa  It  la 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  when"  H.  is  liberated  from  0.  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  that  the  0.  of  that  particle  passes  over  along  the  line  to  the  positive 
pole ;  but  the  view  taken  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  loses  Ita 
hydrogen,  it  combinos  with  the  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  next  particle  of 
water,  and  a  new  particle  of  water  is  reproduced.  The  oxygen  of  the  second 
particle  being  thereby  liberated,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
particle  of  water,  and  thus  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  is  continued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Resorting  again  to  symbols.  No.  1  will  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  been  effected,  and  No.  2  the 
change  after  the  circuit  is  complete — 

No.  1.  +  0  H,  OH,  OH,  OH,  0  H  -' 

No.  2.  +  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  — 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  changes  described  are  not  suc- 
cessive, but  simultaneous  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  particles,  and  at  all 
intervening  points  in  the  line  of  the  series. 

246.  Electrolysis  and  Electrolytes.— The  process  of  re- 
solving compounds  into  their  constituents  by  electricity  is 

QuTOTioTTs. — What  is  supposed  to  actually  occur  in  the  decomposition  of  water  ?    What 
U  electrolysis? 


j^  CiCKJCBCp3rg" 
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termed  Electrolysis,  and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  de- 
composition is  termed  an  Electrolyte. 

No  elemontary  substance  can  be  aa  electroljrte ;  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
process,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of  electrolysis.  Electrolysis  ooconi 
onlj  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  partidee 
which  form  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  is  a  necessary  conditioa  of 
electrolysis,  since  the  operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions 

The  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  liquid  used  in  the  cells 
or  cups  of  a  galvanic  circuit  depends' upon  the  decomposition  of  its  particles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  water.  No  fluid,  therefore,  which  is  not 
an  electrolyte,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  decomposed, 
is  suitable  for  exciting  a  battery. 

247.  Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Elements.— All  the 
elementary  substances^  according  as  they  appear  at  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  have  been  classi- 
fied into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  substances. 

In  the  following  table  the  most  important  of  the  elements  are  arranged  ia 
the  order  of  their  relative  negative  and  positive  properties,  the  most  intensely 
hegative  element  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  series^  and  the  most  intensely 
positive  at  the  bottom : 

Elbotbo-nbgatitb.— Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Fluorine. 

Carbon. 

PhosphoniflL 

Hydrogen. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

Sodium. 

Potassium. — Blboteo-positivb. 


QuBniONB.— What  are  electrolytes  ?  Why  can  not  an  elementary  substance  be  an  elee- 
Irolyte  f  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  electrolysis  ?  What  ilnids  only  are  capable 
of  exciting  a  galvanic  battery?  How  may  the  elementary  substances  be  dassed  as  re- 
spects their  electrical  properties  f 
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In  this  arrangement,  each  metal  is  positive  as  respects  all  that  stand  before 
it,  and  negative  as  respect  those  that  succeed  it.  Oxy^jen  is  negative  ifl  every 
combination,  and  potassium  appears  to  be  uniformly  positive.  Hydrogen  is 
highly  positive  when  compared  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but  with  metals  it 
always  exhibits  negative  electric  energy. 

248.  Electrometallurgy,  or  electrotyping,  is  the  art  or 
process  of  depositing,  from  a  metallic  solution,  through 
the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity,  a  coating  or  film  of 
metal  upon  some  other  substance.* 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  some  metal,  as  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (suli)huric  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper),, 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  the  metal,  being  electro-posi- 
tive, attaches  itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole,  or  to  any  substance  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  ;  while  the  oxygen,  or  other  electro-nega- 
tive element  before  in  combination  with  the  metal,  goes 
to,  and  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole. 

In  this  way  a  medal,  a  wood-engraving,  or  a  plaster  cast,  if  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  opposite  to  the 
positive  pole,  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper ;  if  the  solution  con- 
talus  gold  or  silver  instead  of  copper,  the  substance  will  be  covered  with  a 
coatmg  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  place  of  copper. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit,  provided  the  supply  of  the  metallic  solution 
be  kept  constant,  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  object  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  battery. 

In  this  way,  a  coating  of  gold  thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  can  be 
laid  on,  or  it  may  be  made  several  inches  or  feet  in  thickness,  if  desired. 

The  usual  arrangement  for  conducting  the  electrotype  process  is  represented 
by  Fig.  73  It  consists  of  a  trough  of  wood,  or  an  earthen  vessel,  containing  • 
the  solution  of  the  metal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  desired — ^for  example, 
sulphate  of  copper.  Two  wires,  one  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  Q,  are  extended  along  the  top.  of 
the  trough,  and  supported  on  rods  of  dry  wood,  B  and  D.  The  medal,  or 
other  article  to  be  coated,  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  negative  wire 


*  The  general  name  of  electro-metellnrgy  includes  all  the  various  processes  and  results 
which  different  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  designated  as  galvano-plastic,  electro- 
plastic,  galvano-type,  electro-typing,  and  electrd-platlng  and  gilding. 


QuKBTioNs. — ^What  Buhstance  is  always  negative?  What  one  always  positive?  Define 
electro-metallurgy.  Upon  what  is  the  process  based  ?  How  is  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
posit regulated  ?    Describe  the  arrangement  for  conducting  the  electrotype  procesa. 
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and  ■  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  end  of  the  poaidvB  w!r&  Then  both 
of  these  are  immersed  in  tbe  liquid,  ttie  actioa  comineDoes — the  eutphale  of 
oopper  ia  decompoeed^ — the  copper  b^ng  deposited  on  tite  m<!dal  attached 
to  Uie  negative  pole^  and  the  oxygen,  before  combined  with  it,  on  the  copper 
plate  attached  to  the  poutire  pole,  forming  oijd  of  copper.  As  the  with- 
drairal  of  the  metal  from  the  aalutian  goea  on,  the  oxji  of  cc^pei  thus  fimued 

I  FiO.  13, 


tmitefl  with  the  snlphnric  add  which  ia  liberated  in  the  ctdution,  and  fonns 
eulpbale  of  copper.  This  diasolving  in  tba  liquid,  mointiuas  it  at  a  coDitant 
Btrength. 

Thu  Bole  object  of  attaching  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  tbe  positive  pole 
is  to  tliQ3  preaervB  the  alrengtli  of  tlie  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
positive  pole  had  terminated  with  a  plat«  of  platiuuni  or  gold,  the  action 
would  have  commenced  equally  well,  but  tlie  oxygen  liberated  from  the  cop- 
per, through  its  want  of  afOnity  to  either  tbe  platinum  or  the  gold,  would 
have  escaped  as  gaf^  and  the  solutioti  gradually  becoming  weaker  from  the 
withdrawal  of  its  elements,  the  electro-plating  action  would  ccaae.  When  the 
operator  jud^  that  the  deposit  on  the  medal  ia  EulGcientlf  thick,  he  removes 
it  Irom  the  trough,  and  detacliBS  tbe  coating.  Tbe  deposit  ia  prevented  thim 
-  adhering  to  tbe  medal  by  rubbing  its  surface  in  the  first  iostance  with  oil,  or 
bladi-Ittid,  and  if  it  is  deairod  that  any  part  of  the  surface  should  bo  loll  ua- 
Goated,  that  portion  ii  coTored  with  wax,  varuisb,  or  some  other  non-con- 
duct<H'. 

In  this  way  a  most  perfect  revraraed  copy  of  the  medal  is  obtuned — that  ia, 
tbe  eleratioiu  and  depreasions  of  the  ori^nal  are  reversed  in  tbe  copj.  To 
obtain  a  bc-ehnile  of  the  original,  the  electrotype  cast  is  subjected  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process. 

In  general,  it  is  found  more  conveuient  to  mold  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced in  wax,  or  Pla.<tter  of  Paris.  The  sur&ce  of  this  cast  h)  then  brushed 
over  with  black-lead  to  render  it  a  conductor,  aod  the  metal  deposited  directiy 
upon  it  The  deposit  obt^ed  will  then  exactly  resemble  the  original  ob- 
ject «« 
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The  pages  and  eDgpravings  in  the  book  before  the  reader  are  OlnigtriKtions  of 
the  perfection  and  practical  application  of  the  electrotype  process.  The  en- 
gravings were  first  cut  upon  wood-blocks,  and  then,  in  combination  with  the 
ordinsoy  type,  formed  into  pagea  Casts  of  the  whole  in  wax  were  then 
made,  and  an  electrotype  coat  of  copper  deposited  upon  them,  and  from  the 
copper  plates  so  formed  the  book  was  printed.  The  great  advantage  of  tliis 
is,  that  the  copper  being  harder  than  the  ordinary  type  metal,  is  more  durable, 
and  resists  the  wear  of  printing  fix}m  its  surface  for  a  longer  period.  / 

The  improvement  efifected  by  electro*metallurgy  in  engraving  is  very  great. 
When  a  copper  plate  is  engraved,  and  impressions  printed  off  from  it,  otily  the 
first  few,  Called  "proof  impressions,"  possess  the  fineness  of  the  engraver's 
delineation.  The  plate  rapidly  wears  and  becomes  deteriorated.  But  by  the 
electrotype  process,  the  original  plate  can  at  once  be  multiplied  into  a  great 
many  plates  as  good  as  itself  and  an  unlimited  number  of  the  finest  imprefi- 
-sions  procured. 

In  this  way  the  map  plates  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  which  require  the  labor  of  the  engraver  for  years,  and  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  reproduced-*the  original  plate  being  never  printed  irom. 

The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent  coating  of  silver  or  gold  is  most 
readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper,  bronze,  and  German  silver.  The  artides 
to  be  plated  or  gilded  must  be  carefully  cleansed  fi-om  all  adhering  greasy 
matters  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  rubbing  them 
with  chalk,  rotten-stone,  eta  The  articles  are  then  carefully  washed,  at- 
•  tached  to  a  dean  copper  wire,  and  immersed  in  the  silvering  solution.  The 
deposit  is  hastened  by  keeping  the  solution  moderately  warm,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  the  procesa  The  artides,  when  plated,  have  a  dead 
white,  or  chalky  appearance^  but  by  bumi^ing  they  assume  the  brilliant  lus- 
ter of  polished  silver.* 

249.  Protection  of  Metals  from  Corrosion.— When  two 
metals  which  are  positive  and  negative  in  their  electrical 
relations  to  each  other,  are  brought  in  contact,  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place  which  promotes  chemical  change  in  the 
positive  metal,  but  opposes  it  in  the  negative  metal. 

Thus,  when  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper  immersed  in  dilute  add  touch  each 
other,  the  zinc  oxydizes  or  rusts  more,  and  the  copper  less  rapidly,  than 

*  The  teacher,  for  experiment,  can  beat  fllastrate  the  deposition  of  metals  by  electro- 
chemical action  in  the  following  manner ; — ^Put  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  glass  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  into  the  same  glass  insert  a  piece  of  sine.  No  change 
wiU  take  place  in  either  metal  so  long  as  they  are  kept  apart ;  but  as  soon  as  they  tondi, 
the  copper  wiU  be  deposited  upon  the  silver,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  part  im. 
mersed  will  be  completely  covered  with  copper,  which  will  adhere  so  firmly  that  mere 
rubbing  alone  will  not  remove  it. 


QuEsnoivs. — How  has  the  electrotype  process  affected  the  art  of  engraving  ?  What  are 
the  peculiarities  of  the  process  of  electro-plating  and  gilding  ?  Under  what  drcumstaneet 
oan  metals  be  protected  from  chemical  action  ?    niustrate  this. 
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wifhout  oontaot  Iron  nails,  if  used  in  &stening  copper  sheathing  to.  vesseh^ 
rost  much  quicker  than  when  in  other  situations,  not  in  contact  with  the 
copper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  two  metals,  in  consequence  of  the 
electricUy  developed  bj  their  union,  are  placed  in  opposite  electrical  condi* 
tions.  The  copper  which  is  ordinarily  positive,  is  rendered  negative  by  the 
contact  of  the  zinc,  or  iron ;  it,  therefore,  is  not  only  entirely  wanting  in  at- 
traction for  the  negative  conroding  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  water,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  even  has  a  tendency 
to  abandon  any  oxygen  with  which  it  may  have  previously  combined.  The 
sino  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  exaltation  of  their  naturally 
positive  condition,  combine  with  the  n^ative  oxygen  most  readily,  on  the 
principle  that  bodies  in  the  opposite  electrical  condition  attract  each  other. 
The  positive  metal,  therefore,  oxydizes  most  speedily,  while  the  negative 
metal  remains  uninjured. 

What  is  called  galvanized  iron,  is  iron  covered  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  a 
coating  of  zinc  The  galvanic  action  between  the  two  oxydizes  the  zinc^ 
but  protects  the  iron  from  rust.  Sir  Htunphrey  Davy  attempted  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  (which  wastes 
rapidly  through  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  sea-water),  by  placing  at  inter- 
vs^  over  the  copper  small  strips  of  zina  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  as  lai^  as  a  pea  was  found  adequate  to  preserve  forty  or  fifty 
squaro  inches  of  copper ;  and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  whether  at  the 
top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  sheet,  or  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
.The  value  of  the  application  was,  however,  neutralized  by  a  consequence 
which  had  not  been  foreseen ;  since  the  protected  copper  bottom  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  coating  of  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish,  whose  friction  on  the  water 
became  a  serious  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  The  adhesion  of 
these,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  prevented  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
co{^r  by  oxygen,  and  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  compounds  of  copper 
and  oxygen  which  are  thereby  formed. 

The  principle,  however,  has  been  applied  with  success  for  the  protection 
of  iron  pans  used  in  evaporating  sea-water,  and  in  other  similar  apparatus. 

QnoBTioKB. — How  ii  fthii  action  aoooanted  for?    What  is  galvanized  iron?    What 
practical  an^tloation  of  this  principle  was  attempted  hy  Sir  Homphrey  Davy  ? 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.. 


That  department  of  Chemistry  which  treats  of  inor- 
ganic, or  unorganized  bodies,  is  termed  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

It  includes  the  doctrines  of  affinity,  the  laws  of  combi- 
nation, the  chemical  history  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and 
of  those  compounds  of  the  elements  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  living,  organized  bodies. 


CHAPTER    V, 

THE  GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

250.  Elements. — A  chemical  element  is  a  material  sub- 
stance not  yet  analyzed  or  taken  apart — not  yet  resolved 
by  any  process  into  two  or  more  bodies  differing  from 
itself. 

No  one  substance  within  the  reach  of  man  is,  however,  positively  known  to 
be  elementary ;  and  the  student  should  distinctly  understand,  that  it  csai  not 
rightly  be  inferred,  because  a  body  has  not  yet  by  any  known  process  been 
decomposed,  that  it  never  wUl  be. 

251.  Number  of  the  Elements. —The  number  of  elements 
at  "pTesent/uUy  recognized  by  chemists  is  sixty-two.  Of 
these  only  twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.* 

*  Thig  fact  irill  iUastrate  to  the  general  student  one  great  feature  in  the  progress  of 
modem  chemistry;  bat  to  the  chemist,  the  discovery  of  thirty-three  neir  elementary 


QnssTiOKB. — ^What  is  inorganic  chemistry  ?    What  is  a  chemical  element  ?    Is  any  aub- 
Btanoe  positiyely  known  to  be  elementary  ?    What  is  the  nulbber  of  the  elements  f 
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252.  Classification  of  the  Elements.— The  elements  are 
usually  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  metallic  and 
non-metallic  substances,  or  the  Metals  and  the  Metalloids. 
The  substances  comprised  in  the  first  class  are  the  more 
numerous,  but  those  in  the  latter  are  the  more  abundantly 
distributed.* 

Of  the  sixty-two  elements,  five  are  gases,  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine ;  two  are  simple  liquids,  mercury  and  bromine ;  the  re- 
mainder are  solids,  at  common  temperatures.  Only  fourteen  of  the  elements 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  of  these  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  with  its 
atmosphere  and  water, ,  are  composed.  The  remamder  occur  only  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  £uid  fully  one  third  of  the  whole  number  are  so 
rare  as  not  to  admit  of  any  useful  application. 

A  very  few  only  of  the  elements  are  found  naturally  in  a  free  or  uncom- 
luned  state;  of  such  we  may  mention  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  existing  in  .the 
atmos|diere;  sulphur,  carbon,  and  a  few  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  etc.,  distributed  throughout  the  earth.     The  majority  exist  only  in 


bodies  implies  an  amount  of  laborious  and  protracted  research,  preceding  and  following 
each  discovexy,  of  which  words  can  convey  to  the  uninitiated  no  adequate  idea. 

*  The  idchemists  regarded  the  metals,  the  only  elementary  bodies  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  as  compound  substances.  The  baser  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  copper,  etc,  they 
believed  to  contain  the  same  elements  as  gold,  from  which  they  differed  on  account  of 
their  association  with  impurities ;  these  impurities  being  separated,  it  was  imagined  that 
gold  woold  remain. 

The  problem,  known  as  the  *'  transmutation  of  metals,**  which  they  sought  to  solve,  and 
labored  for  centuries  to  effect,  was  not  to  generate  or  create  metals,  but  to  change  the 
proportion  of  the  elementary  substances  which  composed  them.  "For  a  century  or 
more,**  says  Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  lecture,  **  it  has  been  the  custom  to  spurn  the 
doctrines  of  the  alchemists  as  devoid  even  of  the  semblance  of  philosophic  truth.  The 
time  has,  however,  past  for  this  opinion  to  bo  maintained,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a 
series  of  manifestations  have  been  noticed  which  go  far  to  vindicate  many  of  their  opinions.*^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  1851,  M.  Dumaa 
and  Professor  Faraday  both  avowed  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  and 
Hhe  latter  stated  that  ho  had  even  experimented  with  a  view  of  producing  this  result, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  chemists  ex- 
pect transmutation  will  be  effected  in  exactly  the  sense  of  the  old  alchemical  philosophy. 
Therfi  is  no  evidence  that  lead  can  be  converted  into  silver,  or  copper  into  gold.  M.  Du- 
mas suggests  that  the  first  successful  transmutation  as  regards  metals  will  be  to  effect  a 
change  of  physical  state  merely,  without  touching  chemical  composition;  thus,  already 
we  have  carbon,  which,  as  the  diamond  and  as  charcoal,  manifests  two  widely  different 
states.  Sulphur  also  assumes  two  forms,  as  also  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  boron.  Then 
why  not  a  metal  ? 

Within  a  very  recent  period  (1857),  a  series  of  experiments  have  been  published  by  Dr. 
Draper  of  New  York,*which  seem  to  indicate  that  silver  is  capable  of  transmutation  into 
another  metal,  possessing  some  of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  gold.    "  It  is  hard 


QtnMTtows-— ^Into  what  two  great  classes  are  the  elements  usually  divided  ?  How  many 
of  the  elements  are  gaseons  ?  How  many  liqnid  ?  How  are  the  elements  distributed  in 
nature f    In  what  condition  are  they  generally  found? 
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combination  with  each  other,  and  in  this  condition  they  are  so  comideteiy  dia- 
guisad  as  to  manifest  few  or  none  of  their  characteristic  propertiea 

253.Compound  Bodies . — All  compound  bod  ies  are  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary 
substances. 

The  compounds  so  resultmg  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  almost  innumer- 
able, and  the  progress  of  research  is  continuaUj  .adding  to  their  number. 
Many  of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  by  chemical  action  have  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.  Some  of  them  are  of  eminent  utility  to  man,  while  others 
possess  properties  of  a  strange  and  fearful  character.  Happily,  however,  the 
majority  of  those  compounds  which  are  especially  deleterious  are,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  their  preparation,  placed  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

254.  Cause  of  Chemical  Combination. — ^In  the  early  days 
of  chemistry,  chemical  combination  between  different  substances  was  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  agency  and  guidance  of  some  spiritual  or  super- 
natural power  which  invested,  or  dwelt  in  every  form  of  matter,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  The  popular  names  of  many  chemical  substances  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  spirit  ofmne,  spirit  of  nitre,  etc.,  are  evidences  of  the 
former  general  credence  in  this  doctrine.  Stahl,  a  noted  chemist  who  died  in 
1685,  taught  that  chemical  combination  proceeded  from  an  approximation  of 
the  combining  parts,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  wedges.  Modem  chem- 
istry explains  chemical  combination  between  different  substances,  as  occur- 
ring through  the  agency  of  an  attractive  force,  acting  only  between  the  atoms, 
or  molecules  of  dissimilar  substances,  aSd^^nly  at  insensible  distances.  This 
force,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  attraction,  is  termed  afi^ty.    To 

to  think,**  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  that  the  so-called  elements  are  truly  simple.  The 
instinct  of  humanity  rerolts  against  believing  that  the  Maker  has  departed  from  his 
wonted  simplicity  of  procedure  in  this  one  part  of  creation,  and  flung  snch  a  number  of 
nnchangeable  elements  from  his  immediate  hand.  Many  thoughtful  and  ingennous  men, 
indeed,  have  frankly  supposed  that  it  were  more  like  Uie  nature  of  Deity,  as  shown  by 
his  interpreted  works,  to  pour  forth  the  unreckonable  variety  of  things  from  the  iMsom 
of  one  or  two  priaciples.  Thales  and  the  Greek  physicists,  Roger  Bacon,  Stahl,  Lavoi- 
sier, Sir  H.  Davy,  and  BersAlius,  have  all  given  more  or  less  expression  to  this  idea.  The 
greatest  question  in  chemistry,  or  in  plain  earnest,  the  one  question  of  the  age  then,  is 
precisely  this:— What  is  the  interior  nature  of  these  elements ?  Science  bids  ns  bs|^  tnd 
plttfVf|H>  nature  is  ready  to  answer  it ;  but  what  shall  be  done,  since  no  analytical  power 
can^move  one  of  those  steadfast  natures  from  its  propriety  ?  Let  synthesis  be  tried  if 
aibalysis  has  failed ;  synthesis  has  never  been  tried.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  all  the  present  elements  are  equi-distant  from  simplicity,  and  all  equally  componod, 
if  there  be  any  faruth  In  the  unanimous  testimony  of  chemical  analogy.  Their  case  Is  ex- 
acUy  like  that  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  their  congeners,  before  the  discovery  of  potas- 
sium ;— that  Is  to  say,  potassa  once  discovered  to  be  metallic  oxyd,  aU  the  rest  were  clearly 
metallic  oxyds  too,  as  experiment  was  not  long  of  showing.  In  the  tame  way,  if  the  secret 
of  one  of  these  silent,  tantaUaing  elements  be  discovered,  the  secret  of  them  all  Is  out** 

QiTESTioirfl. — How  are  compound  bodies  formed  ¥  Do  all  the  compounds  known  to  tiitt 
chemist  exist  in  nature?  How  did  the  early  chemists  explain  ebemleal  eomblnattoaf 
How  does  modem  chemistry  explain  it? 
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the  qtiestlon  '^  What  is  the  attractive  force  thus  designated  ?"  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
be  a  modification  of  electrical  force. 

255.  Cbaraeters  of  Cbemieal  Affinity.— Chemical  af- 
finity is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  attractive 
forces  which  act  at  minute  distances,  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics.     These  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I.  It  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with  intense  en- 
ergy, but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 

An  iron  wire  which  will  support  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  without 
breaking,  will  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost  noiseless  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  tenacious  metal  will  dissolve — ^particle 
bj  particle  will  be  detached  from  the  iron — and  ijj  the  clear  liquid  which  re- 
sults, no  vestige  of  the  structure  of  the  metal  wIU  remain.  It  is  rarely  possi- 
ble by  minute  subdivision  to  cause  the  particles  of  different  substances  to 
approximate  sufficiently  near  to  produce  chemical  action,  l^artaric  acid  and 
aurbonate  of  soda  may  be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar, 
but  they  will  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other.  I^  however,  we  add  a 
portion  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  particles  of  both  and  allows  them  mu- 
tually to  approach  closer,  a  chemical  union,  accompanied  by  an  efifervescence, 
immediately  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  power  or  work  produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity 
is  in  general  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  approximately  meas- 
ure and  compare  it  with  other  forces.  For  example,  coal  bums  and  produces 
heat  solely  in  consequence  of  the  affinity,  or  attractive  force,  which  causes 
particles  of  oxygen  in  the  air  to  unite  with  particles  of  coal.  Now,  a  pound 
of  the  purest  coal,  burned  under  the  proper  circumstances,  and  its  resulting 
heat  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  will  generate  a  power  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  100  pounds  to  a  height  of  20  miles,  or  1  pound  2,000  miles. 
This  result,  therefore,  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity  which 
operates  between  the  particles  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
that  unites  with  them. 

'    II.  It  is  only  exerted  between  dissimilar  substances. 

.  N9  manifestations  of  this  force  can  take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two  piece^  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphuV^and 
copper,  or  sulphur  and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  maji 
occur. 

Were  there  but  one  kind  of"  matter  in  the  universe,  the  force  of  affinity 
could  not  exist ;  no  chemical  action  could  take  place,  and  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  be  unknown. 

QUTsnOTXB. — ^Whftt  do  ve  khow  of  the  nature  of  affinity  ?  State  and  illustrate  the  first 
eharaeteristic  of  affinity  ?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  irork,  or  power  which  chemieal 
affinity  is  capahle  of  producing?  Give  an  iUustration.  State  and  illustrate  the  second 
characteristic  of  affinity. 
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III.  Generally  Bpeaking,  the  greater  the  diETerence  in 
the  properties  of  bodies,  the'greater  is  their  tendency  to 
enter  iato  chemical  combiDation.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  feeble. 

IV.  Chumical  affinity  occasions  an  entire  change  in  the 
propertien  of  the  substances  acted  upon, 

Thia  change  is  moat  remorhiible,  and  is  of  sudi  a  cbnracter  bi  coold  not 
be  predicted  Trom  any  acquaintanca  with  ttie  aubMancen  in  a  separate  coadi- 
Uou.  Thus,  if  we  dissolve  copper  ia  Huljihuric  auid,  we  obt^n  a  blae,  tKiaa- 
traii^pareiit  substance  |  while  iron  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  a  li^t 
green  [iroducL  ■ 

Althougli  in  a  combination,  the  properties  of  the  oonstituenta  are  changed, 
aod,  as  Gir  as  ordinaiy  obsenratioii  is  concerned,  are  destroyed,  yet  Ihey  really 
exist  in  the  compound,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  by  restoring  tJie  com- 
bining elements  to  their  original  condition. 

V.  The  power  of  affinity  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  different,  but  definite  degrees  of 
force. 

Nitric  add,  for  example,  will  combine  with  and  dissolve  most  of  tbe  metals, 
at)  mlver,  mereury,  copper,  and  lead ;  but  it  unites  with  tbem  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity.  Witli  silrer  tbe  combination  is  less  powernil  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercuij  tlian  with  copper,  and  with  copper  lesa 
again  thou  with  lead.*  Indeed,  the  different  clameata  may  be  arranged  in 
tables,  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  indicate  by  their  order  the  degree  of  affinity  wiiich 
tiiey  respecliTely  have  lor  soma  particular  element. 


•  The  dUfcrBiiM  In  Hit  irtrenBlh  ef  the  HBnllr  nlrt. 

Fio.  14. 

WTBtnl.  of  MeBte  of  lead  liugar  of  fead)  In  i  m,.]] 

qnanatjot  «ler,  and  fill  a  phial  irlth  the  mlntton.     If 

after  a  lillle  Uma,  becoma  corcred  wllh  *  gray  coaUxE, 

from  which  brilliant  nietalllo  apanglea  wUl  Braduallj 

mUlarly  known  u  (lis  Jeid  tree.     Tbe  eOa*  tbua  pro- 

duced la  due  to  tb(  eoperlor  afflnil^  of  the  rine  for  tha 

being  depoHted  la  a  mebdlle  alal«,  In  plare  of  the  itee. 

ir  the  tetlini  b«  kspt  up  m 

ndeoUy  lone  erer;  parUele  of  laad  nuy  be  In  tfala  way  with- 

dnwn  from  the  liquid. 
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VI.  Howevef  much  the  properties  and  form  of  bodies 
may  be  changed  by  the  actioQ  of  chemical  affinity,  no  de- 
structioQ  of  matter  ever  eosues — the  weight  of  the  pro- 
dueta  of  combination  being  always  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  component  elements  before  combination. 

By  means  irfa  simple  experiment  it  may  be  sliown  that  even  although  a 
sababuiM  mAy,  throu^^  the  actiun  of  chemical  affinity,  vanish  from  oar  ragh^ 
it  Btili  contiDUea  to  exist  aa  a.  gaa  wliich  Las  the  same  weight  ua  tlie  visible 
Bolid  whidi  fumiBhod  it     Into  a  glass  flask,  A,  Fig.  76,  of  about  250  cubic 
iocbos  ci^tacity,  nhich  is  provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cocli,  10  or  13 
grains  of  gun-cotton  are  introduced.    The  air  in  the  fiaslt  is  then  completely 
•Jtbansled  by  maaim  of  an  air-pump,  and  tiie  Qaak  weighed.     The  cotton  is 
then  ignited  hy  means  of  two  wires,  a  and  b,  proceeding  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  passing  through  the  cap  of  the  flask.  p,(,_  -j^ 
On  the  tranamis^on  of  a  voltaic  current,  the 
cotbm    entirely    disappears   with   a  brilliant 
flasii,  but  the  flask,  if  weighed  ag^  will  be 
fbuud  to  be  as  heavy  aa  before  the  cotton  waa 
fired. 

VII.  Chemical  combination  of 
substances  may  either  occur  in- 
stantly on  mixtnre,  or  may  be  in- 
definitely postponed  until  some 
other  force,  bb  heat,  for  example, 
produces. a  commencement  of  the 
action. 

In  a  largo  proportion  of  cases,  chemical  ac- 
tion will  not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  will  remain  un- 
altered iu  the  tur  for  years;  but  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot  and  then 
thrown  upon  tho  heap,  chemical  combination  between  the  ciiarcoal  and  the 
oiysen  of  the  air  is  commenced  by  the  heat,  and  continues  ontil  the  whole 
TO^SB  is  burned.  In  other  instances  chemical  actioD  commeuces  without  the 
application  of  any  extraneoi.a  force.  Phosphorus  b^na  (o  bum  slowly  the 
itistant  it  oomoa  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of^ 
tlie  sur>,  speedily  bursts  luto  a  flame. 

Catary-sii.— The  mere  presence  of  a  third  6ody  will 
BOinetimes  awaken  or  excite  the  force  of  affinity  between 


iction  Df  itHolty  era  de- 
ween  different  BobBluicet 
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two  other  bodies  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  their 
anion — without  itself  undergoing  any  alteration^  either 
mechanical  or  chemical.  Such  an  action  is  termed  Ca- 
talysis.    It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  adiion  of  pres^ 

ence. 

Phenomena  of  this  character  are  the  most  curious,  and,  m  some  respects, 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation  of  any  in  chemistry.  A  ^miliar  example  of 
this  action'  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  yeast,  a  most  minute  particle  of  wliich 
is  able  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution.  Other 
examples  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

iVa8cent  State  • — Chemists  have  long  recognized  the  fact,  that  bodies, 
when  in  the  act  of  liberation,  or  separation  from  other  substances,  display 
far  more  energetic  affinities  than  imder  ordinary  circumstances.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  the  nascent  (from  the  Latin  nascor^  to  be  bom,)  state. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  not 
unite  if  mingled  in  the  same  vessel ;  but  when  these  two  gases  are  set  fi-ee 
at  the  same  time  from  the  decomposition  of  some  ^substance,  they  readily 
combine. 

VIII.  Chemical  compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  their  ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a  different  one  in  a  compound  pre- 
viously formed. 

IX.  Whenever  the  elements  unite  directly  with  each 
other,  heat  is  generally  evolved,  and  in  many  instances, 
light  also ;  the  amount  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  action. 

256.  Laws  of  Chemical  Combinations . — ^It  might  naturaUy 
be  supposed  that  chemical  combination  between  the  various  elementary  sub- 
stances would  take  place  in  all  proportions  indifferently,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unlike  particles  of  matter  can  be  mingled  together  mechanically.  Such, 
however,  is  ^ot  the  ca^,  but  the  i:elative  proportions  in  which  different  ele- 
ments unite  is  determined  by  fixed  laws.* 


*  It  should  be  here  remarked^  that  the  views  adopted  in  this  irork  are  those  of  Ber- 
zelius,  Mitscherlich,  DumaSf  Hayes^  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day — viz. 
that  all  mixtures  of  gases  with  gases,  liquids  with  liquids,  and  all  solutions  proper,  of 
solids  in  liquids,  are  not  chemical  combinations,  unless  they  take  place  in  definite  propor- 
tions.   Apparent  combination  in  indefinite  proportions,  as  of  alcohol  with  water,,  may  be 


QiTiSTio^rB. — ^What  is  understood  by  the  nascent  state?  In  what  two  ways  may 
chemical  compounds  be  formed  ?  What  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  attend  chemical 
combinations?  Do  substances  enter  into  combioation  in  all  proportions?  Ennmerafet 
the  laws  which  regulate  cheminal  combination. 
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These  laws,  which  are  three  hi  number,  regulate  the  mode  of  combination 
of  ev^y  known  chemical  compound,  and  are  usually  called  the  Law  of 
Definite  Proportions,  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  and  the  Law  of  Equiv- 
alent Proportions. 

257.  law  of  Definite  Proportions.— In  every  chemiool 
compound  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituent 
elements  are  fixed,  definite  and  invariable. 

Por  instance,  100  parts  of  watei;  contam  88*89  of  oxygen  and  11*11  hydro- 
gen. It  matters  not  in  what  condition  the  water  may  exist — ^in  springs,  or 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  form  of  ice,  dew,  cloud,  or  steam,  its  composition  is  uni- 
form and  certam.  When  artificially  prepared,  by  causing  the  gas  hydrogen 
to  unite  chemically  with  the  gas  oxygen,  the  same  proportions  are  required, 
that  is,  11*11  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  hydrogen  must  be  taken  for  every 
88*89  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  oxygen.  If  either  one  of  the  constituents 
be  in  excess,  combination  will  still  take  place,  but  the  excess  will  be  rejected. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  other  simple  compounds.  A  piece  of  flint,  or  of  clear 
quartz  crystal,  come  from  whatever  source  it  may,  yields  in  eveiy  100  parts, 
4S'2  of  the  element  silicon,  and  51  8  of  oxygen. 

The  law  of  definite  proportions  may  be  proved  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
analysis,  that  is,  by  taking  the  compound  apart  and  comparing  tj^e  products 
of  decsomposition;  and,  secondly,  by  synthesis,  that  is,  by  unitmg  the  elements 
in  definite  proportions  to  form  the  required  compound. 

Although  of  great  simplicity,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  modem  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  rests.  It  enters  into 
aH  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  is  rehed  upon  by 
the  analyist  as  a  means  of  verifying  and  classifying  his  results.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  draw  a  broad  and  dear  distinction  between  a  mechanical  mixture 
and  a  chemical  combmation ;  between  the  force  of  afiinity  and  the  force  of 
adhesion,  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  m  liquida 

258.  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions . — It  frequently  happens 
that  one  elementary  substance  will  unite  with  another  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portion. The  compounds  so  obtained  differ  greaify  in  their  properties,  but 
still  preserve  a  simple  relation  to  each  other.  The  law  which  governs  these 
relations,  and  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

If  the  elements  A  and  B  unite  together  in  more  pro- 
portions than  one,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  unite 


explidned  by  supposing  that  definite  combination  takes  place  between  limited  quantities 
df  the  combining  snbsti^nces,  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  compound  thus  formed  is 
afterward  mechanically  mixed  with  the  excess  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

Qui»Ti03(8. —State  the  law  of  definite  proportions.  What  are  illustrations  ?  How  may 
this  law  be  proved?  What  is  Its  practical  value  7  What  is  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions? 
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with  the  same  quantity  of  A,  will  bear  a  very  simple  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

Thus  we  may  have  a  series  of  compounds  like  the  following: — ^A+B; 
A4-2  B;  A-j-3  B;  A-|-4  Bj  A-|-5  B,  etc.,  in  which  one  part  of  the  element  A 
unites  respectively  with  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  parts  of  B,  to  fonn 
five  different  compounds,  each  possessing  different  properties.  Such  a  simple 
'  series  represents  the  five  different  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with 
Qxygen— one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  pa^  (by  weight)  of  oxygen  uniting 
with  one  part  of  nitrogen.  In  some  instances  the  relation  is  less  simple,  one 
or  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  of  another — the 
law  simply  requiring  tliat  the  proportionals  shall  all  be  multiples  of  the  small- 
est.   Thus,  compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulas  may  exist : — 

2  A-f 3  B :  2  A+5  B;  2  A+T  B,  etc. 

In  this  1^  is  considered  as  the  smallest  combining  proportional  of  B. 

259.  law  of  Equivalent  Proportions.— When  an  ele- 
mentary body  (A)  unites  with  other  bodies  (B,  C,  D,  etc.), 
the  proportions  in  which  B,  C  and  T>  unite  with  A,  will 
represent  in  numbers  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
unite  among  themselves,  in  case  such  union  takes  place ; 
in  other  words,  the  fixed  proportions  in  which  the  ele- 
ments unite  among  themselves,  may  be  represented  nu- 
merically. 

Oxygen  is  an  element  that  forms  at  least  one  definite  compound  with  every 
other  elementary  substance,  with  a  siugle  exception.  United  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  water,  and  100  parts  of  water,  as  before  stated,  contain  88*89  parts 
of  oxygon  and  11 '11  hydrogen.  United  with  the  element  calcium,  it  forms 
lime,  and  100  parts  of  pure  lime,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  28*58 
parts  of  oxygen  and  71*42  of  calcium.  In  like  manner  100  parts  of  potash 
contain  IT -02  of  oxygen  and  82*98  of  the  element  potassium.  It  will  be 
apparent,  from  these  illustrations,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the  same 
in  its  compounds  with  the  different  elements,  and  the  inquiry  next  arises, 
does  any  constant  relation  exist  between  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  the 
proportions  of  the  different  elements  which  unite  with  it  to  form  compounds? 
The  existence  of  such  a  relation  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner ; — 
Having  ascertained  the  proportions  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  determine 
by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with  the  same 
fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  as  8  parts,  for  example.  A  series  of  proportional 
numbers  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  will  represent  the  ratios  in  which 


Q1TC8TIOV8. — ^niastrate  the  law  of  multiple  proportions.    What  ia  the  law  of  etjoiva- 
leat  proportioDB  ?    How  is  the  law  of  eqaiyalent  proportions  demonstrated  t 
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each  of  the  elements  combines  with  oxygen.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  1  part  of  hydrogen  is 
present. 

For  88 -89  (the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  water) :  11*11  (the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen) : :  8 : 1.         . 

So  also  in  lime,  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  20  of  the  element  calcium  are 
present 

For  28-58  :  Tl-42  : :  8  :  20. 

And  in  potash,  for  every  8  of  oxygen  there  are  39  of  potassium. 

For  17-02  :  8296  : :  8  :  39. 

In  like  manner  it  has,  by  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  been  shown 
that  the  proportions  which  exist  between  oxygen  and  the  other  elements  in 
their  respective  combinations,  are  capable  of  being  represented  numerically. 
Thus,  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  of  nitrogen,  16  of  sulphur,  6  of  carbon, 
28  of  iron,  32  of  copper,  100  of  mercury,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  and 
80  on. 

But  further  experiments  have  led  to  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that 
the8e  numbers  not  only  represent  the  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which 
unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen^  but  they  also  ihdicaie  {he  simplest  proportions  in 
which  the  different  elements  can  unite  wOh  each  other. 

For  example,  not  only  does  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen,  16  of  sulphur, 
28  of  iron,  and  100  of  mercury,  severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  1 
part  of  hydrogen  unites  to  fonn  a  compound  with  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  16 
of  sulphur  in  turn  unites  to  form  different  compounds  with  28  parts  of  iron  and 
100  of  mercury,  or  39  of  potassium. 

260.  Law  of  Substitution. — It  very  often  happens  also,  that  through 
the  varying  force  of  affiinity,  one  element  is  able  to  expel  and  replace  an- 
other in  a  compound  previously  formed.  When  such  a  substitution  takes 
place,  it  always  happens  in  the  quantities  indicated  by  their  proportional 
numbers. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — In  mercantile  transactions^ 
100  dollars  in  money  will  purcliase  6  ounces  of  gold,  or  12  ounces  of  platinum, 
or  100  ounces  of  silver,  or  1,500  ounces  of  mercury;  consequently,  6  ounces  of 
gold  have  the  same  commercial  value  as  12  ounces  of  platinum,  or  100  ounces 
of  silver,  etc.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  chemistry :  28  ounces,  or  28 
parts  of  any  other  denomination  by  weight,  of  iron,  100  of  mercury,  108  of 
silver,  or  one  of  hydrogen,  combine  with  8  of  oxygen.  Accordingly  28  ounces 
of  iron  have  same  chemical  value  as  100  ounces  of  mercury,  108  of  silver,  or 
1  ounce  of  hydrogen. — Stookhardt. 

261.  Chemical  Bquivalenls.  —  The  proportions,  or 
quantities  by  weight,  in  which  different  substances  unite 


QxTSBTiowB. — What  remarkable  fact  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  proportion  of 
the  elements  which  combine  with  oxygen  f  What  are  examples  ?  What  is  understood 
by  the  law  of  sabatitutloiw?  How  is  this  ttloatrated?  What  is  the  meaning  of  chemical 
eqnivBlAiitit 
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to  form  definite  chemical  compounds,  are  called  Chemical 
Equivalents  (from  cequus,  equal,  and  valor,  value).  They 
are  also  sometimes  designated  as  combiniiig,  or  equivalent 
weights.  The  numbers  representing  or  expressing  these 
proportions  are  termed  equivalent  numbers. 

Thus,  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  to  be  understood  8  parts  of  it  by 
weight;  by  1  equivalent  of  iron,  28  parts  by  weight;  by  I  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, 100  parts  by  weight. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  numbers  used  to  designate  equivalents 
merely  express  the  rekUive  quantities  of  the  substances  they  represent ;  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  httle  consequence  what  numbers  are  employed  to  ex- 
press them,  provided  the  relations  between  them  are  strictly  observed.  Thus 
we  may  represent  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  equivalent  numbers)  by  100,  or  1,000  as  well  as  by  1,  provided  all  tho 
other  equivalent  numbers  are  multiplied  in  an  eqilal  ratio ;  or  hydrogen  may 
be  represented  by  .01  or  .001,  if  all  tho  other  numbers  are  equally  re- 
duced. If  hydrogen  were  represented  by  100,  oxygen  would  be  800,  and 
iron  2,800.  Or  if  hydrogen  were  0*01,  oxygen  would  be  0*08,  and  iron  0*28. 
It  is  the  ratio,  or  relative  proportion,  which  gives  value  to  these  numbers. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is 
made  the  unit  of  comparison.  The  reason  why  this  element  is  selected  is  be- 
cause it  co:nbine3  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  in  a  smaller  proportion  by 
weight  than  any  other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  the 
combining  proportions  of  all  the  other  elements,  may  also,  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  witljout  material  error,  be  taken  as  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen  in  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with  exactly  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen  is  8. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  most  chemists  make  oxygen  the  unit  of  com- 
parison,  and  assume  its  equivalent  number  to  be  100 :  the  equivalent  number 
of  hydrogen  will  be,  therefore,  8  times  less,  or  12*5,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
bers of  the  other  elements,  calculated  accordmg  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  will 
also  bo  changed  proportionally. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  substances  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  the  symbols  used  by  chemists  to  designate  them  afl&xed  to  each.  The 
nurabors  representing  their  equivalent  or  combinmg  proportions,  calculated 
according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  are  placed  opposite  to  each  element* 


•  The  nnmbers  on  the  hydrogen  scale  will  be  adopted  In  this  work,  and,  generally 
■peaking,  fractional  quantities  will  be  omitted. 

QxTKSTXONS.-— Wbat  of  equiyalent  ntiubcirs?  May  the  nnmbers  exprestdng  equivalents 
be  varied  and  changed?  On  what  principle?  What  is  the  unit  of  the  scale  adopted  in 
England  and  the  United  States  for  indicating  the  numerical  relations  of  the  equivalents  f 
Why  is  hydn^pen  adopted  ?    What  is  the  unit  adopted  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  t 
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The  names  of  tho  elements  which  from  their  rarity  may  be  regarded  as  mi- 
important,  are  given  in  Italics. 

TABLE  OF  TIIE  ELEMENTABY  SUBSTANCES,   WITH  THEIR  EQTTIYALENTS  AND 

SYMBOLS. 


N»me. 


Symbol. 


Aluminam 

Antimony  (Stibium). 

Arsenic. 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Caimium 

Calcium 

CarboQ 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Didi/mitun. 

Erbium, ■... 

Fluorine. 

Oltteinium, 

G  >1{1  (Auram) 

Hydrogen 

flmenium 

Irxliae 

Iridium 

iroa. 

fLantamum 

Lead  (Plumbum). . . . 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mcrcury.f 


Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

D 

E 

P 

G 

Au 

H 

II 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 


U— 1. 


13-7 
129- 
75- 
63*50 

•212- 
10-9 
80- 
56* 
20- 
G- 
47- 
35-60 
'^6-7 
20-5 
31-7 


19- 
6-9 

93- 
1- 

127- 
99- 
28- 
36. 

105-5 

6*9 

12-3 

27-6 

100- 


Nmda. 


Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Nitrc^n 

Oamiura 

Oxygen , 

Palladium 

Pelopitim 

Phosphorus. 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

lihodittm 

Ruthenium 

Selenium 

Silicium,  or  Silicon 

Silver  (Argentum).. . . . . . 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Strontium 

Sulphur. 

TuTitalum  (Columbium). 

Tellurium 

Terbium  ....'. 

Thorium. 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Yttrium.. 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbo^ 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

Po 

P 

Pt 

K 

R 

Ru 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

u 

V 
Y 
Zn 
Zr 


H.1. 


40- 

20 -a 

14- 

99-6 

8- 

53-3 

82- 

98-7 
89-2 
52-2 
52-2 
40- 
21-3 
IDS- 
23- 
44- 
10- 
92- 
64- 


59-e 
59- 
25- 
94- 

68 

32-2 
32-5 
22-4 


6 


Three  other  substances  discovered  within  tho  last  few  years,  and  desig- 
nated as  AridiUm,  Donarium,  and  Norium,  are  claimed  to  possess  an  ele- 
mentary character.  If  their  existence  is  fully  established,  the  number  of  the 
elements  must  be  considered  as  sixty-five. 

The  law  of  equivalents  applies  to  compound  substances 
equally  with  the  elements — the  equivalent  of  a  combining 
number  of  a  compound  being  always  the  sum  of  the 
equivalent  of  its  components. 

Thus,  since  water  is  composed  of  1  equivalent,  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  1 
equivalent,  or  1  part  of  hydrogen,  its  combinining.  proportion  or  equivalent  is 
9.  The  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  in  like  manner  40,  because  it  is  a*com' 
pound  of  1  equivalent,  or  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen ; 
(3X8—24:),  and  16-|-24«-40.     The  equivalent  number  of  potassium  is  39, 


Qmisnox. — ^Does  the  lav  of  corablnatioD  by  fixed  equiralenta  extend  to  union  of  com- 
pound  mbsftanoet?    Illustrate  thiti. 
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and  as  this  element  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  potasli,  the  eqnira- 
lent  of  the  latter  must  be  39-j-8— 47.  Now,  when  these  compounds  unite, 
one  equivalent  of  the  one  combines  with  ono,  two,  three,  or  more  equivalents 
of  the  other,  precisely  as  the  elementary  substances  do.  For  example,  water 
unites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound,  but  it  does  so  only  in  the  proportion 
of  9  to  47  ;  sulphuric  acid  also  unites  witli  potash  to  form  a  compound  (sul- 
phate of  potash),  but  only  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  47. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  in  practical  operations  of  employing  the  scale 
of  equivalents,  we  will  suppose  a  person  wishes  to  manufacture  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
alum.  Having  purchased  in  the  market  the  necessary  components  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  he  mixes  the  two  together,  accord- 
ing to  their  equivalents,  in  the  proportion  of  40  parts  (pounds,  ounces,  or 
Ions)  of  sulphuric  acid  with  47  parts  of  potash.  The  result  is.  that  aU  the  . 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  aU  the  potash,  and  the  greatest  product  of  the  comr 
pound  is  obtained.  If;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  mixed  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  potash  in  any  other  than  the  above,  or  some  multiple  of  the  above 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of  the 
ingredients,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  material.  The  sulphate  of  potash 
formed  by  the  partial  combination  would  also  prove  to  be  an  imperfect  article, 
from  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  excess  of  one  of  the  ingredients  through- 
out its  substance. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  of  equivalents,  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  it  could  only  be  ascertained  by  laborioijp^ 
trials,  how  much  of  one  chemical  substance  was  required  to  combine  with,  or 
replace  another.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  the  propor- 
tional, or  equivalent  numbers  to -ascertain  beforehand  the  quantity^  be  em- 
ployed. 

262-  Equivalent  Volumes. — When  bodies  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  form  of  a  gas,  or  vapor,  and  in  this  con- 
dition act  cheraically  upon  and  combine  with  each  other, 
a  very  simple  ratio  prevails  between  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  combination,  measured  merely  by  their  bulk  or 
volume. 

Thus,  one  volume  of  a  gas,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  A,  unites  with 
one,  two,  or  three  volumes  of  B,  or  two  of  A  may  unite  with  three  of  B. 

If  when  two  gases  capable  of  union  by  contact  are  brought  together,  the 
volume  of  one  is  greater  than  its  combining  proportion,  the  excess  remains 
uncombined. 

The  volume  of  two  gases,  after  combination,  is  often  less  than  the  sum  of 


QiTKSTiONS. — Shoyr  in  what  manner  the  law  of  equivalents  Is  practically  applied  in  chem- 
ical operations  ?  What  is  understood  by  equivalent  volumes  ?  Does  the  volama  of  the 
gases  always  remain  the  same  after  combination  ? 
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of  their  vohiraos  in  their  separate  state;  or  in  other  words,  the  two  gases  or 
vapors,  by  the  act  of  union,  sometimes  experience  a  condensation. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  fact,  that  when  such  a  diminution  of  the 
volume  occurs,  it  always  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volume  of  one 
or  both  of  th  j  combining  gases.  Thus,  three  volumes  of  hj^drogen  and  one 
of  nitrogon  unite  to  form  ammonia;  but  when  the  union  takes  place,  the  four 
volumes  instantly  contract  to  two,  or  one  half  their  former  bulk  The  weight, 
however,  of  the  ammonia  formed  is  equal  to  the  united  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  tliat  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

2G3.  Atomic  Theory . — A  consideration  of  the  facts  set  forth,  nat- 
urally suggests  the  inquiry, — Why  is  it  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
each  other,  are  constrained  to  do  §o  according  to  certain  fixed  weights  and 
volumes,  and  nof  otherwise?  The  response  fix)m  every  thinking  mind  will 
unhesitatingly  be  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  originate  in  accordance 
with  some  great  law  or  principle  in  nature,  so  extensive  and  general  in  its 
character  as  to  affect  all  matter.  Experiment  and  observation  "do  not,  and 
probably  can  not,  enable  us  to  say  definitely  what  this  law  is ;  but  a  careful 
consideration  and  comparison  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  led  Dr.  John  Dalton, 
an  eminent  English  chemist,  about  the  year  1808,  to  propose  a  theory  which 
80  satisfiictorily  explains  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  chemical 
combination,  that  scientific  men  of  all  countries  receive  it  as  substantially 
triie.  This  theory  is  known  aa  the  "  Atomic  Theory,"  or  the  "  Theory  of 
Atoms."  ^ 

The  atomic  theory  supposes,  ia  the  first  instance,  that 
all  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms, 
which  are  incapable  of  subdivision.     (See  §  4,  page  10.) 

A  b^ef  in  this  hypothesis  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  a 
doctrine  taught  by  that  sect  of  the  Greek  philosophers  known  as  the  Epicu- 
reans, and  during  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  part  of  certain  theological  dog- 
mas maintained  by  parties  in  the  church.  In  more  modern  times,  it  received 
the  sanction  o?  many  men  of  high  scientific  attainment,  as  Newton,  Bacon, 
and  others.*  ,These  opinions  can  not,  however,  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  mere  speculations,  and  it  .was  not  until  lalR>rious  study  and 


*  **  It  Beem3  to  me,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  that  in  the  beginning,  G-od  formed  mat- 
ter' i^  a  solid  mass  of  hard,  impenetraljle  particles ;  and  that  these  primitive  particles 
heing  BoUda,  are  incomparahly  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  bo 
very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  io  divide 
what  God  made  one  in  the  first  creation.** 


Questions. — ^What  inquiry  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
stated  f  According  to  what  theory  is  chemical  combination  explained  ?  Who  proposed  this 
theory  ?  What  does  the  atomic  theory  suppose  in  the  first  Astance  ?  Is  this  supposition  of 
recent  origin  ? 

& 
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research  had  elevated  chemistiy  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  scieace,  that  any 
rational  evidence  upon  the  subject  could  be  appealed  to. 

The  atomic  theory,  as  proposed  by  Dalton,  further 
supposes,  that  the  atoms  of  each  separate  elementary  sub- 
stance have  all  the  same  characteristic  form  and  weight, 
and  that  when  combination  between  two  different  ele- 
ments takes  place,  one  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance 
arrange  themselves  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner  pos- 
sible by  the  side  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  substance, 
and  thus  form  a  compound  atom. 

In  the  simplest  combination,  one  atom  of  one  substance  combines  with  one 
atom  of  another,  but  in  other  instances  tlie  proportion  may*be  as  1  to  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  or  as  2  to  3,  5,  7,  etc.  One  atom  of  one  kind  can  not  combine  with 
one  half  an  atom  of  a  dififerent  kind,  or  with  any  other  fractional  part  of  an 
atom,  &r  1S»  reason  that  no  such  quantities  exist — ^the  atoms  being  incapable 
of  division.  Hence  the  immutable  nature  of  all  compound  bodies  existing 
either  in  nature  or  art 

Furthermore,  as  combination  of  different  substances  takes  place  atom  by 
atom,  and  as  the  atoms  of  each  substance  have  a  size  and  weight  peculiar  to 
themselves,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical 
union  of  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  only  occurs  in  unchanging  pro- 
portions by  weight  and  volume — ^for  what  is  true  of  all  the  atoms  of  a  mass, 
must  be  true  of  the -whole. 

Again,  a  compound  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dissimilar  atoms, 
must,  in  uniting  with  other  bodies,  necessarily  obey  the  same  laws  of  com- 
bination as  the  elementary  atoms,  and  be  in  turn  incapable  of  division,  since 
the  very  act  of  division  would  be  its  destruction,  so  far  as  its  compound  char- 
acter is  concerned. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory  is,  that  no 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  pointed  out  can  be  given  by  the  adoption 
of  any  other  theory.  If  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  if  atoms  have  no 
real  existence,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  bodies  should  not  combine  in  all 
proportions.  Oro  grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  one  substance  ought  to  combine 
with  the  halfj  quarter,  tenth,  hundredth,  and  every  other  proportion  of  a 
grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  some  other  substance,  so  as  to  form  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compounds,  all  possessing  different  properties.  But  this,  as  has  been 
i^ready  stated,  never  happens. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  also  the  first  who  conceived  clearly  the  idea,  that  from  the 

Questions. — ^What  does  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  farther  soppcNse?  How  does  the 
immatable  character  of  chemical  compounds  necessarilj  follow  from  the  admission  of 
these  vlevs?  Jlow  is  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  explained  by  the  atomic 
theory?  What  is  a  strong  moment  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory?  Can  the  relatire 
weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  be  inferred  from  the  relative  actual  weights  of  thq  ele- 
ments? 
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*•  reiativ©  actual  weights  of  the  elementa  which  make  up  the  mass  of  any  com- 
pound, the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves  might  be  in- 
inferred,  and  represented  numerically.  The  method  of  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tion by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows : — 
.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can,  by  any  method,  exactly  fix  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  a  few  of  the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  we  can,  by  an  extension  of  the  process,  solve  the  ques- 
tion for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and  for  the  most  complex  compounds  into 

- :  whidi  they  enter.  Kow,  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
.  point  as  granted — ^the  truth  of  which,  although  not  susceptible  of  absolute  de- 
monstration, is  yet  rendered  probable  by  many  concurrent  facts.  This  once 
allowed,  the  process  becomes  one  of  simple  inductive  reasoning.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  two  elementary  substances  unite  in  several  proportions 
to  form  different  compounds,  that  the  combination  takes  place  in  tlie  first  or 
simplest  compound  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  the  one  to  one  of  tlie 
other;  in  the  second  compound,  of  one  atom  to  two  atoms;  in  the  third,  of 
one  to  three,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  suppositioa  Water, 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  found  to  contain  these  ingredients  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  I  by  weight  Assuming,  which  many  reasons  make 
probable,  that  it  is  their  Amplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  to  atom,  wo  ob- 
tain at  once  the  relative  weight  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen— ^as  8  and  I  respectively. 

Again,  we  have  a  series  of  fivo  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases  imiformly  in  tlio  ratio  of  the 
simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid,  the  fifth  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con- 
tains exactly  five  times  the  weight  of  that  which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  the  first  of  the  series.  Concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  8imple?t 
form,  and  consists  of  a  single  atom  or  combining  proportion  of  each  of  its 
element'?,  we  obtain,  by  analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of  8  and  14 
for  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  composing  it.* 

Here  then  we  have  already  a  short  scale  of  proportions  fixed ;  in  which 
hydrogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8,  and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  complet- 
ing the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes  a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly 


*  The  Btndent  win  perhaps  he  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relation  of  weights 
and  proportfoDB  existing  in  the  five  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  follow- 
ing table. 

BSLATIYE  WBianTS.  Bia.ATIVS  FSOPOQXIONt. 

Nitrogan.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 

Protoxyd  of  nitrogen,    ^    ,    ,    ,    ,         14  8  1  1 

Deutoxyd  of  nitrogen, 14  16  1  2 

Nitroasaeid,        14  24  1  8 

Hyponitrio  add,  .......         14  82  1  4 

Nitric  acid,        ,,,,,...         14  40  1  6 


■fc'  » 


QvESTiOK. — How  is  this  oondasion  arrived  at  ? 
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made,  gives  proportions  of  the  two  which  involve  the  same  numbers  as  were 
obtained  by  the  preceding  methods.  • 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  stringent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the 
number  of  bodies  thus  brought  into  conjunctions,  and  find  the  relative  weight, 
so  determined  for  eachj  strictly  maintained  in  all  their  forms  of  combination. 
The  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  for  instance,  is  found,  by  analysis  of  its  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  to  be  16.  Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with 
hydrogen,  ui  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16 
to  1,  or  one  atom  of  each,  thus  verifying  the  re^ective  numbers  before  ob- 
tained. In  &  like  manner  all  the  other  elementary  bodies  have  been  submit-, 
ted^  by  experiment;  to.  the  same  law,  and  have  been  found  to  furnish  proo& 
precisely  similar  in  kind.  Thus  the  circle  of  demonstration  has  been  contin- 
ually enlarged ;  the  evidence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  objects  brought  within  the  scope  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is  as  cer- 
tain and  complete  as  any  one  of  pure  mathematics ;  or,  if  tliere  be  any  exoep* 
tions,  tliey  are  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  examination,  or 
some  other  causa  not  infringing  on  the  truth  of  tho  fundamental  principle. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  word 
atom  may  be  used  to  express  either  an  ultimate  individual 
particle  of  a  substance,  or  the  simplest  and  smallest  com- 
bining proportion  of  a  substance.  Indeed  it  is  customary 
in  chemical  works  to  employ  the  word  in  both  its  signifi- 
cations— atom  and  atomic  weights  expressing  the  same 
thing  as  equivalent  and  equivalent  weights. 

Many  other  curious  facts  and  relations  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
announcement  by  Dalton  of  tho  atomic  theory,  which  present  strong  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  viewa 

264.  Specific  Heat  of  Atom  s. — For  example,  there  appears  to  be 
a  relation  between  tlie  atomic  weight  of  a  body  and  its  capacity  for  heat. 
Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  tho  metals,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead,  aro 
respectively  represented  by  the  numbers  28,  32,  100,  104.  Now  if  any  of 
these  four  metal**  be  taken  in  these  relative  proportions,  it  will  require  the 
same  expenditure  of  heat  to  make  them  equally  hot.  104  pounds  of  lead  can 
be  heated  up  to  212®,  for  example,  by  burning  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
which  will  heat  100  pounds  of  mercury,  32  of  copper,  or  28  of  iron.  A  simi- 
lar correspondence  is  also  known  to  exist  between  the  atomic  weights  and 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  platinum,  sulphur,  and 
tellurium,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  the  correspondence  extends  to 
all  the  elements.  If  this  last  supposition  is  true  (which  is  not  proved),  iho 
detprmination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  would  also  afford  the  means 
of  knowing  its  atomic  weight  and  combining  equivalent.    Compound  atoms 

Questions.— Since  the  annoaqtcement  of  the  atomic  theory,  have  any  elrcumstaiMaBS  con- 
firmatory of  its  correctness  been  disoorered  ?  Is  there  %  relation  hetWBea  the  «tomi« 
weight  of  an  element  and  its  capacity  for  heat  7 


i 
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haare  also,  in  some  instances,  been  proved  to  have  the  same  relations  to  heat 
as  the  simple  atoms  composing  them. 

There  has  also  an  interesting  relation  been  traced  between  the  atomic 
weights,  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  combining  measures  or  volumes  of 
those  elements  which  exist  in  the  gaseous  state,  *or  are  capable  of  assuming 
It.  For  example,  a  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  weiglis  just  14  times  as  much  as 
a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine  35  times  as  much ;  of 
bromine,  80  times  as  much ;  of  oxygen,  16  times  as  much ;  and  the  same 
measure  of  the  vapor  of  iodine^  12T  times  as  much.  Now,  these  numbers  re- 
spectively represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  these  gases,  compared 
with  hydrogen  as  unity;  and  they  also  represent  the  atomic  weights,  or  com- 
bining equivalents,  of  these  several  ele&ents, — with  the  exception  of  oxygen, 
which  is  double. 

It  is  important  for  the  student,  in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  chemical  combinatioB  by 
equivalents,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  "by  atomic  weight,"  and  the  atomic 
theory.  The  first  is  a  truth  independent  of  all  theory,  and  rendered  manifest 
to  our  comprehension  by  experiment  and  practical  demonstration.  The 
atomic  constitution  of  matter,  on  which  the  law  of  combination  by  propor- 
tions is  supposed  to  depend,  can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment, and  still  remains,  and  probably  ever  must  remain,  in  the  condition 
of  a  higlily  probable  theory.  The  most  subtile  and  refined  analysis  has  never 
yet  enabled  any  one  to  isolate  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter,  or  even  to 
adduce  any  direct  evidence  of  the  absolute  existence  of  matter  in  this  condi- 
tion.* 


•--  ■^ 


*  Experimental  researches  have,  however,  in  some  Instances  been  made  idth  a  view  of 
obtaining  Information  on  this  subject  Dr.  Thompson,  of  England,  from  certain  assumed, 
bat  probable  data,  estimated  an  atom  of  lead,  which,  according  to  the  table  of  equiva- 
leota,  is  104  times  larger  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  only  l-31O,0CO,0O0,OO0th  of  a  grain. 
Ehrenberg,  the  eminent  mfcroscopist,  has  proved  that  the  size  of  atoms,  if  they  exist, 
must  be  less  than  1-6,000,000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  a  line  being  assumed  as  l-12th  of  an 
inch.  More  recently.  Professor  Faraday  has  endeavored,  through  the  agency  of  light,  to 
obtain  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  (See  observations  on  divided  gold,  Loiu 
don  PhU.  Mag.y  1856-6T,  also  Annual  of  Scientifie  Diaeovefij^  1867-58.)  The  only  posi- 
tive result  attained  to  was,  to  demonstrate  that  metallic  gold,  distributed  mechanically 
throughout  a  liquid  in  particfes  so  minute  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  most  powerful  mi- 
croscope, still  retained  its  general  physical  properties. 

€k>aceming  the  form  of  atoms  two  views  are  entertained.  According  to  one  hypothesis, 
atoms  have  the  same  form  as  the  fragments  obtained  by  splitting  a  erystallized  body  in 
the  direction  of  ito  lines  of  cleavage.  (See  p.  55,  §  73.)  Antimony,  which  may  be  cleft  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  is  resolved  by  this  mode  of  di- 
*  vision  into  similar  rhorabohedrons  of  continually  smaller  and  smaller  dimentsions ;  and  if 
^e  cbneeive  the  cleavage  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  the  smallest  rhorabo- 
hedruuBthus  obtained  will  be  the  atoms  of  antimony.    Other  substances,  in  like  manner, 


QiTBgTiONS. — ^Is  there  any  relation  between  the  atomic  weight,  the  specifto  gravity,  and 
eombininp;  volume  of  certain  elements  ?  What  clear  dlsiinctioo  should  be  made  between 
the  atomie  theory  and  the  law  of  equivalent  proportiouB  7 
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265.  Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Symbols.— Chemists 
recogDize  three  great  classes  of  substancesj  viz.,  Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts. 

Acids. — The  commo'n  idea  of  an  acid  is,  a  substance  so- 
luble in  water,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sourness, 
and  which  exerts  such  an  action  on  vegetable  blue  colors. 
as  to  change  them  to  red.  The  chemist,  however,  diire-: 
gards  these  properties,  and  considers  all  those  substancer 
to  be  acids  which  enter  into  combination  with  bases  to 
form  salts. 

Vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  aquafortis  or  nitric  add,  are  ia^, 
miliaj  examples  of  the  class  of  acids. 

Bases. — A  substance  which  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  an  acid,  and  by  so  doing  destroys,  or 
neutralizes  its  properties,  is  called  a  Base.  The  bases  in- 
clude those  substvances  known  as  the  alkalies,  beside  many 
other  bodies  of  entirely  different  character. 

AJkalies. — An  alkali  is  a  substance  possessing  many 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  an 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid,  soapy 
to  the  touch.  It  has  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  restores 
the  blue  color  to  vegetable  extracts  which  have  been  pre- 
viously reddened  by  acid. 

Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or  ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known 
alkalies. 

Salts. — Any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base  is  termed  a  Salt. 

By  the  .voltaic  pile,  salts  are  decomposed  into  acids  and  babies,  the  acida 
going  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  bases  to  the  negative.    We,  therefi>re,  caJl 


ftdmit  of  cleavage  into  cubes,  prisms,  etc  This  view  of  tbe  form  of  atoms  offers  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  regular  crystalline  form,  and  the  clearage  of  simple  substances. 
The  second  Jiypothesis  supposes  that  atoms  have  a  spherical  form ;  and  that  regular 
erystalline  forms  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement  in  varying  num-< 
hers  and  angles.  Thus,  4  spheres  forming  a  base,  and  4  placed  perpendicularly  OT&t 
them,  may  form  a  cube ;  2  or  4  layers  of  3  each  would  give  a  prism,  and  so  on. 

Questions. — ^What  three  great  classes  of  substances  are  recognized  by  chemists  f  What 
is  an  acid?  What  are  examples  of  adds ?  What  are  bases ?  DcAne  an  idkali.  What 
are  examples  of  alkalies  ?  What  are  salts  ?  In  the  decomposition  of  asaU  by  the  Toltaio 
pile,  hov  do  its  constituents  distribute  themselves  ? 
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the  acid^  in  reference  to  its  electrical  character,  the  electro-negatire  oonstitii- 
ent  of  a  salt,  and  the  base  the  electro-positive. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  experimentally  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  colored  vegetable  solution,  such  as  the  purple  liquid 
prepared  by  slicing  a  red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  in  water.  If  a  quantity  of 
this  infusion  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  little 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  will  be  obtained.  If  to  the  other  a  solution 
of  an  alkali  be  added,  as  potash  or  soda,  a  liquid  of  a  green  color  is  formed. 
On  gradually  adding  the  alkaline  solution  to  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture 
opDstantly,  the  green  color  of  tlie  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and 
the  whole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  solution  containing 
the  alkali  is  added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing 
to  add  it,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  original  red  liquid  acquires  a  clear  miio 
tint.  At  this  moment  there  is  neither  free  alkali  nor  free  acid  in  the  liquid,  for 
the  two  have  chemically  united  with  each  other,  and  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic properties.  If  the  solution  be  now  evaporated  at  a  gentle  beat,  a 
solid  crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  tho 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  potasli.  This  substance  is  a  salt,  and  is  called  sul- 
phate of  potash.* 

The  acids  and  the  alkalies  are  both  remarkable  for  their  great  chemical 
activity.  The  acids  dissolve  all  the  metals,  even  the  most  compact  They 
also,  except  when  very  weak,  destroy  the  skin  and  nearly  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  action  of  the  alkalies,  especially  potash  and  soda, 
is  no  less  marked.  They  destroy  the  skin,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  it>  and 
gradually  remove  the  glaze  from  vessels  of  glass  and  earthen-ware  which 
contain  them.  Tliey  also  quickly  remove  paint  from  the  surfiice  of  any 
object  upon  which  their  solutions  Ell.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  is  the  power  which  they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  destroying,  or  neutralizing  tho  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them 
when  separate. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of  either  an  add  or 
alkali.  Consequently,  aU  acids  and  alkalies  are  compounds  of  two  or  man 
elements. 

266.  Nentral  Bodies. — A  substance  which  possesses 
neither  the  properties  of  an  acid  nor  a  base,  is  termed 
neutral. 

*  In  practical  cbemistiy,  a  blue  anbatancc,  called  **  litmus,"  extracted  from  a  speciel 
of  Ucben,  is  ased  extensively  for  determining  the  presence  of  an  acid  or  alkalL  Papeiv 
colored  blue  with  the  tincture 'of  litmus,  is  instantly  changed  to  red  by  contact  with  the 
most  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  in  solution ;  and  the  red  color  thus  obtained  is  as  quickly 
destroyed,  and  the  original  blue  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkali.  Little  strips  of 
bine  and  red  paper  thus  prepared,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  In  the  laboratory,  and 
are  des'lgnated  as  **  test  papers.** 

Questions.  — How  may  the  properties  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  be  illustrated?  What 
are  the  charaeteristiaifyrQperties  of  acids  and  alkalies  ?  Does  any  simple  substance  possen 
the  properties  of  an  add  or  alkali  f    What  are  the  nsutral  bodies  7 
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Water  is  the  perfection  of  a  neutral  substance,  although,  in  some  instances^ 
it  may  supply  the  place  of  an  acid  or  a  base. 

267.  Uiigin  of  Chemical  Nomenclature.  —  The  principles 
upon  which  chemical  nomenclature  is  founded,  were  established  by  a  com- 
mlttoo  of  the  French  Academy  in  1787.  It  was  found  that  owing  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  science,  the  number  of  new  chemical  substances  increased 
so  fast,  that  unless  some  uniform  system  of  naming  and  classifying  were 
adopted,*  the  most  inextricable  confusiou,  would  result.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, devised  a  nomenclature  which  aims  not  merely  to  give  a  distinguishing 
name  to  the  substances  Spoken  of,  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  their 
oompononts,  and  even  of  the  proportions  in  which  tliose  components  occur. 
Tliis  object  was  in  a  great  degree  attained  to,  and  the  system  then  instituted 
remains  in  use,  so  far  as  its  essential  features  are  concerned,  to  the  present 
day. 

263.  Nomenclature  of  the, Elements . — The  elements  which 
have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  period  retain  their  common  names, 
and  also  their  Latin  names,  to  a  considerable  extent — as  for  example.  Iron 
(Ferrum),  Gold  (Aurum),  Copper  (Cuprum),  Mercury  (Hydragyrum),  Silver 
{ Argent um),  Lead  (Plumbum),  Tin  (Stannum).  If  the  ekment  has  been  made 
known  in  modern  times  through  chemical  research,  the  name  it  bears  gener-  ■ 
aUy  indicates  some  distinguishing  feature  by  which  it  Is  characterized :  thus, 
Phosphorus  (from  the  Greek  ^wf,  Hght,  and  ^epu  to  bring),  from  its  property 
of  shining  in  the  dark;  Chlorine  (from  ;j;Acjpof,*  green),  from  its  peculiar  color; 
Bromine,  from  (Spdfiogf  a  stench,  etc.  To  the  recently  discovered  metals,  a 
common  termination  in  um  has  been  assigned,  as  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium, 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Aluminum,  etc 

'  269.  Nomenclature  of  Compounds. — ^When  two  elements  unite, 
the  product  is  called  a  binary  compound  (from  his,  twice) ;  thus,  water,  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur, and  oxyd  of  iron,  composed  of  oxygen  and  iron,  are  examples  of  binary 
compounds. 

Compounds  of  binary  combinations  with  each  other,  as  sulphuric  acid  with  . 
oxyd  of  iron,  are  called  ternary  compounds  (from  <er,  thrice),  three  elements 
being  concerned.     Most  of  the  minerals  are  ternary  compounds. 

Combinations  of  salts  with  each  other  are  named  qtiatemary  compounds, 
or  double  salts.  Alum  Is  an  example,  being  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphate  of  aluminum. 

Cora  pounds  of  oxygen  are  termed  oxyds.  Thus  water 
is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen,  iron-rust  an  oxyd  of  iron. 

Tlie  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  several 
other  elements  which  resemble  oxygen  in  their  mode  of  combination,  arc 

QuF-STioxB. — What  was  the  origin  of  the  chemical  nomendature  now  in  use  ?  What  la 
the  general  noinenclature  of  the  elements?  What  are  binary  compounds?  What  are 
examples?  What  are  ternary  compounds?  Give  examples.  WTiat  arc  qnaternary 
compounds?  What  are  examples ?  What  are  compounds  of  oxygen  called ?  What  tli« 
compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  etc.  ?  i 
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distingoished  by  the  final  termination  ide.  Thus  chlorine  forms  chlorides ; 
iodine,  iodides;  fluorine,  fluorides;  sulphur,  sulphides,  etc* 

When  oxygen  combines  with  the  same  element  in  more  than  ope  propor- 
tion, fbrmlog  different  oxyds,  the  several  combinations  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  use  of  prefixes.  Thus,  the  first  oxyd,  or  the  one  which 
contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  known  as  the  Protoxide  (from  the 
Greek  irpordCj  the  first) ;  the  compound  of  two  proportions  is,  in  like  manner, 
designated  as  the  deutoxyd^  (cJevrcpof,  double),  and  also  as  the  binoxyd  (/?£, 
double);  the  compound  of  three  proportions  is  also  known  as  the  tritoxyd 
(rpiTo^,  third). 

Theoxyd,  also,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with 
which  the  body  is  known  to  unite,  is  termed  the  peroxyd.  In  like  manner, 
the  highest  combinations  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  iodine,  etc,  are  termed  per- 
chlorides,  persulphides,  periodidea 

For  example,  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions :  the  first 
combination  is  the  protoxyd  of  hydrc^n  (water) ;  the  second  and  highest 
is  the  peroxyd.  Again,  with  manganese,  oxygen  unites  in  three  propor- 
tions :  the  first  is  termed  the  protoxyd,  the  second  the  deutoxyd,  or  binoxyd, 
and  the  third  the  peroxyd. 

With  some  elements  oxygen  enters  into  combination  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1^  of  oxygen  to  1  of  the  element.  Such  a  com* 
pound  is  termed  a  sesquioxyd  (firom  the  numeral  sesqui^  once  and  a  half). 
Certain  other  oxygen  compounds  are  formed  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the 
element  to  1  .of  oxygen;  suc]^  are  termed  suboxyds,  as  the  suboxyd  of 
copper. 

When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  diflFerent 
elements  possess  an  add  character  (as  very  many  of  them  ofi^en  do),  a  different 
plan  is  adopted  to  mark  this  peculiarity.  Tiie  compound  is  then  termed  an 
acid,  and  its  name  is  derived  fix)m  the  substance  which  combines  with  tlie 
oxygen,  with  the  termination  ic  added.  Tims,  sulphur  with  oxygen  gives  sul- 
phuric acid ;  carbon  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid ;  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen, 
phosphors;  acid.  It  frequently  happens, .  however,  that  an  element  forms 
more  than  one  acid  with  oxygen.  When  tliis  is  the  case,  the  termination  ic 
IS  applied  to  the  strongest  acid,  and  otis  to  the  weaker.  Thus  we  have  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  nitric  and  nitrous  acida 

The  salts  which  these  and  other  similar  acids  form  by  uniting  with  bases, 
are  named  in  an  equally  simple  manner,  the  acid  supplying  the  generic,  and 
the  base  the  specific  name :  the  otis  termination  of  the  acid  is  also  changed 
into  ite^  and  ie  termination  into  ate.    Thus,  sulphite  of  soda^  nitrite  of  potassa^ 


• 


*  Binary  compounds  of  sulpliar,  phosphoms  and  carbon,  are  also  very  generally  knova 
Iff  the  termination  vrst,  as  ralphuret  of  iron,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc. 


• 


QuBBTioirs. — How  are  Ihe  first,  second  and  third  oxyds  distinguished  f  What  is  a  per- 
oxyd f  What  is  a  protoxyd  ?  What  is  a  perchloride  ?  What  is  a  binoxyd  1  What  are 
■esquioj^ds  f  What  are  suboxyds  f    How  are  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  named  f 
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aulpbate  of  soda^  and  nitrate  of  potassa^  ore  eahs  respectiyely  of  sulphtErdofl^ 
nitrons,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.* 

This  nopienclature  served  to  distinguish  these  adds  and  their  salts  until^  as 
the  science  of  diemistrj  advanced,  a  compound  of  orygen  and  sulphur  was 
discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  suli^iuious,  and  then  a  new  name 
was  required ;  it  was  therefore  called  hypoaulpKurouB  acid,  and  the  salt  Ibiined 
with  it  is  termed  a  hypoau^hite  (from  the  Greek  vn-d,  under) ;  so  tflso,  wberi 
an  acid  was  discovered  contMning  less  oxygen  than  the  solphurio,  but  m<ft^ 
than  the  sulphurous,  it  was  called  hyposulphuric,  and  its  salt  a  hyposulphateC* 
In  some  cases  acids  have  baen  discovered  containing  more  oxygen  than  those 
already  named  with  terminations  in  tc ;  to  these  the  prefix  h/yper  (from  the 
Greek  Onip^  over)  is  attached.  Thus  chloric  add  was  for  a  very  long  timtf 
the  highest  oxygen  compound  with  chlorine,  but  another  still  higher  is  no# 
known.  The  last,  therefore,  is  designated  as  hyperchloric,  and  sometimes  as 
perchloric  acid.    Its  salts  are  called  hypercblorates. 

270.  Classification  of  Acids. — It  was  once  supposed  that  the  Jn^s^ 
ence  of  oxygen  in  a  substance  was  essential  to  its  acidity,  but  the  progress  of 
research  has  revealed  the  existence  of  adds  which  are  entirely  wanttng"  in 
oxygen.  Most  of  the  acids  which  are  wanting  in  oxygen  contain  hydrogen 
in  its  place.  They  are  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  them  the  word  hydroj 
as  an  abbreviation  for  hydrogen.  Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  fcHrm  an  add, 
hydrochloric  acid,  often  called  muriatic  add ;  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  fonn 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  prussic  add ;  sulphur  and  hydrogen  form  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  etcf  Some  chemists,  e^)eciaUy  the  French,  transpose  these  terms ; 
they  speak  of  chlorohydric,  addcyanhydric  acid,  sulphydric  add,  etc.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this  alteration,  as  it  avoids  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  prefix  hydrOj  which  has  sometimes  been  aj^ed  to 
compounds  which  contain  water. 

271.  Classification  of  Salts . — ^In  the  early  days  of  chemistry, 
the  term  salfc  was  applied  to  all  substances  indifferently,  which  resembled  com- 
mon salt  in  appearance  and  properties.  Subsequently,  the  use  of  the  term 
was  restricted  to  those  compounds  only  which  word  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  aeid  and  a  base :  but  when  chemical  knowledge  had  still  further  progressed, 

*  It  may  here  be  well  to  caution  those  iR:ho  are  Just  commencing  the  stody  of  ohemisfty, 
of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  compounds  such  as  the  sulphites  and 
the  Bidphates,*  or  the  sulphides  and  the  sulphites.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  a  binary  com- 
,pound  of  two  elementary  bodies,  sodium  and  sulphur;  sulphite  of  soda  Is  a  more  complex 
compound^  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  oxyd  of  aodium  (soda)  ;*  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  add  and  soda. 

t  The  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  hydrdgea  are  abb  ^terf 
oommonly  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  arsenioretted  hydrogeta. 

-  n 

»—  ■■  '■     ■      ■        — ■—■■  I      I    ^—       ■■■  ■■■  ■  ■■  ■■■  ■■■!■  ■■■  M  ^BM  ^«  ■■■■!«  ■■■!  — ^pW^W    ■      I     m      ■— ^W^— .^i—l^i^— 1^— M^^^^M^ 

QuESTiOKB. — ^How  are  the  different  acid  compounds  distinguished?  How  are  saltA 
named?  What  gives  the  generic  and  what  the  specific  name  to  a  salt  ?  How  do  acidff  la 
forming  salts  change  their  terminations  ie  and  otM?  What  do  the  prefixes  hypo  and 
hyper  designate  ?  Is  the  presence  of  oxygen  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  add  ?  Wbai 
element  generally  supplies  the  place  of  oxygen  in  acids  wanting  this  element?  How  ar« 
hydrogen  acids  named  ? 
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U  was  ibund' that  if  this  definition  was  rigidlj  enforced,  it  would  exclude  from 
the  class  of  salts  a  considerable  number  of  compounds  which  possess  the 
I^ysieal  eharactenstics  of  a  salt  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Among  these 
Vnnis  oommon  salt  itself  which,  although  the  type  of  all  salts,  is  not  a  com« 
pound  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  but  a  compound  of  two  elements,  chlorine  and 
eodisun.  In  like  manner,  the  compounds  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
with  the  metals,  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  saline  character.  To  ob- 
iriate,  therefore,  the  somewhat  startling  proposition,  that  common  salt  ia  no 
gait  at  all,  and  to  avoid  doing  Tiolenoe  to  a  long  received  and  expressed  com. 
pan  idea,  two  classes  of  salts  were  established. 

:  The  first  class  includes  all  those  binary  compounds  which,  like  common 
■alt,  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  a  metal  with  some  other  substance, 
eaUed&salt  radical,  as  chlorine,  fluorine,  bromine,  etc.  Compounds  of  this 
eharacter  are  termed  Haloid  Salts. 

Radical . — ^The  term  radical  in  chemistry,  is  generally  applied  to  any 
nbetaace,  simple  or  compound,  which  can  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
aaid  compound,  and  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt. 

The  second  dass  includes  all  those  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base.'^    These  are  termed  oxy-salts,  or  oxygen  acid  salts. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  as  the  compound  of 
sulphur  and  potassium,  also  possees  a  saline  character,  and  are  termed  sul« 
phur  salts. 

Such  in  general  are  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  as  established 
by  the  Committee  of  the  French  Academy.  As  before  said,  the  object  of  the 
inventors  of  this  language  was  not  only  to  give  a  distinguishing  name  to  the 
substances  spoken  o^  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. That  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great  degree,  will  be  evident 
firom  one  or  two  illustrations.  Thus,  the  name  hi-chrcmaU  of  potash  indicates 
by  simple  inspection  that  the  substance  is  an  oxygen  acid  salt,  composed  of 
chromic  acid  and  potash,  the  prefix  hi  showing  that  the  equivalent  or  pro- 
portion of  acid  to  base  is  as  two  to  ore.  Again,  the  name  permanganate  of 
potash  indicates  a  compound  of  manganic  acid  and  potash,  and  the  prefix  per 
shows  thM  the  acid  in  question  is  the  highest  oxygen  compound  of  mangan- 
ese known. 

272.  Symbols . — Although  the  chemical  nomenclature  in  use  is  most 
convenient,  and  perhaps  as  perfect  in  principle  as  the  nature  of  our  language 


*  A  beautify  illustration  of  the  nniversfaity  of  the  law,  that  bodies  replaea-eaeh  other 
in  combination  in  fixed  equivalent  quantities,  is  found  in  the  combination  of  salts.  Thua^ 
Whal  equlvalenta  of  two  neutral  salts,  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  eaoh  other,  are 
brought  into  chemical  contact  with  each  other,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids  by  an  exact 
compensation ;  the  original  coraponnds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new  salts  evolved, 
vithout  either  loss  or  addition  of  any  kind  in  the  process. 


■  QxrasTio^rs. — What  two  classes  of  salts  have  been  recognized  In  chemistry?  What  are 
lialoia  salts  ?  What  are  oxysattsT  What  are  sulphur  salts  T  niustrat  j  by  example  the 
Manner  in  which  the  chemical  name  of  a  substance  indicates  its  composition.  What  Is 
the  necessity  of  using  qrmbols  in  chemistry? 
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will  allow,  yet  the  impracticability,  in  many  cases,  of  contriving  oonvenienl 
names  expressive  of  the  constitution  of  many  complex  chemical  compounds 
(the  existence  of  some  of  which  was  not  known  or  even  anticipated  by  the 
inventors  of  chemical  hmguage),  has  led  to  tlie  employment  of  symbols. 
These  constitute  a  species  of  short-hand,  which  not  only  supplies  all  dc- 
flciencios  of  the  nomenclature,  but  enables  us  to  represent  to  the  eye,  and 
describe  wilh  mathematical  accuracy  and  rapidity  the  known  composition  of 
every  chemical  substance,  an<i  the  changes  which  it  may  undergo.  The  em- 
ployment of  symbols  has  now  become  universal,  and  is  also  indispensable  to 
both  teaclier  and  student  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

273.  Symbols  of  Elements.— It  has  been  agreed  by  all 
chemists  to  use,  as  symbols  of  the  elements,  the  first  let- 
ter of  their  Latin  names'.  When  two  or  more  names  com- 
mence with  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing  letter 
is  added. 

In  the  table  of  elementary  bodies,  the  symbol  of  the  several  elements  will 
be  found  opposite  to  their  names. 

The  symbols,  when  \ised  singly,  represent  not  merely  the  element  for  which 
they  stand,  but  one  equivalent  of  that  element  Thus,  the  symbol  O  stands 
not  for  oxygen  in  general,  but  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or,  hydrogen 
being  unity,  for  the  number  8.  H,  in  like  manner,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  number  1 ;  C  for  one  equivalent  of  carbon,'  and  the 
number  G ;  Pb  for  one  equivalent  of  lead,  and  the  number  104. 
'  If  more  than  (mo  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified 
eidier  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  generally  ijo- 
low  the  line.     Thus —  ' 

O2  stands  for  2  equivalents,  or  16  of  oxygen. 
O5  "        6  "  or  40       " 

The  same  may  be  represented  also  by  prefixing  the  number  to  the  symbol, 
as  20,  50. 

The  symbol  may  also  be  considered  as  representing  the  atomic  constitution 
of  a  body.  For  example,  0  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  as  well  as  for 
one  equivalent ;  Oj  for  two  atoms ;  O5  for  five  atoms. 

274.  Symbols  of  Compounds.— In  order  to  form  the 
symbol  of  a  comi)ound,  we  unite  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists,  one  after  the  other,  indicating 
by  means  of  figures  the  number  of  each  which  have  en- 
tered into  combination. 

Thus,  HO  is  the  symbol  of  water,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent, 
or  1  of  hydrogen,  and  of  one  equivalent,  or  8  of  oxygen ;  SOa  is  tlie  symbol 

Questions. — ^What  symbols  are  used  to  designate  the  elements  ?  What  does  a  sin^e 
symbol  of  an  clement  represent  ?  IIow  are  several  equivalents  of  an  element  represented 
by  symbols  ?    How  is  the  constitution  of  compounds  represeated  by  symbols  ? 
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of  salphnric  acid,  a  oompoand  consisting  of  on6  equivalent,  or  IG  of  Bulpfaur, 
and  three  equivalents,  or  24  of  oxygen.  Ch  Hh  Oh  is  the  symbol  of  com- 
mon sugar,  a  compound  consisting  of  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon,  eleven 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

A  collection  of  symbols  indicating  the  constitution  of  compounds,  is  called 
a  formula. 

Compounds  united  with  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  base  of  the  salt,  or  the  electro-positive  element,  being  always 
placed  first.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  SO3,  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
that  of  FeO,  consequently  the  formula  FeO-j-SOs  will  represent  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron.  lYequently  a  comma  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  compounds  instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -)-.  Thus,  sulphate 
of  iron  may  bo  written  FeO,  S0«.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  express 
a  more  intimate  union  than  when  the  sign  +  is  used.  Thus,  SOs,  H0,-(-2  HO 
indicates  that  an  equivalent,  or  compound  atom  of 'sulphuric  add  has  united 
with  three  equivalents  of  water,  two  of  which  are  loosely  retained,  and  one 
very  strongly. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound, 
the  whole  formula  of  that  compound  is  included  in  a  bracket,  and  preceded 
by  the  indicating  number.  Thus,  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  would 
be  written  3  [FeO,  SO3].  The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothing  beyond 
the  symbols  included  within  the  bracket.  Thus,  in  the  formula  for%ciystal- 
lized  alum — 

Ala  Os,  3[S0,]-|-K0,  S08+24  HO, 
the  3  which  precedes  S  O3  only  indicates  that  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  present.     Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is  neglected,  and 
then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and  the  next 
conmia  or  sign  of  addition. 

275.  Reactions  and  Reagents.— The  various  chemical 
changes,  to  which  all  matter  is  more  or  less  liable,  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  reactions  and  the 
agents  which  cause  these  changes,  reagents. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  symbols  convey  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  tlie  substances  for  which  they  stand,  they  can  also  be  so  combined 
in  the  form  of  equations,  as  to  show  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  various 
products  which  result  from  chemical  reactiona  For  this  purpose,  the  symbols 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  reactions  are  placed  together,  so  'as  to  form 
one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  symbols  of  the  products  resulting  from  the 
reactions  on  the  other  side.  But- as  not  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be 
annihilated  by  any  chemical  action,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  both  sides  of 


QuBSTiOJf  •.— What  are  chemical  formQln  ?  How  Is  the  composition  of  saltB  Indicated 
by  symbols  r  Which  constituent  of  a  salt  is  placed  first?  What  do'»s  the  sisyn  +  mean  f 
What  U  to  bo  rndsnto-)  1  by  tha  t?r  ni  raictions  anl  rea?rents  f  How  may  symbols  be 
arranged  so  as  to  indicate  chemical  reactio  is  and  their  products  f 
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the  equation  must  be  eqUal,  or  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  weights' of  tlfiS 
products  of  every  reaotion  must  bo  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  ^  we^ttt 
of  4he  substances  involved  in  the  change.  For  example,  the  decomposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

20-f8,-|-6+16,+16-f24— 20+8,+16+24+6+16— 90. 
Ca    0,    C    Oj  +  S    08— Ca    0,     S     Os+C    Oj. 
The  correctness  cf  this-  equation  may  bi9  proved  by  adding  togetiier  tho 
equivalents  of  both  sides,  when  the  sums  will  be  found  to  be  equal 

A  very  little  practice  will  render  the  use  of  symbols  familiar  to  alL  To 
expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  student  will  find  ft  advan^ 
tageous  to  exercise  himself  in  the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  Byms 
bols,  whenever  the  importunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  signification  and  use. 

276.  Isomerism . — Until  within  a  recent  period,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  two  bodies  containing  the  same  elements  combined  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  must  of  necessity  possess  the  same  properties,  and  be 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  feet,  and 
numerous  substances  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  identical  in  chemical 
composition  and  yet  exliibit  totally  distinct  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Different  bodies  thus  agreeing  in  composition  but  differing  in  properties,  are 
said  to  1^  isomeric  (from  hoc,  equal,  and  fiepoCj  part),  and  the  phenomenon  in 
general  is  termed  Isomerism. 

A  great  class  of  bodies  known  as  the  volatile  oils,  oil  of  turpentuae,  oil  of 
rosemary,  oil  of  lemons,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  bodies  which  dif* 
fer  widely  from  each  other  in  respect  to  odor,  medicinal  eflFects,  boiling  point, 
specific  gravity,  etc.,  and  yet  are  exactly  identical  in  composition— that  is, 
they  contain  the  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen^  in  the  same  propor- 
tions.* "  The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  the  deUcious  fi:agrance 
of  which  is  so  well  known,  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  read  ly^ 
volatile,  is  a  compound  body  containing  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  gas  we  employ  for  lighting  our  streets." 

The  difference  of  properties  in  isomeric  bodies  is  explained  very  simply  by 
the  atomic  theory.  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  atoms  in  each  particular  cas^ 
are  differently  arranged,  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  manifold  grouping  may^ 
be  produced  on  a  chess-board  by  transposition  of  the  white  and  black  squares, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  76.  Each  figure  is  composed  of  eight  white  and  eight 
black  squares,  but  though  the  absolute  number  is  the  same,  the  grouping  isr 
different    In  a  one  and  one,  in  b  two  and  two,  in  c  and  d  four  and  four 


*  Two  conditions  of  isomerism  may  be  noted ;  one  in  which  the  absolate  number  of 
atoms,  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  is  the  same ;  the  other 
where,  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  each  is  different 

Questions. — Illustrate  this  by  example.  What  is  isomerism?  Give  examples  of 
isomeric  bodies.    How  is  isomerism  explained  ? 
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fjcpiarea  aro  so  joined  as  to  present  a  different  appearance.  If  we  imagine 
these  squares  to  be  atoms,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  thus 
rendered  clear  how  there  may  be  bodies  of  the  same  constitution  and  formj 

Fig.  76. 


yet  picesenting  an  entirely  different  appearance  and  possessing  different  prop- 

eiiies."*^-STOCKHABDT. 

277.  A 1 1 0 1  r  0  p  i  8  m . — Many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  different  conditions,  or  forms,  in  each  of  .which  they  manifest 
difiSEsrent,  and  often  opposite  properties.  This  principle  is  termed  AUotropism, 
and  bodies  manifesting  changes  of  such  character  are  called  Allotropic  (from 
^^XorfWTTOf,  different  wxture). 

One  of  the  most  striking  illastrations  of  allotropism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ease  of  the  element  carbon,  which  exists  in  a  pure  state  in  the  brilliant  trans- 
parent diamond,  in  the  opaque  and  black  charcoal,  and  in  the  metallic-like 
body  known  as  graphite,  or  black-lead.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  boron, 
oxygen,  and  other  elements,  are  susceptible  (^similar  changes. 

Bodies  in  allotropic  conditions  differ  in  their  chemical  as  well  as  in  their 
physical  properties.  Carbon  as  the  diamond  is  almost  incombustible ;  carbon 
as  lamp-black  inflames  at  a  low  temperature,  and  sometimes  ignites  sponta- 
neously. Phosphorus,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  is  soft,  yellowish  in  color, 
has  a  powerful  smell  aud  taste,  and  can  scarcely  be  handled  with  impunity, 
since  it  bursts  into  a  flame  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  human 
body ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  dark  color,  hard,  de- 
void of  both  smell  and  taste,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger,  and  be 
even  carried  in  one's  pocket 

The  explanation  of  allotropism  is  refbrred  to  difference  in  t^e  arrangement 
of  the  particles  or  atoms  constituting  the  body.  Thus  the  same  fibres  of  cot- 
ton, when  closely  matted  together,  constitute  hard,  tough  paper ;  when  simply 

carded,  wadding ;  when  twisted,  yarn,  or  thread ;  and  when  intertwined,  cloth. 

<•   » I  I  ■  J  ■. I  III       ■  ■ . 

.  Qumioirs.— What  iaaUotropifim  ?    What  are  examples  of  aUotropism  ?    How  is  this 
(yp^itioii  explained?  . 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NON-METALLIO    ELEMENTS. 

278.  Tho  generally  recognized  division  of  the  simple  substances  Into  Metal- 
lic and  Non-metallic  elements,  or  the  Metals  and  Metalloids,  (from  /MeraXXoVf 
metal,  and  eido^^  appearance,)  although  most  convenient  for  description,  is 
not  established  in  nature,  and  no  strict  line  of  separation,  moreover,  between 
the  two  classes  can  bo  indicated,  since  some  of  the  elements  possess,  in  a 
nearly  equal  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Metalloids. — The  number  of  the  elements  generally 
included  in  the  class  of  metalloids  is  fourteen,  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  —  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Sulphur, 
Selenium,  Tellurium,  Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Boron,  and 
Carbon. 

Characteristics  of  the  Metalloids. — ^The  characteristics 
which  serve  in  general  to  distinguish  the  metalloids  from  the  metals  are 
as  foHowfi: — ^They  do  not  possess  a  metallic  appearance,  and  are  bad  c<m- 
ductors  «f  beat  and  electricity.  When  binary  compounds  of  the  metals  and 
metalloids  are  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  the  metalloids  always 
separate  at  the  positive  pole  (copper  side),  and  the  metals  at  the  negative 
pcdo;  .as  bodies  endowed  with  opposite  electricities  enly  are  attracted,  the 
metalloids  are,  ibr  this  reason,  termed  electro-negative  elements,  and  the 
metals  electro-positive  elements.  Almost  all  the  metalloids  combine  with 
hydrogen,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  metals  do  not 

SECTION    I. 

OXYaEN. 

EquivaUfU  8.  Symbol  0.  Density  I'l.  {Air^l,) 

279.  H  i  R 1 0  r  y. — Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, an  English  clergyman,  in  1774.  He  called  it  depho- 
gisticated  air. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  again  discovered  by  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
and  by  Lavoisier,  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  without  cognizance  of  Priest- 
ley's discovery.  The  latter,  supposing  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  which  imparted 
to  bodies  their  acid  properties,  gave  it  its  present  name,  oxygen,  (from  o^f, 
acid,  and  yevcuj^  I  give  rise  to). 

QuESTions.— How  are  the  elements  divided  ?  Is  this  division  founded  in  nature  ?  How       ^ 
many  of  the  elements  are  generally  included  among  the  metalloids?   Name  them.    What  . 

are  the  characteristics  of  the  metalloids?    When  and  by  whom  was  oxygen  disoorered?  j 

From  whom  did  oxygen  derive  its  name  ? 
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2S0.  Halnral  Bistorjr  and  Digtribution 

moat  abundant  of  all  tbe  elementor;  substunces,  but  is  m 
tare  in  a  piwo  or  isolated  condition.  It  oonstitutea  at  least  ono  third  part  of 
tbe  solid  crust  of  tlie  globe,  eiglit-Diotha  by  weight  of  nil  tlie  water  upon  ita 
Burlace,  more  than  one  fifth  of  thj  atmosphore,  and  eiylit-nintlis  of  the  vapor 
contained  in  tho  atmospbera  It  is  idso  an  essential  constituent  of  all  lirin? 
structurea,  and  is  tbe  imniediate  i^nt  b'l'  which  animal  life  and  all  Uie  pro- 
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The  meteoric  masses  which  £ill  to  the  eartJi  from  the  inter  planetary  spaces, 
hivo  little  or  no  oiygon  in  their  composition,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
unli'.te  any  of  the  compound  substances  whicli  composo  the  cniat  of  tlie  globes 
Ilenootbo  inforencehaabeon  drawn,  that  insomo  of  Hie  great  planetary  mosHos  _ 
of  the  Boljir  system,  from  whence  moteoriiea  are  undoubtedly  derived,  oiygen 
d>e3  not  exist  at  all,  or  in  much  amaller  proportions  than  upon  tho  earth. 

281.  PrepnratiDD.  — Many  solid  substances,  whicli  con- 
tain oxygen  in  cambintition,  readily  evolve  it  in  a  gaseous 
form  when  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  high  tetnperatnre. 

A  vsij  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  smaJI  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  Tar  experiment,  which  at  the  same  tjme  illustrates  the 
(^giual  process  by  which  Priestley  diacoTered  it,  is  to  lieat 
a  little  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  in  a  tliiu  glass  tube  (Fig'. 
II)  over  a  spirit-lamp.*  In  this  sulistance  tho  affloiCy,  or 
chemicil  attraction  which  liohis  together  the  mercury  and 
the  oxygen  U  so  feeble,  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat 
suffices  to  bring  about  decomposition ; — the  mercury  collecting 
in  small  globules  on  tlie  bottom  and  iddos  of  the  tube  and 
the  oxygen  escaping  as  a  gas.  The  prescoce  of  the  latter 
element  m^y  he  demonstrated  by  holding  an  ignited  Eub  , 
Blance  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

If  it  ia  desired  to  collect  and  preserve  tJie  oxygen  liberated 
in  this  experiment,  one  end  of  a  bont  giasa  tubef  is  fitted  by  mciuas  of  a  per- 
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ftireted  corit  into  the  nwtith  of  the  generating  tube,  and  the  othtr  end  is  con- 

dncCad  into  a  Teasel  filled  with  water.     Tlio  apparatus  Uius  arranged  may  be 

j,^^  ^g  supported  by  means  of  a  pieco 

of  cord  or  wire,  or  bj  a  sort  of 

wooden  Tico  (rotort  liylder)  coo- 

eUjioted  for  chemical  porposca, 

and  repreaented  in  Fig.  79.    Tlie 

osjgen  eacaping  in  bubbles  from 

the  end  of  the  tubo  under  water 

13  collected  in  a  glass  bottle  or 

jar,  which  has  boon  previously, 

a  filled  with  irater  and  inverted 

in  the  vessel ;  care  lidDg  taken 

■  '  either  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 

jar,  or  else  keep  it  conUnucmSly 

under  water  during  (he  act  af 

t  inversion.    No  waterwill  eacapo 

from  tlia  jar  until  bubbles  of  gas 

from  the  tube  are  passed  into  it; 

but  when  Uiis  is  permitted,  the 

gas,  bj  reason  of  its  superior  levity,  ascends  and  displaces  the  water.    As 

soon  as  one  jar  is  filled  it  may  be  removed,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  cork, 

or  kept  beloiT  the  water  level,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.    (Sao 

Fig.  70.) 

For  tbe  production  of  oxygen  gas  in  con^derable  quantity,  materials  leal 
eipcnaive  than  tho  red  osyd  of  mercury  are  used.  The  most  couveuient,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  economical  method  which  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  oicposo  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  tarnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd 
of  manganese,  A  common  Florence  flask  will  serve  for  this  parpose,  but  a 
flask  constructed  of  sheet  copper  ajid  titled  with  a  small  lead  tube  and  screw- 
cap,  ia  preferable.*  A  spirit-lamp  affords  sufficient  heat  to  eflbct  tho  ehem- 
isal  decompositioo,  and  the  gas  hberated  is  collected  in  tho  manner  belbre 
described.  The  salt  chlorate  of  potash  ia  very  rich  in  oxygen — every  124 
parts  of  it  by  weight  containing  48  parts  of  this  clement  united  in  the  solid 
Ibrm  with  36  parts  of  chlorine  and  39  of  tho  nieUJ  potassium.     On  tho  appU- 
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cation  of  ?ieftt,  all  this  oxj^n  is  driven  oCT  ia  »  gtaeoiis  slate,  and  diloricc^ 
united  witli  potas^um,  fonoing  tlie  chlorido  ot  potaB^um,  romitin^  The  ti>- 
action  maj  be  rcprescQtsd  as  ibilowa : — 

■    Sf(  +  4T»30+8-B0tS9+4B-l!a 
U     U(    K    U-Cl     K+UlL 

.  Cliloraia  of  potash  and  black  oxyd  of  manganese  both  jield  oxygen  when 
heated  sepamttil;,  but  under  the  conditiooa  of  heat  and  mixture  above  speci- 
fled,  the  chlorate  oi  potaab  alone  disengagea  oxjgen.  The  maqganeee,  bon'- 
ovcr,  without  takin;j  any  part  in  the  chomicul  decompo^tion,  exerciEcs  an 
iiiqwrtant  influence  on  the  prooeas,  appareatly  by  ita  mere  presence,  causirg 
tbe  oi^gen  to  be  '.{berated  with  the  utmost  ^cility  and  regularity,  and  at  a 
mudi  lower  temperature  than  when  tl)e  clilorate  is  used  alone.  Ilie  action 
oi  tiis  manganese  in  producing  this  etfecC  haa  been  explained,  by  auppos- 
iDg  that  it  mccbanicallj  scparatrs  tbo  particles  of  the  sallj  and  thus  dis- 
triliutca  the  boat  UDiforuilj  ;  but  if  tbia  ja  true,  clean  sand,  powdered  glaES, 
or  any  other  similar  material,  ought  to  act  equally  well,  wliich  is  not  the 

When  very  largo  quantities  of  Fia.  80. 

oi^gen  are  required,  and  perfect 
purit;  of  product  is  not  essential,  an 
ecoEioniical  plan  ia  generaUj  adopt- 
ed of  heating  tbe  blacif,  or  peroxjd 
of  manganese  to  redness  in  an  iron 
retort,  arranged  in  a  auitablo  tlir-  -■ 
mux.  (See  Fig.  BO.)  One  pound  t 
of  good  oxf  d  of  idanganeae  thus 
heated,  will  jldd  seven  gallons  of 

oxygen,  with  some  carbonic  acid.  This  last  may  bo  entirely  removed  by 
causing  tho  gas  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  potash,  lu  Ihis  process  UnO' 
becomes  converted  in  SInO-[-0. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  various  otlier  substances,  but  those  already 
meationed  are  the  best,  and  the  most  frequently  employed.*  Red  lead  (oxyd 
qf  load),  and  likewise  saltpetre,  when  hQ:Lted  stroagly,  will   furuisb  thia 
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gas.  A  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  one  half  its  weight  of  blade 
oxyd  of  manganese,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  will  liberate  oxygen  when 
heat  3d. 

All  the  green  parts  of  plants  evolve  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This  fact  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  a  leafy  branch, 
^hich  is  still  connected  with  the  parent  plant,  or  a  number  of  fresh  leaves, 
under  ajar  filled  with  water,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
solar  light.  After  »  sh^rt  lime  small  air-bubbles,  consisting  of  puro  oxygen, 
will  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  The  minute  bubbles,  also,  which 
may  bs  often  S3en  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  under  water,  are 
gen3ral]y  pare  oxygen. 

282.  Properties   of   Oxygen . — Oxygen,  when  pure,  can  not  bo 
distinguished  from  atmospheric  air,  being  colorless,  tasteless,  and,  under  or-, 
dinary  circumstances,   destitute  of  odor.     It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air ;  the  dersity  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  1*00, 
that  of  oxygen  would  bo  1*10. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  dry  oxygen  weigh  34*20  grains.  In  its  sepa- 
rate condition  it  is  known  only  as  a  gas,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it,  by  im- 
mense pressure  and  extreme  low  temperature  acting  conjointly,  into  a  solid, 
or  even  liquid  condition,  having  failed.  Yet  the  learner  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  oxygen  when  locked  up  in  combination  with  the  solid  substances 
from  whence  we  obtain  it,  must  be  itself  a  solid ;  and  this  consideration  en- 
ables us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  force  which,  under  the 
name  of  affinity,  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect. 

Oxygen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water;  a  hundred  volumes 'of  this  fluid, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolving  only  four  and  one  half  volumes  of  the 
gas.  Oxygen  possesses  a  wider  range  of  affinities  than  any  other  known 
substance,  and  combines  in  cme  or  more  proportions  with  all  the  elements 
except  fluorina.  The  act  of  union  of  a  substance  with  oxygen  is  termed  • 
oxydation,  and  the  product  of  the  union  is  called  an  oxyd.  Oxyds  aro  classi- 
fied and  dividod,  as  has  been  before  shown  (§  266),  into  acids,  bases,  alkalies,  • 
etc. 

The  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  substances  varies  according  to 
the  circumstancc33  under  which  the  latter  are  presented  to  it,  being  greater 
un  ler  the  influence  of  heat  than  of  cold,  and  greater  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cess than  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  enters  slowly  into  combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  This 
action  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
A  bar  of  polished  iron,  in  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will 


QuTBTioxs. — Do  plants  evolve  oxygen  ?  What  experiment  proves  this  ?  What  are  tha 
properties  of  oxygen  ?  Has  oxygen  ever  been  condensed  into  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  ? 
Is  it  known  to  exist  in  cither  of  the  latter  conditiOTS?  What  is  said  of  its  solubility  ia 
water?  Of  it«  range  of  affinity?  What  are  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  substance!^  called  ?  How  does  the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  sub- 
stances vary  ?  What  is  said  of  the  oxydation  of  the  metals  ?  WUl  iron  rust  in  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures? 
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remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  moisture  be  present,  it 
quickly  becomes  rusty.  In  the  case  of  iron,  the  oxycjation  once  commenced 
will  spread  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  metal ;  but  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zIbc,  a  superficial  coat  of  the  oxyd  is  formed,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  surface,  and  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  further 
change. 

In  order  to  commence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
apply  heat.  An  iron  bar,  when  heated  red  hot,  and  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  scale  of  oxyd,  or  rust.  A  sti  k 
of  charcoal  may  be  kept  in  oxygen  at  common  temperatures  for  years  with- 
out entering  into  combination  with  the  gas,  but  the  smallest  spark  upon 
the  surfece  of  the  coal  will  cause  the  two  elements  to  imito  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is  always 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat. 

In  the  ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  the  disengagen^ent  of  hoat  is  too  slow  and 
feeble  to  bo  readily  perceptible ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  the  union  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  rapid,  the  heat  accumulates,  and  oflen- 
times  rises  sufficiently  high  to  cause  the  materials  to  burst  into  a  liamo,  pro- 
ducing what  are  called  cases  of  "  spontaneous  combusfion."  This  phenomenon 
is  often  exhibited  when  tow,  "  cotton- waste,"  or  other  fibrous  materials  that 
liave  been  used  in  lubricating  machinery,  are  laid  aside  in  heaps.  The  oil 
upon  them  being  spread  over  a  large  surface,  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rap- 
idity, and  the  temperature  of  the  mass  continues  to  increase  until  the  whole 
bursts  into  flame.  Charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  moist  hay  in  stacks,  and  damp  cloths  in  bales,  frequently  take  fire  under 
the  same,  circumstances. 

When  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  the 
process  is  called  Combustion,  and  the  body  is  said  to 
bum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  which  can  combine 
with  oxygen  under  such  circumstances,  is  termed  a  Com- 
bustible, and  the  oxygen  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

AU  the  ordinary  forms  of  combustion  are  simply  processes  of  oxydation, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal  of  free  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 
air ;  and  in  most  instances  the  oxydation  is  commenced,  or,  as  we  express  it, 
"  the  lire  is  kindled,"  by  the  application  of  some  ignited  substance,  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  combustible  body  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  at- 


QtmsTioiTB. — In  order  to  commenoe  and  carry  on  oxydation,  -vrhat  ia  generally  neces- 
sary P  What  are  examples?  What  phenomenon  always  accompanies  the  direct^inion  of 
oicygen  with  a  substance ?  What  is  spontaneous  combustion?  Give  examples.  What 
do  you  nnderstand  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  combustion  ?  Wliat  is  a  combus- 
tlMe  body?  Why  is  it  generally  necessary  to  apply  heat  ia  order  to  cause  combustion  to 
commence  t 
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tract  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  commence  burning;  afterward,  the  faeatwhioh 
13  libe];ated  during  the  process  is  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  it  on,  and  thus 
the  combination  of  one  portion  of  oxygen  with  a  burning  body,  causes  the 
absorption  of  aosillier  portion.* 

bodies  which  will  bum  in  the  air,  together  with  many  substances  which 
afe  generally  <x}nsider3d  as  incombustible,  bum  in  oxygen  gas  with  great 
splendor.  Experiments  illustrative  of  these  facts  are  among  the  most  bril- 
liant and  interesting  in  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. 

Fio  81  If  we  blow  out  a  lighted  candle  in  the  air,  the  wick  continues 

to  glow  for  a  few  moments,  but  the  flame  does  not  sponta^ 
neously  re-appear.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  candle,  still  pre- 
senting some  incandescent  points,  be  plunged  into  a  receiver 
contuining  oxygen  (see  Fig.  81),  it  inflames  instantly,  and 
butns  with  great  brilliancy.  This  experiment,  which  may  bo 
repeated  with  a  small  narrow  mouth  jar  of  oxygen  a  great  num- 
ber of  times,  is  charactpristic  of  pure  oxygen,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal test  used  to  detect  its  presence. 

A  glowing  slip  of  wood  introduced  into  oxygen,  bursts  into 
flame  with  a  slight  detonation.  A  bit  of  charcoal  bark,  slightly  ignited,  at- 
tadied  to  a  wire  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  bums  with  great  rapidity, 
sending  off  showers  of  brilliant  scintillations  in  all  directions.  If  a  moistened 
slip  of  litmus  paper  (g  266)  be  introduced  into  the  jar  after  the  combustion, 
it  immediately  turns  red,  a  change  not  affected  by  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen ;  consequently  an  acid  gas  has  been  formed  fix)m  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxvcjcn,  wliich  is  called  carbonic  acid. 

The  combust  on  of  iron  in  oxygm  oonatitutefl  a 
most  beautiful  experiment.  For  this  purpose  a 
piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
steel  watch-spring,  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
(see  Fig.  82)  is  employed.  One  end  of  the  wire 
is  tipped  with  a  bit  of  sulphur,  or  tinder,  and  the 
other  attached  to  a  cork,  so  that  the  spiral  may 
hang  vertically.  The  sxjhatuired  end  is  then  lighted, 
and  the  wire  suspendeom  a^jar  of  oxygen,  open 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  represented  in  the  figure,  sup- 
ported upon  an  earthenware  plate.  The  wire  burns 
with  an  intonso  white  light,  the  oxyd  of  iron  formed . 
darting  out  in  brilliant  corascations  in  every  direc- 
tion. Molted  globules  of  oxyd  occasionally  fall  off", 
of  so  elevated  a  temperature,  that  they  remain  red  hot  for  some  time  under 
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For  a  particalar  consideration  of  combustion,  seo  Chapter  YII. 


QtimTiovs.-.-How  does  pure  oxygen  act  on  combustible  robstanceaf    Explain  the  exfv 
iments  detailed. 
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tlw  Biafeoe  of  water,  and  foae  deeply  into  the  anbstMiCB  of  ttie  plate  or  glass 
-  upon  wbich  tbey  etrike. 

Tlw  light  produced  by  phosphorus  burned  in  Fia.  83. 

oxy^a  i9  too  brilliaDt  find  iuleusa  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  eye ;  and  the  jar,  during  combuE- 
tion,  bacomea  SUod  with  a  dense  while  vapor, — 
ptiospiiCinc  BCici,  which  is  sieirlf  absortiod  by 
water.     (See  Fig.  83.)« 

Kindled  sulphur  bums  in  oxygen  with  a 
boautirul  blue  light 

283.  Oxygen  and  RespirElioo.— 
Oxygen  is  necesBary  to  reepiration, 
and  is  coastantly  taken  into  the 
InngB,  from  the  atmosphere,  iu  the 

process  of  breathing.  No  animal  can  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  uocom- 
bined  oxygen., 

Ox^^en,  by  the  chemical  action  involved  in  tlie  process  of  reepiration,  passea 
fimn  a  free  state  into  a  state  of  combination  with  other  Babstances,  end  thereby 
becomea  unfltted  for  the  furttier  support  of  animal  life.  If  a  bird  be  con- 
fined in  a  limited  portion  of  atnmapheriG  air,  it  will  at  firat  fooi  op  inconve- 
nionco ;  but  as  a  portion  of  oxygeB  is  withdrawn  ft-om  a  free  Etate  at  irv^ 
inspiration,  its  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  reepiration  soon  becomea 
laborious,  and  in  a  short  time  ceases  altogether.  Should  another  bird  be  (hen 
introduced  into  the  same  air,  it  will  be  almost  immediately  suffocated ;  or  it 
a  lighted  oondle  be  immersed  in  it,  its  Same  will  be  extmguished.  Reepira- 
tion and  combustion  both  produce  tiie  same  effect,  in  causing  G'ee  bxvgen  to 
be  removed,  or  absorbed  iirom  tlie  atmosphere.    An  aDimal  can  not  live  in 
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air  unfitted  to  support  combustion ;  and,  under  atl  ordinary  circumstances, 
combustion  will  not  continue  in  air  containing  too  little  ox)  gen  for  respira- 
tion. 

Fermentation  also  acts  like  respiration  sand  combustion  in  absorbing  free 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Although  oxygeft,  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  nCcessaiy  to  respi- 
ration, it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  when  breathed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  a  state  of  purity.  "When  a  rabbit,  for  example,  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  at  first  experiences  no  inconvenience, 
but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or  more,  an  unnatural  excitement  of  the  sys- 
tem is  occasioned,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  respuation  and  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  th|s  is  soon  followed  by  insensibility,  and  death  ensues  in  from  six  to 
ten  hours. 

284.  Magnetism  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  is  highly  magnetic;  that 
is,  it  sustains  the  same  relations  in  degree  to  a  magnet,  that  iron  does.  It  has 
been  further  proved  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls.  Faraday  computes  the 
magnetic  effect  of  oxygen  in  the  air  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  metallic  shell  of 
iron,  l-250th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

285,  Oxygen  in  Combination . — ^The  force  which  holds  oxygen 
in  combination  varies  extremely  in  different  substances.  In  silica^  (quartz, 
rock  crystal,  etc.),  nearly  one  half  the  entire  weight  of  which  is  oxygen,  it  is 
combined,  or  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  with  such  force,  that  its  liberation  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  agencies — ^heat  alone  failing  to  produce 
the  slightest  effect.  In  other  solid  oxygenized  bodies,  however,  the  affinities 
are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  slightest  decomposing  cause  is  sufficient  to 
rend  the  elements,  as  we  may  say,  from  each  other,  and  set  the  oxygen  free. 
A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  chlorate  of  potash,  the  sub- 
stance generally  employed  in  the  production  of  oxygen — every  124  parts  of 
which,  by  weight,  contain,  as  before  stated,  48  of  oxygen.  A  very  riight 
degree  of  heat  suffices  to  overcome  the  admirably  poised  balance  of  affinities, 
by  which'the  combined  elements  of  this  salt  are  held  together,  and  liberate 
every  particle  of  oxygen.  But  this  result  can  bo  effected  by  other  agencies. 
For  example,  if  we  take  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  or,  to  generalize,  any  other  solid  which  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen,  and  mix  either  of  them  with  a  little  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, carefully  and  with  an  avoidance  of  friction,  the  compound  so  obtained, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  will  explode  violently.  The  ex- 
periment is  best  conducted  by  folding  the  mixture  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With 
phosphorus  the  explosive  violence  is  greatest,  with  charcoal  least,  the  varia- 
tion being  indicative  of  the  respective  tendency  of  these  substances  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 


QiTKSTiOKB. — ^What  effect  does  oxygen  hare  on  animal  life  when  breathed  pure  ?  What 
is  said  respecting  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  ?  Illnstrate  the  various  oondiUons  under 
which  oxygen  exists  in  combination  ? 
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G-onpowder  is  another  example  of  a  substance  holding  a  large  amount  of 
oxygen  in  combination,  ready  to  spring  into  action  with  an  almost  irresistible 
violence. 

286.  Activeand  Passive  Con4ition  of  Oxygen . — Oxygen, 
as  hitherto  considered,  assumes  two  conditions,  or  states,  widely  different  from 
each  other.  These  may  be  termed  its  active"  and  passive  conditions.  As 
locked  up  in  rock-crystal,  flint,  clay,  and  other  soUds ;  as  constituting  eight 
ninths  of  the  bland  liquid,  water ;  as  an  uncombined  gas  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  quiescent,  inactive,  waiting — retaining,  however,  aU  its  forces  in  a  latent 
state.  This  inactivity  is  one  extremity  of  the  scalQ  of  qualities  possessed  by 
oxygen.  Intense  violence  characterizes  its  other  extreme  condition — "  mani- 
fested," says  Professor  Faraday,  "  with  tremendous  eneiigy  in  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  explosion — crushing  with  violence  into  other  forms — dis- 
playing the  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  light  and  heat— generating  combina- 
tions of  characters  diametrically  opposed,  from  the  extreme  of  alkalinity  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  most  violent-  acidity  on  the  other,  and  finally,  having 
gone  through  its  metatnorphic  phases,  assuming  its  appointed  place  of  rest  in 
the  world's  economy." 

28*7.  Ozone  . — ^In  addition  to  these  two  extreme  conditions,  oxygen  may 
assume  another,  in  some  respects  still  more  extraordinary ; — a  state  in  which 
it  is  neither  fully  active  or  ftilly  passive,  but  intermediate  between  the  two 
former  conditions — a  state  In  which  the  activity  possessed  is  not  only  less  in 
amount,  but  different  in  quality.  This  condition  of  oxygen  is  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Ozone. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  working  of  an  electric  naachine,  espe- 
cially in  a  dose  apai^ont,  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphur-like  odor, 
and  alse,  that  a  similar  odor  pertained  for  some  little  time  to  places  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Beside  recognizing  these  facta  and  designating  the 
odor  in  question  as  "  i^  electric  smeUj"  no.  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
was  attempted  by  scientific  men  until  within  a  very  recent  period ;  (since  1840). 
It  was  at  last  noticed,  almost  accidentally,  that  if  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  a  pecuUar  compound  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potas- 
sium), was  exposed  in  places  pervaded  by  this  odor,  it  was  speedily  turned 
blue.  Now,  this  turning  blue  is  an  indication  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  fi'om 
its  combination ;  and  the  liberation  of  iodine  is  an  indication  of  tlie  agency 
of  oxygen;  so  that  in  the  determination  of  this  additional  fact,  a  connection 
was  established  between  oxygen  in  an  active  state  and — ^the  electric  smeU. 

The  germ  of  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  expanded  and  generalized  by 
Professor  Schonbein  of  Bale,  who  showed,  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  the  same  smell  and  its  corresponding  action  might  be  generated 
at  pleasure,  by  various  means — ^that  the  agent  producing  the  odor  occasioned 
other  effects  beside  that  of  affecting  the  starch  paper,  such  as  Bleaching,  de- 


QnxBTiONS — ITnder  irhat  two  conditions  does  oxygen  generally  manifest  itself?  What 
is  the  third  condition  of  oxygen  ?  What  is  this  condition  termed  ?  What  circttmstances 
led  to  the  discovery  of  ozone  ?    What  discoveries  were  ma4e  hy  Schonbein  ? 
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odorizing,  and  corroding — and  finally,  that  the  mysterious  gaseons  agency 
itself  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  oxygen— oxygen  gas  existing  in  a 
marked  condition,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  its  aUotropic  form. — Faraday. 

Preparation  • — Ozone  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  a  tube  or  vessel  containing  atmospheric  air,  or  pu|^ 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  phosphorus  upon  oxy- 
gen, or  atmospheric  air.  This  latter  reaction  may  be  readily  demonstrated 
as  follows : 

Take  a  quart  glass  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  little  water  and  a  stick  of 
phosphorus,  first  demonstrating  the  absence  of  ozone  by  testing  it  with 
iodine-starch  paper.*  Close  the  bottle,  and  allow  the  whole  to  remain  fi>r 
a  little  time.  On  again  immersing  the  paper  slip,  it  changes  color,  assum- 
ing a  tint  of  blue.  This  result  is  not  due  to  the  vapors  of  phosphocic 
acid  which  may  be.  noticed  in  the  bottle,  aa  they  are  readily  absorbed  by 
passing  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  bottle  through  water,  while  the  ozone  re-> 
mains  unaltered. 

The  formation  of  ozone  may  be  also  shown  by  another  process  still  more 
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simple.  Take  a  glass  jar,  and  first  demonstrate 
by  the  iodine-starch  paper  the  absence  of  ozpne. 
Then  pour  into  the  jar  a  little  ether,  and  there 
is  still  no  ozone ;  but  if  we  heat  a  glass  rod  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  immerse  it  moder- 
ately hot  (see  Fig.  84),  ozone  will  be  abundantly 
produced. 

Properties . — Ozone  has  never  been  ob- 
taiued  in  a  separate  state,  sAd  appears  to  be 
entirely  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  whilst  ordinary  oxygen  is  totally  devoid 
of  all  smell  It  possesses  .powerful  bleacning 
properties,  and  if  a  solution  of  sulpliate  of  indigo 
be  poured  into  a  vessel '  centring  ozone,  its 
deep  blue  color  is'  destroyed  with  great  rapidity. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  common 
oxygen,  no  bleaching  action  takes  place.  Ozone  also  exercises  a  remaricable 
influence  over  certain  odors ;  thus,  if  a  piece  of  tainted  meat  be  immersed  in 
this  gas  (see  Fig.  86)  the  effluvium  is  instantly  destroyed. 

Ozone  is  perhaps  the  most  powerM  of  all  oxydizing  agents.  It  corrodes 
even  organic  bodies,  such  as  cork  and  Jndia-rubber,  while  fiugments  of  iron, 
copper,  etc.,  rapidly  absorb  it,  and  become  converted  into  oxyds.    Silvei^ 
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*  Iodine  stanch  paper  may  "be  simply  prepared  by  mixing  a  little  etaroh  vith  a  sohitlon 
of  iodide  of  potassiam — a  aalt  obtained  of  any  dmggiat — and  imbuing  ansized  paper  with 
the  compound. 


QxrxsxiOHs. — Hoir  may  ozone  be  obtidned  f    What  are  the  properties  of  ozona  T    Whal 
is  said  of  the  oxydizing  Inflaenees  of  ozone  ? 
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tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not 
affected  by  oxygen,  and  has  hence 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  noble 
metals;  but  if  a  piece  of  silver-foil, 
moistened  with  water,  be  plunged 
into  ozone,  it  rapidly  crumbles  into 
dust — oxyd  of  silver.  Ozone  dis- 
places iodine  from  its  combinations 
with  the  metals,  setting  the  iodine 
free.  This  reaction  is  so  easily  pro- 
duced, and  is  so  sensitive,  that  it  fuiv 
nishes  the  readiest  and  most  delicate 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ozone  in  the  air.  A  slip  of 
paper,  as  before  stated,  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  the 
slightest  admixture  of  ozone,  becomes 

bine  from*  the  actioi^  of  the  liberated  iodine,  which  immediately  unites  with 
the  starch,  and  forms  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  ozone  is  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  it  A  temperature  not  much  higher  than  boiling  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  it  entirely.  Advantage  Is  taken  of  this  fact  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  chemical  identity  of  ozone  and  oxygen.  Qzone  passed  into  one 
end  of  a  red  hot  tube  comes  out  ordinary. oxygen  at  the  other  end.* 


*  Respecting  thitt  strange  condition  of  allotropism,  of  which  ozone  is  s  particular  ex- 
ample, Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  publication,  remarks : — '^  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  held  among  the  fandameptal  doctrines  of  chemistry,  that 
the  samehody  always  manifested  tlie  same  chemical  qualities,  excepting  only  such  va- 
riations as  might  be  due  to  the  three  conditions  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  canon  of  chemical  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  alchemy ;  and  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  transmutation  was  held  to  be  impossible,  because  at  variance  with  this  fun- 
damental tenet.    But  we  are  now  conversant  with  many  examples  of  the  contrary ;  and  * 

^  strange  to  say,  no  less  than  four  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  namely,  oxygen,  sulphur^ 
phosphorus,  and  carbon,  are  subject  to  this  modification.  The  train  of  speculation  which 
this  contemplation  awakens  within  us  is  extraordinary.  If  the  condition  of  allotropism 
were  alone  confined  to  compound  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies'  made  up  of  two  or  more 
^  dements,  we  might  easily  frame  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ;  we  might  as- 
jBiune  that  some  variations  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  their  particles.    But 

-  when  a  ^mple  body,  such  as  oxygen,  is  concerned,  this  kind  of  hyiwthesis  is  no  longer 
open  to  us ;  we  have  only  one  kind  of  particle  to  deal  with,  and  the  theory  of  altered 
position  is  no  longer  applicable.  In  short,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  imagine  a  rational 
hypothesis  to  expl^n  the  condition  of  allotropism  as  regards  simple  bodies.  We  can  only 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  not  to  be  doubted,  and  add  the  discovery  to  that  long  list  of  truths 
which  slart  up  in  the  field  of  every  science,  in  opposition  to  our  most  cherished  theories 
and  long-received  convictions." 


QnxsTTONB. — ^What  reaction  takes  place  when  ozone  turns  iodine-starch  paper  blue  ? 
What  sfifoct  has  heat  upon  oaoas  ?    How  is  osons  proved  to  be  eimplj  modified  oxygen? 
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Ozone  may  be  generally  recognized  in  air  which  has  swept  over  the  ocean, 
although  generally  absent  in  air  which  has  swept  over  land.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a. moist  stiite  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  development.* 
Mr.  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut  states,  that  when  on  one  occasion  during 
an  ascension,  he  became  enveloped  in  a  thundfer-cloud,  he  found  the  surround- 
ing air  most  powerfully  impregnated  with  tlie  peculiar  odor  of  ozone. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  so  active  an  agent  as  ozone  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, must  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
"What  this  influence  is,  is  not  definitely  known.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  purifying,  agent — oxydizing  or  burning  up 
noxious  products  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  This  supposition  coincides  with 
the  opinion  extensively  entertained,  that  when  ozone  is  in  excess  in. the  air, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  influenza,  etc.,  prevail  (as  would  be  expected  from  its 
irritating  character) :  and  that  when  it  is  deficient,  fevers,  etc.,  are  common. 
Observers  generally  agree,  that  during  those  seasons  in  which  cholera,  rages, 
the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  diminished. 

288.  Daily  Connumption  of  Oxygen. — "It  is  not  easy,"  says 
Professor  Faraday,  "to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  results  ac- 
complished by  oxygen  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  For  the  respiration*  of 
human  beings  alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  of  oxygen  are  daily  required,  and  for  tiie  respiration  of  ani- 
mals double  that  quantity ;  whilst  the  processes  of  combustion,  fermentation, 
docay,  and  the  like,  continually  going  on,  increase  the  daQy  sum  total  to  eight 
thousand  millions  of  pounds.  Eedxiced  to  tons,  we  have  the  figures  7,142,847 
as  representing  the  daily  consumption,  and  2,609,285,714  the  yearly  consump- 
tion. Taken  in  connection  with  these  statements,  the  fact  that  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  the  matter  upon  our  planet  consists  of  oxygen, 
does  not  seem  wonderful 

SECTION   II. 

IfANAOEliENT    OF    GASES. 

289.  Pneumatic  Trough , — For  collecting  gases  not  absorbed  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  water,  an  arrangement,  known  as  the  Pneumatic 
Trough,  is  always  employed.  For  small  operations  this  apparatus  may  bo  simply 
constructed  by  fixing  a  perforated  shelf  wiihin  a  shallow  dish,  or  wooden  tub, 
in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  height^ 


*  Prof.  SmaUwoodf  of  Montreal,  in  a  oommunlcation  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1S57,  stated  that  during  the  seven  years  ending  in  1S56, 
there  were  at  Montreal,  918  days  on  which  rain  and  snow  fell ;  and  during  the  like  period, 
there  were  816  days  on  which  ozone  was  present  in  the  air  in  appreciable  quantity. 


QuKSTioxB. — Under  what  circumstances  is  ozone  noticed  in  the  atmosphere?  What 
influence  is  ozone  supposed  to  have  in  the  economy  of  nature?  What  is  said  req>ecting 
the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen  ?  How  are  gases  not  absorbed  by  water  colleeted  ?  Do- 
scribe  the  pneumatic  trough. 
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tho  shelf  will  be  cavored  bj  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
aji  ijich.    (See  Fig,  86,)     Anotlier  and  more  elegant 
arrangemebt,.  constructed  of  glass,  and  suitable  for  ^ 
a  lecture  table,   is  repreaenh^  by  Fig.  S7.     The  ^ 
TBsael  iaMnded  for  the  reception  of  gas  is  filled  wiUi  1 
watar,  inrerted  and  placed  apon  the  sbelf  of  the 
tmeomatic  trough,  with  its  mouth  direcliy  over  the 
peribratioain  it.    Tbe»Xtremit;  of  the  gaa-dcUroriug- 
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tube,  which  dips  into  the  water, 
is  brought  directly  beneath  the 
shelf,  in  sucli  a  way  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  escaping,  ascend 
through  the  opening-  io  the  shelf 
into  tlie  vessel  above. 

For  permanent  use,  the  pneu< 
trough  is  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  larger  scale,  of  copper  or 
tin  platp.  or  of  wood,  and  fur- 
nished wiUi  perforated  shelve^ 
arranged  below  the  water  level, 
"~  of  sufficient  extent  to  accommo- 

date a  number  ofgaa  rece  era  dt  t1  o  same  time.  Fig,  88  represents  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  pncuniatic  trough. 

Water  iasupporledin  P^     oo 

the  gas-receivers  above 
the  level  of  the  pnetl- 
matic  trough  by  reason 
of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,     on     the 
same  principle  aa  mer- 
cury ia  sustained  in  the  \ 
tube  of  a  barometer.      \ 
In  the  eolleclion  of  ' 
gases  over  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  slioold 
be  observed   that  the 

ga.!  wliich  flrat  comes  over  is  mised  with  the  atmospheric  air  of  the  generating 
vessol,  or  retort;  hence  a  volume  of  gas  equal  to  about  twice  the  voiunie  of 
t'i3  retort  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  impure.  This  precaution  is  eupe- 
cially  \a  bo  attended  to  in  the  case  of  gasoa  (euch  as  hydrogen)  which  form 
eiploaivB  mixtnrea  with  attnospheric  air.  Gases  mny  be  transferred  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  with'  the  utmost  facility,  by 
firet  filling  ihe  vessel  into  which  the  gaa  is  Co  be  passed  with  wnter,  inverting 
it,  oarelblly   retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 

QtnwrniTw. — Wh«(  preeaotton  ■hnuld  lie  olaeneil  V\  cnllocHn!:  gasM  over  i  pneuiuitls 
Innctir    Hoi  nurguesbe  (ntuf«ned  f nm  one  reoel  to  usthei  t 
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Fjq^  gg  beneath  U  the  moii&  of  the  Ttw> 

sel  coctaioing  tbe'gas.  (See  SJg. 
89.)  Od  geatij  iacliDing  tbe 
latter,  the  gaa  passes  into  tba 
second  vessel. 

A  jar,  whoQy  or  parfially  filled 
witli  gas  at  the  poeuinatia  Cnxigli, 
maj  be  removed  bj  pladug  be- 
neath it  a  common  jdate,  deep 
enough    tu    contain    milEcieiit 
wat«r  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  jar. 
In  tbis  way  gas,  especially  oxy- 
gen, may  be  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without 
admixture  with  the  external  air. 
290.   Gpsometera.— In  order  to  collect  and  preserve  large  quantities 
of  ga^  and  to  experiment  with  tiiem  more  eonveoiently,  capacious  vessels  of 
sheet-iroQ,  or  copper,  called  gawmeleiB,  are  used,     Tliey  consist  ia  general 
of  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  suspended 
with  its  n^outh  downward,  aod  fit- 
ting into  an  exterior  and  larger  cyl- 
indrical vessel,  or  idstem,  filled  with 
water,  as  ia  shown  in  Fig.  90,  which 
represents  j  pair  of  gasometers.  The 
inner  cylinder  moves  freely  in  the 
outer  one,  rising  and  ialliiig  as  the 
gas  is  forced  in  or  pressed  out.     The 
posts  on  oacl)  side  of  the  cylinder 
are   hollow,   and    contain  weights, 
suspended  to  and  balancing  the  in- 
ner moveable  cylinder,  so   that   it 
only  presses  on  the  gas  as  required. 
\^.  An  upright  rod  of  metal,  shoivn  in 
"16  engraving,  rising  trom  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  passing  through  the 
supporting  frame-worlt,   IteejH   the 
cylinder  steady  (n  its  place,  as  it 
rises  or  lalls.    Pressure,  for  ibrcmg 
out  the  ga.",  is  obtained  by  slipping 
on  to  this  rod  slit-weights  of  iron  as 

IS  seen  in  the  Sgure.  Gas  is  mlredueed  into,  and  dischoj^ed  fi'om  the  gas- 
ometer, by  means  of  a  metal  pipe,  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  and  entering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Stationary  cylinder.  For  convenience,  this  pipe  is  carried, 
up  in  front  of  the  gasometer  on  the  outside  (as  seen  in  the  engraving),  and  by 

(JoKTiOHB. — WhstarogMtpmetenf    Ilow btb tbe^ conrtioMsa f ' 
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tneuis  of  floiible  tubes  of  IncUa-rub!jer  or  gutta-percha,  wliioh  actew  on  to  ila 
eitremitr,  the  gas  can  be  conducted  to  any  distance  and  jn  any  direcUon. 

The  Htopcocka  Been  at  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  are  for  the  putpoae  of 
letting  oS  (he  water,  whenever  thia  beoomca  necessary. 

The  large  gaaoniet«ra  used  Ibr  the  collection  and  storage  of  iQnmiiiatmg  gaa 
are  oonHteucted  upon  precisely  amilar  principles.     Their  general  constra.   ' 
is  letH^sented  in  Fig.  91.     The  gaa  from  the  retorta  is  conducted  b;  a 
FiO.  91. 


into  the  interior  of  the  gasometer,* and  elevates  it  Another  pipe,  opening 
also  iuto'  (he  interior,  ia  connected  with  the  service-pipea  which  supply  the 
gas.  The  gaaometcr  is  balanced  by  counter  weights,  aupported  by  chams, 
which  pass  over  pullcya,  and  just  such  a  preponderance  ia  allowed  to  it  as  ia 
sufficient  to  give  the  ooclosed  gas  the  compression  necessary  l«  drive  it  through 
the  pipes  to  (he  remotest  part  of  the  district  to  be  iUuminated. 

SECTlONIir. 


EquivalerU  1.  Symbol  H.  Deyisily  0-0692  (^tr~>l.) 
291.  H  i  s  1 0  r  jr . — Hydrogen  was  first  correctly  described 
by  Cavendish,  aa  English  chemist,  ia  1766.  Before  this' 
it  had  been  confounded  with  several  of  its  compounds, 
under  the  designation  of  inflammable  air.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  itJwp,  water,  and  yevroo),  I  give  rise  to,  and 
refers  to  its  production  of  water  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

Qdbtiobs.— Wlut  la  tlie  IdBloiT'  of  b^sgen  I    Wlul  is  lli  equlTalent,  i^mliol,  and 
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292.  NalDrsI  listor;  and  Oistribolion.— Hydrogen  ia 
never  found -in' oature  ia  a  free  state.  The  subetaoce 
whicb  coataiDs  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  water,  of 
which  it  forms  cue  ninth  part  by  weight.  As  a  constituent 
of  other  inorffanic  bodies,  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  nature, 
but  in  the  organic  kiogdoni  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

293,  Prepuration.— Hydrogen  is  always  obtained  for 
practical  or  experimental  purpose^  from  the  decompositiaa 
of  water. 

It  is  liberated  in  the  state  of  greatest  purit7  through  the  agenq?  <rftbe  vol- 
Fio  92  ^°  current.     Wben  the  wires  connecting  the  poiea 

of  a  galvanic  battery  in  action  are  caused  to  terminate 
in  water,  decomposition  is  octasioned — hjdrogen 
beiag  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxjgen  at  the 
positive.  (a;e  §  242,  p.  148.)  By  placing  tubes 
filled  with  water  over  tlio  respective  poles  (see  Kg. 
92]  the  two  gases  may  be  collected  in  a  separate 


Q  prove  that 


Water  can  not,  under  aH  ordfnarj  circumstances, 
be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  alone*    Hydro- 
gen ifiBj,  however,  bo  separatod  from  water  by  beat- 
in  contact  with  substances  which  absorb  its  oxygen.    Thus,  if 
tr  (steam)  is  passed  over  finely  divided  iron,  heated  to  bright 
■r  is  d6Comp««ed,  ox^^n  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxjd 
of  iron,  and  bydrogea  being  set  free. 

TbiB  esporiment,  which  was  deriaed  by  Lavtwaier,  ii 
water  is  a   compound  substance,  ia  p 

easily  pcrlbrmed  by  placii^  a  quantity 
of  iron  filings  ia  aa  iron  tube  (a  gun- 
barrel,   or  better,   a  porcel^n   tube, 
protected  by  a  covering  of  sheet-iron), "" 
arranged  in  a  liimaoe,  as  is  represent-:^ 
ed  io  Fig.  93 ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is  V 
connoctod  with  a  retort,  or  flask,  a,  [ 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,    ' 
from  which,  by  the  heat  obtained  from 


r.  GrovB,  rt 
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a  ispirit  latnp,  a  current  of  steain  is  driyen  through  the  tube,  at  the  moment 
the  metal  has  attained  a  fiill  red-heat. 

If  the  conditions  of  tliis  experiment  are  reversed,  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
be  made  to  pass  over  oxyd  of  iron  heated  to  redness,  th«  hydrogen  unites 
with  and  removes  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  iroOj  thereby  leaving  metallic 
iron,  and  producing  water. 

If  we  sprinkle  water  in  small  quantity  upon  red-hot  coals,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  decomposed  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  above  experiment  The 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  fire, 
while  the  Hberated  hydrogen  burns  and  develops  a  very  high  degree  of  heat 
Bladcsmiths,  it  is  well*  known,  ore  accustomed  to  sprinkle  their  fires  with 
water,  in  order  to  augment  the  heat,  and  too  little  water  thrown  upon  a  confla- 
gration will  often  produce  more  injury  than  benefit 

Some  of  the  metals,  such  as  potassium  and*  sodium,  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing water  (combining  with  the  oxygen  and  liberating  hydrogen),  without 
the  aid  of  heat  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
periment: 

!Fill  a  glass  tube  with  water,  fix>m  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Pass 
into  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  small 
piece  of  sodium,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  93.  This  metal, 
being  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  the  water,  rapidly  liberates  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by,  putting  pieces  of  zinc 
.or  iron  into  gil  of  vitriol,  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Practically,  this  process  may  be  conducted  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Introduce  into  a  suitable  jar  or  bottle  a  small  quantity  of  sheet  zinc 

(or  in  the  absence  of  zinc,  scraps  of  iron, 
nails,  etc.)  cut  into  small  piece£,  together 
with  water  sufficient  to  more  than  cover 
the  same.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  immediately  commences.  By  inserting 
into  the  opening  of  the  flask,  a  perforated 
cork,  to  which  a  bent  glass  'tube  is  fitted 
(see  Fig.  95),  the  gas  is  easily  collected 
over  water  in  the  usual  way.  Particular 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
mit the  gas  into  a  receiver,  until  all  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  flask  has  been  expelled. 
An  ounce  of  zinc  is  sufficient  tf/  liberate 
from  water  about  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 


Fig.  95. 


QuEsnoxs. — ^Why  does  a  blacksmith  sprinkle  his  fires  with  water  ?  Do  any  of  the 
x&etals  decompose  water  without  the  aid  of  heat  ?  What  experimentjllastrates  thi6  fact  ? 
How  is  hydrogen  ohtained  most  coareniently  ?  *  Describe  the  practical  performance  of  tliis 
process? 
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Fig.  96. 


hydrogen,  and  the  erolation  of  the  gas  is  regolated  by  the  eftipplyof  add;  B^ 
means  of  a  funnel-tube  fitted  into  the  cork  of  the  generating  vessel,  and  de- 
Bcending  within  the  vessel  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  contained  Hqtrid 
(see  Fig.  96),  the  add  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  exactly  the 
quantities  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effect.  No  gas  can  escape  by  this 
funnel-tube,  as  its  extremity  within  the  vessel  is  always  coh- 
ered by  the  fluid. 

The  theory  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  in  this  process  is  as 
follows :  neither  zinc  nor  iron  is  capable  of  uniting  directly,'  as 
a  metal  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  oxyd  of  zinc  and  of  irdn 
combine  readily  with  it.  Thus  a  decomposition  of  wat^r  is 
determined.  The  zinc  or  iron  takes  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  forms  oxyds  of  these  metals  respectively,  while  the  hydro- 
gen before  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  passes  off  in  tiio 
gaseous  form.  The  oxyds  of  zinc  and  iron  formed  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  salts  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  zina  The  sur&ce  of  the  metal  is  thus  1^ 
dean  and  exposed  to  the  water,  from  which  it  attracts  another  portion  of 
oxygen,  which  is  dissolved  as  before.  The  reaction  V7hich  takes  place  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

Zn+SOs+HO— Zn  0,  SOa+H. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  not  take  any  direct  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
water;  but  its  presence  seems  to  facUitate  the  processes  by  increasing  the  af- 
finity between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water ;  it  also  dissolves  Iho 
oxyd  as&st  as  it  is  formed,  which  is  essential  to  the  continuaqce  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

294.  Propertiei . — ^Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  whidi  has  never  been 
liquefied.  When  pure,  it  is  without  taste  or  odor,  but  as  prepared  in  the  way 
last  described,  it  has  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  used.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  support  respiration :  an  animal  pluns'ed  in  it  soon  dies  for  want 
of  oxygen.  When  mmgled  with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  may  be  breathed 
for  a  time  without  inconvenience,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  inhaling  it,  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  shrill  squeak.  Sounds  produced  in  this  gas  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen,  and  14*4  lighter  than  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  oniy 
2*14  grains.  Owing  to  its  levity,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  filling  bal- 
loons, which  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  and  the  hydrogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  air.  .•  At  the  present  time,  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  with 
which  it  c^be  obtained,  is  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  for 


QuEsnoirB. — ^What  is  the  theory  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  under  such  circnmstanees  ? 
What  Is  the  chemical  reaction  ?  What  parf  does  the  sulphuric  acid  sustain  ?  liVliat  are 
the  properties  of  hydrogen  T    What  is  said  of  the  lightness  of  hydrogen  ? 
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^^oMtic  purposes — fJtbon^b  of  much  greater  density.  Soap-bubbles  mSated 
.Ijith  hydiv^u  rise  rapidJy  tbrougb  tbo  air.  'In  order  to  obtain  these  bubbles, 
fifejajBll  •  bladder,  or  gas-bag,  provided  witb  a'8top«»)ck,  wilt  hydrt^n  ga^ 
l^pOiftttQCh  to  the  Btf^-cock  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  or  what  is  better,  one  of 
'nietfi:'  (See  I^  SE>.)*  Tbe  extremity  .of  the  pipe  U  dipped  into  soap-suds, 
jnii&ie  bubbles  are  blown  by  opeoiog;  the  stop-cock  and  geutly  pres^ng  th« 
Uadder. 

Hydrogen,  beside  heii^  the  lightest  body  in  nature,  possesses  also  tho 
greatest  tenuity,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  its  atoms  or  molecules 
aie  amaller  than  those  of  any  other  known  substance.     No  receptacle  that  is 
tX  all  porous,  as  a  bladder  or  India-rubber  bag,  can  be  used  (or  storing  hy- 
-drogea  for  any  oonsiderable  lengtb  of  time,  the  remarkable  law  d[  tho  diflu- 
sion  of'gtses  already  explained  (%  52,  p.  39)  promoting  ila  escape,  and  caus- 
ing an  interohiuige  of  the  surrounding  air.     Faraday,  in  an  attempt  to  lic^uefy 
hydrogen  through  the  ^:ency  of  cold  and  prasaure,  found  that  it  would  le^ 
freely  with  a  pressure  of  28  atmospheres  throi^h  stop-cocks  which  were  per- 
fectly tight  with  nitrogen  at  60  atmospheres.    A  minute  crack  in  a  glass  jar, 
quite  too  smaU  to-  leak  with  water,  will  sllov  hydrogen  to  eecapo  reudily. 
Uydrageu  also  enters  iato  combination  in  a  B:naller  proportionate  weight  than 
any  other  element,  and  has  hence  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of 
equivalents.     Owing  to  the  lightness  of  hydrogen,  a  jar  nuy  bo 
filled  with  il  by  displacement^  without  using  the  pneumatic       Fio.  97. 
trough.    Thus,  if  a  bottle  or  jar  be  invelted  over  the  eztremi^ 
of  an  npri^t  lube  ddivering  the  gas  (see  Fig.  9T},  the  air  it 
eonttUDS  will  be  entirety  displaced  by  the  hydrogen  ri^ng  into 
it    The  gas  may  be  retmned  lor  some  minutes,  even  wheo  re- 
moved from  the  source  of  supply,  provided  the  jar  be  still  held 
id  an  inverted  position ;  but  if  its  mouth  be  turned  upwani,  the 
gas  almost  immediately  escapes. 

296.  Combualioii  of   HydrDgen .— Hydn^n  is ez- 
tremely-  inflammable ;  when  a  ligbted  taper  is  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  it,  the  gas  takes  fir^  but  the  taper  is  extinguished,  unce 
there  is  no  oxygen  above  the  mouth  of  the  ja{  to  support  com- 
busUoD.     This  experiment  is  best  shown  by  thrusting  up  it 
lighted  bit  of  candle  into  an  inverted  jar,  or  bottle  of  hydrogen. 
The  ignited  gas  burns  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  the  extinguished 
candle  may  be  agtun  relighted  by  it     If  the  bottle  is  suddenly  reversed  after 
iba  gas  has  burned  awlule,  the  remaining  gas  will  burst  into  flame  with  a 
eligjit  explo^on. 

*  Indla-rabbflT  gvi-1»gs,  wltli  mfttal  fripei,  Btop-coekB,  AtA.,  uy  propKrod  espedftUy  for 
lUs  porpoie  fa7  dulen  In  cbemlul  ipparmlni.  A  tnbaaw-^ps  BtUcbed  to  tbs  ladlB- 
mbtxr  dfilivery-tnbfl  of  t  giiBoniel«F  maj  ulso  be  flmploTed. 

Qdiriohb.— TTIutnflUMTiultyuidnniaiDSMDrpirtlcluI  Wlut  m  Kme  Ulnitn. 
tlODt  of  tJicupTopertieBf  Wby  tui  bydro^n  been  chosen  u  the  unit  of  the  KAle  of 
eqnlnloiU  t    Wlut  (•  uld  of  Uis  liiflKiiiinsbilitj  of  hjdmgsQ  I 
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A  jet  of  hydrogen  burns  with  a  bltiish  white  flame,  and  a  feeble  light    The 
experiment  can  be  shown  by  adapting  to  the  cork  of  a  flask  from  which  hy- 
FiQ.  98.        drogen  is  evolved,  a  piece  of  pipe-stem,  or  a  small  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  point     (See  Fig.  98.) 

If  a  dry,  cold  tumbler  be  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  hydro- 
gen, its  interior  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  copious 
deposition  of  moisture.  This  results  from  a  condensation  of 
the  vapor  of  ^water  produced  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

296.  Explosion  of  Mixed  Oxygen  and  Hy-* 
drogen . — If  the  hydrogen  before  being  kindled  is  mixed 
with  air  sufficient  to  bum  it  completely,  or  with  between  two 
and  1;hree  times  its  volume,  and  then  ignited,  combustion  te&ee 
place  instantaneously  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  is  attended  with  a  vio« 
lent  explosion.  Hence  particular  caution  •  is  necessary  in  using  hydrogen  to 
avoid  the  slightest  admixture  of  common  air. 

When  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  air,  the  explosion  is  much 
more  violent 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  never  unite  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  temperature  and  pressure ;  but  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  application  of  an  intensely  heated  body,  will  cause  instantaneous  union, 
accompanied  by  m  explosion.    The  product  of  such  combinaticHi  is  always. 
Walter. 

In  illustrating  by  experiment  the  explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  proportions  which  produce  the  best  effect  are  2  of  hydrogen  to  6 
of  air,  or  2  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen.  As  the  explosions  are  most  violent, 
small  quantities  only  of  the  mingled  gases  can  be  safely  employed. 

The  experiments  may  be  varied  by  inflating  a  soap-bubble  with  the  gas- 
eous mixture,  and  igniting  it 

with  a  candle  as  it  ascwids ;  ^*®*  ^^• 

or  by  blowing  up  a  quantity 
of  bubbles  in  a  shallow  dish, 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  99; 
or  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
the  mixed  gases,  and  ignit- 
ing it  from  a  distance  by 
means  of  a  candle  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  pole. 

"What  is  called  the  hydrogen-gun  consists  of  a  strong  tin  tube,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  small  vent  hole  at  the  other.    In  loading  it,  the  vent  is  stopped  by 

QtTEWTiONB.— What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  hydrogen  flame?  If  a  cold  glass  tum- 
bler he  held  over  the  jet,  what  phenomenon  is  noticed  f  If  hydrogen,  before  ignition,  be 
mingled  with  air,  what  happens?  Will  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  of  their  own  accord? 
What  are  the  best  explosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  f  How  may  the  exploslTe 
effects  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  illustrated?    Explain  the  hydrogen-gnn. 
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the  tobe  f]led  with  water,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  gases  introduced 
fitxn  a  receiver  under  water.  Tlie  tube  thus  filled  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and 
afterward  fired  at  the  yent.  The  explosion  is  sufBcient  to  expel  the  cork 
with  violence,  and  produce  a  loud  report  The  same  experiment  may  be 
more  simply  performed  by  inverting  a  vial,  or  test  tube  over  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen, and  allowing  the  escaping  gas  to  mingle  with,  but  not  wholly  displace  the 
air.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  may  be  exploded  by  applying  flame  to  the 
motEthof  the  tube. 

The  loud,  sharp  report  which  attends  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen tinder  these  circumstances,  is  e:f^lained  as  follows: — ^The  steam,  which 
la  the  resultii^  product  of  the  union,  suddenly  expands  fix>m  the  high  tem- 
perature attendant  on  the  combustion,  and  immediately  afterward  condenses  ; 
gteat  dilatation  is  first  produced,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum ; 
the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  void,  and  by  the  collision  of  its  par- 
ticles produces  the  report* 

The  inflammation  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
hydMgen  alone,  in  contact  with  air,  is  not  only  effected  by  a  lighted  taper,  or 
the  electric  spark,  but  it  likewise  takes  place  in  the  cold  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances,  the  principal  of  which  is  '*  platinum  sponge,"  or  platinum  in 
a  loosely  coherent  state,  f 

If  we  throw  a  piec^  of  platinum  sponge  into  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen,  a  combination  of  the  two  gases,  ac- 
companied by  an  explosion  immediately  ensues.  The  same  thing  also  takes 
place,  but  more  slowly,  when  a  thin  plate  of  platinum,  rendered  chemically 
dean,  is  employed. 

This  phenomenon  lias  been  conadered  as  one  of  catalysis  (p.  161),  or  in 
other  words,  a^  due  solely  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  platinum ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  adhesion  (§  48).  The  gases,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  reason  of  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  metal,  are  condensed  upon  its 
earSace,  and  being  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction, 

• 

*  **  The  vhole  range  of  nataral  phenoAena/*  najs  Professor  Faraday,  "  does  not  pre- 
sent a  more  wonderful  result  than  this  violent  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  • 
Well  known  and  familiar  though  it  be — a  fact  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  chem- 
istry—it is  one  which  I  ponder  over  again  and  again  with  wonder  and  admiration.  To 
think  that  these  two  violent  elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  a  force  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind — a  force  which,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  certain  kind  of  comparison,  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  power  of  many  thunder-storms — should  wait  indefinitely  untH  some 
cause  of  union  be  applied,  and  then  furiously  rush  into  combination,  and  form  the  bland, 
nninitating  liquid,  water ; — is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  phenomenon  which  continually  awakens 
new  feelings  of  wonder  as  often  as  I  view  it** 

t  Platinum  sponge  is  easily  prepared  by  soaking  a  small  piece  of  bibulous  paper  in  a 
solution  of  platinum  (the  bi-chloride  of  platinum)  and  afterward  drying  and  igniting  it. 
A.  little  pellet  of  asbestos  may  be  substituted  with  adrantaf^  in  place  of  the  paper.  The 
sponge,  after  a  little  time,  loses  its  peculiar  property,  but  it  can  be  again  restored  by  being 
strongly  ignited. 

QuBsnovs.— What  occasions  the  detonation?  How  may  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
dnogen  be  exploded  without  the  direct  application  of  an  ignited  substance?  What  Is 
BpoDgy  platinum  f    What  experiment  illustrates  its  action  t 
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unite.     By  the  act  af  combinadon  heat  lb,  evolved — the  ptatmmn  becomM 
red  hot — tho  remaimog  unoombioed  gases  are  ignited  by  it,  and  an  expto^nt 

Other  Btiely  divided  substances  beside  plaUnum  pomeea  this  property  of 
bvoring  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  an  inferior  degrea. 
Evea  pounded  glass,  cbanxuU,  pumice,  rock-crystal,  etc,  if  woxmed  to  600° 
P.  producs  this  effect.  Fiaely  divided  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  act 
in  the  aama  minDer  aa  platinum. 

If  wa  project  a  jet  of  hydrogen  alone  upon  platinum  spongy  this  sabotancs 
baxmes  iacandescenti  and  the  gas  infl^ea 
29T.  Oabereiner's    Innammable    Lamp.— Advantage  baa 
been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  construct  a  machine  Sjt 
obtaining  Gre   instantly  by  means  of  hydn^en  pis.     It 
conaista  of  a  conical  glass,  Fig.  100,  attached  to  a  platband 
stop-cock,  aad  suspended  in  a  receiver,  a,  containing  aol- 
'   phuric  add  and  Water.     Within  flie  Inner  vessel  a  piece  of 
zinc,  il,  ia  suspended,  and  this  by  contact  witb  the  dihite 
add  evolves  hydrogen.     The  gaa  accuwnlatiDg  in  the  in- 
ner Teasel  forcee  the  acid  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  no 
longer  touches  the  rinc,  and  thtia  stops  the  fiirther  evolu- 
tion of  bydroget).     By  opening  the  stop-cock,  c,  the  aoco- 
\  mulated  gas  issues  upon  a,  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  d,  and 
/  aJnwat  immediately  takes  Bre.    As  fast  aa  the  gas  escapes 
from  the  interior  vesael,  the  sulphuric  add  which  baa  been 
I  take  its  place,  and  again  coming  in  contact  with  the  ziui^ 
evolves  a  fresh  supply  of  hydrogen.  Pjg_  jgj_ 

298.  Munical  Tones. — If  a  glass  tube^  (^>ea  at 
both  ends,  be  held  over  a  ]et  of  burning  hydrogen  (see  Fig. 
101),  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  produced  through  the  tube, 
which  occasions  a  Bickering  of  the  Bame,  attended  by  a 
serios  of  small  explosions,  that  succeed  eaqh  other  so 
itlly,  and  at  such   regular  intervals,  as  to  give  rise 
musical  note,  or  contmuons  sonnd,  tbe  pilch  and  qu 
of  which  varies  with  tiia  length,  thickness,  and  diameter 
of  the  tube.     By  sounding  the  same  note  with  Che  voice,  a 
tuDJDg-fork,   or  mnsioal   histinmeat,   the  singing  of  the 
flam?  may  be  interrupted,  or  caused  to  cease  entirely  j  or 

299.  Heat  fienerated  by  the  Gombostlon 
of  Hydrogen.— The  flame  of  hydrogen,  altbough 
slightly  luminous,  produces  a  groat  degree  of  heat  When 
the  combustion  Is  assisted   by  oxygen  gas,  the  heat  gen- 


!■».— WbKt  other  mbslaniies  poueu  rimUir  propertleg  t 
am  opnTi  rpmgj  pluHnnm.  whut  ensn«  t  Wh»t  lg  Mte  c 
Linpl  Wbsn  h7dTDgen  <■  burned  rnim  ii  Jet  In  k  lube,  irbi 
nut  jf  uid  af  tbe  bMUDg  afTKti  of  the  bfdrogcn  Bwu  t 
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amted  la  roost  intense,  and  U  oQljr  exceeded  bj  that  produced  bjr  electrical 

300.0iybjdrogen  Blow-pipe.  Fw.  102, 

■ — The  practical  arraogemeat  ibr  effecting 

tbe  combustion  of  hjdrogen  by  oxygen, 

ta   known    aa    the  "  Oxyiiydrogen"  or 

"  Ccwopwmd"  Blow-pipe.     As  commonly 

constructed,  it  consists  of  two  gasometci^ 

acmlaining,  Uie  one  oxygen,  and  the  otiier 

hydrogen.    (See  Fig.  102.)   Tubes  leading 

fiom  tbeae  are  brought  together  at  their 

«xti«aiities,  and  the  two  gases  delirerud 

&om  apertures  situated  l-3Dth  of  an  inch 

apart,  are  bomed  in  a  single  jet    Tbe 

beat  result  is  attained  by  so  arrangu^  the 

Mop^ncks  of  the  gasometn^  that   the 

volnDie  of  hydrogen  flowing  out  shall  be 

double  that  of  tbe  oxygen. 

.  The  eflfecla  of  tbe  compound  blow-pipe 

may  be  produced  in  a  degree  bj  passing 

a  stteaiQ  of  hydn^n  through  tbe  flnme  j 

6f  a  spiril-lomp,  as  is  repreaenled  in  Fig.  * 

103. 

Tbe  effects  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe are  vny  remaciiable.    Substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense 
v,g   ir|3  blast  furnaces,  melt  in  the  liPat  of 

its  focuH  with  the  rapidity  of  wax. 
Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals, 
melt  and  burn  in  it  readily;  tbe 
first  (when  a  watch-spring  or  stcd 
Sle  !a  employed)  with  boautiful  sdu- 
tillations,  and  tbe  latter  with  char- 
acleriatio  colored  fiamca.  Thick 
platinum  wire  melts  in  it  with  ease, 

•nd  may  be  oven  volatilized.    Bock-crystal  can  be  liquefied  and  drawn  out 

into  threads  like  glass,  and  tbe  stem,  of  a  tobacco-pipe  mny  be  fused  into  an 

•namel-Iike  bead. 

When  the  jet  of  the  two  gases,  after  being  set  on  fire,  is  directed  under 

water,  it  continues  to  bum  beneath  the  Eurface  of  the  hquid,  in  the  form  of  a 

gb>be,  and  fhse;  and  hnma  metallic  wires  held  in  it. 

301.  DrBmiDOnd   Light  — The fiame of  the  oxyhydn^n  blow-pipe 

is  very  pate  in  itself,  but  diSiues  a  dazzling  light  as  soon  as  any  solid  body 

is  mWoduced  into  it.    By  causing  Che  Stune  to  fait  upon  a  cyhnder  of  ^uick- 

v-plpe.    Whit  (re  Knu  of  tlis  eSHIa  pro-  . 
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lime,  an  artificial  light  la  produced,  which  for  whiteness  and  brilliancy  may  be 
compared  to  the  sun  itsel£  With  the  requisite  supply  of  gases  this  light  may 
be  ihaintaincd  for  hours,  care  being  taken  to  expose  to  the  flame  fresh  sur- 
faces of  the  Hme,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  by  clock-work  continually,  but 
slowly.  This  light  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Drummond  Light,"  from  the 
name  of  an  English  engiseer,  who  first  used  it  for  signalizing  at  great  dis- 
tances ;  it  is  also  often  tamed  the  *'  lime  light." 

The  distances  at  which  lln  light  may  be  seen  when  its  rays  are  concen- 
trated by  a  parabolic  mirror,  aire  very  great.  In  one  instance,  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  seen  by 
observers  stationed  upon  a  mountain  peak,  al;  a  distance  of  108  miles,  during 
daylight. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  with  other  bodies  is  not  attended  with  the 
development  of  light  and  heat,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen  and  chlorine — 
two  of  the  most  highly  electro-negative  of  all  known  substances. 

302.  The  Chemical  Gharacteristics  of  Hydrogen  ally 
it  very  closely  with  the  metals — ^particularly  with  zinc  and  copper — and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  itself  a  metal,  exceedingly  volatile, 
and  sustaining  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to  mercury,  that  mercury 
does  to  platinum.  The  fact  that  it  is  wanting  in  luster,  hardness,  and  bril- 
liancy— qualities  which  are  popularly  considered  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
metals — ^is  no  argument  against  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  mercury,  when 
vaporized  through  heat,  is  as  transparent  and  colorless  as  hydrogen  itsel£ 
The  vapor  of  mercury  and  of  other  volatile  metals  is  also,  like  hydrogen,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Yet  mercury,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is 
no  less  a  metal  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

'Although  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  attenuated  substance  in 
nature,  and  combines  in  the  smallest  proporiJonal  quantity  of  all  the  elements, 
its  active  power,  considered  in  relation  to  its  combining  weight,  is  very  great. 
Thus,  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  1  part  by  weight  to  36  ;  with 
bromine  1  to  80 ;  and  with  iodine  as  1  to  125 ;  yet  in  each  case  it  abun- 
dantly satisfies  the  combining  affinities  of  the  other  elements,  generates  by 
its  union  powerful  and  not  easily  decomposed  acids,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect manifests  an  equality  of  force.  Tliis  circumstance  of  so  much  power 
existing  in  connection  with  so  little  ponderable  matter,  is,  regarded  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics. of  hydrogen. 

303.  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen.— But  two 
compounds  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  are  certainly  known  to 
exist* — the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen,  or  water,  whose  chem- 

*  According  to  some  authorities,  there  is  a  third  compound — the  suhoxjd  of  hydrogen 
— ^formed  by  the^adual  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  water. 

QuESTiOHS. — To  what  distance  is  this  light  visible  ?  Are  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
generally  accompanied  by  CTolutions  of  light  and  heat  ?  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
hydrogen  ?  What,  according  to  Faraday,  is  one  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
hydrogen  ?    What  compounds  does  hydrogen  form  with  oxygen  7 
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ioal  symbol  is  HO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  whose 
symbol  is  HOj.  *  Water  is  the  only  natural  combination  ; 
the  binoxyd  being  ^n  artificial  preparation. 

304.  W  a  t  e  r  is  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  chemical  compounds.  It  is  the  most  abundant  substance  ex- 
isting in  a  separate  condition  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  covers  to  an 
unknown  depth  three  fourths  of  its  surface.  "Water  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  nearly  all  organized  matter,  and  of  every  structure  that  pos- 
sesses corporeal  vitality,  it  is  an  essential  element.* 

305.  Composition  of  Water . — ^Water,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  formed  by  the  unioik  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  or 
by  weight,  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  of  water 
by  measure  and  by  weight,  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  whole  theory  of  atomic 
constitution  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  rests,  may  be  proved 
by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  both  by  analysis  and  by  synthesis. 

By  analysis,  by  decomposing  water  by  the  galvanic  current  (§  242,  p.  148), 
and  by  passmg  the  vapor  of  water  over  red  hot  irOn  (§  293).  By  synthe- 
sis, by  uAituig  the  two  gases  in  proper  proportions  by  combustiou — ^by  the 
action  of  spongy  platinum — by  the  electric  spark — and  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  over  oxyd  of  copper,  heated  to  bright  redness. 

The  most  reliable  synthetical  process  is  that  last  indicated.  The  hydrogen 
passing  over  the  heated  metallic  oxyd,  combines  with  its  oxygen  and  forms 
water,  which  passes  off  as  steam — the  copper  being  left  in  a  metaUic  state, 
the  steam  collected  and  condensed  gives  the  weight  of  the  water  formed ;  the 
loss  in  weight  which  the  metallic  oxyd  experiences  gives  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  which  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  water ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two,  gives  Hhe  weight  of  the  hy-  Fig.  104. 
drogen  contsuned  in  the  water. 

Eudiometer . — An  apparatus  by  which  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  the  resulting  product  collected  and  examined, 
is  termed  an  Eudiometer.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
glass  tuba  usually  placed  over  mercury,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  electric  spark  can  be  passed  into  its  interior.  (See 
Pig.  10 1.)  When  a  mixture  of  oxj'^gen  and  hydrogen  is  ex- 
ploded  in  such  a  tube  over  mercury,  a  vacuum  is  formed 

•  A  man  of  154  lbs.  weight  is  made  up  of  116  lbs.  of  water  and  onl7  88  lbs.  of  dry 

t\^ter:  yet  this  proportion  of  water  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  enters 

>o  the  economy  of  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.    Of  that  class  of  sea-animals 

k  lown  as  the  medasee,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  99-1  OOths  of  their  whole 

ptructnre  by  weight  consists  of  water.    They  haye,  therefore,  not  inaptly  been  termed 

'*  living  forms  of  water." 

QtTESTionB.— What  is  said  of  water  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  water  by  measure  and 
weight?  How  is  the  composition  of  water  proved  by  analysis?  How  by  synthesis? 
What  is  the  most  reliable  synthetical  method,  and  how  is  the  composition  of  water  calcu- 
lated from  the  results  obtained  ?   Wliat  is  an  eudiometer  ? 
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by  reason  of  their  union  and  condensation,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  it 
If  th(^  gases  are  mingled  in  the  exact  proportion  to  fofm  water,  the  oom* 
bination  will  be  complete,  and  both  will  disappear  entirely.  ,  If,  however, 
one  of  the  two  elements  is  in  excess,  a  gaseous  residuum  will  remain.  Thus, 
suppose  we  introduce  into  the  eudiometer  100  measures  of  hydrogen  and 
'IS  of  oxygen,  we  shaU  find  after  combustion  25  of  oxygen  remaining,  but 
none  of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  100  of  hydrogen  have  combined  with  50  of 
oxygen,  or  the  union  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  to  1. 
The  graduations  marked  on  the  eudiometer  tube  enable  us  to  proportion 
the  quantities  of  the.  gases  to  be  introduced,  and  also^  to  estimate  by  the 
space  unoccupied  the  volume  of  the  residuum  remaining  ait;er  the  combinatioQ. 

306.  History . — ^The  history  of  water  constitutes  t>ne  of  the  most  inter* 
esting  portions  of  the  whole  record  of  physical  philosophy.  The  old  Greek 
philosopher  Thales,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  scientific  speculation,  taught  that 
y^ater  was  the  ''  first  and  fontal"  element  of  all  material  things — ^the  earliest 
created  substance.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
four  primal  elements ;  earth,  air,  and  fire  being  the  other  three.  This  view 
of  the  elementary  character  of  water  remained  unquestioned  until  nearly  the 
close  of  Ihe  18th  century,  or  about  the  time  of  the  first  French,  revolution. 
Yon  Helmont,  a  contemporary  of  Gralileo,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  his  day,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  water  was  convertible  into 
earth,  and  the  following  experimental  results  were  appealed  to  as  affording 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact,  viz.,  that  a  tree  when  transferred  from  earth 
to  water  continues  to  develop  itself  and  derive  solid  constituents  from  the 
liquid;  and  that  when  w^er  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vessel,  an 
earthy  residuum  always  remained.  The  inference  from  these  experiments  was 
not,  however,  .that  water  was  a  compound  body,  but  rather  that  it  possessed 
a  generative  character,  and  produced  all  t^e  elements  necessary  for  vegetable 
existence.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1*704,  in  the  course  of  his  optical  researches,  remarked 
that  water  and  the  diamond  both  refi*acted  light  in  the  same  way  as  sub- 
stances of  a  highly  inflammable  character.    He  in  consequence  predicted  the 


*  It  is  not  a  little  siogalor  that  the  compound  character  of  water  shonld  have  remained 
so  long  undetected  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  carried  some  brancbea 
of  economical  chemistry  to  a  high  degpree  of  perfection,  or  in  later  times,  by  the  Arabian 
chemists,  or  the  medieeval  alchemists.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  phenomena  of  vegetation, 
and  of  animal  life,  if  they  had  been  watched  with  attention,  would  have  shown  that  the 
elementary  character  of  water  was  a  most  questionable  doctrine.  **  Not  a  weed  ever  grew 
but  what  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  its  composite  nature ;  not  an  animalcule  ever  lived 
but  daily  deconipost  d  and  changed  the  '  indivisible*  into  its  own  structure.  No  one,  how- 
ever, understood  their  language,  or  tried  to  interpret  it,  and  hieroglyphics  which  seem  to 
us  pictures  which  t«II  their  own  story,  revealed  nothing  to  those  who  had  already  decided 
that  they  had  no  meaning.** 


Qt7£btio?7b. — How  may  the  composition  of  water  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  eu- 
diometer ?  What  opinions  were  formerly  entertained  respecUng  the  nature  of  water  f 
What  doctrine  respecting  water  was  advanced  by  Yon  Helmont  ?  Upon  what  did  he  baia 
his  condlosions  ?    What  facts  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Ntfwton? 
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fiiture  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  anticipated,  in 
alike  manner,  the  combustibility  of*one  of  the  elements  of  water. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  after  tSis,  Lavoisier  devised  and  carried  out 
an  eiperiment  which  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  chemistry.     He  doubted  the  conclusionis  of  Von  Helmont,  "  and  he 
asked  nature  if  water  could  or  could  not  be  turned  into  stone,  and  asked  in 
fsuch  a  way  that  she  granted  an  intelligible  and  unmistakable  answer.    Ho 
took  an  alembic,  which  may  be  described  as  an  air-tight  stiller  retort,  in  which 
the  condensed  steam  or  distilled  liquor  always  flows  back  into  the  boiler — 
weighed  it — ^put  an  ascertained  quantity  of  water  in  it^made  it  air-tight — 
and  set  the  water  boiling ;  the  steam  or  distilled  liquor  rising,  became  con- 
densed, and  continually  trickled  back  through  the  tubular  arms  of  the  alem- 
bic into  the  original  vessel.     This  arrangement  was  kept  boiling  for  one 
hondred  and  one  days  and  nights.    At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  whole  ap- 
paratus had  lost  no  weight;  the  alembic,  however,  had  lost  IT  grains,  but 
the  water  had  gained  weight,  and  was  muddy  with  earthy  particles.    When 
this  muddied  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remained  20  grains  of 
earth,  17  of  which  had  clearly  been  worn  out  of  the  substance  of  the  vessel ; 
but  where  had  the  other  3  come  from  ?    Lavoisier  at  first  assigned  them  to 
the  incidental  errors  of  the  experiment,  but  it  was  afterward  shown  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  water  itself — ^from  the  saline  and  organic  matter 
which  it  held  in  solution.     Thus  the  earth,  which  Von  Helmont  traced  to 
the  transformation  of  water,  was  discovered  to  have  come  from  the  earthy 
Teasel  in  which  the  water  had  been  continuously  boiled.     Scheele,  an  eminent 
Swedish  chemist,  followed  up  the  experiment,  by  analyzing  the  earth  pro- 
duced, and  proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  material  of  the  apparatus. 

"  The  notable  circumstance  in  this  experiment  is  the  use  of  the  balance. 
Until  this  weighing  of  the  alembic*the  balance  had  not  been  used  in  chem- 
istry as  an  implement  of  research.  Quality  and  not  quantity  was  only  re- 
garded. But  when  Lavoisier  ordered  a  balance  w^ith  a  view  to  its  employ- 
ment in  research,  the  fate  of  old  theories  was  sealed.  The  very  thought  of 
the  balance  implied  the  perception,  by  him  that  thought  of  it,  of  the  central 
idea  of  all  positive  chemistry,  namely,  that  every  chemical  operation  ends  in 
an  equation;  and  that  if  100  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  any  substance 
whatsoever  are  burned,  distilled,  or  in  any  way  altered  by  a  cheniical  process, 
then  100  pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  material  must  be  accounted  for  after  the 
operation,  for  nothing  is  ever  lost." — ^Brewster. 

A  few  years  after  this  experiment  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  was  discovered, 
and  hydrogen  first  correctly  described  by  Cavendish.  Subsequently  the  com- 
position of  water  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  James  Watt,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  by  Cavendish,  and  by  Lavoisier ;  the  first  two 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  the  last  by  decomposing  the  vapor  of 
water. 

^jC^ESTiONS ^What  experiment  was  instituted  by  Lavoisier  ?    What  were  the  results  of 

this  experiment  ?  What  was  the  most  noticeable  drcnmstanoe attending  this  experiment? 
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307.  Properties.  —  The  physical  prj^erties  of  water  are  so  well 
known,  and  have  been  discussed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  preceding  depart- 
ments of  this  work,  that  no  lengthened  description  is  necessary  in  the  present 
connection. 

In  its  ordinary  condition  as  a  liquid,  and  free  from  admixture,  water  ia  col- 
orless, transparent,  inodorous,  and  tasteless;  it  boils  at  212°  F.,  freezes  at 
32°  F.,  and  evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  It  is  816  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  air. 

308.  Coloration  of  Water  • — ^The  peculiar  colors  which  large  bodies 
of  water  assume  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  color  of  the 
ocean  "  on  soundings"  is  genially  of  a  greenish  hue ;  but  off  soundings  it  ap- 
pears 4»lue.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that  the  <  blue  tint  of  the 
ocean  is  only  apparent,  and  is  owing  to  a  reflection  of  the  most  refrangible 
of  the  rays  of  solar  light  (the  blue)  in  greater  proportion  than  those  which  are 
less  so.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  the  blue  color  of  the  ocean  to  an 
admixture  of  iodine,  and  others  have  referred  the  very  remarkable  bright  blue 
color  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  copper ;  but  although 
iodine  exists  in  combination  in  all  sea-water,  and  copper  has  been  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  quantities  present  do  not  appear  to  bo 
sufiBcient  to  produce  any  perceptible  coloration.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  is  sufficiently  inlense  to 
justify  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  this  body  of  water,  has  been  proved  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  microscopic  plants. 

309.  Transparency  of  the  Sea . — ^The  transparency  of  the  sea 
varies  with  the  temperature.  The  maximum  of  visibility  under  water,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  does  not  exceed  25  fathoms,  or  150  feet 

310.  Purity  of  Water. — In  nature,  water  is  never  found 
perfectly  pure. 

Rain-water  collected  in  the  country  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather 
is  the  purest  natural  water,  but  even  this  always  contains  atmospheric  air, 
and  tlio  gases  floating  about  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  about  2^  cubic  inches  of 
air  in  100  of  water.  After  rain-water,  in  the  order  of  purity,  comes  river- 
water  ;  next  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds ;  next  ordinary  spring  waters ;  and 
then  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  Succeeding  these  are  the  waters  of  great 
arms  of  the  ocean  into  which  large  rivers  discharge  their  volumes,  as  the 
Black  Sea,  the  water  of  which  is  only  brackish ;  then  the  waters  of  the  main 
ocean ;  then  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seas ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  waters  of  those  lakes  which  have  no  outlets,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  Cas- 
pian, Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc. 

311.  Spring   Waters . — Spring  water,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 


QiTESTiONS. — What  are  the  physical  properties  of  -water?  How  much  heavier  than  air 
is  water?  To  what  has  the  coloration  of  hodfes  of  water  been  ascribed  f  What  is  said 
of  the  transparency  of  the  ocean  ?  Is  water  found  pure  In  nature  ?  What  is  the  purest 
natural  water  ?  What  is  the  relative  purity  of  different  waters  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  spring- 
waters? 
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transparent,  always  contains  more  or  less  of  mineral  matter  dissolved  in  it 
The  nature  of  these  substances  will  of  course  vqry  with  the  character  of  tlie 
soil  through  which  the  water  percolates.  The  most  usual  impurities  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  compounds  of  iron.  Most  spring  waters  also  contain  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

312.  Mineral  Springs  .—When  the  waters  of  springs  retain  in  so- 
lution so  large  a  proportion  of  mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  decided  taste, 
they  are  termed  mineral  waiters,  and  are  usually  reputed  to  have  some  medi- 
cinal quality,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  sub'Stance  in  solution. 

"Waters  which  contain  iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  impart  to  them  an  inky 
taste  are  termed  cha-lyh^e-ate;  the  iron  exists  in  the  water  most  frequently 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  rarely  in  a  propor- 
tion exceeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of  water. 

"Waters  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  termed  sulphurous^ 
or  sulphuretted;  they  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  nauseous  taste  and 
odor.  Remarkable  springs  of  this  character  exist  at  Sharon,  New  York,  and 
also  in  Virginia. 

313.  Saline  Springs . — Springs  whose  waters  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts,  are  called  saXme,  although  this  term  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  particularly  designate  springs  containing  common  salt. 

In  some  springs  carbonic  acid  is  very  abundant,  and  imparts  to  the.  water 
an  effervescent,  sparkling  character,  like  that  noticed  in  the  "  Seltzer"  and 
"  Saratoga"  waters.  • 

314.  Thermal  Springs . — Many  mineral  springs  are  of  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  eajrth  where  they  make 
their  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  discharge  boiling  water.  The  major- 
ity of  hot  springs  occur  either  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  they  rise  from 
great  depths  in  rocks  of  the  oldest  geological  periods.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  discharge  at  all  times  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  their  temperature 
and  chemical  constituents  remain  constant.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  temperature  of  some  hot  springs  has  not  diminished  for  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

•  315.  River-wateris  less  lotted  for  drinking  purposes  than  spring- 
water,  although  it  often  contains  a  smaller  amoimt  of  dissolved  salts.  But 
river- water  usually  holds  in  solution  or  suspension  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic matter  of  vegetable  origin,  derived  from  the  surfacg  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  stream.  If  the  sewerage  of  large  towns  situated  on  its  banks 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  streani,  it  is  of  course  less  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Water,  however,  which  is  contaminated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 

• 

QuESTioif  s. — When  are  -waters  termed  mineral  ?  What  are  chalybeate  waters  ?  What 
are  sulphurous,  or  sulphuretted  waters?  How  may  they  be  recognized?  What  are 
saline  springs  ?  What  gives  to  Sarato^  and  Seltzer  waters  their  sparkle?  What  are 
thermal  springs?  In  what  localities  are  they  generally  found  ?  What  is  said  of  rirer- 
water  ?    Can  water  purify  itself? 
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is  endowed  with  a  eelf-piirifying  power  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  generates  a  species  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  or- 
ganic matters  contained  in  the  water  become  oxydated,  deprived  of  both  color 
and  odor,  and  precipitated  in  part  as  sediment.  The  water  of  the  river  Thames, 
contaminated  with  the  sewerage  of  London,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  fact.  Taken  on  board  ships,  it  is  at  first  nauseous,  but  after  standing  ki 
casks  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  sweet  and  wholesome. 

316.  Sea-watertt . — The  most  abundant  substance  in  sea-jirater  is  com- 
mon salt;  next  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  compounds  give  to  the  water  its  saline,  bitter  taste ;  then  salts  of  cal- 
cium, potassium,  with  traces  of  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  silver,  and  some 
othcvof  the  metala  The  specific  gravity  of  sea- water  varies  slightly  in  de- 
ferent locations.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  less 
salt  than  tlie  average,  while  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  some  portions 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  more  so.  The  whole  amount  of  mineral  consl^tu- 
ents  in  the  waters  of  the  main  ocean  ranges  from  3^^  to  4  per  cent. 

The  sohible  earthy  matters  washed  fi'om  the  land  by  rains  into  the  rivers, 
and  by  them  carried  into  -the  ocean,  remain  there,  since  pure  water  alono 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  quantity  of  saline  matter, 
therefore,  in  the  ocean  is  continually  accumulating.  It  is  an  error  to  attrib- 
ute the  saltness  of  the  sea  to  the  presence  of  vast  beds  of  mineral  salt ;  but 
the  sea  undoubtedly,  owes  all  its  salts  to  washings  from  the  land.  The 
streams  that  have  flowed  into  it  for  ages  have  been  constantly  adding  to 
the  quantity,  until  it  has  acquire^  its  present  briny  and  bitter  condition. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  most  conclusive ;  the  saline  condition  of  sea- 
water  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  all  ordinary  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs. 
These  all  contain  more  or  less  of  the  mineral  >  constituents  of  sea- water,  but 
as  their  waters  are  continually  changing  and  flowing  into  the  sea,  the  salts 
in  them  do  not  accumulate. 

Again,  every  lake  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  from  which  there  is  no*out- 
let  except  by  evaporation,  is  a  salt  lake ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  this  condition  disappears  when  an  artificial  outlet  is  provided. 
Examples  of  such  lakes  are  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  sflltness  of  all  of  which  greatly  ej^ 
ceeds  that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  firom  2  to 
3,000  grains  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon  (Y  0,000  grains);  those  of  the  Bead 
Sea,  in  some  places,  11,000  grains,  and  those  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
22,000  grains,  or  nearly  one  third  of  their  whole  weight  In  some  instance^ 
even  this  last  proportion  is  exceeded. 

317.  Relative  Fitness  of  Waters^ for  Use. — Any  water 
which  contains  less  than  15  grains  of  ordinary  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  is 
Considered  as  comparatively  pure,  and  may  be  employed  for  all  domestic 


QUS8TIONB. — ^Wbat  is  an  illaatration  of  this  fafit?  What  are  the  mineral  eonstttaents 
of  aea-water  f  Why  is  the  sea  salt?  What  proof  is  there  respecting  the  origin  of  4nll 
in  the  ooean?    What  is  safd  of  the  relative  fltaess  of  waters  for  naef 
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parpoees,  provided  it  docs  not  contaiQ  too  large  a  proportion  of  organic 
matter.  Water,  of  which  a  gallon  contains  60  grains  of  ordinary  mineral 
mattftrs,  may  be  still  good  for  drinking,  but  it  is  not  fit  fbr  cooking  vege- 
tables or  washing  linen  when  it  contains  8  grains  to  the  gallon  of  either 
lime  or  magnesia.  Waters  which  contain  6  grains  of  organic  matter  to  the 
gallon  are  not  fit  for  any  domestic  use,*  if  this  limit  is  exceeded^  they  act 
disastrously  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  may  occasion  dysentery  and  va- 
rious other  maladies.  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantity  in 
drinkable  waters  is  undoubtedly  injurious ;  the  use  of  such  waters  in  Swit- 
zerland is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  frightful  diseases  known  as  '*  goitre" 
and  "  cretinism."*  The  disagreeable,  earthy  taste  of  certain  well-waters,  in 
most  cases,  arises  fi'om  the  presence  of  alumina,  held  in  solution  by  caibonic 
acid.  ^ 

One  of  the  purest  natural  waters  ever  examined-  is  that  of  the  river  Loka^ 
in  the  north  of  Sweden,  which  flows  mainly  over  granitic  rocks,  upon  which 
water  produces  little  impression.  It  contains  only  l-20th  of  a  grain  (0*0566) 
of  solid  mineral  matter  per  gallon.  Such  instances,  however,  are  very  rare ; 
but  water  containing  as  little  as  4  or  6  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon  are 
not  unfrequent  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  always  greatest 
in  summer,  and  disappears  for  the  most  part  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  sinks  to  the  freezing'-point.  Water,  by  filtration  through  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  may  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of  organic  impurities. 

318.  Hard  and  Soft  Waters. — ^Water  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
?iard  or  softf  according  to  its  action  on  soap.  Those  waters  which  contain 
compounds  of  lime  or  magnesia  occasion  a  cwrdling  of  the  soap,  as  these  earths 
{»:oduce  with  the  fat  of  the  soap  a  substance  which  is  9ot  soluble  in  water. 
Soft  waters  do  not  contain  these  earths,  and  dissolve  the  soap  without  diffi- 
culty. Many  hard  waters  become  softer  by  boiling,  in  which  case  tlie 'carbonic 
acid  gas  which  holds  the  lime  and  mftgnesia  for  the  most  part  in  solution,  is 
expelled  by  heat,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  upon  the  interior 
of  the  boiler,  caasing  a  "/ar,"  "scale,"  or  incrustation. 

Soft  wate»,  or  that  which  is  frse  from  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  possesses  a  greater  solvent  power  than  hard  water ; 
therefore  it  is  most  suitable  for  washing  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  solutions.  In  culinary  operations,  where  the 
object  is  mainly  to  soften  the  texture  of  animal  of  veget- 
able substances,  or  to  extract  from  them  and  present  in  a 


*  Ooitre  ts  a  sirelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  cretinism  is  a  variety  of  idiotcy. 

—  .1,  , 

■ 

QuxsTiONB. — How  mach  organic  matter  in  water  will  render  it  nnsuitkble  for  use  ? 
What  effect  is  magnesia  supposed  to  have  in  water?  What  in  general  is  the  cause  of  the 
earthy  taste  of  certain  waters  ?  How  does  the  organic  matter  contained  in  waters  vary? 
When  are  waters  said  to  be  hard,  or  soft?  What  occasions  the  incrustation,  or  scale, 
upon  the  interior  of  boilers  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solvent  action  of  hard  and  soft  waters  ? 
What  of  their  respeetive  application  tot  euUnary  opentionB? 
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liquid  form  some  valuable  constituent,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soups,  t6a,  coffee,  etc.,  soft  water  is  the  hest.^  In 
other  instances,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  cook  a  substance, 
and  not  to  dissolve  it  or  extract  its  juice,  hard  water  is 
preferable.  To  prevent  the  over-dissolving  action  of  soft 
water  in  cooking,  salt  is  frequently  added,  which  hardens 
it.* 

319.  Much  specalation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  fresh 
water  can  generally  be  obtained  by  excavating  for  a  few  feet  or  inches  on  low 
sandy  beaches,  or  islands  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  also  by  the  oc* 
currence,  on  many  of  the  low  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  fresh  water  springs 
which  ebb*  with  the  tida  The  explanation  of  these  &cts  seems  to  be,  that 
the  fresh  waters  are  derived  from  rains,  and  being  lighter  than  the  salt  water 
of  the  ocean,  remain  suspended  in  the  sands,  resting  upon  the  denser  water 
beneath.  They  consequently  rise  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  the  tides.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  water  of  the  ocean,  by  filtration  through  sand,  is  deprived 
in  part  of  its  saline  constituents. 

320.  All  ordinary  water  contains  in  solution  air,  and  genersdly  a  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  quantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  water  varies 
with  its  temperature,  and  also  with  the  pressm-e  of  the  atmosphere — cold 
water  dissolvings  and  retaining  a  larger  quantity  than  warm  or  tepid  water. 
"When  cold  waters  from  springs  or  fountains  are  exposed  to  warm  air,  they 
become  elevated  in  temperature,  and  the  gases  contained  in  them  escape,  ren* 
dcring  the  water  flat  and  insipid.  The  principal  agent  in  imparting  a  sparkle  - 
and  freshness  to  water  is  atmospheric  air,  and  not  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  is 
often  supposed  and  taught. 

Air  and  other  gases  existing  in  water  may  be  expelled  from  it  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  boiling  temperature,  or  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  presence  of  air  in  water  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 
by  placing  a  vessel  of  spring-water  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 


*  "  These  facts  explain  why  it  is  imposrible  to  correct  and  restore  the  flavor  in  veget-. 
ables  that  have  been  boiled  in  soft  water  by  afterwifrd  salting  them.  It  ia  also  well 
known  that  peas  and  beans  do  not  boil  soft  in  hard  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect 
which  lime  exerts  in  hardening  or  coagulating  a  pecnliar  substance  C"  casein"),  which 
abounds  in  these  seeds.  Onions  furnish  a  good  example  of  the  influence  o(*qtuMtif  in' 
water.  If  boiled  in  pure  soft  water,  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  taste ;  though 
when  cooked  in  salted  water,  they  i>088es6,  in  addition  to  the  pleasant  saline  taste,  a  pe- 
culiar sweetness  and  a  strong  aroma ;  and  they  also  contahi  more  soluble  matter  thaui 
when  cooked  in  pure  water.  The  salt  hinders  the  solution  and  evaporation  of  the  soluble 
and  flavoring  principles."^ Fouman'a  Household  Science, 


Questions. — ^How  is  the  presence  of  fresh  water  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  accounted 
for?  What  is  said  of  the  presence  of  air  in  water?  Why  are  waters  which  have  been 
heated  flat  and  insipid  ?  How  may  air  and  the  gases  contained  in  water  be  expelled  from, 
it  ?    How  may  the  presence  of  air  in  water  be  demonatrated  ? 
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(Fig.  105),  and  gradually  eihausting  the  air.    Aa  tha  exhana-      FiQ.  105. 
tion  proceeda,  the  disaolved  air  escapes  so  rapidly  as  to  oc- 
ca^n  tlie  appearance  of  ebuUitioo, 

Fishes  and  other  maiios  animals  are  dependent  upon  the'^r 
which  water  contains  for  tlieir  respiratioD  and  existence.  If 
we  place  a  fisli  in  water  wtiicli  has  been  entirely  deprived  of 
air,  it  is  almost  immediately  suffocateil  Tliis  fact  can,  if. 
dasirod,  be  demonstrated  with  tlie  ajd  of  an  air-pump.  The  ( 
'quantity  of  air  i-etained  by  water,  at  an  altitude  of  C,000  or  , 

8,000  feet,  owing  to  a  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  is  two-thirds  lesa  Ui.-.u 
the  usuiil  proportion.  Hence  it  is  that  Sahee  can  not  live  !□  Uigli  mountain 
Lilies — the  tunouot  of  air  contained  in  tha  waters  being  inadequate  for  their 
rasjMratba. 

A  remarkabla  evidenco  of  design  on  the  part  of  Providence  in  supplying  tho 
.  wants  of  marine  auimals,  which  extract  the  osygen  they  require  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  from  tba  water  in  wliich  Uiey  live,  would  appear4b  be  Ibund  in  tho 
circumstance  that  water  absorbs  oxygen  and  rutrogen — the  coustituenia  of  air 
— in  proportions  different  tnxa  those  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Tlflis,  ordinary 
ail  contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  but  air  which  exists  in  water  con- 
tains fiom  30  to  33  per  cent.  Marine  animals,  therefore,  can  obtain  mora 
easily  tbe  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  from  air  whidi  coutdna  one-third  of 
this  gas,  than  &om  tur  containing  but  ono-fillh. 

It  has  also  been  recently  discovered,  by  Dr.  Hayes,  that  tho  water  of  the 
ocean  contains  more  oxygen  near,  its  surfece  than  at  a  de^h  of  one  or  two 
hundred  feet.  This  fact  has  probably  some  connection  with  tbfe  comparative 
scarcity  of  animal  life  at  great  depths.  * 

When  water  is  in  contact  witb  an  atmosphere  of  mixed  gaaes,  it  dissolves 
of  each  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  tiiat  which  it  would  have  dissolved  if  in 
contact  witb  ac  atmosphere  cj'this  gas  alone. 

Atraolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  repealed  distillations  in 
<dean  veesela  of  hard  glaaa. 

321.  Solveot  Properties  o(  Water.— The  solvent  prop-  ^ 
erties  of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  knowQ  liquid. 

Most  bodies  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  solubility  in- 
creadng  witii  tbe  temperature.  Among  the  few  exceptiona  tt  this  rule  may 
be  mentioned  common  salt,  tbe  solubility  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  M 
temperatures,'  and  lime,  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

322.  Chemieal  Properties  of  Water.— Water  is  the 
perfection  of  a  neutral  Bubstance,  and  enters  into  combt- 


QoBTlONe. — what  relation  dKB  air  in  T^tgr  BRStaln 
tnUour  What  peculiarity  chuxct«riieH  the  air  conla 
dlUon of  air atihe anrlacs md  at  tho  bottom  of  the  oci 
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nation  most  extensively  with  acids,  bases,  with  a  laxge 
proportion  of  the  salts,  and,  in  short,  with  most  bodies 
which  contain  oxygen. 

A  compound  of  water,  in  definite  proportions  with  some 
other  substance,  is  termed  a  hydrate  ;  and  a  body  entirely 
free  from  water  in  combination  is  said  to  be  anhydrous. 

When  a  salt  simply  dissolves  in  water,  the  ad  of  solution  is  un^mnly  at^ 
tended  with  the  production  of  cold ;  but  when  wate)^  chemically  oomlunes 
with  a  salt,  or  forms  a  definite  hydrate,  the  formation  is  always  attended  witii 
heat;  this  circumstance  indicates  an  essential  difference  between  solution  in 
water  and  chemical  combination  with  water. 

''Slacked  lime*'  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  hydrate.  When  water  is  added 
to  quick  lime,  it  rapidly  combines  with  it,  producing  great  heat,  and  a  chem- 
ical compound  ♦suits,  which  is  a  "  hydrate  of  lima"  When  water  unites 
with  potash  and  soda  under  the  same  circumstanoes  the  chemical«iinion  .be- 
tween the  ^wo  substances  is  so  strong,  that  no  amount  of  heat  alone  is  sufficient 
to  separate  them.  So  also  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  combine 
with  water  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  is  seldom  practicable,  unless  some 
base,  for  which  the  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  &r  water,  be  presented^ 
ill  such  a  case  the  base  displaces  the  water,  and  its  expulsion  by  heat  is  then 
easily  effected.  Fot  example,  suppose  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  freely 
diluted  with  water:  upon  the  application  of  heat^  the  water  at  first  passes 
off  readily,  leavmg  the  less  volatile  add  behind.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
Itecomes  necessary  to  increase  the  temperature  in  order  to  continue  the  disr 
tiSaticN^  of  the  water,  and  at  last  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  and  finally 
no  further  .separation  can  be  effected,  as  when  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
620^  F.J  both  water  and  acid  diistil  over  together.  It  is  found  on  analyzing 
the  liquid  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  that  the  liquid  contains  one  equiv* 
alent  of  add  and  one  of  water,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  sym- 
bols SOs,  HO.  If  to  this  concentrated  add  an  equivalent  of  potash  be  added, 
the  water  is  easily  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sulpSiate"  of 
potash  (KG,  SO3)  remains.  Water,  when  it  tljus  supplies  the  place  of  a  basQ 
in  combination  with  acids,  is  called  basic  water. 

323.  Peroxyd,  or  Binoiyd  of  ftydrogen,  sometimes 
called  oxygenated  water,  was  discfolrered  by  Thenard,  in 
1818.  It  cont^ns  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  aod  k 
a  body  chamclerijsed  by  most  remiairkable  properties. 


*  For  explanation  pf  ^ater,  of  erTstalluation,  deliqixMoenoe,  efiSoresoenco,  ete..  Ma  M 
64,  65,  66,  67,  pp.  48,  49. 

QuE8TiOKB.^What  is  a  hydrate  t  When  is  a  body  said  to  he  anhydrons.f  What  he^ 
illastrates  the  diffeirenoe  between  a  solution  in,  and  a  combination  with^irMMlr-f  What 
are  illnsmtions  of  water  in  combination?  When  is  water  said  to  be  jMfi^^i  ^iHuU la 
said  of  the  second  oxyd  of  hydrogen  t  '    '/ 

^    -      !  -* ' 
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It  is  fonned  by  deoomposing  peroxyd  of  barium  by  sulphuric  or  hydrofla- 
orid  acids.    The  process,  however,  is  most  difficult  ftnd  complicated. 
Peroxyd  of  Hydrogen  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*45,  transparent, 

,  colorless,  and  almost  inodorous,  but  possessed  of  a  most  nauseous  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  Although  it  difiTers  from  water  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful  bleaching  a^ent ;  and  when  applied  to 
tlie  skin  fi>r  any  length  of  time,  whitens  and  destroys  its  texture.    It  can  be 

-  preserved  only,  at  a  temperature  below  59°  F.  Heat  rapidly  decomposes  it 
into  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  the  evolution 
of  gas  is  so  r^pid  as  to  occasion  an  explosion.  The  mere  contact  of  carbon, 
and  of  many  of  the  metals  atid  metallic  oxyds  also  occasions  its  instantaneous 
decomposition,  accompanied  by  an  explosion  and  evolution  of  light. 

'.'  The  known  properties  of  this  substance  render  it  highlgr  probable  that  it 
wouM  prove  most  valuable  in  its  application  to  Art — as  a  bleaching  and  oxyd- 
izing  agent  The  expense  and  difficulty  attending  its  preparation  have,  how- 
ever, tfausl&r  prevented  its  employment  for  any  practicaJ^purpose. 

SECTION    IV. 

NITBOaEK,     OB    AZOTE. 

,  Hquivcdeni  14     Symbol  N.     Density  0*9Tl. 

324.  History. — Nitrogen  was  first  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  England,  in  1772. 

Its  name  is  derive'd  from  the  Greek  virpov^  niters  and  ycvvaw,  /  form  (the 
generator  of  niter).  Lavoisier,  from  its  inability  to  support  life,  termed  it 
Azote  (from  aprivaUve^  and  ^6»7,  lif^. 

325.  Natural    flUtory. — Nitrogen  is  one  of  the   most 
abundant  of  the  elements. 

;.  "As  a  constilRient  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  we  find  it  in  the  at- 
--sajosphere^  of  which  it  constitutes  four-fi^^;.  in  ammonia;  in  bituminous  coal ; 
in  the  well-known  salts,  nitrate  of^pottj^j^d  i^trate  of  soda  (niter,  saltpeter), 
and  in  many  other  mineral  compounds^  ^  the  organic  kingdom,  nitrogen 
.^S^xicially  cliaracterizes  animal,  in  oontra|^tiiiction  to  vegetable  products; 
nevertheless  it  is  found  in  the  latter,  butiniimatl  quantities.  One-fifth  of  the 
Weight  of  the  dried  flesh  of  animals  is  nltrf^n^'  The  plants  which  contain  it 
in  gli^ptost  quantity  belong  to  the  ordere  c^iferae  (turnips,  cabbages,  horse- 
radiijh,^  mustard),  and  fiingaceas  (mushrooms, ^^ta).  Inasmuch  as  animals  con- 
tain so  much  nitrogen,  and  vegetables  so  little,  Berzclius  imagined  that  nitro- 
gen was  generated  in  some  unknown,  way  by  the  animal  ftmctions.  This 
idea,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  Liebig,  who,  with  the  majority  of  chemists, 
believes  that  the  nitrogen  existing  in  plants,  upon  which  all  animals  directly 

QvEflTiONS. — How  is  it  formed  ?i^niit.j»f€  Its  properties  ?  Has  flie  peroxyd  of  hydro- 
gen been  applied  to  any  practical  useT  'Wiiat  is  the  history  of  nitrogen  ?  What  Ig  said 
of  its  c^tribution  in  nature  f    What  plants  contain  it  in  greatest  abundance  ? 

:.-iisn--'       .     •  '  '  .^'■..- ' 
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or  indirectly  feed,  is  sufQcient  tt>  account  for  the  Iarg;a  quaatitles  of  that  element 
locked  up  in  the  tJsBuej  of  aDimiils.  It  is  yet,  however,  one  of  the  great 
unsettled  quealions  in  cbemlstij,  and  also  in  agriculture,  whence  plants  derive 
their  nitrt^en; — whether  from  tlia  soil  (from  manuTcs  and  decaying  organic 
matter),  or  tVom  the  air  directly,  or  from  the  ammonia  cont^ned  in  tlie  air. 

826.  Preparatfon.— The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  nitfogen  for  tho  purpose  of  experiment  are  baeed 
upon  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air — leaving 
the  nitrogen  isolated  or  alone. 

The  simplest  plan  consists  in  placing  a  fewJr^imeDts  of  phosphorus  in  a 
little  metallic  or  porceliuD  cup,  which  is  floated  upon  the  surfhce  of  the  water 
Fio  106   '       of  a  pneumatic  troagh.     The  pliospLorus  is  ignited,  tmd 
a  glass  jar  or  receiver,  filled  with  air,  is  ibeo  inverted 
■     over  it,  with  its  lip  in  tho  water.     {See  I'ig.  106.)    Tha 
.  phosphorus  bums  at  the  expense  of  tho  oxygen  in  tho 
confined  lur,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  afSnity  iur  oxy- 
gen, it  combines  with  every  portion  of  tills  element  con- 
tained in  the  recover,   leaving  the  nitrogen  compara- 
it  tively  pure.     Aa  the  combuatioa  proceeds,  the  water  of 
'^    tho  pnevanatio  trough  gradually  rises  in  the  jar  to  supply 
■the  place  of  the  consumed  oxygen.   The  product  of  tho  union  ofthe  phosphoru* 
and  the  oiygen  is  pboeplioric  acid,  which  at  first  pervades  the  receiver  as  a 
dense  white  vapor,  but  after  a  Utile  time  is  absorbed  by  tho  water. 

Alcohol,  ignited  in  a  little  cup,  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  phos- 
phorus in  tliifl  oiperimenl,  hut  it  does  not  consume  the  osygeu  entirely,  aod 
produces  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  removal  of  oiygen  from  the  air  may  also  be  effected  more  slowly  in 
various  ways.  A  stick  of  pliosphorus  introduced  into  a  jiir  of  mr  standing 
over  water,  will  slowly  absorb  Uie  oxygen,  and  in  two  or  three  dajs  about 
four  fifths  of  the  original  bulk  of  tlie  cur,  consisting  of  nitrogen  nearly  pure, 
■vrill  be  left.  Moistened  iron  fllmgs  produce  a  srailar  result,  tho  met.il  gra- 
dually becoming  oxy<Uzed,  as  is  seen  by  the  rustj  ^pearanca  which  it  aa- 

Hilrogen  may  also  bo  obtained  by  conducting  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution 
of  ammonia;*  by  exposing  muscle  (flesh)  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  a  re- 
tort to  which  heat  is  applied ;  and  in  St  state  of  great  purity  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  an-  through  a  tube  contfuning  copper  turnings  heated  Jo  redness;  tho 
oxygen  iu  this  experiment  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  copper  to  fi>nn 
oxyd  of  copper,  while  tho  nitrogen  passes  off. 
~32T.  Prope  r  t  leg. — Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  andodcffless  gas, 

•  Thl«  eiperlmmt  Is  >  mtoowhal  daogeronB  oae.    (See  chloride  of  nltrogcIL) 
erUofl  of  Ditros*^' 
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which  as  yet  has  resisted  every  effort  to  liquefy  it.    It  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  O'SVl  (air  — •  1*00). 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  ia  its  inertness,  or 
"sluggishness;"  it  being,  so  far  as  chemidbl  properties  are  concerned,  in  strik- 
ing contrast,  with  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  elements. 
It  is  neither  acid  or  alkaline,  and  neither  supports  combustion,  or  bums.  A 
l)urning  taper  is  instantly  extinguished  in  tMs  gas,  and  an  anunal  immersed 
in  it  quickly  perishes;  not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  for  want  of  oxy- 
gon, wliich  is  required  for  both  respiration  and  combustion.  It,  however, 
enters  into  the  lungs  with  every  act  of  inspiration ;  is  a  constituent  of  our  most 
nutritious  food,  and  a  necessary  component  of  the  animal  frame.  ^ 

'  Nilrogjn  docs  not  unite  directly  with  any  other  single  element;  but  its 
'  combination  with  the  various  elements  all  result  from  the  agency  "  of  indirect, 
oblique,  or  circuitois  processes,  whicli  conditions  being  accorded,  we  fre- 
quently have  v.liob  cla.«os  of  substancas  springing  into  existence;  whereas, 
in  the  caso  of  hydrogen,  the  combining  tendency  i3  satisfied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  only  on.'  or  twa  conj  pounds.'' — I^^araday. 

A  striking  illu.tratiori  of  the  non*combining  propefftles  of  nitrogen,  is  found 
in  thd  fact,  that  no  Ijss  than  six  tons  of  air  pass  through  an  average-sized 
iron  blast  furnace  every  liour,  during  whicli  transit  the  oxygen  part  of  the  ail 
is  most  active  in  forming  combinations,  while  the  nitrogen,  although  subjected 
to  precisely  similar  conditions  of  heat  and  contact,  emerges  as  it  entered,  un- 
combined.  » 

328.  Instability  of  Nitrogen  in  Composition  * — ^Nitro- 
gen, of  all  ponderable  substances,  appears  to  have,  the  greatest  affinity  for 
heat,  dad  when  in  oombinataon,  constantly  tends  to  imite  witli  it,  and  resume 
its  elementary  condition  of  a  gas.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  by  reason 
of  its  slight  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
markably unstable.  Many  of  them  are  decomposed  with  extreme  suddenness 
by  the  slightest  causes — the  nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  often  producmg  most  violent  explosions.  Most  of  the  explosive  sub^ 
stances  known  are  compounds  containing  nitrogen  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent ;  as,  for  example,  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  fulminating  mercury  (percussion- 
cap  powder),  fulminating  silver,  etc. 

A  substance  known  as  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  strikingly  illustrates  by  its 
mode  of  preparation  the  peculiarly  indirect  processes  demanded  by  nitrogen 
for  calling  its  powers  of  combination  into  play,  and  by  its  character  when 
formed,  the  instability  of  the  same  element  When  forced  into  union  with  an- 
otlier  body.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  simple  compound  of  iodine  and  nitrogen. 
These  two  elements  when  mixed  together  directly  manifest  no  disposition  to 
unite,  and  may  be  prese»ved  in  contact  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  when  nitrogen  is  brouglit  in  contact  with  iodine  by  an  indirect  process. 


•  9 

QimTiONfl.^What  is  one  of  the  moat  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  ?  lUus- 
trate  this.  What  is  said  of  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  ?  What  circumstance  illustrates 
the  non-combining  properties  of  nitrogen  ?  What  peculiarity  has  nitrogen  in  composition  ? 
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as  when  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  mingled  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  sata- 
rated  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  combination  almost  immediately  ensues, 
and  a  black  powder,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  formed.    This,  after  standing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  washed  : 
in  the  filter  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  cool 
situation.     As  thus  prepared,  it  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  substances . 
known,  the  nitrogen  being  held  by  so  slight  an  excess  of  force,  that  the  merest, 
friction  between  the  particles  of  the  compound  is  sufficient  to  shatter  it  In^ 
its  elements.    This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments.    A  . 
small  quantity  projected  upon  water  explodes  the  instant  it  strikes  its  surface; 
thf  same  result  attends  the  dropping  of  a  fragment  from  a  slight  elevatiooi' 
upon  a  hard  surfsk^e,  or  by  placing  a  small  quantity  upon  one  end  of  a  oouuter 
and  striking  the  other  end. with  a  hammer.*  .    .       -: 

Nitrogen,  in  some  mysterious  way,  appears  to  Ije  associated  with  all  tho 
higher  forms  of  animal  existence.     The  blood,  the  muscle,  the  brain,  the. 
nerves  of  animals,  all  contain  it  in  large  quantity,  and  these  substance^,  of  - 
all  organic  compounds,  are  the  ones  most  susceptible  of  decompositi(m. 

Organic  bodies  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  generally  emit  ft 
most  offensive  odor  when  they  decay.  The  odor  occasioned  by  the  putro-  ■■. 
faction  of  a  dead  human  body,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  one  of  the  mostr . 
offensive  in  nature.  Plants  which  contain  this  element  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, as  the  cabbage  and  mushroom,  putrefy  with  an  animal  odor.  Sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  also  emit  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odor  when 
burned ;  as  for  example,  the  smell  of  burnt  hair,  leather,  flesh,  bones,  etc 
T!his  odor  may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  test  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  many  of  the  most  valuable . 
and  potent  medicines,  as  quinia  and  morphia,  and  also  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons,  as  prussic  add  and  strychnia. 

A  suspicion  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound  body;  . 
One  circumstance  which  has  led  to  this  idea,  is  its  demeanor  as  respects  elec- 
tricity. Most  of  the  binary  compoiinds  yield  up  their  elements  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  tliis  force,  but  electricity  determines  no  Hberation  of  nitro-  . 
gen  from  any  of  its  combinations.  All  attempts,  however,  to  decompose  it 
have  &iled,  and  its  position  among  the  elements  must  therefore  remain  tmdm* 
puted. 

*  Iodide  of  nitrogen,  prepared  as  above,  is  not  liable  to  explode  vhile  moist,  and  ia-. 
very  small  quantities  maj  be  nsed  without  danger.    For  the  purpose  of  experiment  mi- 
nute portions  of  it  should  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife  blade,  or  upon  the  end 

of  a  glass  rod.  , 

* 

Questions. — ^Into  what  class  of  compounds  does  it  particularly  enter  as  a  constitaentf 
What  characteristics  of  nitrogen  are  illustrated  by  the '  compound,  iodide  of  nitrc^en  f 
What  ifl  said  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  system?  What  circumstance  characterizes  the 
decay  of  bodies  rich  in  nitrogen  ?  What  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  nitrogett  in 
«  body  \    What  is  said  of  the  elementary  charaotw  of  nitrogen  ? 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE.  . 

329.  H  i  B 1 0  r  y « — The  air  was  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  an  element^  but 
was  not  altogether  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  material  sabstance.  The  posi- 
tion which  it  held  in  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  was  similar  to  that  as- 
signed to  light,  heat,  and  electricity  in  some  systems  of  the  present  day — a 
fluid  substance  without  weight,  form,  color,  or,  in  shorty  any  of  the  ordinary 
attributes  of  matter. 

It  was  not  until -1673  that  it  was  even  suspected  );hat  airs,  other  than  at- 
mospheric air,  might  have  an  existence.  About  that  time  Robert  Boyle^  an 
Engiidi  chemist,  maintained  '*  that  some  sohd  bodies  do,  in  certain  ctrcum- 
stanoes,  as  when  heated,  throw  off  artificial  airs  resembling  atmospheric  air# 
in  thinness  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  in  dryness  and  permanency,  but  diflfering 
from  it  he  could  not  well  tell  how." 

In  the  boginnlDg  of  the  Itth  century  the  workmen  in  certain  German 
mines  were  molested  (as  miners  still  are)  by  certtun  agencies,  some  of  which 
were  liable  to  suffocate  them  silently  but  summarily  (carbonio  add),  while 
others  burned,  or  exploding,  blew  them  into  fr^pnents,  (fire-damp,  carburetted 
hydrogen).  Yon  Helmout,  the  old  alchemist,  explained  these  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  the  guardians  of  the  mineral  treas- 
ures, whom  he  called  geiats  (ghosts).  From  this  originated  the  English  word 
f  as,  which  is  still  employed  to  designate  aeriform  substances. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  first  proved,  in  1643,  that  atmospheric  air  pos- 
sessed we^ht ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  afterward,  or  in  1757» 
Joseph  Black,  a  Scotch  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  first  discovered  and  collected 
in  a  s^arate  state  a  gas  other  than  atmospheric  air.  He  ascertained  that 
limestone  (chalk,  marble,  or  oyster-shells)  when  burned  in  a  kiln,  or 
heated  with^a  strong  acid,  parts  with  a  kind  of  air  in  which  no  animal  can 
breath  and  HVel  This  gas  (which  we  now  call  carbonic  acid)  Black  termed 
fixed  aiTj  |^ecause  it  was  imprisoned  in  the  rock  until  the  furnace  or  the  add 
extricated  it  from  its  fixture. 

This  discovery  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  chem- 
istry, since  it  for  the  first  time  clearly  proved  that  there  may  exist  different 
kinds  of  airy  matter  (just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances), differing  as  much  from  the  gas  of  the  atmosphere  as  oil  or  sulphuric 
aoid«.dtffer  fix>m  water*  or  as  slate  or  marble  from  sandstona 

Shortly  after  this  discovery  by  Black,  Br.  Priestley  devised  the  pneumatio 
trough  (once  known  as  the  Priestleyan  trough)  and  by  so  doing  rendered  easy 
the  collection  and  handling  of  gaseous  substances.  He  also  discovered  and 
isolated  nine  different  gases,  and  among  them  ox3rgen.  Scheele,  working  in 
an  obscure  Swedish  town,  with  -no  other  apparatus  but  phials  and  bladders, 
about  the  same  time  added  two  or  threo  more  to  the  list.    Discoveries  of  the 

Quxsnoira. — Kow  wan  air  regarded  by  the  ancients?  When  was  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate gases  first  suspected  ?  What  was  tiie  origin  of  the  term  **  gas  f*  Who  first  demon- 
l^ted  the  weight  of  air  ?  Who  first  collected  and  recognixed  a  separate  gas  ?  What 
was  the  natnre  of  Bla«k*s  discovery  7  What  is  sidd  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery  t 
What  diaooveries  succeeded  that  made  hy  Black.7 
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Bame  kind  then  took  place  in  rapid  succession  all  over  Europe.  Cavendish 
followed  with  hydrogen,  Rutherford  with  nitrogen,  while  Lavoisier  overthrew 
the  great  old  doctrine  of  the  elementary  nature  of  air,  by  proving  tiiat  it  con- 
Bistod  of  two  gases  mingled  in  unequal  proportions.* 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  physical  science,  that  "  gases  are  merely  the  steams  of  liquids 
which  boil  at  immensely  low  points  of  temperature,  these  liquids  being  the 
liquefactions  of  solid  bodies  which  melt  at  temperatures  lower  still,  and  that 
therefore  there  may  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, precisely  as  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  vast  variety  of  liquids  and 
%olids." 

330.  Atmospheric  Air  consists  essentially  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  fifths 
by  volume  of  the  former  to  one  fifth  of  the  latter. 

More  correctly,  the  composition  of  air  which  has  been  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  all  foreign  ingredients  niay  be  represented  by  measure  and  weight  as 
follows : — 

By  weight.         Bj  measure. 
Nitrogen 7690  7910 

Oxygen   ..*....     .     23-10  ^      20-90 

10000  100-00 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrc^n,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  small' 
and  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapor ;  and  very 
often,  minute  quantities  of  ammonia^  nitric  add,  the  aroma  of  Jlowers,  and  va- 
rious other  oi^anic  and  inorganic  products ; — ^in  short,  as  .tiMfateaocontainfl 
traces  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  soluble,  so  the  air  containsjIpraQfiai^  almost 
every  thing  that  is  volatile.  oi',.  br 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  existing  in  the  air  are  merely  inlermingled,  and 
not  chemically  combined  with  each  other;  but  their  relative  proportions 
never  vary.  This  has  been  proved  by  tho  analysis  of  air.  collected  npon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  upon  the  Andes;  at  an  elevation  of  21,000  feel 
by  Guy  Lus^ao  in  a  balloon ;  over  marshes ;  in  hospitals;  oyer  deserts;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  minea 

The  quantity  of  carbonio  acid,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  influenced  by 
local  causes,  varies  considerably.  The  average  quantity  is  4.9  vohimes  in 
10,000  of  air,  but  is  observed  to  vary  from  6.2  as  a  maximum  to  3.7  as  a 
minunum  in  10,000  volumes.     Its  proportion  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  id 


*  The  experiment  by  ▼hich  Lavoisier  arrived  at  this  resalt  is  described  under  the 
head  of  Combustion. 

Questions. — ^What  is  no<r  understood  to  be  the  true  nature  of  gases?  What  is  the 
compoRition  of  atmospheric  air  ?  In  what  condition  do  oxygen  and  nitrogen  exist  in  thf 
air?  Are  the  proportions  of  those  two  gases  variable?  What  is  tho  proportion  of  car- 
bonic add  in  the  idr  ?    Under  wliat  drcuipstanoes  does  it  vary? 
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greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  night  than  during  day.  It  is 
also  rather  more  abundant  in  elevated  situations,  as  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains,  than  in  plains ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  an  absorption  of  the  gas 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  plants  and  moist  surfaces.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  discharged  from  the  elevated  cones  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  America,  which  may  partially  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
this  gas  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  emitted  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Old  "World  is  said  to  be  principally  nitrogen. 

Tlie  quantity  of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air  varies  with  the  temper- 
ature (§  141,  page  92).  It  seldom  forms  more  than  l-60th  or  less  than 
1-2 00th  of  the  bulk  of  the  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  density  between  each  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere — ^nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
vapor  of  water — an(f  notwithstanding,  also^  the  absence  of  any  chemical 
union  between  them,  they  are  always,  through  the  action  of  the  law  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases  (§  61,  page  39),  found  uniformly  mingled  together.  The 
operations,  also,  of  combustion,  respiration,  vegetation,  and  the  like,  continu- 
ally going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface,  remove  great  quantities  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  substitute  a  variety  of  other  gases,  the  principal  of  which  is 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  so  beautifully  adjusted  is  the  balance  of  chemical  action 
in  nature,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
has  bben  observed  since  accurate  experiment  on  the  subject  was  first-  com- 
menced. 

Ammonia  seems  to  be  an  ahnoet  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  in 
exceedingly  minute  quantity.  Recent  most-carefully  conducted  experiments 
by  M.  Ville  of  France,  fix  the  average  quantity  as  1  volume  in  28,000,000  of 
«ir.  Other  experimenters  have  deduced  a  much  greater  repult 
~  Nitric  acid  may  be  usually  detected  in  the  rain-water  obtained  during  a 
thunder-diower.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  through  the  agency  of  clectricityr 

Organic  matter  of  some  kind  is  almost  always  present  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  chemical  tests  fail  to  detect  it,  when  tho 
sense  of  smell  and  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  human  constitution  give  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  presence.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ters of  flowers,  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes.  Dew  collected  over  rice-ficlda 
Krften  contains  so  much  decomposing  organic  matter,  as  to  become  putrid  after 
standing  for  a  short  time.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  of  these  localities  in  the 
hot  season,  invariably  produces  in  the  Caucasian  race,  malignant  and  almost 
incurable  fevers. 

The  principal  office  which  nitrogen  appears  to  sustain  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  that  of  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  was 
increased  much  beyond  its  present  proportion,  the  infiammabihty  of  most  sub- 

QiTESTiONS. — How  does  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  vary  ?  What  is  said  of  the  uni> 
formity  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ?  What  of  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
>Vhat  of  nitric  acid  ?  What  of  organic  matter  ?  What  office  does  nitrogen  appear  to 
sustain  in  the  atmosphere  f 

10*  t 
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Btances  would  be  greatly  augmented;  and  the  functions  of  life  would  be 
called  into  such  rapid  action  as  to  soon  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  system. 
Nitrogen  being  the  most  indifferent  of  all  substance^  and  wanting  in  any 
poisonous  qualities,  dilutes  the  too  actiye  oxygen,  and  prolongs  its  action 
upon  the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  water  dilutes  and  diminishes  the  stim- 
ulating action  of  spirituous  ]iquor&  Becent  researches  have  also  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  discharges  an  important  office  in  respir* 
ation,  by  preservmg  the  volume  and  tension  of  the  cells  and  extreme  tubes 
of  the  lungs. — Prop.  Moultrie. 

Oxygen  is  strikingly  magnetic;  nitrogen  is  singularly  the  reverse;  and 
the  atmosphere,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  nearly  neutral  as  respects  magnetism  in 
all  its  relations  to  matter. 

Another  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  nitrogen  to  its  atmospheric  fane-' 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  its  specific  gravity,  or  density,  which  is  nearly  thtr 
same  as  that  of  its  associated  oxygen.  Had  there  been  any  great  differencer 
in  this  respect,  the  tendency  of  the  two  gases  would  have  been  toward  aep^ 
aration,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  law  of  diffusion. 
Again,  as  the  atmosphere  is  now  constituted,  there  exists  a  permanency  of 
the  pitch'of  sound :  any  tone  being  once  generated,  remains  the  same  tonei 
until  it  dies  jkway.  Its  degree  of  loudness  alters  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  listener  from  the  place  where  it  originated,  but  its  pitch — ^never.  If 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had,  however,  been  widely  dia- 
sunilar,  there  would  have  been  a  difference.  No  permanency  of  tone  could 
then  have  been  depended  oi^  and  the  pitch  of  every  original  note  would  have 

varied  continually.  "All  the  studied  ar- 
rangement of  defined  notes,  which  constitutes 
the  art  of  music,  would  have  been  lost  to  us 
forever,  had  we  been  enveloped  in  such  ;aJi 
atmosphere."  These  ^tcts  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  sonorous  body  in  a  receiver 
containing  air,  and  aiterward  in  one  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
wr.  (See  Fig.  lOV.)  The  experiment  may  be 
varied  by  causing  a  tuning-fork  in  the  key 
0  to  vibrate  over  a  small  glass  jar,  which, 
when  made  to  resound,  emits  the  same  note, 
and  is  therefore  in.^OTaon  with  the  fork.  If 
the  jar  bo  now  filled  with  hydrog^i^  and 
inverted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas^  an4 
the  fork  be  again  caused  to  vibrate  oppQsito 
its  mouth,  the  unison  is  destroyed,  and  the 
sound  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the  note  G. 
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QuKSTiOTTS. — ^What  Is  said  of  the  magnetie  condition  of  the  atmosphere  f  Rov  does  the 
specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  adapt  it  to  its  condition  in  the  atmosphere  t  What  expert;^ 
ment»  iUoBtrate  this  ? 
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331. .Analyali  of  Air . — Tbe  proportiona of  oxTgen  and 
the  atmoaphero  sk  detemitned  by  witlidrawing  the  oxygen 
portioa  of  pertkitly  dry  ajr,  through  the  i^ncy  of  va- 
rious Bubalancea  which  absorb  it    (See  g  323,  page  2S0.)    - 
A  Bbck  (^  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  known  measure 
itf  wr  in  a  graduated  tube,  the  open  end  of  wMdi  ts  be- 
neath the  surlitce  of  water  (see  Fig.  108),  eS^cta  a,  com- 
pleta  abaoTplion  of  the  oxjgea   in  about  21   hours. 
Tbe  water  dsing  in  the  tube  indicatea  a,  diminutioD  of 
.  one  flAh-in  the  T^tuoe  of  the  aii^^ir  what  is  Uie  same 
filing  awithdrawal  of  from  20  to  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

The  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vi^r,  ammonia,  and  the 
occaatonal  constituentB  of  the  atmosphere,  are  dotar- 
mined  by  passing  a  measured  quantity  of  air  through 
tsc^itaoles  containing  materialB  which  absorb  and  ratain 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  can  be  best  effected  is 
called  an  Aspirator.  It  con^sts  idmply  of  a  tight  caalt  of 
•  known  csparaty,  filled  with  wat«r,  and  provided  at' 

T^g  jQf,_  the  base  with  a  stop-cock, 

•    '  At  the  top  of  the  cask,  a 

=  tube,  or  aeries  of  tubes,  or 

other  vesaela  are  fitted,  as 

is  represented  in  Fig.  lOD; 

one  filled,  fbr  «Eaiuple,  with 

pumice  stone  drenched  with 

strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 

anothu'  with  caustic  potash. 

When  the  cock  of  the  veaael  is  opened,  and  thewatBr  allowed  to  flow  out,  its 

place  is  su^^lied  by  an  equal  volumo  of  air,  which  flows  in  throi^h  the 

tubes.    The  sulphuric  acid   absorbs  all  the  moisture  centred  In  the  air 

which  flows  over  it,  and  the  potash  all  the  carbonic  amd.     The  quantity 

of  air  that  passes  throv^  the  tabes  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  water 

that  flows  out  of  the  cask,  while  the  increased  we^bt  of  the  separata 

tubes  gives  the  total  amount  of  moisture  and  carboiUo  acid  contained  in  such 

quantity. 

332.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Oiygen. — Kitrogen 
mutes  with  ozygen  to  form  five  distinct  compounds,  con- 
taioing,  respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equiralentB  of  oxy- 
gen, with  1  of  nitrogen. 

Their  names  and  chemical  constitution  are  thus  ezpreased ; 
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CompOMd  y>7  yrelghi  •f 
Symbol.  «  ■    ■  '  % 

Protozyd  of  nitrogen  (nitrons  ozyd) NO  14  nitrogen  +  8  oxygen. 

Deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (nitric  ozyd) NOi  14  "  +16  ^ 

Nitrousacid NO3  14  »'  +24  "    ^ 

Hyponitric  acid  (perozfd  of  nitrogen).. NO4  14  "  .    +33  " 

Nitricacid NO5  14  "  *    +40  " 

Three  of  these  compounds  are  adds;  and  all  of  them  are  endowed  witii 
qualities  so  marked,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  defined,  that  the  original  attri- 
butes of  their  elements  are  entirely  lost 

333.  Nitric  Acid,  NOb. — Nitric  acid  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  generally  obtained. 

334.  H  i  H 1 0  r  y . — It  ^as  known  to  the  alchemists,  but  its  true  compoaitloa 
was  first  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1*785.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  it^ 
and  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  was  aquafortis, 

335.  Distribution . — ^Nitric  acid  occurs  in  nature  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  potash,  soda,  or  lime  in  the  soil,  especially  in  tropical  countries,  as 
in  some  parts  of  India  and  Peru.  The  compound  formed  with  potash  consiir 
tutes  the  nitre  or  saltpeter  of  commerce.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  it  exists  in  vast  quantities  combined  with  soda^  forming  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  salt  is  also  called  "  Chilian  saltpetre,"  or  cubic  niter.  Nitric  add, 
as  already  stated,  also  exists  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  during 
and  alter  the^ccurrence  of  thunder-storms. 

336.  Preparation . — ^When  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gas  is  allowed  to  bum  ia 
air,  or  in  oxygen,  the  water  formed  has  a  soUr  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  from 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  the  nitrogea 
bums  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  developed  during  the  combustion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitric  acid  combines  at  once  with  the  water  filmed,  whid^ 
last  substance,  in  some  way  by  its  presence,  aids  the  operation.  It  waa  from 
noticing  the  acidity  of  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air, 
that  Cavendish  was  led  to  institute  an  investigation  which  terminated  in  the 
discovery  of  nitric  acid.  He  mixed  together  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nir 
trogen,  in  a  close  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  caused  them  slowly 
to  combine  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  for  sevr 
eral  successive  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  glass  contained 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter).  A  similar  result  will  be  produced  if  a  number 
of  sparks  be  passed  from  an  electrical  machine,  through  air  between  two 
metallic  points,  over  moistened  litmus  paper :  a  red  spot  will  be  produced 
upon  the  paper,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  minute  quantity  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen. 

QuEBTiOKS.— Give  the  series.  What  is  said  of  nitric  acid?  What  of  its  history? 
What  of  its  distribution  in  nature?  How  may  nitricacid  be  formed?  Whatcircam. 
stances  led  to  its  discovery  ? 
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Fm  ftU  praotietil  purposea,  mtric  add  [a  always  obtained  by  heatiog  one  of 
.  the  natural  compounds  dr  nitric  acid  with  potaah  or  soda  in  a  retort,  irith  an 
equal  weight  ^f  strong  Bulpburic  add.  The  nitric  acid  ia  diaplaced  bytlie 
Bulphunc  add,  and  dia^s  over,  bdug  much  moro  Tol^tilo  than  tbo  sulphuiio 

This  process  may  be  easily  FiO.  110. 

illuatrated  eiperimontally 
by  iiitrodudng  into  a  glaaa 
■retort,  Fig.  110,  equal 
weights  of  powdered  salt- 
peter aod  Btrong  Bulpliuric 
add.  The  retort  ahould  bo 
supported  upon  a  thin  layer 
cS  sand  CDOtained  in  a  tin 
or  Bheet^iron  vessel  {l«ch-  , 
nically  termed  a.  sand-bath), 

and  the  heat  supplied  by  an  ordinary  aleohol-lamp ;  a  Bask  cooled  by  a  wet 
c!oHi,  or  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  ia  adapted  to  the  retortr  and  serves 
■  aa  areeeiTOr.  During  the  distillation  red  fumes  appear  in  Iho  retort,  arising 
ftom  a  partial  decompoaltioa  of  ttie  oitric  acid  formed,  and  a  production  of 
some  of  the  lower  oxyda  tit  nitrogesL* 

On  a  large  scale,  iron  retorts  coated  on  the  iniude  with  fire-oLiy  are  em- 
ployed. Tlio  chemical  reodion  involved  in  this  process  may  be  represented 
asfbUowa: 

KO,  NO,+SO,— KO,  SOi-l-NO,. 

Or  snlphurio  acid  and  nitrate  of  polaah  give  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of 

33V.  Properllo  a.— Nitric  add,  when,  pure  and  in  a  concentrated  atato, 
is  a  COlorleBB,  limpid,  filming  liquid,  powerfully  corrosive  and  intensely  acid. 
As  found  in  commerce,  it  ia  never  pure,  and  is  of  a  goIdeD-yellow  color.  It 
is  the  highest  oxyd  of  nitn^n  known  to  oxist^  and  lias  a_  speciSc  gravity 
rf  1-6!  {water—.  1).  Anhydrous  nitric  acid,  or  nitric  add  witliout  water 
combined  with  it,  can  be  prepared  by  a  most  ciu^fully  conducted  chemical 
process ;  but  under  all  ordinary  drcomstanocs  it  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  water ;  its  constitution  being  represented  by  ^e  formula  NOi,  HO.  In  ths 
most  concentrated  state  in  which  it  can  be  used,  it  consists  of  Gl  parts  real 
add  and  9  of  water. 

Nitric  aoid  ia  very  readily  decomposed,  and  mere  <UatilIation  causes  a  par- 
■fial  decompowtion.    Exposure  to  light  produces  a  amilar  result,  oxygen  and 

*  The  rotDrt  gcDAnll]/  bruk*  M  the  ccaclaBloTi  of  iMa  procvH  trom  the  cTrvUUlc&flnQ 


QotBTiovA. — How  Li  Lt  pnctlcally  prepkrod  7    VHai  iB  tbe  chemical  rAacUon  Invotvad 
ItvidBt  apart  fromir&terF  lAnilflc  acid  eoally  d«iwmpoHd  F  Wliat  eBoct  has  light  upoaltr 
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name  of  the  lower  oxygen  compotuidfl  of  nitrogen,  wHrni^f^rxce^aooio^Br 
tioo,  being  evolved — eometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  t(r  Bl^pbl 
a  bottle.    In  its  concentrated  form  it  begins  to  boil  at  184o  F.^ 
atabout  — 40<>F. 

338.  Chemical  Action  of  JVitrio  Acid.— -Kltric  acid  is  oxgj^ 
the  very  strongest  acids,  and  ranks  next  to  soiphuric  acidl    It  attacks  moi^    AJlii 
inoi^anic  substances^  and  all  living  tissues.  •  It  turns  wool,  feathers,  the  skin, 
and  all  animal  matters  containing  aJbumen^^  bright  yellow  color ;  the  orange 
patterns  upon  woolen  table-cloths  are  produced  by  means  of  it    In  medicin*  . 
it  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  powerM  cpldterizing  agent. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  nitric  add  upon  animal  tissues  may  be  illus* 
trated  l^  applying  a  drop  to  a  piece  of  paf<dimen^^^i|^ch  immediately  be-  ^ 
comes  stained  and  shrivelled.*  ^<6r- 

The  action  of  nitric  add  on  vegetable  colors  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment : — Color  some  water  blue  in  a  test  tube  with  a  solution  • 
of  indigo,  and  add  to  it  on  boiling,  a  drop  of  nilaic  add ;  the  blue  color  will, 
almost  immediately  disappear.f 

Nitric  add,  wh^i  in  its  state  of  highest  concentration,  exerts  no  violent 
action  upon  certain  organic  substances^  such  9$^j^oodj  fibers,  starch,  etc^  but 
«mites  with  them  to  form  most  singular  oomp6ili^|b3.  Cotton  fibers  immersed 
in  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  carefully  washed  in  water,  are  coaverted 
into  a  yiokntly  explosive  substance.    (See  g^n^oQtton.) 

Commercial  nitric  add  will  completely  dissolve,  jm  the  cold  and  without,     j^. 
odor,  a  little  less  than  its  own  weight  of  flesh  and  bone  (beef),  in  a  space  of 
time  varying  from  three  to  five  houra     The  action  of  nitric  add,  however, 
upon  oiiganic  substances  and  the  metals  is  exceedingly  different  at  different 
degrees  of  concentration. 

Nitric  add  very  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metals 
and  to  combustible  bodies,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  principal  agents  made 
use  of  in  chemistry  for  causing  s^ch  substances  to  assume,  or  pass  into  a  state 
ofoxydation. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  ufe^  hot  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  charcoal 
bums  vividly ;  if  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  poiu^  upon  oil  of  tup-  '. 
pontine,  it  occasions  an  e3q>losive  combustion.    Phosphorus  is  readily  ignited  , 

*  It  is  an  eztraordinaryf  Yery  cruel,  and  too  common  experiment  madebyphTriologistB 
to  illustrate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call. a  power  of  vital  contractility  an4er  the  ioflu-  ' 
ence  of  a  sttmulns,  by  touching  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  It^art  of  a  living 
rabbit    In  an  instant  the  heart  shrivels  and  contracts  to  one  third  its  <|||k^id  dac.—  . 
Fabadat.  ^^    ■* 

t  Indigo  solution— «  most  useAil  chemical  re^^Bnt— may  be  easily  formed  1iy^^Tc?». 
izing  a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  and  forming  a  thin  paste  of  it  wttb  strong  solplbirie 
acid.    After  a  few  days  add  water,  and  a  deep  blue  liquid,  solution  of  indigo.  Is  obtitoiBd. . 

QxTKSTTOKB.— What  are  its  freezing  and  boHing  points?    What  is  said  of  its  diemlail 
ehavaeter  ?    How  may  the  action  of  nitric  arid  upon  animal  tissues  be  iUastrated  1    How 
iU  action  upon  vegetable  colors?    How  upon  vegetable  fibers?    How  is  nitrie  add  able . 
to  produce  oxydation  ? 


\ 


/• 
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bfHhrowifig  it  upOm  strong  nitric  acicL  This  ezporiment  is  a  somewhat  hasE- 
ardquls  one,  and  particles  of  phosphorus  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin 
alibied  alone  be  employed. 

33!^^The  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  the  Metals  is  in- 
Btfuctiye,  and  serves  tb  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  metallic  bodies  com- 
bine with  the  acids  generally.  The  metals  will  enter  into  direct  combination 
with  many  of  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies.  Thus  antimony  will  unite  with 
chlorine,  iron  with  Oxygen,  and  copper  with  sulphur ;  but  no  metal  will  unite 
d&ecUy-iFith  an  acid.  Biorder  that  combination  between  them  should  oc- 
cur, it  is  necessary  that  thelnetal  should  bd  ui  the  form  of  an  ozyd.  This 
osfjrdatibn  may,  however,  be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  acid  is  pre- 
sented to  the  meial^and  the  formation  of  the  oxyd  and  its  solution  in  the 
add  may  appear  to  occur  simultaneously.  Zinc,  for  example,  does  not  xmite 
a^  zijLC  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  when  this  metal  is  placed  in  diivJla  sulphuric 
acid,  the  oxygen  is  supplied  ih)m  the  water  contained  in  it,  which  is  de- 
composed ;^-oxyd  of  zmc  is  produced  and  is  immediately  dissolved  by  Hie 
acid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  When  a  metal, 
such  as  copper  or  silver,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  a  preliminary  oxydation 
is  equally  necessary ;  but  owing  to  the  &cility  witti  which  nitric  add  is  de- 
composed, this  ox^'dation  is  usually  effected  by  depriving  the  add  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  it  being  morft  readily  decomposed  than  water.  When  this 
takes  place,  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  escapes 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  deep  red  fumes  (see  hyponitric  add),  while  the 
compound  of  the  metal  with  oxygen  dissolves  in  another  portion  of  ff^  add 
which  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  It  is  through  this  peculiar  action 
of  nitric  add  that  it  is  rendered  a  most  ready  and  powerful  solvent  of  most 
of  the  metals. — ^Milleb. 

340.  Salts  of  Nitric  Aeidi — ^The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitric  add  with  the  bases  are  termed  niircUes^  and  are  especially  remarkable 
foirthe  circumstance  that  they  are  soluble  in  water.  When  the  nitrates  are 
projected  upon  glowing  coals  they  are  decomposed ;  and  by  reason  of  the  es- 
cape of  oxygen,  they  deflagrate,  or  bum  furiously  wi^  sdntillations.  If  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  paper  be  moistened  with  the  solution,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  burned,  the  peculiar  combustion  characteristic  of  touch-paper  ^enil 
be  produced.  This  property  is,  however,  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  some  other 
adj[|r. 

l%ic  add  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  in- many  of  the 
op^atiesifi  oi^practical  art  r 

341.  Protoxyd  of  Nitrogen^  ISO  ^Nitrous  Oxyd ;— Exhilarating 
Gas. — ^This  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  It 7 6,  but  its  properties  re- 
named unknown  until  investigated  by  Davy,  in  1808.  Since  this  period,  a 
«x>naidfiiable  degree  of  popular  attention  has  always  been  bestowed  upon  it, 

'"QCEsnovB. — Explain  tbe  Mstion  of  nitric  add  upon  the  metals,  and  the  principle  which 
Meh  aetloa  iUastratea.  What  are  the  aalts  of  nitric  add  termed?  What  are  their  dia- 
tlinpaiihing  pecnliaritieB?   YTb&fk  and  hy  whom  waa  protoxyd  of  nitrogtn  dlMorend  ? 


FlQ.  111. 
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in  consequence  oF  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  produces  upon  tl 
system,  wlien  taken  into  the  lungs. 

342.  Preparation. — Protoiyd  of  nitrogen  is  prepared  by  be 
ealt  known  aa  nitrate 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a,  perforated 
cork  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  over  a  Epirit 
lamp.*    (See  Fig.  111.) 

Upon  tlio  application  of  a  moderate  tern- 
pcratui  e,  tho  salt  melts,  and  at  about  iW 
F.  apparently  begins  to  boil;  it  ia,  how- 
ever, in  reality  undergoing  a  process  of  de- 
composition,  by  which   it  is  ontirtly  re- 
solved into  gaseous  protoxyd  ot  nitrogen 
and  steam  (water).   The  temperature  £ust 
*  bo  very  carefially  watched,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  so  high  as  to  occasion  white  vapOTa 
in  the  dask,  as,  Id  such  case,  some  injurious 
products'  may  bo  formed.     The  gas  should 
be  collected  in  a  gasometer,  or  receiver  fllled  with  water  of  a  temperature  of 
about  90 ;  cold  water  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of  it.    It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  gas  to  remain  for  a  little  time  over  water  belbre  attempt- 
ing to  respire  it. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  production  of  protoiyd  of  nitrogen 
may  b^splainod  as  follows :  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hy- 
drogen. Wlicn  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  heati^d,  the  hydrogen  of  tho  am- 
monia combines  with  a  part  of  the  oiygen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  water, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  at  the  same  ^me  becomes  oiydized  at  the 
expense  of  another  part  of  the  oiygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  result  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  is  lib- 
erated in  tho  form  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  thus ; 


NH^  NOiS  HO  1»»iii«  2  NO-l-4  HO 

An  ounce  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  furnish  atmut  500  cuhic  inches  of  this 
gas. 

343.  Propertieg . — Protoxyd  of  nitn^en  ia  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  with  a  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  its  spociflc  gravity 
bcmg  1-52,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  supports  the  com- 
bustion of  many  bodies  with  nearly  the  same  energy  and  brilliancy  as  pure 

*  Mtrtte  of  BDimonla  is  ■  Irblle  cryMnllinG  ult,  which  can  be  cbeipl;  pnrcbued  of 
dealera  in  chcmicalii,  ar  cin  be  urilj  mads  b}-  neutrnllilDE  dilute  nitric  kU  by  arbanita 

m  Involved  In  Uie  pro- 
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oxygen ;  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  forms  an  explosive 
mixture.  It  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  oxygen  by  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  cold  water,  which  dissolves  nearly  it^  own  volume  of  the  protoxyd 
.of  nitrogen. 

Under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45^  F.,  it  is  reducible  to  a  clear 
li<{uid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees  below  zero,  freezes  into 
a  beautiful  transparent  crystalline  solid.  By  mixing  the  liquid  protoxyd  with 
another  very  volatile  substance,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  in  vaccuo,  M.  Natterer,  a  few  years  since,  obtained  a 
reduction  of  temperature  which  he  estimated  at  220  degrees  below  zero ; — ^a 
lower  point  tban  has  been  hitherto  attained  to  by  any  other  process. 

Protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  if  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmo^^pheric  air, 
may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  It  then 
produces  a  singular  species  of  transient  intoxication,  "  attended  in  many  in- 
stances  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to  un- 
eontrollable  laughter ;  hence  the  gas  has  acquired  the  popular  name  of  exhil- 
arating or  laughing-gsA.  Different  individuals  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
and  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each.  In  plethoric 
persons,  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  over-active  circulation  through  the 
brain,  the  experiment  is  not  a  safe  one.  The  intoxicating  effects  pass  off  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed  is  retained, 
and  no  lassitude  is  perceived  after  the  extreme  exertion." — Miller.  The  gas 
should  be  inhaled  from  a  large  bladder  or  gas-bag,  through  a  tube  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter. 

An  animal  entirely  immersed  in  tliis  gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  the  intoxication. 

The  idea  that  ansesthesis,  or  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations, 
might  bo  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  gases,  appears  to  have  been  first  en- 
tcjTtained  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  observing  the  action 
of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  upon  the  animal  System ;  and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  it,  the  same  effects  which  are  now  accom-  ^ 
plished  by  the  agency  of  chloroform  and  ether. 

344.  Deutoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  NOj:  Binoxydof  M- 
irogen,  or  Nitric  Oxyd. — ^This  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  pouring 
idtric  acid  upon  clippings  or  turnings  of  copper,  contcuned  in 
a  flask  with  a  little  water.  As  no  heat  is  required,  the  double- 
tabod  hydrogen  gas  apparatus  may  be  employed.  (See  Fig. 
ri2.)  At  the  commencement  of  ttie  action,  the  flask  becomes 
filed  -with' deep-red  fumes,  but  if  tlie  gas  be  collected  over 
water  it  \vill  be  found  to  be  colorless. 

The  chemical  action  involved  in  the  production  of  nitrio- 
oxyd,  by  this  process,  is  as  follows :  The  copper  takes  oxygen  from  one  por- 

QuESTiONs. — How  is  it  distingnishcd  from  oxygen  ?  What  effect  has  cold  or  pressare 
npbn  it  ?  What  effectrdocs  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  produce  upon  the  system  wheu  inhaled  ? 
What  discovery  was  first  suggested  by  the  action  of  this  gas  on  tiie  system?  Hov  ia 
nitric  oxyd  prepared  ?    What  la  the  chemical  action  involvod  ? 
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Hon  of  the  nitric  add  and  becomes  ozyd  of  copper,  which  combines  with  an- 
other portion  of  acid  remaining  undecomposed,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, the  solution  oi  which  is  of  a  blue  color.  That  partof  .the  nitric  acid  which 
is  decomposedf  loses  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
copper ;  the  remaining  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  united  with  the  nitrogen 
appear  as  the  gas,  thus : 

Copper.       KUricMld.    '       Mltnite  eopptr.        Nltrieoxyd. 

3Cu.+4(N05)  — 3  (Cu.0,  NOj)  +  NO, 

346.  Properties . — ^Nitric  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  is  but  slightlf 
absorbed  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  Irrespirable,  and  excites  a  violent  ^aam 
of  the  throat  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire  it  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
his  experiments  upon  the  respiratioff  of  the  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  attempted 
to  inhale  this  gas,  but  the  result  was  nearly  fatal,  and  would  have  been  quite 
so,  had  not  the  glottis  contracted  spasmodically,  and  thus  prevented  its  pas- 
sage into  the  lungs. 

Most  burning  bodies,  when  inmiersed  in  this  gas,  are.  extinguished  by  it^ 
although  it  contains  half  its  weight  of  oxygen.  If  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
however,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  be  introduced  into  it,  the  heat  they  evolve 
effects  the  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  the  oombustion  continues  with  great 
brilliancy  through  the  agency  of  the  liberated  oxygen. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxyd  appears  to  be  its  great  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen,  or  any  gas  containing  oxygen 
(atmospheric  air),  dense  red  fumes  are  produced,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  produce  an  acid  liquid.  In  this  way  nitric  oxyd  may  be  used  as  a  test 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  uncombined  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Experimentally  this  action  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Partially  fill  a 
tall  glass  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxyd,  over  a  pneumatic  trough ;  and  then 
by  lifting  the  end  of  the  jar,  admit  a  few  bubbles  of  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen.  In  an  instant,  deep  blood-red  fumes  will  fill  the  vessel,  and  much 
heat  will  be  generated.  By  agitating  the  contents  of  the  jar  with  wat^,  the 
red  vapors  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  experiment  may  be  several  times 
repeated,  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  gas. 

Nitric-oxyd  has  never  been  liquefied. 

346.  Nitrous  Acid)  NOg.  Byponiirous  Add. — ^The  tiiird  compound 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is  a  brownish  red  vapor  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  a  volatile  green  liquid  at  a  temperature  0^  F.  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
4  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  both  in  a  perfect^  dry 
state.    It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  called  nitrites. 

34*7.  Hyponitric  Acid)  NO4.  Peroxyd  of  Nitrogen, — ^The  red  fhmea 
which  appear  in  mixing  nitrous  oxyd  with  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  con- 

QussTiONs. — ^What  are  its  properties  ?  How  does  it  aet  upon  combostibleB?  What  is 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  nitric  oxydf  How  may  it  be  illustrated?  What 
is  the  physical  eonditloa  of  nitrouA  add  f  How  is  it  prepared  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  hyponl- 
tKleacidr 


i 
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sist  maluljr  of  bTponltrio  acid.    It  maj  be  fomicd  la  »  state  of  p 
mixiug  4  volumes  of  Nitrie^ZTd  with  2  volumea  of  oxygen. 

The  compounds  of  mtn^en  with  hjdrogen,  carbon,  and  other  noc 
olennQtB,  will  be  conddered  in  subeequent  seations. 

SECTION    T. 


Equivaleni,  3G'6.     Symioi,  CI-     DeatUy,  2-4T. 

348.  B  i  s  1 0  r  T . — This  substance  waa  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  17T4,  and  called  by  him  depklogisticated  marine  acid. 

tt  was  universallj  regarded  as  a  compound  bodj  untii  1811,  when  Davy 
established  ita  elemenCaiy  character,  and  on  Bccoiiot  of  itn  jeUomsh-f^eea 
tint,  gave  it  the  appellatioo  of  chlorine  (trom.  ^Au/>(if,  green). 

349.  Natural  Hi:<tory  aod  01»t ribation.~~Ctilorioe  ia  a 
priqdpal  meniber  of  a  small  natural  group  of  &ur  closely-allied  elemeotaiy 
bodies,  viz.,  cblorioe,  iodine,  bromine,  and  Quorine,  wbich  diOer  in  many  re- 
spects from  all  the  other  elements.  They  are  ciiaracCerlzed  by  a  remailiable 
indifference  for  each  other,  aod  (br  aa  intense  affinity  for  oUier  substances  at 
ordinary  teraperaCures — an  affinity  so  general  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Boy  member  of  the  class  existing  in  a  traa  and  *uDcambined  state  in  nature. 
Collectively  Ibey  are  termed  the  Halogens,  from  tha  p,g_  y^^_ 
circumstaDca  of  their  Gtrming  with  tlie  metals  saline' 

compounds  resembling   common    suit. — Haloid  eatid. 
(S™  S  271.) 

Chlorine  united  with  other  elemcnta  is  a  large  con- 
stituent both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 
The  great  magazine  of  it  in  nature  is  rock,  or  common 
salt,  wbieh  ia  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  metal 
sodium.  Combinatjona  of  it  aho  with  other  aubatances 
io  the  mineral  kiogdom  are  not  uofrequcut  In  tho  or- 
ganic kingdom  it  ia  Ibund  as  a  constituent  cf  both  an- 
imals and  vegetabloa ;  eiistir^  in  the  greater  number 
of  aoimal  liquids,  and  in  various  fiuids  and  secretions 
of  plan  la. 

350.  Preparation. — Chlorine  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  strong  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  add 
upon  pulverized  binoxyd  of  njanganese  contained  in  a 
glaaa  retort  or  Bask  (arranged  as  in  Fig.  113),  and  ap- 
plying a  gentle  beat  from  a  apirit-lamp.  The  propor- 
tions which  give  the  best  result  are,  ope  part  by  weight 

QUiSTiosa— How  is  It  prnpired  f  Oive  the  MstBrj  of  chlorinB.  To  irhst  other  ela- 
atata  Ib  clilarlno  olliedt  'Whit  ua  the  obuscteriBlica  at  thcH  uunlited  rlmaBaUt 
WhitdHlgutloTifagiientolbeiiiuaeluBt  What  ii  uld  of  Uis  dldilllntlail  at  cUdt- 
lua  In  DMun  I    How  ii  It  prepued  f 
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of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  or  more  conveniently  by  the  displacement 
of  air  in  a  dry,  narrow-necked  jar,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  113.  The  green- 
ish color  of  the  chlorine  enables  tho  operator  to  determine  when  the  receiver 
is  full.  By  closing  the  jars  with  glass  stoppers,  well  smeared  with  taUow,  the 
gas  can  be  preserved  unaltered  for  a  considerable  length  of  tune.* 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  in  this^  process  may  bo  explamed 
as  follows :  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  when 
mixed  with  the  binoxyd  of  mangavose  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of 
the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  double  decomposition  ensues: — ^water,  Cre^ 
chlorine,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  produced. 

Thus,— Mn08+2HC1— MnCl+2H0-fCL 

Three  ounces  of  powdered  binoxyd  of  manganese  with  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid  diluted  with  3  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  between.  thre<B 
and  four  gallons  of  the  gas.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  an  acid,  more 
dilute  than  the  one  indicated,  lest  some  explosive  compound  of  chlorino  should 
be  generated. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  parts  by 
weight  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  buioxyd  of  manggncse,  2  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2  of  water.  It  is  in  this  w^  that  chlorine  is  prepared  in  enormous  ^quan- 
tities for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  for  the  preparation  of  ^  chloride  of 
lime,"  the  first  described  mettiod  is  followed,  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  by- 


*  The  following  memoranda  respecting  the  preparation  of  ehlorine  are  irorthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  process  should  always  be  condacted  in  a  well- ventilated  apartment,  altogether 
free  from  valaable  furniture,  and  especially  from  colored  curtains,  paper-hangings,  etc — 
the  action  of  the  gas  being  most  destructive  of  the  color  and  texture  of  organic  compounds. 

Before  applying  heat  to  the  generating  flask,  the  operator  should  observe  whethw  the 
interior  of  the  glass  has  become  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  acid,  or  whether  a  dry  spot 
still  remains.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  all  heat  shonld  her  withheld  until  the  mass  by  agi- 
tation has  become  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  dry  spot  disappears.  If  this  precau- 
tion ia  neglected,  a  fracture  of  the  retort  will  probably  take  place  on  the  application  of 
heat.  Most  authorities  recommend  the  collection  of  chlorine  over  warm  water,  iaasmneli 
as  cold  water  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gas.  This  plan  is  attended  wlUl  the 
eeriouB  disadvantage  of  causing  chlorinarto  enter  the  bottle  hot,  and  for  that  reason  rare- 
fied ;  so  that  when  it  cools  and  contracts,  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  are  found  not  nnfre- 
quently  to  be  permanently  fixed.  Gold  water  should  be  employed,  and  except  It  bo  agi- 
tated whilst  the  gas  is  passing  through  it,  so  little  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  that  tho 
amount  of  loss  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence. — Fabadat. 

Every  care  shonld  be  taken  in  bottling  up  chlorine  for  preservation,  to  exclude  water  as 
much  ^3  possible,  inasmuch  as  under  the  agency  of  light,  water  and  chlorine  react,  form- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  whibh  is  so  violently  absorbed  by  water,  that  the  stoppers  of  the 
chlorino  bottles  become  often  irremediably  fixed,  owing  to  external  pressure. — Imn. 

If  the  operator  during  the  preparation  of  chlorine  should  inadvertentty  inhale  a  dis- 
agreeable quantity  of  the  gas,  the  most  effectual  relief  will  be  obtained  from  an  immediate 
application  of  ammonia  (smelling-salts)  to  the  nostrils,  or  from  inhaling  the  vapor  of  al- 
cohol or  ether. 


QTjH8Tiox8.--What  precautions  are  to  be  observed  In  its  preparation?  What  is  the 
chemical  action  Involved  in  this  process?  By  what  other  process  may  chlorine  be  pre-, 
pared  ?    For  what  practioal  purposes  are  these  two  prooesses  applied  ? 
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drochloric  acid  used  is  obtained  as  a  wasto  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
eRrbonate  of  soda  (soda-ash)  from  sea-salt. 

•"^51.  Properties  . — Chlorine  is  a  denge,  heavy  gas,  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low color.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  suffocating  odor,  almost  intoler- 
able to  most  persons  even  when  greatly  diluted  with  air,  and  occasioning  a 
distressing  irritation  of  the  air-passages  of  the  throat,  attended  with  cough- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  respire  the  gas  in  a  pure  form  would  probably  be  fetal, 
but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  breathed  without  inconvenience  by 
■  workmen  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  as 
ai^emedial  agent  in  this  condition  with  benefit  for  pulmonary  diseases.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose  without  the  sanction  of 
a  medical  authority. 

Clilorine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  its  specific  gravity  being  2'4t 
(aJr  —  1).  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  at  60°  F.,  it  condenses  to  a 
yeBdw  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*33,  which  remains  unfrozen  even  at  a  cold 
of— 220<>F. 

Cold  water  absorbs  about  twice  its  bulk  of  chlorine  gas.  This  solution, 
which  is  readily  formed  by  agitating  the  gas  and  the  water  together,  ac- 
quires the  color,  odor,  and  other  properties  of  chlorine,  and  is  much  used  for 
experimental  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  preference  to  the  pure  gas.  As 
it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  it  should  be  preserved  in 
bottles  covered  with  paper,  or  in  a  dark  |dace. 

"With  water  near  its  freezing  point  chlorine  combines  to  form  a  definite 
li^drate,  which  contains  10  equivalents  of  water  (Cl+IOHO) ;  this  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  F.  freezes  and  forms  beautiful  yeJlow 
crystals.    If  these  crystals  be  hermetically  enclosed  Fig.  114. 

in  a  glass  tube  (see  Fig.  114),  they  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  hea^,  liberate  free  chlorine ;  this 
ffevented  from  expanding,  presses  upon  itself  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  liquefies, 

and  may  then  be  s*n  in  the  fube,  floating  upon  the  water  which  is 
present.  This  process  furnishes  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  liquid 
dhtorine,  *  « 

352.  Chlorine  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  its  effects  are  strikingly 
different  from  those  manifested  by  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with 
either  oxygen  or  carj^n,  but  has  a  most  powerfiil  affinity  for  hydrogen  and 
•"the  metals.  Therefore,  bodies  rich  in  oxygen  and  cwbon,  either  burn  indif- 
'ferently  in  chlorine  or  not  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  charcoal;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, bodies  rich  in  hydrogen,  together  with  many  of  the  metals,  burn  in  it 
with  great  brilliancy.  The  following  experiments  are  illustrative  of  these 
fitcta; 


QinanTOKs. — ^What  are  the  general  properties  of  chlorine?  Is  it  at  all  respirable? 
What  is  tile  density  of  chlorine  f  Can  it  be  liqaefied  ?  What  is  a  solution  of  chlorine  ? 
What  are  its  properties  f  What  combination  does  chlorine  form  with  water  ?  How  may 
liqnid  ehloriuB  be  prepared  ?    What  are  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  combustion  ? 
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A  piece  offlamitig  charcoal  plunged  inloavemet  of  chiorme  is  eztfDgo^ed 
BS  ioTtantly  and  aa  completel}'  as  if  planged  mUt  a  veesel  of  water.  *  - 

Was  and  tallow  are  compoundB  of  carboa  and  bjdrogen.  If  a  l^tcd 
taper  be  imineraed  in  a  Jai  cf  chlorine,  ita  flame  is  extii^;aiahed ;  btiC  tho 
column  of  tnl/  vapor  riedog  from  tb«  wick  is  rekindled  b7  the  chlorine ;  tho 
hydrogen  part  of  the  oombuEtible  borning  with  a  dull  reddtdi  flame,  while 
the  cariioii  is  separBited  ia  the  form  of  a  dense  black  amoke. 

Another  eiperiment  iUostrates  the  Same  action  ia  a  more  remarkable  mtm- 
Fio.  115.  °""  ^'^  "^  turpentine  is  a  liqaid  exceedingly  ricb  in  hy- 
drogen, and  also  in  carbon.  If  a  piece  of  paper  soaked  in 
c£^  it  be  bstened  to  the  end  of  a  rod  and  plui^ed  into  a  Jar  of 
chlorine  (eee  Fig  lis),  the  chlorine  unites  wifli  thehycfro- 
•o  readily  as  to  instantly  produce  Bpontaneous  combus- 
/  tion,  while  the  carbon  is  separated  sAd  deposited  as  aa 
V  ^xindant  soot. 

If  a  bit  of  ignited  [Aospborus  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of 
chlorine^  aa  is  represented  in  dg.  IIS,  the  combnsHon  con- 
lues,  but  the  l^ht  evolved  is  hardly  perceptiUe.  It  a 
piece  of  phoaphorns  be  plunged  into  chlorine  withoot  Ig-  - 
niUon,  it  inilameB  ^HJotaneoasly — a  result  which  doej  not 
talce  place  in  oxygen.  The  feeble  li^t  wtufdi  accompanies 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  cbtorioe,  tberefbre,  can  not 
be  explained  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  atBnity  P]o_  ue. 

between  these  two  substipces,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  ftct  that  the  immodiale  products  of  the  com- 
.  bastion  are  vuporous  or  gaseous,  and  are  not 
renderad  luminous  by  heating.  (See  CombuBtion.) 
Antimony^nd  many  other  raetals  finely  pow- 
dered, and  projected  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine,  tako 
flro  and  produce  a  briliiant  combustion.  Thin 
dieeta  of  capper  leo^  attached  to  a  copper  wire, 
and  dipped  into  chlorine,  exhibit  the  same  phe- 


.  353.  The  interne  afBui^  which  cliloriDe  mani-  ^ 
feats  for  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

characterislics  of  this  element,  and  is  Une  proper^,  skove  all  others,  which 
^vce  to  chlorine  its  great  value  as  an  industrial  agent.  This  affinity  is,  how- 
ever, regulated,  or  rather  called  fbrth,  by  a  moat  Biogular  action  of  light 
TUus,  when  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  in  the  gaaeoua  condition,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  volumes,  they  will  remun  fot'  on  indefinite  period  without 
action  upon  each  other,  if  kept  in  tiio  dailL  If  tho  mixture  be  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight,  combioatian  will  take  place  gradually ;  but  if  the  two  gases 

QDBaTiaNs,..-Wtukt  VEpvrlnwitfl  lUnBtTftta  Itiuttloii  la  tbia  nrnpeott  M^y  do«i  pho*- 
phonubOTBlDoUoiiDawllbafeetilaUglitr  Wluit  m  th«  rdsttoiii  of  cMartiw  to  by. 
dniB^Df    What  InllHDoadoHllBfat  aiwt  upon  AmlxtorvorthAio  tiro  fltameoItT 
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are  t)roi]ght  into  direct  sunlighti  the  union  takes  place  instantly,  aooompanied 
with  a  powerful  explosion.* 

The  following  experiment  is  illustrative :  Select  a  clear  glass  bottle  (holding 
about  a  pint),  and  fill  it  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  to  the  extent  of  half  its 
capacity,  with  chlorine  gas;  then  carefully  cover  the  bottle  with  a  dark  cloth, 
and  add  hydrogen  from  a  gasometer  sufficient  to  occupy  the  remaining  space, 
or  until  all  the  water  in  the  bottle  is  displaced ;  cork  the  bottle,  keeping  its 
^  mouth  under  water,  and  remove  it  fix)m  the  trough  carefully  and  entirely  en- 
veloped in  the  doth.  Then  place  the  bottle  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  and 
from  a  distance  remove  the  doth  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  long  pol&  If  the 
preliminary  conditions  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  the  instant  the  rays 
of  light  fall  upon  the  mixture  a  violent  explosion  will  occur. 

When  chlorine  in  a  free  state,  or  in  feeble  combination  with  some  other 
substance,  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  body  which  contains  hydrogen  as  one 
of  its  constituent  elements,  it  manifests  the  same  affinity  for  this  element ;  and 
tends  to  "  draw  out,"  as  it  were^  the  hydrogen  from  its  combination,  and  by 
uniting  with  it,  to  change  or  destroy  the  original  compound.  In  this  instance, 
also^  light  exercises  a  controlling  influence. 

For  example :  If  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (§  351)  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  no  change  takes  place  in  it ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light^ it  decomposes  readily.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  following  reac- 
tion : — ^the  chlorine  contained  in  the  solution^  by  reason  of  its  intense  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  withdraws  this  element  from  its  combination  with  oxygen  in 
the  water,  and  uniting  with  it,  forms  an  acid ;  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water,  being  no  longer  held  in  combination,  escapes  as  a  ga& 

364  Theory  of  Bleachin  g — It  is  this  action  of  chlorine  upon  hy- 
drogen which  renders  chlorine  the  most  powerful  of  all  known  bleaching  and 
deodorizing  agents.  Nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  coloring  matters  contain 
hydrogen  as  one  of  their  essential  constituents.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  dilorino,  the  hydrogen  they  contain  unites  with  it,  aftid  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  partided;  upon  which  the  color  of  the  body  depended,  being 
thus  dlianged  or  broken  up,  the  color  itself  is  destroyed.  Ozone,  which  is  also 
a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  bxygen  of  which 
it  oanasts,  by  reason  of  its  highly  active  condition,  withdraws  hydrogen  from 
its  combination,  unites  with  it  to  form  water,  and  thus  destroys  the  arrange- 
ment upon  which-  the  color  depends.    By  withdrawing  a  single  pillar  of  sup- 


*  It  hae  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  pare  and  dry  chlorine  gas,  when  exposed 
for  a  time  to  iiie  action  of  the  sun^s  light,  acquires  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  pover  of  forming  an  ezplosive  union  with  hydrogen,  even  in  the  dark ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  chlorine  prepared  in  the  dark  manifests  no  affinity  for  hydrogen  until  exposed 
to  the  lighti  This  peculiar  action  of  Ught  is  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  element  of 
the  solar  ray. 

QuanovB. — ^What  experiment  Qlustrates  this  f  What  are  the  relations  which  chlorine 
Bttstaiiui  to  hydrogen  in  combination  ?  Illustrate  by  example.  What  is  the  theory  of  bleach- 
log  by  diloiine  f  By  oaone  t  What  is  said  of  the  permanent  of  the  bleaching  eiliBet  of 
of  these  agvitoY 


u> 
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port,  the  whole  stracture  falls.  Colors  once  removed  by  the  action  of  chllmne 
or  ozone  can  never  be  restored ;  and  in  this  respect  these  two  substances  dif- 
fer from  most  other  bleaching  agents. 

The  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  may  be  most  con- 
veniently used.  If  wo  pour  a  little  of  this  solution  upon  red  ink,  red  wine, 
the  blue  tincture  of  red  cabbage,  of  Utmus,  (Jn. indigo  solution,  or  on  ordinary  *" 
writuig  ink,  their  several  colors  almost  immediately  disappear.  Paper,  col- 
ored rags,  and  all  varieties  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  immersed  in  a  solution  or 
chlorine,  ar^  bleached  with  great  rapidity.  The  moist  gas  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach.  Fibres  of  wool  are  not 
bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  neither  is  it  usually  employed  for  ihe 
bleaching  of  silk.  It  has  no  action  upon  "India^"  or  printers'  inks,  for  the  . 
reason  that  the  coloring  matter  in  these  cases  consists  of  minutely-divided 
carbon,  which  does  not  combine  directly  with  chlorine.*  By  contact  with 
chlorine  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  texture  of  almost  all  oi^ganio 
substances  is  weakened  and  destroyed.  This  may  be  specially  noticed  in 
cases  where  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  have  been  wet  with  a  chlorine  solution, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry,  without  previous  thorough  washing. 

355.  Dlsilifecting  and  Deodorizing  Action  of  Chlorine* 
. — Chlorine  acts  upon  noxious  and  odorous  vapors  and  organic  compounds  to. 
decompose  and  destroy  them,  in  tlio  same  way  as  it  dpes  upon  coloring  agents. 
It  differs  essentially  in  its  action  from  many  substances  used  in  fumigation, 
such  as  burnt  paper,  vinegar,  pastiles,  perfumes,  and  the  like,  inasmuch  as, 
while  the  latter  only  disguise  the  ill  odors,  or  mophitic  atmosphere,  by  substi- 
tuting one  smell  for  another,  the  chlorine  absolutely  destroys  the  noxious 
matter  itself. 

The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  care.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  ("  cldoride  of  lime"),  mixed  with  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  shallow  vessels,  if  possible  upon  a  high  shelf.  This 
compound  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  chlorine  being  evolved  £Uls  slowly  down,  and  is  di£fused  through  the 


*  A  very  elegant  application  of  chlorine  to  bleaching  purposes  is  made  in  the  printii^ 
of  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  The  vhite  spots,  irhich  constitute  their  peculiarity,  are 
thus  produced ;  First  of  all,  the  whole  fabric  is  dyed  of  one  uniform  tint,  and  dried. 
Afterward  many  layers  of  these  handkerchiefs  are  pressed  together  between  lead  plates, 
perforated  with  holes  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  is  desired  to  appear.  Chlorine 
solution  is  now  poured  upon  the  upper  plate,  and  finds  access  to  the  interior  through  the 
perforations.  By  reason  of  the  great  pressure  upon  the  mass,  the  solution  can  not,  how- 
ever, extend  laterally  further  than  the  limits  of  the  apertures,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
bleaching  agent  is  localized  to  the  desired  extent,  and  figures  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  perforations  are  bleached  white  upon  a  dark  ground. — ^Failvday. 

QuBSTiONS.— How  may  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  be  illustrated  ?  What  are  ex- 
ceptions to  its  action?  What  effect  does  continued  contact  with  chlorine  have  npoa 
organic  substances?  What  is  the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  action  of  chlorine  ?  How 
does  chlorine  differ  in  its  action  from  many  fumigatiag  agents  ?  How  should  chlorine  be 
applied  for  disinfection  and  deodorizing  ? 
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room.  If  a  more  rapid  action  is  required,  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  from  a 
vessel  suspended  above  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon.  Another  method  is  to  suspend  in  the  apartment,  cloths 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  blcaching-powdcr ;  and  in  the  absence  of  bleaching- 
powder,  the  gas  may  bo  easily  generated  by  one  of  the  methods  already  de- 
described — care  being  taken  toavoid  excess.* 

356.  Compounds  of  Chlorin e. — Chlorme  combines  with  all  the 
non-metallic  elements,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  "With  many  of  them, 
however,  it  can  not  be  made  to  unite  directly.  It  enters  into  combination 
with  all  the  metals ;  and  with  a  large  number  of  them  directly,  with  an  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat.  The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine  are  termed 
ckhrides*  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead,  and  the  sub- 
chlorides  of  copper  and  mercury,  they  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
stid  in  thar  taste  and  general  phy.^ical  c*haracter,  resemble  common  salt. 
•  It  frequently  happens  that  chlorine  combines  with  the  same  metal  in  more 
proportions  than  one^  for  example;  with  iron,  a  protochloride  (Fe  CI)  and  a 
Besquichloride  (FeaCla)  may  be  formed;  and  with  platinum  a  protochloride 
(Pt  CI)  and  a  bichloride  (Pt  CI2) ;  and,  generally,  for  eaeh  oxyd  of  the  metal 
that  is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts,  a  corresponding  cliloride 
exists. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  solid ;  but  some  few  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  and  one,  the  perchloride  of  manganese  (Mna  CI')  is 
gaseous.  All  of  them  are  fusible  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  many 
are  readily  volatilized  in  the  operation ;  especially  ia  this  true  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  gold,  copper,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  several  others.  Geol- 
ogists have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  in  some  instances,  to  explain  the 
fonnation  of  mineral,  or  metallic  veins  in  the  rocky  strata  composing  the  crust 


*  '*  It  most  be  particalarly  borne  in  mind,  that  chlorine  in  any  form  must  only  be  used 
aa  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  health  that  our  houses  and 
rooms  be  properly  ventilated.  There  is  no  substitute  for  ventilation  any  more  than  for 
crashing  or  for  general  cleanliness.  Chlorine,  like  medicine,  ought  in  general  to  bo  used 
on  special  occasions,  and  under  advice.  In  a  sick-room,  where  ventilation  is  often  diffi" 
calt,  chlorine,  liberated  in  very  minute  quantities,  will  often  be  found  singularly  refresh- 
ing ;  bat  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  fumigation  with  chlorine,  all  metallic  articles  in 
the  apartment  ought  to  be  removed,  for  these  become  speedily  tarnished  by^he  action  of 
chlorine. 

**■  For  disinfecting  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  similar  places,  Prof.  Faraday  found  that 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  common  salt,  and  1  part  of  the  binoxyd  of  manganese,  when  acted 
upon  by  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and 
leJFt  till  cold,  produced  the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture  at  60°  F.,  in  shallow  pans  of 
earthen  ware,  liberated  its  chlorine  gfradually  but  perfectly  in  four  days.  The  salt  and 
the  manganese  were  well  mixed  and  used  in  charges  of  8|  pounds  of  the  mixture,  llio 
acid  and  water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about 
half  the  acid ;  after  cooling  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of  water  and  acid 
are  9  measnres  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter." 


QuuTiONB. — What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  ?    What  are  the  compounds 
of  chlorine  termed  ?    What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  chlorides  ? 

11      . 
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of  our  globe.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metals,  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  hayp 
been  sublimed  or  volatilized  hy  intense  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  through  openings  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  have  been  deposited,  as  thej 
cooled,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  foimd. 

Fomierly,  before  the  constitution  of  chlorine  was  iuUy  understood,  its  com- 
pounds with  the  metals  were  termed  muricUes,  The  names,  muriate  of  tin, 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  iron,  have  therefore  the  same  signification  as 
chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  iron,  eta 

357.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl.  —  Chlorohydric  Acid; 
Chloride  of  Hydrogen;  Muriatic  Acid, — This  substance, 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

It  was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure  form  of  a  gas,  in  1772  ;  and  in 
a  state  of  solution  in  water,  it  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  muri> 
atic  acid,  and  spirit  of  salt.  In  the  latter  condition  it  constitutes  a  strong, 
corrosive  acid  liquid. 

358.  Preparatio  n« — ^When  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together 
in  the  proportion  of  equal  volumes,  and  a  chemical  combination  is  effected 
between  them,  they  unite,  without  condensation,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  This  union  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light,  in  the  manner 
before  described  (§  353),  by  the  application  of  an  ignited  match,  or  by  the 
passage  o(  the  electric  spark — ^the  combination  in  the  latter  instances  being 
always  attended  with  an  explosion. 

For  experimental  purposes,  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  may  be  procured  by  heating  in  a 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork 
and  tube,  a  quantity  of  strong  commercial 
muriatic  acid.  The  gas  is  readily  given  off 
by  the  application  of  a  gentte  heat,  and  may 
be  collected  by  displacement  of  air  in  dry 
vessels.    (See  Fig.  117.} 

For  most  practical  purposes,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  common  salt.  When  the  process  is 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  glass  retort,  or  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  represented  \n  Fig.  117,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  6  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  5  of  water  may  be  taken.  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  follows : 
common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  when  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  uniting  vriih  tho 
chlorine  of  the  common  salt  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  oxygen  with 


Fig.  117. 


\ 


QuESTXCN s.—What  theory  has  been  proposed  to  aceount  for  the  origin  of  mineral  veins? 
What  are  mnrlates  t  What  Is  hydrocUorio  acid  ?  Hoir  may  it  be  prepared  i  Hoir  is  U 
prepared  for.praotieal  purposes? 
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the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  last  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  jEbrm 
sulphate  of  soda.    Expressed  in  symbols,  we  have — 

Common  salt.    Salph.  acid.        Water.         Sulphate  of  toda.    Hydroehlorie  add. 

NaCl   +    SO,    +    HO  —  NaO.SOj    +    HCl 

359.  Properties , — ^Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  acid  gas,  of  a  pe- 
culiar pungent  odor,  producing  white  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape,  by 
uniting  with  and  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  un- 
respirable,  but  is  much  less  nauseous  and  sufifocating  than  chlorine.  It  pro- 
duces coughing  when  breathed  in  even  the  most  dilute  condition.  It  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*24.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres at  50°  F.,  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  has  never  been 
frozen.  It  is  incombustible,  extinguishes  burning  bodies  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  dry  and  blue  litmus  paper  reddens  it. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  especially  characterized  by  a  most  intense  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  40°  P.  is  capable  of  absorbing 
about  480  tunes  its  bulk  of  gas — ^increasing  in  volume  thereby  about  one 
third,  and  acquiring  a  specific  gravity  of  1*51.  Water  of  a  higher  temperature 
absorbs  less.  A  piece  of  ice  passed  into  a  jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  stand- 
ing over  mercury  is  instantly  liquefied  by  it ;  and  the  gas  at  the  same  mo- 
ment disappearing  by  absorption,  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  the  jar.  By  reason 
of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  it  can  only  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
the  displacement  of  air.  -       « 

360.  Solntion  of  Hydroeliloric  Acid,  which  constittites 
the  liquid  acid,  or  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared by  generating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid^  and  allowing  it  to  pass  through  and 
become  absorbed  by  water. 

The  gas  is  conducted  from  the  retort  or  generating  vessel  into  a  series  of 
bpttles  or  jars  connected  with  each  other  and  filled  with  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  first  vessel  becomes  saturated  with  hydroeliloric  acid,  the  gas 
passes  over  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  third,  and  so  on,  saturating  each 
successively.  Several  contingencies,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  this 
operation ;  the  evolution  of  gas  may  take  place  so  rapidly  as  k)  rupture  the 
receivers,  or  the  .gas  delivered  slowly  may  be  absorbed  so  completely  by  the 
water  as  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  in  which  case  the  whole  liquid  contents  of 
the  receivers  flow  back  violently  into  the  retort,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
procesdL 


QuBSTio^g. — ^Explain  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  ease  ?  What  are  the  properties  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  f  What  in  said  of  its  attraction  for  water  ?  4i<Vhat  is  the  mnriatio 
acid  of  commerce  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  precautions  are  to  be  obsenred  in  its  pre- 
paration? 
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Wonlfe'ii  Appiratu*.— To  obviate  these  difflcultiea,  a  sericB  of 
peculiar- shaped  veasels,  known  as  "Woulfa'E  bottles,"  are  emploT^d.  These 
con^t  of  glass  jars,  or  bottles,  provided  with  three  Decks,  or  npertures,  (see 
Kg.  118),  each  of  which  ia  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  tube.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  gas  enters  ood  is  discharged  from  the  vesecS  will  be  readily 
understood  bj  an  inspection  of  the  flguK.  The  middle  spertore  is  filled  with 
a  eivnh  upright  tube,  called  the  "  saTetjr  tube,"  which  dips  beneath  the  Bur- 
bot il  the  liquid  conbtiued  in  the  vessel.  If  the  piossure  of  gas  becomes 
FKLlia. 


e,  the  water  ia  forced  np  the  oenler  tube,  and  the  prepsure  is  reKeved. 
If  a  Tacuum  ia  created,  air  outara  from  without  to  All  it  By  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrochlonc  acid  gas,  much  latent  heat  is  liberated,  sod  the  water 
which  absorbs  it  soon  becomes  elevated  in  temperature ;  to  obtain,  therclbre, 
the  most  concentrated  solution  of  gas,  it  is  neoesairj  that  the  receivers  should 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  surrounded  with  ice.  Connection  between  Iha 
separate  Woulfe's  bottles  is  effected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  India- 
rubber. 

Hydrochloric  add  solution,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  fuming,  when 
coocentratod,  on  exposure  to  air.  The  commercial  "  muriaUc"  acid  is  gener- 
ally of  yeUow,  or  straw  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  aiid  other  impa- 
rities. It  constitutes  one  of  the  three  great  acids  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  operations,  and  to  smne  extent  in  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic.  In  the  manufacture  of  "  soda  aali"  (carbonnte  of  soda),  by 
tiie  decomposition  of  common  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  prepared  as  an 
incidental  product  in  immense  quantities;  and  in  some  of  tlie  great  manu- 
^turing  establishments  of  Great  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  a  wasto  product, 
the  disposal  of  wliich  is  attended  with  ditHculQ'  and  expense.* 

•  H  wM  moil  to  tOew  th«  add  gu  lo  eKmpc  Inlo  the  tlr  by  meam  of  ■  cWmBS)',  on 
emerging  boa  the  lop  of  vblcli  tt  formtd,  in  contact  slth  molitnre,  vhlte  elonda  of  (old, 

qmanoHS.— Deicriba  Iho  caiutniction  mid  dbo  of  Voulfe'o  botUsL  Whil  irs  the 
phfilul  properties  nrh^irochloriculdKilutloDt    Wbat  an  Ua  B*M  I    Of  vhat  bTWHh 
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Free  hydrochloric  acid,  derived  from  the  salt  contained  in  food,  is  found  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice.  Its  presence,  and  that  of 
the  soluble  chlorides  in  solutioD,  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  white, 
curdy  precipitate,  when  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  is  added  to  the  liquid. 
This  precipitate — chloride  of  silver — ^is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

361.  Aqua  Begia. — Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. — The  name  of 
aqua  regia  {royal  water)  was  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  from  the  pewer 
that  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  the  "  king  of  tne 
metals.'' 

Gold  and  plathium  are  insoluble  in  either  acid  separately ;  but  when  the 
two  acids  arc  mixed,  they  mutually  decompose  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
the  metals — freo  chlorine,  and  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  an  oxyd  of  nitrogen 
being  liberated.  The  chlorine,  in  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  or  in  its 
nascent  stale  (page  1 62),  acts  upon  the  metals  and  dissolves  them — ^the  pro- 
ducts formed  beiug  chlorides. 

The  best  proportioas  o^aqiia  regia  are  one  of  nitric  acid  by  measure  to  two 
hydrochloric. 

362.  0  X  y  d  s  of  Chlorine . — ^Although  chlorine  and  oxygen  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  unite  directly,  several  compounds  of  these  ekments 
may  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods*  The  composition  and  names  of  the 
most  important  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 

Composition  by  weight. 

Symbol.  r  '■     ■■    • '  '  ~\ 

Hypochlorous  add CIO  85*5  cbloriae.    8  oxjgen. 

Chlorous  acid ClOs  355  "  24  *» 

Peroxyd  of  chlorine C104  .  855  "  32  " 

Chloric  acid CIO5  35-5  "  40  " 

Hyperchloric  add ClOi  35-6  "  66  " 

3G3.  Hypochlorons  Acid . — This  compound  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  red  oxyd  of  mercury.    It  is  a  yellow  gas,  readily 

irhich,  vafted  by  the  Trind,  produce  a  corroniye  rain,  most  ruinous  to  the  vegetation  of 
tbe  surrounding  country.  Many  soda  works  in  Great  Britain  were,  therefore,  indicted  as 
nnisances  on  this  account,  and  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  discharging  the 
fames  at  great  elevations,  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  become  so  diluted  by  admix- 
ture with  vapor  as  to  be  rendered  harmless.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  most  gigantio 
chimneys  ever  built  were  constructed.  One  near  Liverpool  is  4^  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  11  feet  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  million  of  bricks.  Another  at 
Glasgow  is  stiH  larger.  These  costly  stractures  have  not,  however,  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  condense  the 
gas  as  fast  as  it  is  liberated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  cold  water.  But  even  this, 
taken  in  oonnection  with  the  disposal  of  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  acid  formed,  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  many  arrangements  have  been  patented  to  effect  it. 

QUE8TIOX8. — Does  it  exist  in  the  animal  economy  ?  What  is  a  test  of  its  presence  ? 
What  is  aqua  regia?  Why  so  called?  How  is  it  enabled  to  dissolve  gold?  What  is  said 
of  the  ozyds  of  chlorine  ?    What  is  hypochiorous  aoid  ? 
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absorbed  by  water,  and  condensed  by  the  applidEktion  of  cold  into  an  orange- 
yellow  liquid. 

364.  Bleaching  Compounds . — ^Whcn  chlorine  gas  13  caused  to 
pass  through  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  or  over  hydrate  of  lime  (slacked 
lime),  it'  is  absorbed,  and  very  peculiar  compounds,  possessed  of  remarkable 
bleaching  properties,  are  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  tliat  the  bleaching 
agents  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts  uiider  the  names  of  chloride  of  lime 
(bleacliing  powder)  chloride  of  soda^  and  chloride  of  potash,  together  with 
what  are  called  "  disinfecting  fluids,"  are  prepared. 

^ese  compounds,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  an  oxyd  of  a  metal,  and  are  tcrooed 
hypochlorites.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  would 
be  represented  in  symbols  as  follows:  CaO,  CIO.  Other  authorities  deny  the 
formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  regard  the  compounds  in  question  as 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  an  oxyd.  According  to  this  latter 
view,  tlie  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime,  represented  in  symbols,  would  be  as 
follows :  CaO,  CI. 

365.  Chloride  of  Lime^or  Bleaching-Powder^  is  the  most  important 
of  aU  the  bleaching  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  is  tised  in  immense  quantities 
for  the  bleaching  of  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses. Its  manufacture  is  almost  a  monopoly  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  has  ever  proved  success- 
ful.* The  process  consists  essentially  in  exposing  fresh  slacked  lime,  spread 
out  upon  shelves  in  large  leaden  or  stone  chambers,  to  the  action  of  gaseous 
chlorine— the  operation  being  continued  until  the  lime  has  absorbed,  or  united 
with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  gas.  It  is  then  withdrawn,  and  made 
ready  for  transportation  by  enclosure  in  tight  casks..  As  thus  prepared,  it  ia 
a  soft  white  powder,  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  chlorine-like 
odor.  When  exposed  to  the  air  .it  is  readily  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  being 
absorbed,  and  chlorine  liberated. 

Ordinary  bleaching-powders  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  available  clilo- 
rine.  The  testing  of  their  commercial  value  is  termed  (Morimetryf  and  the 
method  adopted  generally  consists  in  ascertaining  by  experiment  how  many 
grains  of  a  particular  sample  are  required  to  destroy  the  color  of  a  known 
weight  of  indigo  in  solution.  The  result,  compared  with  the  results  of  certain 
standard  experiments,  gives  the  percentage. 


*  The  reason  -why  the  manafactare  of  bleaching-powder  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact,  that  it  can  only  be  economicaUy  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  which  procegi^^vfspishes  hydrochl  rio 
acid,  from  whence  chlorine  is  procured,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost ;  and  to  carry  on  .both  ^ 
operations  advantageously  requires  the  employment  of  great  capital  and  skill. 


QuESTiOKS. — How  are  the  ordinary  bleaching  compounds  and  "disinfecting  fluids** 
formed  f  What'  is  said  of  the  composition  of  these  compounds  ?  What  is  said  of  chloride 
of  toae  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ?    What  is  chlorimetry  ?    How  is  It  conducted  ? 
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What  is  called  "  Labarraque's  disinfecting  liquid,"  is  a  solution  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  soda^  similar  in  composition  to  bleaching-powder. 
*'  Burnet's  disinfecting,  fluid"  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  zinc. 

366.  Chloric  Acid)  ClOs. — ^This  compound  is  not  known  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  and  is  never  obtained  except  in  combination  with  water  (CIO* 
HO).  When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  bleaching  solution,  as  bdbre 
described,  is  formed.  This,  by  standing,  or  bj  tho  application  of  heat,  loses 
its  bleaching  property,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash ;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  separates  on 
concentrating  the  liquid,  into  shining  tabular  crystals.  In  this  reaction,  a  part 
of  the  potash  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  combining  with  one  portion  of  chlor- 
ine to  form  chloric  acid,  while  the  potassium  is  taken  up  by  a  second  portion 
of  the  same  substance;  or  in  symbols: — 

6  01+6  KO— KO,C105+5  KCl 

Chlorates  of  other  bases  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 
- 36T.  Propertie s. — All  of  the  chlorates,  when  exposed  to  moderate 
heat,  undergo  decomposition,  and  liberate  oxygen  most  abundantly;  they 
are,  therefore,  generally  used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  (§  281).  When 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal,  the  chlorates  deflagrate  with  scintillations,  and 
when  heated  with  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they  explode  violently  (§  286).  Mere  friction, 
also,  with  these  elements  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  detonation ;  for  example,  if  a 
half  a  grain  of  sulphur  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  friction  is  attended  with  a  series  of  small  explosions. 
A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  a  little  charcoal,  was  formerly 
used  as  a  percussion  powder  for  gun-caps ;  but  its  action  upon  the  locks  was 
f(mnd  to  be  highly  corrosive. 

Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  chlorate,  bums  in  the  same  manner  as  touch- 
■pa:peT. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  to  substituto  cidorate  of  potash  in  place  of  niter  (saltpeter)  in  tho 
manufacture  of  gunpowder;  but  the  liability  to  accidental  explosion  was  so 
greatly  increased,  that  the  enterprise  was  speedily  abandoned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, stOl  used  to  a  very  groat  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-works^  and 
especially  in  the  production  of  colored  fires. 

308.  Peroxyd  of  Chlorine,  CIO4.  HypocUoric  Acid. — ^This  sub- 
stance^ which  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  great  danger, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  chlorate  of  potash  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
gas  of  a  yellow  color,  wliich  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light, 
and  at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  its  elements  separate 


Questions. —What  are  Labarraque's  and  Burnet's  disinfecting  flaids  ?  What  is  said  of 
chloric  acid?  How  is  chlorate  of  potash  prepared?  What  are  tho  properties  of  tho 
cMorates  ?  For  what  purposes  are  they  practicaUy  employed  ?  What  is  said  of  peroxyd 
of  ehlorine? 
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Willi  a  moat  violent  explosion.     Mero  Gootsct  with  man;  ooiabiist!ble  matters 
also  occiifflou  tui  immediate  cxplosiuo. 

Sovne  of  the  properties  of  this  angular  compound  n&j  be  eiperimentally 
illustrated  witliout  danger.  If  a  faw  grajne  of  loaf  sugar  and  cliiorate  of  pot- 
sbIi  be  separatoly  pulverized,  and  mixeil  tf^tlier  in  equal  proportiocB,  with- 
out tKction,  tlie-adilitioD  of  a  ^ngle  drop  of  sulphuric  add,  let  tail  from  tbo 
ond  of  a  glass  rod,  will  produce  instaDtaueous  and  blilUaat  deflagration.  -  The 
diomjcal  reaction  which  occasions  this  result  is  as  follows;  The  sulphuric 
ncid  decomposes  tlio  tblorale  of  potash,  and  liberates  peroxyd  of  chlorine ; 
this,  in  turn,  by  contact  with  the  sugar,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  heat  suf- 
DcienC  to  produce  combustion. 

Anotlior  very  brilliant  experiment  conwsta  in  bringing  phosphorus  in  contact 

■with  pcrojcyd  of  clilorino  under  water  at  the  very  instaQl  ol  its  development. 

A  deep  glass  vessel  being  diosen  (;t  craiical  wine-glasa  will  answer),  a  few 

small  pieces  of  piiosphoms  are  first  ttiiowu  in,  and  the  glass  two  thitiis  filled 

with  water.     Crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the 

phosphorus  employed,  are  then  allowed  to  fall  throuijli  tlie  water  aud  settla 

upon  tba  phosphorus.     All  that  now  remmiiH  to  bo 

'  done  is  to  Ining  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  tho  two, 

which  is  easily  accomplished  by  loeaua  oi  a  dropping- 

luhe,  or  small  ghisa  tube  and  tunnel — tho  extremity 

et  either  ol  which  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 

mixture,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  caused  to  touch  the 

Bolid^  without  mixing  with,  and  suffering  dilution  by, 

tho  water.   (See  Pig.  119.)   Peraxyd  of  cblorino  being 

rapidly  evolved,  tho  phosphoruH  reacts  upon  it,  and 

flashes  ot  a  beautiful  greert  light  under  water,  attended 

with  a  crackliog  noise,  are  produced. 

The  two  other  principal  compounds  ol  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  chlorous  and  perchloric  acid,  although  of  scienUfio  iutereat,  are  of  no 
pracUcal  importance. 

369.  Chloride  of  Kitrogen. — The  sii^lo  compound  which  chlorina 
is  kuown  lo  form  with  nitrogen,  a  especially  worthy  ot  note  as  probably  the 
most  dangerous  ot  all  cliemical  combinationa 

When  a  bottle  o£  clilorine,  perfectly  free  from  greasy  mattar,  is  inverted 
over  a  leaden  dish  containing  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sal'ammoiiiao  (NHtCI)  in 
12  parts  of  water — tlie  mouth  o(  the  bottle  sEghtly  dipping  beneath  the  sur- 
Eice — drops  of  an  oUy-loolring  substance  will  gradually  form  upon  the  liquid 
and  fall  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  disli, — chlorine  slowly  disappearing.  The  fluid 
substance  thus  generated  is  diloride  ot  nitrogen.  During  tho  whole  openv- 
tton,  the  bottlo  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  face  is  protected  by  a  wire- 
gauae  mask,  and  tho  hands  by  thick  wooUon  gloves.  The  leaden  dish  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may,  after  a  lime,  however,  be  withdrawn 

Wlut  U  old  of  chlorida  of  nUii>- 
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from  undor  the  bottie,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  agitation  and  contact  with 
the  glass. 

As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  volatile,  oily  liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
odor.  When  heated  to  about  200°  P.,  or  when  merely  touched  with  a  greasy 
(Substance,  with  phosphorus  or  an  alkali,  or  even  when  subjected  to  the  slight- 
est friction  or  jarring,  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light  and  a  violence  that  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  G-lass  and  cast-iron  in  proximity  to  it,  are  shattered 
iutu  fragments,  and  a  single  drop  has  been  known  to  cause  a  perforation 
tiirough  a  thick  plank.  A  leaden  vessel  yields  to  its  effects,  and  is  merely 
indented. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  this  body  la  not  certainly  known ;  neither  are 
» the  principles  involved  in  its  remarkable  reactions  at  all  understood.    Sim- 
ilar compounds  of  nitrogen  may  also  be  formed  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  cy- 
anogen. 

B70.  History  of  Bleachin  g. — ^The  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  great  industrial  art  of  bleaching  appropriately  connects  itself  with 
the  subject  of  chlorine.  Before  the  discovery  yd  application  of  this  element, 
the  operation  of  bleaching  cotton  and  linen  consisted  essentially  in  washing 
and  boiling  the  fabrics  in  hot  water,  with  soap  and  alkaUes,  and  subsequently 
exposing  them  for  a  lengthened  period  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  light  and 
air.  These  operations  were  successively  repeated,  and  the  time  required  to 
render  a  piece  of  linen  white  and  suitable  for  market,  varied  from  four  to 
eight  months.  During  the  16th  and  Itth  centuries,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  an 
almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  almost  all  the  linen  goods 
manufactured  in  Plurope  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached.  The  Dutch 
affixed  their  imprint  on  all  goods  bleached  by  them,  which  were  afterward 
known  as  "Hollands,'  a  term  applied  to  linens  even  at  the  present  day. 
-  This  method  of  bleaching  was  extremely  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  in  the  operation,  but  also  from  the  great  extent 
of  grass- land  necessary  for  the  spreacUng  of  the  cloths.  Goods  thus  exposed 
out-of-doors  served  as  a  temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  the  old  statute 
laws  of  England  abound  in  severe  penalties  against  trespassers  upon  bleach- 
fleMs. 

The  decolorizing  action  observed  to  take  place  when  organic  products  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  is  explained  on  the  same 
general  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine  (§  354) ;  viz.,  the  coloring  com- 
pound is  broken  up  by  the  abstraction  or  imion  of  its  hydrogen  constituent 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  dew  and  aqueous 
vapors,  it  being  a  fact  that  "grass-bleaching"  is  most  rapid  at  those  seasons 
and  times  when  the  deposit  of  dew  is  most  copious  and  abundant.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  exerts  some  efifbct,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  known  to  be  essential,  inasmuch,  as  the  bleach- 
ing will  not  take  place  in  the  dark. 

QuxsnowB.— What  are  iti  characteristic  properties?    What  was  the  origiiwi. method 
of  bleaching  ?    What  is  said  of  th«  early  history  of  bleaching  ? 
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One  of  tho  improToments  in  bleaching  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  that  of 
*' souring,"  which  consisted  in  steeping  the  goods  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  sour  milk;  but  about  the  jear  1750,  very  dilute  sulphuric  add  was 
substituted  in  its  place.    This  simple  change  was  a  most  important  discov^y, 
inasmuch  as  it  shortened  the  time  required  for  bleaching  linen  by  nearly  three  - 
months,  and  greatly  reduced  the  expense.    In  &ct,  the  operation  of  *'  souring" . 
by  sulphuric  add  still  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  modem  processes  of  : 
bleaching. 

In  1786,  Berthollet,  a  French  diemist,  while  repeating  some  experiments  on,, 
chlorine,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  ascertained  that  a- 
solution  of  tills  gas  in  water  was  capable  of  destroying  vegetable  colors,  and 
he  was  hence  led  to  suggest  its  implication  to  bleaching.     About  this  time . 
Berthollet  was  visited  by  James  Watt,  of  England,  celebrated  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  steam-engine,  to  whom  he  related  the  results  of  his  experiments.. 
Watt,  on  his  return  to  England,  practically  examined  the  subject,  and  made- 
a  successfbl  trial  of  bleadiing  with  the  new  agent,  at  an  establishment  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.    From  thence  its  use  rapidly  extended  throughout  Greats 
Britain.  .  , 

The  introduction  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent,  like  all  other  great  dis- 
coveries which  tend  to  overturn  old  practices,*encountcred  a  most  strenuous 
opposition. 

The  first  method  of  using  it,  consisted  in  saturating  cold  water  with 
the  gas,  and  immersing  the  goods  to  be  bleached  in  the  solution.  Heat 
being  applied,  the  chlorine  was  evolved  from  the  water  and  acted  upon  the 
coloring  matters.  The  difficulties  which  attended  this  procedure  were,  that 
the  gas  was  evolved  so  abundantly,  that  the  workmen  were  unable  to  endure 
it,  and  the  strength  of  the  doth  also  was  impaired.  A  defect  of  the  goods, 
becoming  yellow  after  some  days,  led  to  the  operation  of  boiling  in  alkaline 
leys,  when  it  was  discovered  that  solutions  of  the  alkalies  not  only  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  chlorine  than  water,  but  hold  it  with  greater  affinity — not 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  affect  the  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time ' 
imparting  it  regularly  and  effectively  to  fabrics  in  contact  with  them.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  prepared  the  way  for  the  further  discovery,  in  1798, 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Scotland,  of  the  compound  known  as  "  chloride  of  lime," 
or  "bleaching-powder,"  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  already  described 
(§  365).*    During  all  this  period  the  constitution  of  the  bleaching  ag^nt  in 

*  Chlorine,  in  its  combination  with  lime,  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  mann-  . 
facturer,  and  can  be  used  with  any  amount  of  violence,  so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of 
its  powers.    It  may  be  developed  at  once,  if  desired,  or  its  evolution  can  be  effected  by 
the  slowest  degrees.    It  is  possible  to  so  dilute  bleaching-powder  with  water,  that  it  shall . 
exercise  no  bleaching  effect  of  itself,  but  this  effect  shall  be  developed  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  a  third  substance.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  making  an  exceedingly  dilute 

QxrESTiONS.->What  improvement  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  ?  What  was  the  next 
advance  in  the  art?  What  did  Berthollet  discover?  What  followed  Berthollet* s  discoV' 
ery  ?  What  was  tho  first  method  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  ?  What  difficulties  were  en- 
countered ?    How  were  they  overcome  ? 
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qlieatioii  was  unknown,  it  being  regarded  as  a  compound  containing  osygen, 
termed  "  oxy-muriatic  acid;"  and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  demonstrated  its  true  elemsntaiy  character,  and  called  it  chlorine. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  discovery 
and  practical  application  of  chlorine  may  be  formed  from  the  following  &ct3: 
bleadiing  operations,  which  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  required  from 
four  to  eight  months,  are  now  accomplished  in  comparatively  few  hours ;  the 
quantity  of  cloih  bleached  by  several  of  the  large  establishments  of  England 
and  the  United  States  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  yards  per  day; 
and  it  has  been  further  estimated  that  all  the  available  labor  of  the  civilized 
world  would  at  the  present  time  be  insufficient  to  supply,  by  the  old  process, 
the  present  demand  and  consumption  of  bleached  cottons  and  linens. 

The  operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  for  cotton  &brics  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows: — "All  cotton  fibers  are  covered  with  a  resinous  substance, 
winch,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  also  with 
a  jeUow  coloring  matter,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  cotton,  is  so  marked  as  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  fabric  made  from  it,  as  in  nankeen,  which 
is  manufactured  in  China  from  a  native  brown  cottoa  In  some  varieties  of 
cotton  the  quantity  of  coloring  mater  is  so  small  that  the  &ibric  would  not  re- 
quire bleaching  were  it  not  for  the  impurities  acquired  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing." 

The  first  process  of  bleaching  is  called  "  singeing,"  and  consists  in  passing 
the  doth  with  great  rapidity  over  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder.  This  bums,  or 
"singes"  off  the  fibrous  down  or  "nap"  fi:om  the  sur&ce  of  the  cloth,  render- 
is^  it  smooth  and  more  suitable  for  the  reception  of  colors,  in  subsequent 
operations  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

After  singeing  the  goods  are  placed  in  large  hollow  wheels,  eacii  of  which 
has  four  compartments,  with  openings  upon  its  face.  (See  Fig.  120).  Water 
being  admitted  into  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  pipe  concentric  with  the 

solatlon  of  chloride  of  lime  in  wtiter ;  so  dilute  that  a  solution  of  indigo  poured  into  it  is 
not  perceptibly  decolorized.  If  ve  now  add  a  third  or  disturbing  agency,  in  the  form  of 
a  fetr  drops  of  acid  of  any  kind,  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  decoloration  takoi  place.  A 
very  beautiful  application  of  this  property  is  made  in  calico-printing.  Suppose  it  is  de- 
sired to  produce  a  vhite  pattern  on  a  colored  ground — ^white  dots  or  leaves,  for  example, 
on  a  field  of  bright  red,  the  red  being  a  color  removable  by  the  agency  of  chlorine — this  re* 
salt  is  effected  by  the  foUoiring  course  of  manipulation :  The  whole  fabric  is  first  dyed  of 
a  uniform  color,  and  then  the  form  of  the  desired  pattern  is  compressed  upon  the  cloth 
with  stamps  coated  with  some  substance  containing  a  very  weak  acid.  An  acid  known  as 
citric  acid  (a  crystalline  solid),  mixed  with  gum,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
fabric  is  now  dried,  and  still  exhibits  an  uniform  color.  No  sooner,  however,  is  it  dipped 
in'a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  than  the  citric  acid  sets  up  Just  that  amount  of  local 
decompoflition  necessary  to  affect  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine,  which  immediately 
bleaches  out  the  stamped  pattern,  leaving  the  unstamped  portions  of  the  fabric  unchanged. 
The  material  which  thus  effects  the  liberation  of  chlorine,  is  termed  a  mordanty  and  the 

operation  is  dUled  **inordan^n^." — Fabaday. 

I'    '  ■  ■      II    i  i  i      i  .  i  .         .  I    I     ■  I  I . » 

Qi7ESnoN8.->Ennmerate  some  of  the  results  which  have  followed'  Uie  discovery  and 
applioatian  of  chlorine.  What  is  the  natural  state  of  cotton  fibers?  -  What  are  the  sne- 
cessive  operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  ? 
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axis,  the  wheel  is  caused  lo  rotata  rapidjj,  aod  the  clotli,  bj  agitMiaa  aod 
dashiog  of  tlie  water,  U  apeedilj'  attd  Ui<nxiugbl;  washed. 


Ths  next  operaljon  consists  m  boiling  the  cloth  in  rii  aJkalina  solution, 
which  ramoTes  all  ihe  greasy  Mid  resinous  mattora.  This  is  effected  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  tliB  cloth  is  placed  io  large  Tats,  oa  a  grating,  or  prrforaud 
fiilse  bottom,  througli  which,  from  a  compartment  bciow,  rises  a  pipe,  flimisbed 
on  ila  oxtremity  with  a  curved  iron  cover.  (See  Fig.  121.)  A  boiling  solu- 
tion of  alkali  is  forced,  by  steam  pressure,  from  tho  compartment  below  the 
Tat  np  through  this  pipe,  and  striking  against  the  cover,  is  reflected  upon  the 
goods  in  tho  form  of  a  shower ;  thence  filWring  tlirough  tho  testure  of  the 
cloth,  the  liquor  runs  back  mlo  the  lower  compartoieDt,  to  be  again  heated  by 
steam,  and  forced  up  ea  before.  This  process  is  continued  for  about  Beven 
hours,  and  at  its  conciusion  the  color  of  the  cloth  is  darker  than  at  the  out- 
set, Tito  clolii  is  then  washed  agaju  in  the  wheels,  and  next  steeped  in  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  Ume,  in  largo  vats,  for  about  six  iiourej 
it  even  thea  is  not  white,  but  of  a  gray  appearance. 

In  tho  next  process,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  four  iours  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorioe  takes  place  through- 
out the  subatanco  of  the  clotli,  aud  it  immediately  assumes  a  bleached  ap- 
pearance. The  same  operations  of  washing,  boiling,  bleaching,  and  sooiing, 
are  then  successively  repeated,  in  tesa  time,  until  at  length  the  cloth  is  perfectly 
whitened. 

The  lei^th  of  time  required  for  all  these  operations  ia  from  24  to  ^3  boara  ; 
one  parcel  of  goods  succeeding  another  in  each  s 
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eees,  so  that  aH  flie  departmenla  of  a  bleachery  are  in  full  operation  at  tha 
same  time.  The  labor  of  baodling  the  cloth,  which  may  eecm  very  great,  is 
near^  all  performed  by  machinery,  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  very  aliglit  ex-, 
penao— the  average  cost  of  bleaching  cotton  tabriia  not  exceeding  one  cent 
Fia.  121. 


per  yard.    Cottons  Buhjeoted  to  bleaching  lose  about  10  per  cent,  in  weight 
Wool  is  bleached  by  washing,  and  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  burning  autphur. 


Sjuivalenl,  127,     Si/mbol,  I.     Spedjk  gravity  of  vapor,  8'T. 
S7I.  History. — Iodine  waa  discovered  in   1411   by  M. 
Courtoia,  a  chemical  manufacturer  of  Paris. 

He  noticed  that  a  dark-colored  liquor,  left  after  the  preparation  of  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weodn  powcrtWly  corroded  bis  kettles,  and  that  when 
milphuric  acid  was  added  io  the  liquor,  a  brown  Hutiatance  separated,  which 
on  tiie  application  of  heat  was  converted  into  a  violet-colored  vapor.  A  sub- 
Bequent  Bxamination  showed  that  the  subslaoce  in  question  was  a  new  ele- 
ment— Iodine, 

*••.  Natural  BiHtory  — Iodine  ia  widely,  but  sparingly  distributed 
in  nature.  In  the  ino^^anic  kingdom  it  a  n  constituent  of  all  sea-water,  of 
many  mineral  springs  (Saraloga,  Carlsbad,  etc,),  and  also  of  certain  rare  min- 
vrsXa.     In  the  organic  kingdom,  it  exiala  probably  'v\  all  marine  plants,  but 
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more  abundantly  in, some  species  than  in  others;  also  in  sponges,  in  tho- 
oyster  and  other  sea-moUusks,  and  in  some  fishes  {%.  &,  cod-liver  oil).  It  is 
always  found  in  combination  with  other  substances — generally  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  or  magnesium. 

372.  Preparation . — The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is 
manu&ctured  at  Glasgow,  from  "  kelp,"  which  is  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds  col- 
lected and  burned  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  kelp  is 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  saline 
matters — carbonate  of  soda,  conmion  salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  etc.  When 
these  substances  are  separated  from  the  solution  by  partial  eyaporatton  and 
crystallization,  there  remains  behind  a  dark-colored  liquor,  which  contains 
iodine.  This  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxyd  of  manganese,  when 
the  iodine  distils  over  as  a  purple  vapor,  which  is  collected  in  receivers  and 
condensed  to  a  solid  by  cooling.  A  ton  of  kelp  yields  9  pounds  of  iodine. 
The  cliief  uses  of  iodine  are  for  medicine,  photography,  and  to  some  extent  in 
dyeing. 

373.  PropertiiBs . — ^Iodine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  is 
a  solid,  and  is  generally  obtained  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  bluish-black 
scales,  which  possess  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  metallic  luster.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  225°  F.,  and  boils  at  350°,  forming  a  magnifice||  purple 
vapor,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  (fwcJiyc,  viokt-cobred).    This  property 

Via  122  ™^^  ^®  beautifully  illustrated  by  heating  a  few  grains  <k 
iodine  in  a  glass  fiask,  or  test  tube,  over  a  spirit-lamp.  (See 
Fig.  122.)  On  withdrawing  the  heat  the  vapor  condenses, 
and  forms  brilliant  crystals  of  solid  iodine  upon  the  sides  of 
the  flask. 

.  Dropped  on.a  red  hot  surface  iodine  melts,  and  as  a  liquid 
assumes  the  spheroidal  state  (§  154),  forming  a  splendid  ex- 
periment. 

Iodine,  when  taken  inwardly,  acts  in  large  doses  as  an  ir- 
ritant poison ;  but  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  most  valuable 
^oedicine.  Long  before  its  discovery,  the  ashes  of  a  burnt 
sponge  were  often  prescribed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
certain  diseases.  Their  effect  is  now  known  to  have  been 
due  to  the  iodine  contained  in  them.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  and  most  or- 
ganized substances  of  a  brown  color,  and  gradually  corrodes  them.  Water 
\  forms  with  it  a  yellow  solution,  but  dissolves  it  only  in  very  smaQ  quantity —  ■ 
1  part  in  7,000.  Its  bleachmg  properties  are  very  feeble.  Alcohol,  etlier, 
and  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iodine,  dissolve  it  freely. 

374.  Iodine  attacks  the  metals  rapidly.  Iron  or  zinc  placed  in  water  wftlT 
it  are  readily  dissolved,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  being  formed.  Some  of  the 
combinations  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  their  briUiant 

QnisBTiovs. — ^How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  f  From  what  cirenmstance 
does  it  derive  its  name  ?■.  What  are  the  efEects  of  iodine  upon  the  animal  system  ?  Whal 
is  said  of  its  combinations  wi&  the  metals  ? 
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colora.  An  Illustration  of  this  fonns  an  easy  and  striking  experiment.  Place 
in  three  test  tubes  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water;  if  we  add  to 
the  first  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  we  ob- 
tain a  beautiful  salmon-colored  precipitate,  which  almost  immediately  changes 
to-'scarlet  ^A.  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  added  to  the  second,  produces  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate;  and  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  melxjury  added  to  the 
third,  a  green  precipitate. 

The  distinctive  test  for  iodine  is  a  solution  of  starch,  with  which  it  strikes 
a  deep  blue  color.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  cold,  and  no  alkali  must 
be-  iMresent  This  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment  as  follows : — Draw  or 
paint  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  figures  in  starch  paste,  and  expose  the  paper  to 
the  vapor  arising  from  iodme  thrown  upon  a  hot  surface.  The  figures,  which 
w«!»-"b^re  colorless,  immediately  become  blue.  If  a  little  of  the  tincture  of 
iodioe  be  dropped  upon  flour,  potatoes,  eta,  the  presence  of  starch  in  these 
beetled  will  be  indicated. 

Iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  add,  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and  with 
oxygen,  in  several  proportions,  to  form  both  oxyds  and  adds.  Its  pnndpal 
oxygen  compound  is  iodic  acid,  lOg. 

The  most  important  compound  of  iodine  is  that  which  results  fix)m  its  union 
with  potassium,  forming  a  white  crystallizable  salt,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
also  termed  the  ^'  hydriodate  of  potash"  (EI).  It  Is  in  this  condition  that 
iodine  is  chiefly  used  in  modidne,  and  also  in  photographic  operations. 

SECTION    YII. 

BROMINE.  ^ 

EquivcUenif  80.     Symbol^  Br.     Specific  gravity  of  vapor,  5*3. 

375.  History — Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Ballard, 
a  French  chemist,  in  1826,  in  the  "  mother,"  or  residual 
liquor  left  after  the  crystallization  and  separation  of  the 
salts  of  sea- water. 

,^76^  Distribution . — ^It  exists  in  all  sea-water  in  minute  quantity, 
^ISB&rvXlj  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  the  gallon ;  and  for  the 
most  part  in  combinatipn  with  magnesium,  forming  bromide  of  magnesium. 
ItJs  Also  found  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  minerals. 

8*7?.  Preparation  . — ^Bromine  is  prepared  by  passing  into  the  mother 
liquor  of  sea-water  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  then  agitatmg .  the  liquor 
with  et^er.  The  dilorine  sets  the  bromine  free  from  its  combinations,  and 
the  ether  dissolves  it.  After  standing  for  a  little  time,  the  etherial  solution, 
having  a  fine  red  color,  separates  and  floats  at  the  top. 

378.  Pifoperties  • — ^Bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 

QnxsnoNS.— What  is  the  diatinctiTe  test  of  iodine?  What  is  the  pftndpal  salt  of 
iodine  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  bromine  discovered  ?  What  is  said  of  its  disfeributioa 
in  nature  f    How  is  bromine  obtained  ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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is  a  red  liquid,  so  deep  in  color  as  to  be  nearly  opaque.  It  is  extremely  vcja- 
tile,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in  very  close  vessels.  A  few  drops  slightly 
warmed  in  a  glass  flasl^  v(riU  fill  the  vessel  with  blood-red  yapors.  Its  odor 
is  somewhat  like  chlorine,  but  more  ofifensive ;  hence  the  name  Bpu/zoc,  lad 
odor.  When  ^swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  a  singlefdrop  upon 
the  beak  of  a  bird  ia  said  to  occasion  instant  death.  It  rabidly  destroys  all 
organic  tissues,  and  stains  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  boils  at  145^  F., 
and  when  exposed  to  a  cold  of  — 10°  F.,  fireezes  into  a  crystalline  solid. 
Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  ireely 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  directly  with  many  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  bromides — ^the  act  of  combination  being  often  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
plosive evolution  of  light  and  heat  This  may  be  experimentally  shown  by 
cautiously  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  antimony  or  tin  upon  a  few 
drops  of  bromine  contained  in  a  deep  strong  glass.  In  short,  the  properties 
of  bromine  greatly  resemble  those  of  chlorine,  but  they  are  less  strongly 
developed. 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  photographic  processes,  and  sometimes  in 
medicine. 

But  one  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  is  known,  viz.,  bromic  acid, 
BrOs ;  it  also  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr. 

SECTION    VITI. 

FLUORINE. 

Equivalent^  19.     Symbol^  F.     ITieoreticaZ  Density j  1-31. 

879.  History.  —  Of  this  element  but  little  is  known 
except  from  its  compounds. 

Its  affinities  for  the  other  elements  are  so  poweiful,  and  its  action  on  tha 
human  system  is  so  deleterious,  that  its  isolation  has  been  regarded  as  almost 
impossible.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  several  chemists 
have  succeeded  in  separating  it  from  all  other  bodies,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless 
gas.  In  its  general  nature  and  properties  it  undoubtedly  resembles,  and  ia 
closely  alUed  to,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  only  compound  in  which  it  exists  in  nature  in  any  abundance,  is  a 
compound  of  lime,  called  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  This  mineral  ia 
found,  in  great  quantity  and  beauty,  in  Derbyshu*,  England,  and  from  it 
the  well-known  ornaments  known  as  "Derbyshire  spar,"  are  manu&ctured. 
Fluorine  is  also  found  in  a  great  variety  of  other  minerals,  and  exists  in  mi*- 
nute  quantities  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  decomposed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  fluorine  transferred  from  one  body  to  another ;  but  so  great  is  its  affinity 
for  the  metals,  and  for  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glass,  that  in  passing  out  from 

Questions. — Hbw  does  bromhie  act  upon  the  metals  ?  What  are  Its  uses  ?  What  its 
compounds?  What  is  known  of  fluorine?  What  is  said  of  its  distributiou  in  nature f 
Why  is  it  difflciilt  to  isollite  fluorine  ? 
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a  state  of  combination,  it  combines  again  immediately  with  tho  material  of 
the  vessel  containing  it. 

379.  llydroflnoric  Acid,  HF.—Fluorin#is  not  known  to 
unite  with  oxygen  under  any  circumstances,  but  with  hy- 
drogen it  forms  a  very  remarkable  compound,  "  hydroflu- 
oric acid/' 

This  substance  is  formed  by  heating  powdered  fluor-spar  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  platinum  or  lead  retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver  of  the  same 
motal,  whidk  is  kept  cool  by  immersion^in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  chemical 
reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Flaoride  of  calciam.    Snlphurie  Add.  Snip.  lime.         HydrofluoriQ  add. 

CaF     +    SOs  HO    —    CaO,  SOa     +•  HF 

The  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  condens- 
ible  by  cold  into  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  evolves  white,  suffocating 
fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air;  its  attraction  for  water  is  very  great,  and 
when  poured  into  it,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron.  As  vapor,  and  as  an 
aqueous  solution,  it  attacks  and  readily  dissolves  glass,  and  all  compounds 
containing  silica^  together  with  some  mineral  substances  that  no  other  acid 
can  affect.     This  property  is  often  made  available  for  etching  upon  glass. 

In  its  most  concentrated  form,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  most  dangerous  sub- 
stance, and  is  more  destructive  of  animal  tissues  than^any  other  known  agent. 
The  most  minute  drop  upon  the  skin  occasions  a  deep  and  painful  bum,  often 
terminating  in  an  ulcer  difficult  to  cure.  Its  vapor  is  also  in  the  highest  de- 
gree corrosive. 

The  peculiar  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  vapor  upon  glass  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated without  danger,  by  the  following  experiment.  Place  in  a  small  leaden 
dish,  or  an  earthen  cup,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  a  little 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  add  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
sufficient  to  form  with  it  a  tliin  paste.  Cover  the  cup 
with  a  piece  of  window-glass  which  has  received 
a  coating  of  wax,,  and  from  some  parts  of  which 
the  wax  has  been  removed,  by  scratcliing  with  a 
needle  or  other  pointed  instrument.  (See  Fig.  122.) 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  remove  the  wax  by 
meilttng  and  washing  with  oil  of  turpentine,  when  those  parts  of  the  glass  left 
hwQ  will  be  found  to  bo  deeply  corroded.  The  same  result  can  also  be  ob- 
i  lined  in  the  course  of  a  few  muiutes,  by  a  gentle  application  of  heat  to  the 
cu^  containing  the  mixture. 

QtTB8TT03»s. — ^Wbat  is  it*  most  remarkable  compound  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are 
its  properties  ?  Hov  does  it  act  upon  organic  substances  ?  How  may  its  action  on  glass 
bciUastrated? 
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SECTION    IX. 

SULPHUE. 

Equivakntf  16.     Symbol,  S.     Specific  gravity,  1*98,  in  vapor,  6.65. 

380.  Natural  History  and  DistribntioD.  — Sulphur  is 
an  element  abundantly  distributed  in  pature,  most  exten- 
sively as  a  mineral  product,  but  widely  and  in  small  quan- 
tities as  a  constituent  of  animals  and  vegetables.*  It  has 
been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Sulphur  is  fbiind  in  a  native,  or  uncombined  state,  in  all  volcanic  districts ; 
and  in  Sicily  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  it  exists  in  immense  beds 
in  the  earth.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  occur  as 
natural  productions  in  great  abundance,  especially  the  sulphurets  (sulphides) 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron-pjrites)  is  even 
employed  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  In  an  oxydized  condition,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  still  moro  widely  difiused  in  combination  with  various  earths,  as  t^o 
sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia^  bar3rta,  etc.  Nearly  one  half  the  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  is  sulphur. 

381.  Most  of  the  sulphur  used  in  the  arts  ia  obtained  from  Sicily  and  the 
volcanic  districts  of  southern  Italy,  the  former  exporting  about  1,540,000 
cwts.  yearly.  It  is  generally  subjected,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug  from  the 
earth,  to  a  rough  purification  by  fusion,  and  is  brought  into  commerce  in  the 
form  of  amorphous,  or  semi-crystalline  masses.  Another  commercial  form  is 
roll  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  which  is  generally  the  produce  of  roasting  the 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  (pyrites),  collecting  the  evolved  fumes  in  con- 
densing chambers,  and  subsequently  fusing  the  sulphur  into  sticks.  "  Flowers 
of  sulphur,"  a  powder,  is  a  third  commercial  state  which  this  element  is  made 
to  assume ;  and  is  produced  by  distilling  sulphur  and  condensing  the  vapor. 

382.  Properties . — Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  a  yellow,  brit- 
tle solid,  which,  by  warmth  and  friction,  emits  a  characteristic  odor  (brim- 
stone odor).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  tasteless ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  more  so  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  some 
other  oils;  and  readily  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  .and  a  roll  of  sulphur,  when  grasped  by  the  warm  hand,  crackles  and 
frequently  falls  in  pieces  from  unequal  expansion.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  but  when  rubbed  develops  negative  electricity  abundantly. 

Sulphur  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emitting 
QuSbcating  fames  of  sulphurous  acid,  (the  familiar  odor  of  a  match).  It  has  a 
powerful  afi&nity  for  most  of  the  other  elements,  and  its  act  of  combination 

QxTESTiONs.— What  is  the  history  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  na- 
ture ?  From  whence  are  supplies  of  sulphur  chiefly  derived  ?  What  are  its  commercial 
forms  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solubility  ?  What  of 
Its  afftnity  for  other  elements  ?. 
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with  the  metals  to  form  sulphides^  or  solphiirets,  is  often  attended  with  an 
ovolution  of  light  and  lieat  This  fiict  may  be  experimentally  illustrated  by 
placing  in  a  flask  a  few  fragments  of  sulphur,  and  above  them  some  copper 
turnings;  on  the  application  of  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp,  vapor  of  sulphur 
rises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper,  enters  into  vivid  combination 
with  it 

388.  Allotropism  of  Sulphur.— One  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  sulphur  is  its  allotropism,  or 
power  of  existence  in  different  states. 

The  first  indication  of  .this  power  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it 
is  capable  of  assmning  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.     These  are  not  merely 
modifications  of  one  original  primary  figure  (to  which  cause  most  crystalhne 
vruiationa  can  bo  referred),  but  they  belong  to  two  different,  in-   piQ,  i23. 
convertible,   and  incompatible   systems  of  crystallization,   viz., 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  and  right  rectangular  prisms.     Examples 
of  tiie  first  form,  Fig.  123,  (octohedrons  derived  from  oblique 
rhombic  prisms),  occur  in  native  sulphur,  or  in  sulphur  crystal- 
lized fi:om  a  solution.     Examples  of  the  second  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  melting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
«nd  allowing  it  to  solidify  on  the  surface ;  if  the  crust  be  then 

pierced  with  a  hot  wire,  the  fluid  portion  beneath  may 
be  poured  ofi^,  when  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  on  cool- 
ing, will  bo  found  to  be  lined  with  slender  needles,  or 
right  rectangular  prisms.    (See  Fig.  124.) 

Both  forms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
sulphur  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine ;  as  the  solution  cools, 
the  sulphur  crystallizes  out,  first  in  the  form  of  prisms; 
but  afterward,  as  the  temperature  is  reduced,  octohedrons 
are  formed. 

The  power  possessed  by  sulphur  of  manifesting  itself  under  two  condi- 
tions, is,  however,  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena  of  its 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling.  Thus,  if  wo  heat  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  a  glass  fiask  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  melts  at  a  temperature  of  260-280°  F., 
into  a  clear,  yellow  liquid.  If  a  portion  of  tins  liquid  be  poured  into  cold 
water,  it  immediately  condenses  into  the  state  it  had  before  melting — that  is, 
into  common,  yellow,  brittle  sulphur.  If  to.  the  portion  remaining  in  the 
flask  a  stronger  heat  be  applied  (about  600°  F.),  the  transparent  fluid  gra- 
dually thickens,  becomes  brown  at  first,  and  at  last  nearly  black  and 
opaque ;  in  this  condition  the  viscidity  of  the  sulphur  is  such,  that  the  flask 
may  be  inverted  without  escape  of  its  contents.  If  the  heat  be  still  further  in- 
creased, the  black,  tenacious  sulphur  once  more  liquefies,  though  it  never  be- 


FiG.  124. 


Questions.— What  la  said  of  the  allofaropiBm  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  the  first  indication 
of  this  property  ?  In  -what  two  forms  does  sulphur  crystallize?  What  are  sxamples  T 
In  what  other  iray  may  the  allotropic  properties  of  sulphur  he  illustrated? 
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eomes  aa  flmd  as  when  first  melted,  at  the  tempemturo  of  226^  R,  and  if 
Buddenjy  cooled,  hj  pouring  it  in  a  sleoder  Btream  into  cold  water,  it  assunica 
a  most  singular  state.  It  ia  no  longer  yellow  and  brittle,  like  ordiaory  sul- 
phur, or  like  tho  product  of  pouring  into  water  the  first  result  of  flision,  but 
it  remains  soil,  tenacloua,  higblj  ekatic,  and  of  a  brown  color,  resembling,  in 
all  its  exlcrnal  char.icteristlca,  strips  of  ladia.  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  In  tliis 
iorm  it  can  be  molded  hj  tho  bond,  and  may  be  used  to  take  impreasions  of 
seals,  medallions,  etc.  After  the  lapse  of  a  littJe  timo,  it  again  becomes  yel- 
low, aa<t  returns  to  its  original  brittle  condition,  giving  out  in  the  transforma- 
tion a  quantity  of  ktonC  heat 

3S1.  Milk  of  Sulpliur  — If  we  add  to  a  strong  boiling  solution  of 
potasli  or  aoda,  a  little  of  tlio  Sowers  of  sulphur,  a  part  of  the  sulphur  dis- 
Bo'.ves,  aiid  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  yeliowish-brown  color.  If  a  little  of  tho 
clear  RolutioQ  be  added  lo  water,  sliglitly  acidulated,  tho  acid  will  unitowith  Iho 
alkali  holding  the  sulphur  in  solution,  and  cause  the  sulphur  to  bo  prcdp- 
italed  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  gi^ng  to  the  water  » 
milky  appearance.  Sulphur  in  Ihia  form  is  ncorij  white  la  appearance,  and 
is  known  as  '■  Milk  of  Sulphur,"  or  "Precipitated  Sulpliur." 

Id  the  organic  kingdom  sulphur  is  extensively,  and  perhaps  universally 
diUiiseil  throughout  animal  substances,  and  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
most  vegetables.  The  well-known  blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  boiled  egg,  is  duo  to  tho  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  egg.  Tho 
presence  of  sulphur  also  in  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  immersing  the  cloth  in  a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  potash  ; 
on  applymg  heat,  the  flannel  immediately  turns  bkck. 

335.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  0  x  y  g  e  n —The  compounds 
of  sulpliur  with  oxygen  are  numerous,  but  only  two  of  them  demand  an  ei- 

cquivalent  of  sulphur  with  two  of  oxygen ;  and 
rio.  125.  Sulphuric  acid,  SOi,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  of 

anlphur  and  three  of  oxygen. 

386.  Snipiitirons  Aeid,  SOs  is  form- 
ed when  sulphur  is  huraed  ia  oxy- 
gen (See  Fig,  125)or  atmospheric  air ;  ' 
and  is  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
Buffocating  odor  of  an  ignited  match. 
It  exists  in  nature  in  the  vicinity 
of  volcanoes,  and  ia  oflen  evolved 
in  immense  quautitiea  from  their 
craters. 

Qtrf«Tnme — Whiit  to  milk  of  lulpliurf  Whit  !■  uld  of  aniplior  to  the  orginia 
Whill*  bU  of  tlie  wmpouiidi)  of  nilphuririUi  oifgeiit    Wli»lof  lulphiiroiiB  idd  t 
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Wten  required  In  a  pure  state,  it  is  best  pra-  pjg  j2g 

pared  by  depriving  oil  of  yitriol  of  a  part  of  ita 
oiygen.  In  order  to  effect  this,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  coDccntrated  aulptiuric  acid  are  boiled 
ID  a  glass  retort  or  flask,  ivitti  a  lialf  an  ounce 
of  copper  tuTQings;  piecoa  of  charcoal  may  be 
BUbalituted  in  plojie  of  the  copper,  but  the  gas 
evolved  under  suoli  circurostaucea  ia  not  pure. 
In  this  process,  a  part  of  the  acid  givea  up  one 
equivalent  of  ita  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and 
Bolpliuroua  add  gas  is  liberated  ;  the  oxyd  j 
of  the  metal  produced,  unites  wicb  a  porUon  ) 
of  undeoompoaed  acid  to  form  a  Biilphate. 
Thus:— 

Cu  +  2SO3  —  CnO,  SO,  +  aOf 

"Bj  allowing  the  gaa  to  bubble  through  water,  a  strong  solution  will  be  ob- 
tiuned,  which  may  be  used  li>r  illustrating  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid. 

381.  PropcTtleg . — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colorioas  gas,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odor,  easily  conden^ble  by  cold  or  by  pressure,  into  a,  colorlcsa,  limpid 
liquid.  Water,  at  60°  F.,  absorbs  trota  40  to  60  times  its  volume  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  forms  thereby  a  etrongly  acid  liquid.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  this  gas  over  mercury  or  by  the  displacement  of  air  from  dry  vessels. 
Its  avidity  for  water  is  so  greatj'that  a  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  a  jar  of 
It,  Ls  instantly  liquefied. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  ft  lighted  candle  immersed  in  a 
jar  of  the  gas,  is  immediately  extinguished  for  the  want  of  free  oxygen.  A 
most  certaiu  way  of  extinguishing  a  chimney  on  fire  is  to  ECatlor  flowers  ot 
Bulphur  on  ft  pan  of  coals  in  a  fireplace-opening  beneath.  Tije  sulphurous 
acid  gas  formed  by  the  oimbustion  of  the  sulphur,  ascends  the  flue,  expels 
the  atmospheric  air  present  iu  it,  and  by  depriving  the  burning  soot  of  freo 
oxygen,  extinguishes  it 

Sulphurous  acid  possesses  bleaching  properties,  and  is  extendvely  employed 
in  bleaching  straw  and  wool.  The  articles  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
closed  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is  burned  in  an  open  dish;  (an  inverted 
barrel  ia  often  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  bleaching  chamber.)  The 
■olphurous  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods,  and  dischai^;cs  their  color. 
The  bleaching  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lact,  that  the  gas  unites  with 
Uio  coloring  matters  to  form  colorless  compounds.  It  does  not,  like  chlorine, 
decompose  and  destroy  the  coloring  matter,  since  by  the  action  of  a  stronger 
chemical  ageni;  the  colorless  compound  may  be  broken  up  and  the  original 

QnBTiom,— Hot  li  It  nsuidlf  prejwred  F  Give  Ihe  cbemlcxl  rwctlao  involveil  In  Iti 
pnparstlDD.  What  ara  Its  propertlcA !  What  are  Ita  rnlatlons  to  combastlDar  llowiM 
fBlphoroiu  aoid  employed  la  bleaching?    What  la  tha  natnra  of  lU  bloacblDf  action  f 
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color  restored."  This  may  be  illustrated  hy  lioldiiig  a  rod  rose,  or  any  other 
red  flower,  over  a  bit  of  burning  sulphur.  The  color  is  speedily  discharged, 
but  may  be  again  restored  by  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  "White 
flannel  which  has  been  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  when  washed  for  the 
first  time  with  an  alkaline  soap,  has  its  original  yellow  color  in  part  restored 
to  it. 

Siilphurous  acid  is  also  valuable  as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  bases  are  termed  sulphites. 
They  are  readily  formed  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  gas  through  W4iter  in 
which  the  oxyd  or  the  carbonate  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or  suspended,  the 
carbonates  being  decomposed  with  effervescence.  The  sulphite  of  s«)da  is 
known  in  commerce  as  arUichloriTie ;  since  its  solution  in  water  is  able  to 
neutralize  the  chlorine  which  may  remain  in  febrics  after  bleaching,  and  tbus 
prevents  its  destructive  action. 

388.  Sulphuric  Acid,  S  Oa.— This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  chemical  reagents,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which  most  .other 
acids  are  prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  carbonate,  of  soda,  nitric  and  hydrocliloric  acids,  chlorine,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  stearine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  and  in  dyeing,  and 
in  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  alone  is  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

389.  Preparation . — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  sulphur,  is 
burned  in  air,  or  oxygen,  the  product  is  sulphurous  acid.  This  gas,  if- made 
tc>  combine  with  half  as  much  oxygen  again  as  it  already  contains,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid;  thus  SOa-j-O— SOs.  In  other  words,  sulphurous  acid 
must  be  oxjdized  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  sulphuric  acid-  Oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  can  not,  however,  be  made  to  unite  directly,,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  some  third  substance  is  necessary.  In  the  presence  of  water,  the 
union  takes  place  slowly,  or  if  the  two  gases  be  mixed,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  the  union  is  effected  immediately. 

Neither  of  these  processes  can,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
arts;  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  large  scale  depends 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  oxygon  is  brought  in 
contact  with  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (NOs),  or  any  of  the  other  higher  oxyds 
of  nitrogen,  combination  takes  place  with  great  rapidity ;  the  presence  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  being  moreover  sufficient  to 
effect  the  combination  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
oxygon,  provided  that  water  is  also  present. 

The  following  experiment  ^vill  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  upon 
which  sulphuric  acid  is  manufactured.  Bum  in  a  jar,  containing  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  sulphur ;  as  a  consequence,  the  vessel  becomes  filled 
with  sulphurous  acid.    If  "^^  now  introduce  into  the  gas  a  shaving  moist- 

QuESTiONS. — ^What  experiments  axe  illustratiye  ?  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of 
Bnlphuroas  acid  vith  the  bases  ?  What  is  antichlorine  ?  What  is  said  of  sulphuric 
acid  1  What  of  its  theoretical  preparation  ?  Upon  what  fact  does  its  practical  prepuratiQH 
depend  P    How  may  it  he  ejqMrimentally  illustrated  ? 
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aned  with  nitric  acid,  rcddisli-eoloted  fumes  will  immeiMately  form  aronnd  tho 
wood,  and  gradually  fill  tbe  whole  vesBei.     (See  Fig.  127.)      pig^  i27, 
Tlieae  fumes  are  nitrous  acid,  nnd  are  produced  by  the  ac 
t[oa  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  decomposes  tbe  nitric  acid, 
and  by  dopriTiDg  it  of  2  equiralealB  of  oiygeo,  becomes  sul- 
phuric acid.     Thus ; 

2S0,   +   NOi  —  2S0,  -t-   HO^ 
The  vapor  of  tho  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  abeorbod  by  the 
water  in  the  jar,  and  by  repeating  the  cjtperimeDt  Boveral 
'  times,  a,  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared. 

On  a  large  scale,  the  operation  of  nuaoafacturlDg  salphuric  add  it  enen- 
tiaiiy  the  Ea:ue  ia  pricciple,  and  maj  be  described  as  follows:  immensa 
cbamber^  lined  with  lend,  are  constructed ;  in  sofflo  instances  300  feet  long, 
15  feet  high,  and  20 
broad.  {See  Fig.  128.) 
::  Tbe  Soor  of  these  cham- 
bers is  coycred  to  the 
depth  of  a  fuw  inciips 
with  water,  and  ill  ore 
extremity  there  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  suitable  Sue,  B,  sulphurous  acid  (from  a  fiirooce  of  burning  sul- 
phur), with  atmospheric  air ;  liy  another  pipe,  A,  steam ;  aud  by  th  rd,  C 
r:ipors  or  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  soda  wjtl  tr  g  1 
phuric  acid).  When  these  several  substnnees  meet  within  the  b  mbers 
moat  interesting  and  curious  series  of  reactions  take  place  ; — the  ulphur 
■  acid  withdraws  oxygen  irom  tho  nitric  acid  vapor,  NO',  and  con  ts  t  t 
dentoiyd  of  nitn^n,  NO^  itself  changing  into  Sulphuric  acid,  SO  Tl 
lost  product  then  uniting  with  tho  steam,  is  precipitated  to  tbe  bott  m  f  h 
chamber,  and  is  aiisorbed  by  tbe  water.  Tho  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  does  not 
'  remain  unaltered,  but  in  contnct  with  tho  ur  admitted  into  the  chambers, 
rtnorbs  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  pcroxyd  of 
nitrd^en,  HOi,  forming  red  fumes  (§  347).  These  in  turn,  by  contact  with 
the  solpburoua  add,  give  up  Iheir  newly-acquired  o^gen  to  form  sulphurio 
add,  and  are  reconverted  again  thereby  into  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen.  And 
thia  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  Again,  a  small  quantity  of  deutoiyd  of 
nitrogen  acting  as  the  intermediate  ^rent  tor  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the 
nir,  first  to  itself  and  afterward  giving  it  up  to  oxydato  the  sulphurous  acid. 
Hie  dontoxyd  of  nitrogen,  together  with  the  remaining  nitrr^n  of  tbe  air, 
ia  finally  allowed  to  escape  at  tbe  fiirther  extremity  of  the  chambers,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  nitric  add  vapor  is  admitted  to  supply  its  pUee,  and  com- 
mencB  tbe  reactions  onew.  Tho  steam  admitted  into  tlie  chaml>ers  does  not 
.  take  anj  active  part,  but  ita  presence  is  esse  Ad  to  the  Buccesa  of  the  opcra- 
QatSTEom. — Hfnr  la  thA  pnMitleal  munCBfltiira  omdacted  t    IVtut  reafidODi  take  pliev 
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tion.*  Tlio  chambers  in  which  the  acid  is  manu^turcd  are  usoaUy  divided 
into  partitions,  in  order  that  the  gases  may  mix  together  slowly  and  com- 
pletelj'-,  before  reaching  an  exit  tubs  placed  at  the  further  extremity. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers, is  drawn  off  when  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*5  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  state  too  dilute  for  sale,  and  is  accordingly  evaporated  by  heat  in 
shallow  lead  pans,  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  corrode  the  lead,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  glass  or  platinum  retorts,  f  and  further  heated  until  it 
attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1*84.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  is  transported  in  carboys,  or  lar^jo 
glass  bottles  packed  in  boxes.  As  thus  produced,  it  is  a  definite  hydratv\ 
composed  of  1  equivalent  of  acid,  and  1  of  water  (SO3,  HO).  This  proportion 
of  water,  amounting  to  three  ounces  in  every  pouhd  of  acid,  is  held  so  firmly 
that  it  can  not  be  driven  off  by  heat     (Sec  g  322.) 

390.  Nordhausen  Sulphur  ic  Acid  . — ^In  early  times  sulphuric 
acid  was  obtained  by  distilling  dry  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  in  earthen 
retorts,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  dark-brown,  thick^ 
oily  liquid,  and  was  originally  called,  fi*om  its  derivation,  "  oil  of  vitriol."  It 
is  the  most  concentrated  form  in  whicli  sulphuric  acid  can  exist  in  a  fiuid 
condition,  and  contains  less  water  tlian  the  ordinary  concentrated  sulphmuc 
add.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  fumes,  and  when  dropped  into  water, ' 
hisses  like  a  red  hot  iron.  As  acid  in  this  state  of  concentration  is  required 
for  certain  processes  in  the  arts,  it  is  still  prepared  in  the  old  way,  especially 
at  the  town  of  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony,  Germany; — hence  its  commercial 
name. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  known  to  combine  with  water  in  four  proportions,  forming 
four  definite  hydrates.    Then*  composition  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

Nordhausen  acid,  sp.gr 1*9 2(803)110 

OUofvitriol,  "    1-84 SOsJIO 

Sulphuric  acid  of     "     1-T8 S03,H0  4-HO 

"  »»  *'     1.63, S03,HO  +  2HO(52T4.) 

*  The  description  of  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add 
in  the  leaden  chambers,  as  thus  given,  is  hat  an  outlinef  embracing  merely  the  funda- 
mental principles.  For  the  minute  details,  not  suited  for  an  elementary  work,  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  any  of  the  modern  encyclopedias  of  practical  Bcieacc. 

t  It  -was  originally  the  custom  to  concentrate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  boiUng  It  in^  glass 
vessels,  but  the  loss  from  breakage  is  so  great,  that  in  many  manufacturing  eatabUsh- 
ments  platinum  stills  have  been  adopted,  this  metal  resisting  the  action  of  the  strongest 
acid  at  high  temperatures.  These  stills  are  constructed  in  Paris  of  thin  sheets  of  platinum 
soldered  with  gold.  They  are  oval  in  form  ;  and  as  a  protection  against  the  direct  action 
of  heat,  they  are  inclosed  in  iron  jackets.  Their  capacity  varies  from  500  to  2,000  pounds, 
and  their  cost  from  $S,000  to  $13,000  apiece ;  and  although  one  of  these  vessels  only  en- 
dures for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  their  use  has  proved  more  economical  than 
glass. 

QuxsTiONB ^What  is  the  dened^'of  the  acid  ihuB  formed  ?    To  what  processes  is  it 

subjected  f  What  is  the  composition  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ?  What  is  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  add  ?  What  are  its  jnroperties  i  How  many  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
known? 
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391.  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid.— When  Nordhausen  acid  is 
carefully  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  white  fumes  pass  over,  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  white,  silky- 
looking,  fibroiis  mass — anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Tliis  substance  possesses 
no  acid  properties,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  higises,  and  forms  hquid  sulphuric  add.  It  also  liquefies  on 
exposure  to  air,  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

392.  Properties . — The  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  a  dense,  oily-look- 
ing liquid,  without  odor,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  the  strongest  of  aU 
acids.  It  freezes  at  a  temperature  of — 29®  P.,  and  boils  at  G20°  F.  Its  affin- 
ity for  moisture  is  most  intense,  and  it  abstracts  it  from  every  substance  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact  If  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  ex- 
posed in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  air,  it  firequently  absorbs  sufficient  aqueous 
vapor  firom  the  atmosphere  to  double  its  weight.  A  piece  of  wood  introduced 
into  sulphuric  acid  becomes  black  and  reduced  to  coal,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows:  the 
wood  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
abstracts  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  to  form  water,  while  the 
carbon  remains  behind.  Gases  containing  aqueous  vapor  are  deprived  of  it 
by  causing  them  to  bubble  through  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  great  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  hquids 
did  separately.     This  fact  maybe  strikingly  illustrated  j.      ^oo 

by  mixing  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  I  of  water.  Water 
in  a  test  tube  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  may  be  caused 
to  boiL     (See  Fig.  129.) 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air;  but  if  a  drop  of  dilute  acid  Ml  upon 
ft  doth,  the  water  gradually  evaporates  until  the  acid 
which  is  left  behind  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength,  and  then  chars  or  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the 
fibers;  hence  the  destructive  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  fabrics  even  when  very  much  diluted — Miller. 

Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  is  never  pure,  but  always  contains  lead  derived 
troBi  the  leaden  chambers ;  when  mixed  with  water,  this  lead  is  precipitated, 
and  causes  the  solution  to  appear  milky. 

Sulphuric  add  attacks  all  the  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and 
rodium. 

393.  Hyp08ulphurou8   Acid,    S^O^ — ^By  digesting  sulphur  with 


QuzsnoKB. — ^What  is  anhydroas  sulphuric  acid  ?  .  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  are 
the  properties  of  "  oU  of  vitriol  f  *  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  moisture  ?  What 
are  Uhntrations  of  this  t  When  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  mixed  with  water,  whajb 
follows?  What  is  said  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fibers?  What  of  its  purity  f 
What  of  its  action  on  metals?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds? 

12 
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Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


a  solution  of  sulphato  of  soda,  a,  portion  of  tho  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  a  salt 
containing  hyposulphurous  acid  is  formed — the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
acid  itself  can  not  be  isolated.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  at  present  largely 
employed  in  photographic  operations,  owinp:  to  its  property  of  dissolving  cer- 
tain salts  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  surface  of  the  photo- 
graph ii  freed  from  them  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  it ;  after  which,  if  well 
washed  with  water,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  alteration  by  exposure  to  light. 

394.  Snlphnr  and  Hydrogen. 

flydrosnlphuric  Acid,  HS.  —  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Sulphydric  Acid. — This  gas  is  formed  naturally  during 
the  putrefaction  of  many  organic  substances,  and  is  also,  a 
constituent  of  many  mineral  springs.  It  is  easily  prepared 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
of  iron,FeS.* 

For  this  purpose  an  evolution  flask    (Fig.   130)  is  best 

adapted;  but  a  common,  open-mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a 

perforated  cork  and  bent  tube,  will 

answer.     (See  Fig.  131.)     Introduce 

into  the  flask  protosulphide  of  iron  in 

small  quantities,  with  water  sufficient 

to  cover  it;  then  add  sulphuric  acid 

untQ  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas 

takes  place.   By  introducing  the  evolu- 
tion tube  into  cold  water,  a  solution  of 

tho  gas  will  be  obtained,  in  which  state  its  properties  may  be  ex- 
perimentally illustrated  to  the  best  advantage.  Tho  operation  of  preparing  the 
gas  should  be  conducted  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  or  in  the  open. air. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  operation  is  as  follows :  water  is  de- 
composed ;  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
dissolves  in  tho  acid  to  form  sulphato  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and 
takes  with  it  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  iron.     Thus : — 

Sulphide  of  iron.        Salphuric  iicld  (dilate).        Sali-hato  of  iron.        Hydroaulph.  add. 

FeS      +      SOa,  IIO      —     FeO,  S08     +     HS. 

395.  Properties  •— Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
of  a  disgusting  odor,  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  about  one  fifth  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  with  a  smell  of  sulphur.  It 
i3  highly  poisonous  when  respired  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  wUen 

•  Protosnlphuret  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating  2  parts  of  Iron  filings  with  l^-parte  of 
sulphur,  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  oarthen  crqdble. 


QuESTio^rs. — ^What  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  chemical  re- 
actions are  involved  in  its  preparation?  What  is  said  of  its  properties?  What  of  its 
poisonous  effects? 
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present  in  the  air  in  very  minute  proportions,  it  is  rapidly  firta!  to  tbo  lower 
orders  of  animals,  A  single  gallon  of  it,  mixed  with  1,200  of  air,  will  render 
it  poisonous  to  birds,  and  1  in  100  will  kill  a  dog.  When  inhaled  it  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  blood,  thickening  it,  and  turning  it  black.  It  is  this  gas  which 
makes  an  open  or  foul  sewer  so  destructive  of  health  to  any  district  in  which 
it  may  bo  situated.  When  present  in  the  air  of  a  room,  it  may  be  instantan- 
eously destroyed  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  chlorine.  A  cloth 
moistened  with  alcohol,  and  held  before  the  mouth,  is  a  good  protection  also 
fi^nst  its  inhalation. 

.  By  pressure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
frccsies  at  — 122°  F.  into  a  crystalline,  semi-transparent  mass.  Cold  water 
dissolves  between  two  and  three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  producing  a  feebly 
acid  liquid,  which  possesses  the  characteristic  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  all  its  properties.  Wheiji  exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  be- 
comes milky ;  the  hydrogen  being  slowly  oxydized  to  form  water,  while  the 
sulphur  separates.  The  solution,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles,  quite  full. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  naturally  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Its  chemical  proportions  being  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (1)  to  1  of  sulphur 
(16),  it  follows  that  100  parts  of  the  gas  contain  only  about  6  parts  of  hy- 
drogen ;  so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  causes  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur  to  assume  with  it  an  aeriform  condition,  and  exhibit  the  foetid  odor 
and  poisonous  properties  of  the  gas  in  question.  In  volcanic  countries  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  often  evolved  from  fissures  in  the  rocks,  mixed  with 
Steam  and  other  gases ;  in  sowers  and  cesspools  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  in  marshes,  where  vegetable  mat- 
ter alone  is  undergoing  decay,  in  the  presence  of  water- containing  sulphate 
of  lime  (gj-psum),  its  presence  may  be  often  detected.  Tlie  waters  of  mineral 
.  springs,  as  those  of  Avon  and  Sharon,  N.  Y .,  and  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Virginia,  often  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  rarely  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  1^-  per  cent  of  their  volume ;  and-  the  gas  in  solution  in  this  small 
quantity,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  acts  as  a  valuable  medicinal  remedy 
for  various  diseases. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  though  a  feeble  acid,  combines  readily  with  bases  to 
form  sulphides,  or  sulphurets.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  upon  a  bright  silver  or  copper  coin,  or  upon  a  piece  of  lead,' 
a  black  spot  will  be  quickly  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  black 
compound  of  the  metal  and  sulphur  (a  sulphide).  The  black  sulphide  of  lead 
"  formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lead, 
is  particularly  noticeable,  and  may  be  exhibited  by  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  to  air  impregnated  with  this  gas.  This  test  is 
80  delicate,  tha;t  1  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  20,000  of  air  is  said  to 

QipsTioxB.— What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of  this  gas  ?  What  of  its  natural  formation 
and  proportional  composition  ?  What  is  said  of  its  presence  in  mineral  springs  ?  What 
of  its  combinations  with  the  metals? 
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be  sufficient  to  occasion  a  blackening  of  the  paper.  For  the  same  reason, 
surfaces  covered  with  lead  paints,  in  the  vicinity  of  sewers,  cesspools,  or  the 
bilge-water  of  vessel's  eta,  soon  become  discolored.  Sulphur  unites  with  zinc 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound,  sulphide  of 
zinc,  is  white,  and  not  dark  colored  like  the  sulphide  of  lead.  Hence  zino 
paints,  for  many  locations,  are  more  suitable  than  lead  paints. 

When  hydrosalphuric  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  solution,  is  added 
to  a  solution  containing  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic, 
these  metals  are  precipitated  as  insoluble  sulphides,  and  may  be  collected  and 
separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  If  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  are  contained  in  the  same  solution,  they  are  not  precipitated  until 
a  stronger  reagent  is  added.  Hence  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  to 
separate  one  class  of  metals  from  another ;  and  in  &ct  is  employed  extensively 
for  this  purpose  in  chemical  analysis. 

SECTION    X. 

SELEKIUlf    AND    TELLTTllIUV. 

396.  Selenium)  Se . — ^This  element  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
181*7,  and  was  named  by  him  Selenium,  from  ^eXTj^tf^  the  moon.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  abundant  of  the  elements,  and  always  occurs  in  combuaation,  gen- 
erally in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  forming  selenides  of  these  metals. 
The  principal  localities  in  which  it  exists  are  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.  It  is  a  dark-brown,  brittle  solid,  opaque,  and 
possessing  a  metallic  luster  somewhat  like  lead.  It  closely  resembles  sulphur 
in  its  properties,  and  forms  acid  compounds  with  oxygen  (selenious  and  se- 
lenic  acids)  analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  heated 
strongly  it  gives  out  a  powerful  odor,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  by  means  of 
which  the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  in  minerals,  when 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

397.  Tellurium,  Tc,isa  rare  substance,  found  chiefly  in  the  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  sometunes  native  and  nearly  pure,  but  gen-- 
erally  combined  with  various  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth  and  eop- 
per.  It  is  a  silver-white,  brittle  solid,  possessing  a  strong  metalfic  luster, 
and  by  some  authorities  is  classed  among  the  metals.  It  is,  however,  closely 
allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium  in  all  its  properties  and  combinations. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  gaseous  com- 
pounds, of  singularly  offensive  and  noxious  properties.  A  single  babble  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  allowed  to  escape  into  a  room,  produces  on  those  wlio 


Questions. — ^Why  do  surfaces  painted  with  lead  blacken  on  exposare  to  this  gas? 
Why  are  sine  paints,  for  many  situations,  preferable  to  lead  f  Explain  the  manner  in 
which  hydrosulphurle  add  is  used  in  chemical  analysis.  What  is  said  ftspecting  sele- 
nium? What  are  its  eharact«rlatlc  properties?  What  is  tellurium  ?  What «r» its  prop- 
erties? What  is  said  of  the  CMnpounds  of  seleoinm  and  teUuriam  with  hjdrogM? 
What  effect  has  tellurium  upon  tho  animal  system  f 
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-  391.  Anhrdroas  Solpharic  Acid  .—When  Nordhauaen  acid  is 
careHillr  distilled  i;\  a  retort  furnisbed  with  a  recoirer  kept  cool  by  a  froezing 
mixture,  ivbite  fumes  paas  over,  wliicli  may  be  condeossd  into  a  wliile,  nlky- 
looking,  fibroufl  iiiaas — iinliTdrous  Bulpiiuric  add.  Tliis  Bubatance  poasesaea 
no  and  properties,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger.  Wlic^n  Ibrowit 
inlo  ■water,  it  biases,  and  forma  liquid  aulphurio  add.  It  also  liquefies  on 
exposure  to  air,  by  the  absorptioo  of  moisture. 

39S.  Propcrlics  .—The  oil  of  Titriol  of  oonunerce  'a  a  dense,  oily-look- 
ing liquid,  without  odor,  and  of  a  brownieli  color.     It  ia  the  strongest  of  nil 
J  ndda.    It  freezes  at  a  tamperature  of — 29°  F.,  and  boila  at  020°  F.    Its  afiio- 

■,  itj  for  moisture  is  most  intonao,  and  it  abatracls  It  ftom  every  substance  with 

jn  which  it  is  brouglit  iu  contact.     If  a  quantity  of  strong  Bulphurio  acid  be  ex- 

^\]  1  posed  in  a  ahallow  dish  to  the  air,  it  frequently  absorbs  sufildent  aqueoua 
i  Tapor  trom  the  atnaospbero  to  double  ita  weight.  A  piece  of  wood  introduced 
,atio  into  sulphuric  acid  becomes  black  and  reduced  to  coal,  the  same  aa  if  it  had 
l_lkCD  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  explanation  of  Uiia  ia  as  Ibltows:  the 
y(,e^  \  wood  is  a  compound  <rf'  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  aulphurio  acid 
abstracts  the  osygon  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  to  form  water,  while  the 
carbon  remtuns  behind.  Gases  conliuning  aqueoua  vapor  are  deprived  of  it 
by  cau^ng  them  to  bubble  throu^  atrong  aulphuric  a<ud. 
When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  great  beat  is 
lived,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  liquids 


^  auii\ca 
ll,lioti=  \by 


icci*^ 


iiooa'*'  lid  sepanUelj.    This  Ikct  may  be  strikingly  iHnstrat^d  j-jq  ^^o 
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also  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  functioDS  of  the 
animal,  since  it  exists  as  a  never-failing  ingredient  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  brain  and  nerves  are  composed." 

400.  Preparation . — Phosphorus  was  formerly  extracted  from  urine, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  obtained  almost  exclusivelj  from  bones,  from 
which  immense  quantities  are  prepared  fdi^he  manufacture  of  matches  and 
other  uses. 

The  details  of  the  process  of  preparation  are  briefly  as  follows : — ^The  bones 
are  first  burned  to  whiteness  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  pow- 
der, being  a  phosphate  of  lime,  insoluble  in  water,  is  technically  known  in 
chemistry  and  the  arts  as  "  bone-ash."  So*  much  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
is  then  added  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  bone-ash  as  will,  in  the  course. of  a 
few  days,  partially  decompose  it — two  thirds  of  the  lime  uniting  with  the 
sulplmric  acid  to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  remaining  one 
third  continues  in  combination  with  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  add  to  form 
a  new  compound,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  new  compound  is 
called  swp&rphospheUe  of  lime,  and  of  late  years  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  agriculture,  as  a  ready  means  of  supplying  exhausted  soils  with, 
tlie  phosphorus  needed  for  the  production  of  crops.  The  chemical  reactioa 
which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  in  symbols  as  follows : — 

Bone-ath.  Sulph.  acid.  Superphosph.  lime.  Salpb.  lime. 

3CaO,P06  +  2(S08,HO)  —  2HO,CaO,P06  +  2(CaO,S03) 

The  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
the  acid  solution,  aje  then  separated  from  each  other  by  filtration,  and  the 
latter,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  in  an  iron, 
or  earthen  retort  Under  these  circumstances  the  charcoal  decomposes  the 
superphosphate  of  lime ; — ^phosphorus  arises  as  a  vapor,  and  passing  into  cdd 
Water,  is  collected  and  condensed  into  a  solid.  The  crude  phosphorus  thus 
obtained  is  purified  by  melting  under  water,  and  is  then  cast  into  sticks,  in 
which  form  it  is  sold. 

401.  Properties  . — Phosphorus  exists  in  two  conditions,  viz. :  In  an 
ordinary  state,  and  in  an  allotropic  state.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  soft,  semi- 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  waxy-looking  solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in  various  oils. 

At  all  temperatures  above  32°  F.,  phosphorus,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  emits  a  feeble  light,  readily  perceptible  in 
the  dark  (hence  its  name,  from  ^wf ,  light,  and  (f>ep€iv,  to  hear).  Exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60<*  F.  ft  bursts  into  a  flame.  This  extreme  combusti- 
bility of  phosphorus  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  it  continually  under  water, 
from  which  it  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  be  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.    Whon- 

QuESTiONS. — How  is  phosphorus  obtained  ?  "What  is  superphosphate  of  lime  ?  What 
is  the  chemical  reaction  involycd  in  its  manufacture  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  Qrdiniurjr 
phosphorus  ?    What  ip  said  of  ita  solubility  ?    What  of  its  loflammability  ? 
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erer,  also,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it  into  fragments,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
fonned  under  water.  The  bums  occasioned  by  melted  phosphorus  are 
extremely  severe,  from  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  the  flame. 

Phosphorus  is  also  easily  ignited  by  friction,  and  for  this  reason  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant 
fiame,  and  in  pure  oxygen  gas  with  a  light  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  can  hardly 
sustain  it     (§  282.) 

At~  a  temperature  of  111**  F.,  air  being  excluded,  phosphorus  melts;  and 
when  fused  under  water,  it  can  be  molded  as  readily  as  wax.  At  560o  F., 
in  close  vessels,  it  boils,  giving  oflf  a  colorless  gas.  A  solution  of  phosphoras 
in  naphtha,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  phosphorus.  Very 
fin©  crystals  of  phosphoras  may  be  also  obtained  by  exposing  phosphorus  to 
sunlight  in  a  tube  either  exhausted  of  air,  or  filled  with  a  gas  which  can  not 
oxydizeit 

The  following  experiments  illustrate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
cleinent: — 

Place  in  a  glass  flask  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ether  and  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Cork  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  stand  some 
days,  fi^uently  agitating  it  f  n  this  way  an  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus 
will  be  obtained,  which,  when  rabbed  upon  the  hands,  renders  them  luminous 
in  the  dark.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  tho  ether  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  phosphorus  which  it  held  in  solution  upon  the  hands  in 
a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  In  this  condition  it  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  or  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  and  a 
pale  greenish  light  Heat  is  at  the  same  timo  evolved,  but  not  sufficient  to 
occasion  ignition.  By  rubbing  the  hands,  the  light  is  rendered  more  vivid, 
as  a  fresli  surface  of  phosphoms  is  thus  continually  presented  to'  the  oxygen 
of  tlie  air. 

If  wd  mdsten  a  lump  of  white  sugar  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  phos- 
phcnus,  and  throw  it  into  hot  water,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  volatilize  both 
the  ether  and  the  phosphorus ;  and  the  vapors,  in  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  tho  oxygen  of  the  air,  will  inflame  spon- 
taneously. 

If  w©  pour  an  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus  upon  fine  blotting-paper,  the 
latter  will  ignite  spontaneously  after  the  ether  has  evaporated. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea  upon  blotting-paper, 
and  $i»rinkle  over  it  some  soot  or  finely-pulverized  charcoal,  the  phosphoms, 
after  a  little  time,  melts,  and  at  length  spontaneously  inflames.  The  finely- 
pulverized  charcoal  causes  this  combustion,  owing  to  its  porosity,  which  en- 
ables it  to  readily  absorb  oxygen  firom  the  air.  This  oxygen  is  in  turn  im- 
parted to  the  phosphorus,  and  by  uniting  with  it,  occasions  heat,  which, 
prevented  by  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  charcoal  finom  escaping, 
accumulates,  and  occasions  combustion. 

QUHBTioirs. — ^What  property  renders  phosphorus  ayailftble  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches  ?    What  experiments  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  phosphorus  f 
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Phosphorus  when  taken  internally  is  a  most  violent  poison,  and  in  oombin- 
ation  with  other  substances,  is  frequently  usad  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and 
vermin.  Tlie  so-called  rat-exterminating  poison  is  composed  of  1  dram  t£ 
phosphorus,  8  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  8  ounces  of  flour. 

402.  Allotropic  or  Amorphous  PhosphornB . — It  has  long 
been  noticed,  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  cousid- 
crablo  length  of  time,  that  its  exterior  becomes  coated  with  a  red  poWder,  and 
that  the  same  product  is  formed  y^en  phosphorus  is  burned  with  a  limited 
supply  of  air.  This  red  powder  was  always  supposed  to  bo  an  oxyd  ©f  plios- 
j)horus,  but  within  a  recent  period,  ProC  Schrotter  of  Vienna  has  sueoeedeSd 
i'^  demonstrating  that  the  substance  in  question  is  merely  an  aliotr(^ie  state 
of  ordinary  phosphorus.  He  has  shown  that  if  ordinary  phosphorus  be  sub- 
mitted to  tho  action  of  a  prolonged  heat,  within  certain  limits,  and  under 
circumstances  involving  an  entire  exclusion  of  oxygen,  it  becomes  conreHed 
into  a  brick-red  substance; — "not  soluble  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solvents  of 

'phosphorus — not  igniting  by  ordinary  friction — not  luminous  at  ordinary  tett- 
peratures — ^not  poisonous ;  distinguisliod,  in  fact,  ibr  negative  propertied,  as 
common  phosphorus  is  for  aclivo  ones ;  and  yet  this  wonderful  change  is^diy 
molecular ;  that  Is,  tho  phosphorus  is  not  converted  into  a  compound :  it  has 
combined  with  notiiiog,  it  has  lost  nothing,  but  its  particles  have  probably 
arranged  themselves  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  a  manner  different  irom 
that  of  tho  particles  of  common  phosphorus."  Common  phosphorus  we  aro 
obliged  to  keep  in  water,  for  tho  purpose  of  guarding  against  spontaneous 
combustion  ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  however,  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  at- 
maspheric  air,  and  may  be  handled  or  even  carried  in  the  pocket  with  im- 
punity. Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  480°  P.,  it  meltSy  and  returns  to 
the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  500®  it  bursts 
into  flame  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  Tho  identity  of  the  two  substances  is 
proved  by  their  ready  conversion  into  each  other,  and  by  the  feet  that  the 
compounds  which  they  form  with  other  bodies  are  the  same. 

403.  Matches » — Some  notice  of  the  history  and  manufecture  of  matches 
is  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 

The  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  sulphur  ignites,  eariy  sug- 
gested its  application  to  the  end  of  a  strip  of  dry  wood,  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing flame.  The  old  sulphur  match  was  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  a  fl  at 
and  steel,  and  a  box  for  holding  tinder.  The  tinder,  formed  by  the  partial 
combustion  of  a  linen  or  cotton  rag,  was  first  ignited  by  means  of  «  spark 
rosulting  from  a  collision  of  a  flint  and  steel,  and  this  in  turn  communicated 
tlie  fire  to  the  match.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  "tinder-box"  was  as  much  an  mS&ar 
pcnsable  article  of  household  economy  as  a  paper  of  matches  is  at  the  preaeot 
day. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  phosphorus,  attempts  were  made  to  use  it  as  a 

^      ■  ■  ■ —  ' '   ■  -----  ,  _ 

QuBSTioxs. — ^What  is  said  of  the  poiBonoQB  properties  of  phosphorus?  What  ifi  rat- 
poison  ?  What  is  said  of  allotropic  phosphorus  ?  In  what  resjiects  does  allotropic  differ 
from  ordinary  phosphorus?  How  can  we  prove  that  allotropic  and  common  phosphtfufl 
are  the  same  ?    What  is  said  of  the  history  and  origin  of  matches  ? 
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raetihod  of  procuring  fire,  but  its  costliness  prevented  its  general  introductiou 
and  use  for  this'purpose,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the 
first  methods  of  applying  it  was  to  put  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  phial,  and 
then  to  stir  it  with  a  hot  iron  wire ;  the  phospliorus  was  partially  burnt  in  tlie 
confined  portion  of  air,  and  the  interior  of  the  bottle  became  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  phosphorus ;  on  removing  the  wire,  the  phial  was  corked  tightly  for 
use.  When  a  light  was  wanted,  a  common  sulphur  match  was  dipped  into 
tho^  bottle,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  phosphonis  adhering  to  the  tip,  fiame 
was  produced  by  the  eneigetic  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
pliorus. Various  other  inventions  were  employed  for  procuring  fire ; — such 
as  the  sudden  condensing  of  air  in  a  syringe  fiimished  with  a  piston  and  an 
arrangement  for  holding  tinder — ^apparatus  for  igniting  tinder  by  an  electric 
spark — Dobereiner's  Lamp  (§  297),  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  of  th^ 
last  century,  and  even  later,  the  invention  of  a  safe,  convenient,  and  reliably 
agent  for  kuidling  a  fire  or  light,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  age. 

-  The  next  important  step  taken  in  perfecting  the  match,  was  the  ompby- 
'ment  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  match  stick  was  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  ignited  by  immersion  in  a  litcle  bot- 
tle containing  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  (For  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  see  §  368.)  Matches  thus  prepared  were  put  up  in  cases,  which 
contained  in  one  compartment  a  small  bottle  of  acid.  Their  price,  when  first 
introduced,  was  $4  75  for  a  case  of  100;  but  subsequently  was  reduced  to 
dO  centa    These  matches  continued  in  use  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 

The  next  important  invention  was  that  of  the  so-called  "  Lucifer  Matches,^* 
which  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  p6ta8h  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony mixed  with  starch,  and  were  ignited  by  drawing  the  match  between 
two  surfaces  of  sand-paper.  These  were  the  first  friction  matches.  In  1834, 
phosphorus  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  antimony,  and  the  match  was  ig- 
nited by  firiction  upon  any  rough  surface.  Subsequently,  saltpeter  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  place. of  chlorate  of  potash,  wliich  produced  quiet  ignition  in- 
stead of  detonation. 

The  details  of  the  manu&cture  of  matches  at  the  present  time  are  generally 
as  billows:  The  ends  of  the  wooden  match-splints,  which  are  sawed  by  ma- 
chinery, are  first  sulphured,  by  immersion  in  a  pot  of  melted  sulphur.  When 
dried,  they  are  next  dipped  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  which  is  a  paste 
prepared  by  mixing  together  in  a  hot  solution  of  glue,  or  gum,  in  water,  phos- 
phorus, saltpeter,  and  generally  red-lead  and  some  coloring  ingredients ; — ^if 
.the  tips  of  the  matches  are  to  be  red,  vermiUion  is  added;  or  if  blue,  Prus- 
aanblue. 

The  Various  reactions  which  take  place  when  a  match  is  fired  are  as  follows : 

the  phoi^herus  contained  in  the  composition  is  first  ignited  by  the  heat 

■  *  — ' — — —  t 

QunnoiTB.— What  were  «ome  of  the  early  meti-ods  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

tMlnin^  m  Hght?    When  was  phosphoms  first  ap^ilied  to  the  manafactare  of  matches? 

What  trere  the  first  ftietion  matches?    Hov  are  matches  manafaotured?    What  chem. 

leal  reactions  are  inrolved  in  the  firing  of  a  match  ? 

'        12* 
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eyolved  by  friction  or  compression;  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  its  combostioa,. 
decomposes  the  saltpeter  and  the  red-lead;  these  substances,  in  their  decom- . 
position,  evolve  oxygen,  which  supports  the  flame,  adds  to  Its  heat,  and  en*  . 
ables  it  to  ignite  the  sulphur,  which  in  turn  inflames  the  wood.    The  odor  of  - 
a  burning  match  is  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  some 
recent  inventions,  has  been  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  stearine  in  the 
place  of  sulphur.    The  temperature  required  for  kindling  matches  varies  from 
]50  to  160°  F.* 

The  manu&cture  of  matches  is  attended  with  danger,  not  only  from  the 
highly  inflammable  natore  of  the  ingredients  used,  but  also  fh)m  the  fisuzt,  that 
a  continued  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus,  produces  a  disorganieatiott 
of  the  jaw-bones,  causing  excruciating  suSering,  and  usually  terminating  in 
death.  The  phosphorus,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  a  little  spot  of  decay-' 
upon  a  tooth,  and  from  this  ulceration  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Of  ^^bo 
evils  the  first  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  second  altogether  avoided,  by-th& 
use  of  the  amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  before  described. 

404.  Compounds   of    Phosphor uh   with    Oxygen*  —  Pho^ 
phorus  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  four  compounds,  viz. : — 

Composed  hy  weight  of 

t—         '  , .  .    .     .      ..^ 

Phosphoric  acid PO5  82  phosphorus    40  oxygen. 

Phosphorous  add POg  32  •»*  24       ♦* 

Hypophosphorous  add PO  32  **  8       " 

Oxydof  Phosphoras PsO  64  "  8       "- 

405.  Phosphoric  Acid,  PO^— This  acid,  whicii  is  the. 
most  important  of  the  oxyds  of  phosphorus,  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen, 
or  atmospheric  air. 

It  appears  as  a  dense  white  vapor,  which  condenses  on  cooling  into  a  white 
powder.  It  iaay  be  easily  collected  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  under  a 
dry  bell  glass.  As  thus  prepared,  it  has  so  great  an  avidity  for  water,  that 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron.  Exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  moments,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid.  When 
once  converted  into  a  hydrate,  water  can  not  be  entirely  separated  from  it 
Its  solution  is  intensely  acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields,  011  cbol«  ^ 
ing,  a  glassy,  transparent  solid,  known  as  gUicial  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phos-" 
phorus,  and  also  from  bones,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines 

*  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  matches  aa  a  branch  of  industrial 
art,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  materials  consumed  in  Austria  in  ana- 
year,  1840,  for  this  purpos&^lSft.OOO  lbs.  of  saltpeter,  32,603  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  1,500,4HN> 
lbs.  of  sulphur. 

I  -  — ■-  ■  -  —   -         .  ■  ■    — ^  ■ 

Q u fcBTioNB.~What  is  the  temperature  required  for  kindling  a  match  t  What  effect  has 
the  rapor  of  phosphorus  upon  the  animal  system  ?  What  compounds  does  phosphorus 
form  with  oxygen  ?    How  is  phosphoric  add  prepared  ?    What  are  its  properties  f 
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-with  water  in  three  proportions,  to  form  three  distinct  hydrates^  which  unite 
with  hases  to  form  three  claeses  of  salts.  The  nomenclature  and  composition 
of  these  hjdrates,  which  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  may  be  represented  as 
followB^:— 

Acidi. 
Monobasic  or  metaphosphoric  add HO.PO*, 

Bibasio  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 2HO.PO5, 

Tribasic  or  common  phosphQiic  acid SHO.POs. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  united  with  some  base,  generally  lime 
or  magaesia^  that  phosphorus  exists  in  the  bones,  in  the  seeds  and.  tissues  of 
plaotS)  and  in  the  soiL 

406.  Phosphorus  Acid)  POtis  the  prmcipal  product  which  results 
from  the  slow  combustion  which  occurs  when  phosphorus  is  exposed,  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  burning  phosphorus 
w^  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

The  other  oxyds  of  phosphorus  are  comparatively  unimportant 

407.  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. — Phosphuretted  Ry« 
d  r  0  g  e  n  J  P  Hj. — Phosphorus  unites  with  hydrogen  m  three  proportloos  to 
form  three  compounds;  one 'of  which,  a  gas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  pos- 
sesses the  property,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  inflaming  spontaneously 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  oxygen  gas. 

This  substance  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  fragments  of  phosphorus  in 
a  retort,  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  cream  of  lime,  prepared  from 
lime  recently  slacked.*   On  the  Fiq.  132. 

application  of  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
caused  tp  dip  slightly  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  water,  the  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  bubbles,  as 
they  rise  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  air,  spontaneously  in- 
flame. (Se^Fig.  132.)  Each 
bubble^  as  it  breaks  and  ignites. 

Fig.  133.  produces  a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  smoke  (vapor 

I--c^T^W  r^i^'fr^     °^  phosphoric  acid),  composed  of  a  number  of  concen- 

/*^)>^i/i^>KVv\4^^  tdc  rings,  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the  wreath,  as 

^Ql^^ifl^^^^^^^  ^*  ascends  (see  Fig.  133);  thus  tracing  before  the  eye, 

^'^^'^Xkf^^'^       with  perfect  distinctness,  the  peculiar  gyratory  move- 

*  la  this  experiment  it  is  best  to  employ  a  very  small  flask  or  retort,  and  in  order  to 
avoM  t3i«  preaenee  of  atmospheric  idr,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  full  to  the  neck  vlth  tho 
cream  of  ttmct  or  potash  solation.  For  an  ounce  flask,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  the  eiz« 
of  a  pea  is  sufficient.  It  is  best,  also,  not  to  apply  heat  to  the  glass  directly,  but  to  placo 
it  in  a  basin  oontidning  a  solation  of  salt,  which  is  then  heated  to  a  boiling  ten^rataro 
by  a  spirit  lamp. 

QuB8Tio:rs.— Whatis  said  of  its  combinations  with  water  f  In  what  state  docM  phosphoros 
generally  exist  la  nature  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphorus  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphuret- 
ted hydrogen  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ?    What  phenomenon  attends  its  evolution  in  air  T 
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Pro.  134.  ments  imparted  to  «ir  by  the  impulse  of  a  force  acting 

suddenly  upon  a  mass  of  air  in  all  directions,  from  a 
center.    The  same  phenomenon  is  also  seen  in  the  rays  of 
smoke  produced  by  the  mouth  of  a  skillful  tobacco-, 
smoker,  and  frequently  also,  upon  a  much  larger  scab, 
during  the  discharge  of  cannon  on^  still  day. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  more  simply  pre- 
pared by  throwing  into  a  glass  of  water  a  few  pieces  of 
phosphuret  of  calcium.  This  sul  stance,  by  contact  with 
the  water,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  the  spontaneouisly 
inflammable  gas.     (See  Fig.  134.) 

408.  Properties . — Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is' a 
colorless,  transparent  gas,  possessing  an  offensive,  foetid  odor,  and  producing 
a  poisonous  action  upon  the  system,  when  inhaled.  It  loses  its  spontaneous 
inflammability  by  standing  for  a  time  over  water,  and  also  by  the  addition  of 
the  vapor  of  some  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  By 
varying  the  conditions  of  its  preparation,  it  may  also  be  evolved  without  the 
self-lighting  power. 

The  production  of  this  gas,  by  the  decay  of  bones  and  other  organic  pro- 
ducts in  wet,  swampy  places,  and  its  subsequent  ignition  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  supposed  to  have 'originated  the  popular  superstition  known  as  "the 
"  Ignis  Fatuus,"  or  "  Will-o'-the-wisp."* 


SECTION    XII. 


BOBON. 


Eqmvaknt^  10*9.     Symbol^  B. 

409.  History  and  Distribntlon. — Boron  is  an  element 
that  is  always  found  in  nature  in  composition  with  oxygetl, 
forming  boracic  acid.  The  latter  substance  is  found  only 
iri  few  localities,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
United  with  soda  it  forms  a  salt,  borax,  which  is  a  wefl- 
tnown  article  of  commerce. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  (1856-7),  comparatively  little  has  been 
known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pure  element,  boron.  It  has  been  reo^itly 
ascertained,  however,  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  carbon,  and  -^Rat  it  exists'ln 

*  It  Is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  luminons  appearances  in  the  air  are  often  seen 
ill  the  vieiaity  of  swamps,  grare-yards,  or  other  receptacles  of  decaying  organic  matter. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;.  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  well  antlienti- 
c^ted  instance  of  such  an  appearance  can  be  cited.  The  generally-receiyed  accoant  of  the 
*^  Ignis  fatuus'*  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fiction. 


QxTESTiOTTB. — ^What  are  the  properties  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ?    What  popular  su- 
perstition is  it  supposed  to  h^re  originated  ?    What  is  said  of  boron  ?       ^ 
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three  sllotrapfc  conditioiis,  viz.,  ss  a  chocolato-brown  amorphous  sabitnnce ; 
aa  an  opaque,  semi  crystalliiie  body,  ocxuiring  iu  thin  plates,  witli  a  black- 
lead  lusMr ;  and,  lastlf,  iu  a  orysUilliiie  condmon,  resembling  the  diamond  ia 
luster,  hardDGSB,  and  re&acti70  power.  As  yoC,  cbemista  bave  l>ecn  odIj  ablo 
to  oblun  it  in  veiy  minule  cijstalg ;  but  if  larger  crystals  con  be  prepared,  it 
will  undoublodly  take  rank  aa  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  lis  method 
ef  prepaiBtion  consists  essentially  in  fusing  boracic  acid  with  the  metal  alum- 

HO.  Boracic  Icid)  BOt  Is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Thibet  and 
in  South  America,  but  the  principal  supply  Is  irom  Tolcanio  districts  of  Tus- 
cany, in  Italy,  called  lagoons,  where  jeta  of  vapor  and  of  hniling  water,  charged 
with  boracic  ncid,  are  continually  issuing  from  fissures  in  the  earth.* 

Tbo  manner  in  which  the  boracic  acCd  is  collected  is  as  fbllowa :  A  locality 

ia  chosen,  where  the  soil  ia  observed  to  possess  a  high  temperature,  aod  a 

basia  of  moderate  depth  (A,  ,Fig.  Iil5)  ia  excavated,  and  walled  up  witii 

FiQ.  136, 


H  niBHonry — openings,  v,  being  left  in  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  the 
steam  escaping  Irom  the  earth.f  Water  from  adjacent  springs  is  then  con- 
ducted into  the  basin,  which  absorbs  the  bomcic  add  brought  up  by  llie  as- 
cending vapor,  and  at  tlie  same  time  becomes  bcat«d  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ttife.  Aftw  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a 
nmllu'-caiistrnctod  basin,  S,  at  a  lower  level,  ftom  thence  into  a  third,  C,  and 


Tsrtetr  of  •oU»,  but  ehiefly  of  tbtlk 

be  niaced  and  bUiMd  mriiee :  the  Talumea  of  vapor ;  ths  (mpri 
1w  gnnnd  biinw  fend  fehfehea  benefeth  your  feet.  feQd  Ifae  whole  hih 
ituUfulcrygtiUluUoniatiiilpharfeadotlicr  minenla."— Do.  Bov 
'  t  Tba  dinioiiloiii  of  U|Me  hulu  varr  frr>m  100  feot  In  drcnmfer 
B  SOD  and  IDOO  r«t  In  drmmfkrenoe  and  15  to  20  feel  deep. 
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flo  on,  until  the  watei^  having  absorbed  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  bor- 
acic  acid,  is  transferred  into  shallow  tanks,  E,  for  purification.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  heated  by  the  volcanic  steam, 
until  the  boracic  acid  contained  in  it  is  deposited  in  white,  scaley  crystals. 
Tiio  anuutil  production  of  boracic  acid  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about 
three  million  pounds. 

Boracic  acid  has  a  white,  pearly  luster  and  a  greasy  feelmg.  It  is  a  feeble 
acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flamc^ 
which  constitutes  a  test  of  the  presence  of  boron.  This  property  may  be 
illustrated  by  igniting  a  solution  of  borax  in  alcohol  hi  a  shalbw  cup,  and 
Btirriug  the  hquid  with  a  glass  rod  while  burning. 

411.  BoraX)  or  Blborate  of  Soda,  is  formed  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  a  solution  of  boracic  acid.  This  salt  is  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  acid,  one  of  base,  and  ten  of  water — ^its  constitution  beuag  rep- 
resented as  follows,  NaO,  2BO8-|-10  HO.  Borax  is  obtained  naturally  in 
small  quantities  and  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of 
cnrtaiu  lakes  in  Thibet,  and  is  exported  under  the  name  oftiJicdL 

Borax  is  chiefly  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux  in  the  welding,  soldering,  and 
roniiiiig  of  metals. 

The  term  Jlux  is  applied  in  metallurgy  to  those  sub- 
staaces  which  assist  fusion,  either  by  expediting  the  pro- 
cess, or  by  protecting  the  substance  melted  from  oxyda- 
tion. 

Borax,  when  heated,  bubbles  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a 
temperature  below  red-heat,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.  The  property 
which  this  glass  possesses  of  dissolving  the  me'.allic  oxyds,  gives  to  borax  its 
value  as  a  flux.  For  example :  in  tlio  welding  of  iron,  a  union  between  two 
surfaces  can  not  bo  effected  unless  both  are  clean  and  perfectly  free  from  ox- 
ydation ;  but  a  piece  of  iron  can  not  be  strongly  heated  without  the  formation 
of  a  layer  of  oxyd  upon  its  surface.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  sprinkling 
the  hot  surfaces  with  powdered  borax,  which,  as  it  melts,  not  only  dissolves 
ofl"  the  oxyd,  or  scale  already  present,  but  keeps  the  metal  bright  by  prevent- 
ing all  farther  oxydation. 

Borax  is  also  much  used  as  a  test  before  the  blow-pipe,  for  recognizing  the 
presence  of  certain  metallic  oxyds.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  crystal  of  borax 
is  fused  upon  the  end  of  a  bent  platinum  wire,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  tho 
substance  to  be  tested  is  melted  with  the  salt  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
The  peculiar  color  which  the  borax  glass  receives,  indicates  the  character  of* 
the  coloring  substShce :  thus,  with  an  oxyd  of  chromium,  the  borax  forms  an 
emerald-green  glass ;  with  oxyd  of  cobalt,  a  blue ;  with  manganese,  a  violet; 
with  iron,  a  yellow,  and  so  on. 

QuKSTioNS.  — Whnt  af «  tlio  properties  of  borftcic  acid  ?  What  is  borax  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose 18  it  uKCd  ill  tlie  nrbii  What  I«  a  finx?  What  gives  to  borax  its  valuo  as  a  fluxf 
Illustrate  this.    Uow  does  borax  serve  as  a  blow-pipo  reagent? 


filtlCOK. 
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SILICOX^     or    SILICIXTM. 

*  Eqidvatenij  21-2,     Symbol^  SL 

.412.  Distribution. — Silicon,  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, is  the  n^ost  abundant  of  all  the  solid  substances 
wferch  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe.  All  rocks  which 
are  not  calcareous  (lime)  are  silicious. 

it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  (ISSS-V)  that  chemists  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  any  very  definite  knowledge  respecting  tbe  nature  and  prop- 
er^ieaof  pure  silicon.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  like  carbon  and  boron,  in 
thr^e  aUotropic  conditions ;  in  an  amorphous  nut-brown  powder ;  in  a  condi- 
tion r§sembling  graphite  (black-lead) ;  and  in  a  crystalline  condition.  It  has 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  metals,  and  by  the  most  recent  authorities  is 
classed  with  them.  .  As  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  it  is 
easily  fusible,  and  may  be  run  into  ingots  and  alloyed  with  copper  and  iron. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  in  185T,  two  small  cannon  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silicon  were  exhibited. 

413.  Silicic  Acid,  or  Silica,  SiOs,  is  the  principal  oxyd 
of  silicon,  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  compounds. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  this  condition  only  that  silicon  is  found  in 
nature. 

When  pure,  or  merely  colored  by  small  quantities  of  different  oxyds,  it  is 
very  generally  termed  quartz.    It  is  frequently  found  crystallized,  its  ordmary 
form  being  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra-       Fiq,  13^ 
mids,.  a3  in  rock-crystaj.    (See  Fig.  136.)    Sometimes  the 
prism  is  very  short  and  disappears  entirely,  and  the  pyramid 
oply.  is  seen,  as  in  common  quartz.    In  transparent  and  col- 
orless rock-crystal,  silica  is  almost  absolutely  pure,  and  in  this 
conation,  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  jewelry.     Amethyst  is 
crystallized  quartz,  colored  purple  by  the  presence  of  protoxyd 
of  inanganesQ.     Common  flint,  agate,  carnelian,  chalcedony, 
jasq[)er,.  and  opal,  are  other  varieties  of  nearly  pure  silica, 
their  colors  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  different  me- 
tallic oxyds.    Common  sand  is  mainly  composed  of  silica, 
cplpred  yellqw  or  brown  by  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  sand  cemented  into 
roc-krmasses,  through  the  agency  mainly  of  silica,  is  termed  "sandstone." 

Many  plants  absorb  silica  from  the  soil  in  considerable  quantity,  and  deposit 

QuEWiONs.— What  Is  the  natnral  hlatory  of  silicon  ?  What  is  known  respecting  the 
pnra  element  f  Wliat  is  silica  f  What  is  qnartz?  In  what  minerals  does  silica  nearly 
puBe^eiist  ?  Wliat  is  amethyst  1  To  what  are  the  colors  of  agate,  chalcedony,  opal,  etc, 
due  *    Wliat  Is  eoromon  sand  ?    What  is  sandstone  ?    Docs  silica  exist  in  plants  ? 
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it  upon  the  exterior  of  their  stalks,  or  stems.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  glossy  coating  which  invests  the  outside  of  straw,  cane,  rattan,  bam- 
boo, etc.  In  these  instances,  the  silica  subserves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant  that  bones  do  in  the  structure  of  men  and  animals — 
that  is,  it  gives  to  the  stalk  firmness  and  stiffness.  The  straw  of  wheat  grown 
upon  soils  deficient  in  "  soluble  silica,"  is  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  capabler 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  silica  exists  in  the  feathers  and  hair  of  animals, 
and  recent  researches  havo  also  detected  it  in  the  blood. 

414.  Properties  . — ^Pure  silica  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  strong- 
est wind  furnace,  but  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass.  In  its  native  state  it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  In  hardness  it  approaches  the  precious  gems, 
and  it  scratches  glass  easily. 

Siliea,  although  it  presents  the  characters  of  an  earth.  Is  in  reality  an  acid, 
and  a  most  powerfid  one.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  its 
a6id  properties  are  not  manifested  by  reason  of  its  almost  entire  insolubility. 

When  silica  is  digested  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  it  gradually  unites  with 
them,  and  forms  salts — silicates  of  potash  or  soda — which  are  readily  soluble. 
Even  flints  in  their  unground  condition,  or  fi:Ttgments  of  quartz  when  placed 
in  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  at  a  high  temperature,  are  readily 
caused  to  pass  into  solution.  When  solutions  of  silica  in  an  excess  of  alkali 
are  concentrated,  a  semi-fluid  mass  closely  resembling  a  solution  of  starch  is 
produced.  This  product  is  known  as  soluble  glaaa^  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  can  be  applied  as  a  varnish  for  rendering  surfaces  of  wood  or  cloth 
fire-proof.  It  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  starch  or 
gum  in  the  stiffening  of  fibrous  substances.  Ancient  monuments  or  buildings 
constructed  of  soft  and  friable  stone  may  be  preserved  in  a  great  measure  fix>m 
decay  and  the  action  of  the  weather  by  a  coating  of  soluble  glass.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  soluble  glass  is  formed  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potash)  with  16  parts  of  pute  sand,  and  1  of 
charcoal.  The  product,  when  pure,  resembles  ordinary  glass,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  without  residue. 

When  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  is  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  silica  after  a  little  time  separates  as  a  transparent,  tremu- 
lous jelly.  This  is  a  hydrate  of  sUica^  which  onciijprecipitated  in  this  mannef| 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  either  water  or  acids.  By  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  gelatinous  condition ;  but  if  once  allowed 
to  dry,  it  forms  a  white,  gritty  powder — white  silidous  sand. 

Most  natural  waters  contain  a  little  soluble  silica,  which  can  be  only  sepsf^ 
ated  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness.    Waters  which  contain  alkafido 

QuE8TiONB.~What  are  {nnstratiotiB f  What  is  said  of  tflica  in  the  animal  kingdom? 
What  are  the  properties  of  silica  ?  Is  silica  an  acid  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does  it 
pass  into  solution  ?  What  is  solnhle  glass?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  How- 
may  8. ilea  he  separated  from  its  solution  in  alkalies?    Does  sdiea  exist  In  natural  waters^ 
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carbonates  dissolve  it  more  freely,  and  when  the  aption  of  the  alkaline  liquid 
is  aided  by  that  of  a  high  temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Geysers,  or  hot 
springs  of  Iceland,  very  large  quantities  of  silica  are  dissolved.  As  the  Uquid 
cools,  the  silica  is  deposited,  in  an  insoluble  form,  on  the  surrounding  objects 
in  contapt  with  the  waters,  forming  "petrifactions."  Agates,  chalcedony, 
oarnellan,  and  onyx,  have  undoubtedly  been  thus  formed  by  the  slow  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  its  solution  in  water. 

The  acid  character  of  silica  is  especially  exhibited  wben  it  is  exposed,  in 
contact  with  other  salts,  to  a  high  temperature.  It  then  displaces  the  most 
powerful  acids  from  their  combinations,  and  unitmg  with  their  bases,  forms 
silicates.  Thus  when  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  are  mixed 
with  silica  and  fused,  the  silicic  acid  displaces  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
acids  from  their  combinations,  and  forms  silicates  of  potash,  soda^  or  lime.  All 
the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  great  number  of  our  most 
eommon  minerals,  are  the  salts  of  silicic  acid.* 

.  4:15.  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  Si  F I*  — FluosiUcic  Acid. -^In  order 
to  prepare  this  gas,  equal  parts  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  silicious 
sand,  or  powdered  glass,  are  mixed  in  a 
capadous  flask,  with  six  parts  of  concen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  Iiydrofluonc  acid  is  liberated,  and  this 
immediately  attacking  the  silica^  produces  a 
colorless  gas,  of  which  silicon  is  a  constitu- 
ent. When  passed  into  water,  the  gas 
is  decomposed,  silicon  is  precipitated  in  the 
Xorm  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  the  water 
^becomes  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid^ 
This  reaction,  which  constitutes  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment,  may  be  easily  exhibited 
by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  137. 

,  In.transmitting  the  gas  into  water,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  evolution  tube  should  not  be 
%  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  water, 
lest  it  become  at  once  obstructed  by  the  de- 
posited silica ;  but  it  should  be  plunged  ^ 
neneath  the  surface  of  a  little  mercury  contamed  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 

♦  The  coinpositton  of  many  of  the  silicious  minerals  is  extremely  complex,  and  in  a 
scicitific  point  of  view,  extremely  interesting.  Upon  one  group  alone,  the  zeolites— hy- 
drated  silicates  of  alumina,  vith  lime,  potash  and  soda— 4m  immense  amount  of  labor  has 
bc3a  e^^ended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  present  century,  and  yet  their 
chemical  formula  and  most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  question. 


QnsBTEONS.— Explain  the  circumstances.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  agates,  car- 
nelians,  etc.  !  When  is  the  acid  character  of  silica  especially  manifested  f  lUastrate. 
What  are  examples  of  natural  silicates?  What  is  said  of  fluosiUcio  add?  What  oocun 
.irben  this  gas  is  passed  into  water  ? 

23* 
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ing  vessel,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  13*7.  As  the  gas  ascends  throagh  the  mep- 
cury,  and  enters  the  water,  it  exhibits  a  most  curious  phenomenon ;  each  bul> 
ble  becoming  invested  with  a  white  bag  of  silica^  and  i^ising,  like  a  miniature 
balloon,  to  the  surfoce ;  it  often  happens,  also,  in  the  course  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  gas  forms  tubes,  or  conduit  pipes  of  silica  in  the  water,  through 
which  it  gains  the  surface  without  decomposition. 


SECTION    XIV.' 

CAEBON. 

Equivalent^  6.     Syrribol,  C.     Specific  gravity  as  diamond^  3*3  to  3*5. 

416.  History. — Carbon  ia  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
important  of  the  elementary  bodies.  In  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature  it  exists  chiefly  as  mineral  coal ;  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  great  rock  masses — carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  all  substances  which  are  pro- 
duced directly  or  indirectly  from  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. 

Carbon  is  found  pure  in  nature  in  three  allotropic  forms 
or  conditions,  each  of  which,  although  possessed  of  identi- 
cally the  same  chemical  composition,  exhibits  properties, 
singularly  different  from  the  others,  and  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  are,  1.  The  Diamond; ;  2.  Graphite,  or  Plumbago  ; 
3.  Mineral  Goal  and  Gharcoal, 

417.  The  Diamond  is  pure  carbon,  crystallized. 

It  is  found  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  India,  but  chiefly  at - 
Golconda^  and  in  certain  districts  of  Borneo  and  Brazil  It  has  also  been 
found  associated  with  gold  and  platinum  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  a  few 
instances  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  the  gold  districts  of  North  Car- 
olina.* In  only  a  few  instances  has  the  diamond  ever  been  found  imbedded^ 
in  rock  masses,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  materials. transported  by 
water  from  a  distance,  such  as  loose  sand  and  rolled  gravel     In  their  natural 


*  The  largest  diamonds  como  f^om  Golconda,  but  Brazil  furnishes  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. The  yearly  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  from 
10  to  13  lbs.,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  however,  are  un^t  for  jewelry. 

QuESTioxB.— 'What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  carbon  in  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature?  In  what  conditions  is  carbon  found  pure  naturally?  What  is  the  diamond f 
Under  what  drcumstances  is  it  found  in  nature  ? 
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condition,  diamonds  have  tisuallj  the  appearance  of  semi-transparent,  rounded 
pebbles,  and  are  covered  by  a  thin,  opaque  crust ;  on  removing  this  crust, 
their  eijfceedii^  brilliancy  becomes  apparent. 

Tke  diamond  is  generally  colorless,  and  such  specimens  possess  the  great- 
est value ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  a  blue,  yellow,    pj^  ^gg 
or  rose  color,  and  sometimes  green  or  black. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  an  octohedron 
(see  Fig.  138),  but  its  feces  are  often  convex,  and  its  edges 
rounded.  It  is  cut  for  jewelry  in  three  forms,  known  as  bril- 
liants, Fig.  139,  roses,  Figs.  140,  141,  and  tables,  Figs.  142, 143.* 

Fig.  139.  Fig.  140.  Fig.  141.  Fig.  14?.  Fi-.  14^ 


The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  substances,  and  can  be  only  cut 
or  abraded  by  means  of  its  own  powder — ^inferior  and  imperfect  stones  being 
broken  down  for  this  purpose.  The  process  of  cutting  is  effected  by  a  hori- 
zontal disc  of  steel,  covered  with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  and  revolving  with  a 
velocity  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  p^  minute.  The  gem  is  fixed  in  a 
mass  of  lead,  which  is  fitted  to  an  arm,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
table  over  which  the  plate  revolves,  while  the  other,  sustaining  the  diamond, 
is  pressed  upon  the  plate  by  movable  weights,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  gem,  however,  cannot  be  ground  into  any  form  at  pleasure,  but 
only  in  directions  parallel  to  its  lines  of  cleavage.     (§  73.)f 

*  The  f  rm  of  the  brilliant  shows  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage,  and  may  bo  recognized 
by  itd  flat  aammit ;  the  surface  of  a  rose  diamond  is  covered  with  equilateral  triangles, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point  The  table  form  i3  onlj  given  to  plates,  laminee,  or  slabs  of 
diamonds,  which  IiaTe  a  small  depth  compared  to  their  superficial  extent  The  brilliant 
and  the  rose  lose  in  catting  and  polishing  somewhat  less  than  half  their  weight,  so  tliat 
tlie  valae  of  a  cut  stone  is  double  that  of  an  uncut  one,  without  reckoning  the  expense  of 
the  process. 

t  The  method  of  cutting  diamonds  was  discovered  in  145G,  and  is  still  unknown  in  its 
Xterfectien  among  Eastern  nations.  The  business  in  Europe  is  carried  on  almost  exclu> 
^▼ely  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  heat  developed  ia  the  cutting  is  frequently-  so  great 
as  to  melt  the  lead  in  which  the  diamond  is  imbedded,  and  the  time  occupied  in  cutting  a 
single  face  varies  from  3  to  80  hours. 

The  weight  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in  carats — ^150  of  which  are  equal  to  1  ounce  Troy, 
or  ^0  grains.  "  The  rule  for  estimating  tlie  value  of  diamonds  is  peculiar,  and  supposiiig 
the  gems  under  compaiison  to  be  equal  in  quality,  may  be  expressed  as  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  their  respective  weights.  Thus,  supposing  three  diamonds  to  exist, 
weighiag  respectively  1,  2,  and  3  carats ;  their  respective  values  would  be  as  one,  four, 
and  nine.  This  rule,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  applying  to  gems  of  a  moder- 
ate size ;  as  very  large  diamonds,  if  estimated  according  to  this  mode  of  calculation, 
would  become  expensive  beyond  the  means  of  the  richest  to  command." 


Questions.— What  is  its  primitive  form?    In  what  three  forma  is  it  enfe  for  Jewelry  f 
What  is  said  of  its  hardness  ?    How  is  it  cut  t 
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The  diamond  is  remarkably  indestructible,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  any 
solvent,  neither  .is  it  affected  by  heat  alone — since  it  may  be  heated,  when 
removed  f.om  tlie  access  of  air,  to  a  white  heat  without  injury.  ^In  th(hopen 
air  it  burns  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver,  and  is  converted  into  coal, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Maiiy  attempts  have  been  made  to  fuse  or  crystallize  some  pure  form  of 
carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  manufa(;turo  diamonds,  but  they  have  all  failed. 
In  1853,  M.  Despretz  of  Paris  succeeded,  after  long-continued  voltaic  action, 
in  depositing  at  one  of  the  terminal  poles  of  a  galvanic  bslttery  a  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  minute  rmcroscropic  grains ;  these  grains  appeared  to  be 
octohedral  crystals,  and  were  capable  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and 
rubies ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  actually  themselves  dia- 
monds. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  subject  of  much  curious  speculation, 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature  afford  us 
no  due  to  the  process  of  its  formation.  The  structure  of  the  diamond  itself 
however,  furnishes  us  with  some  positive  information  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  product,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.* Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  diamond  is  a  drop  of  fossilized  gum,  anal- 
ogous in  some  respects  to  amber.    ^ 

418.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  an  uncut  gem  belonging  to  the 
crown  jewels  of  Portugal.  It  was  found  in  Brazil  about  the  year  1808,  and 
weighs  1,680  carats,  or  about  11  ounces.  About  the  middle  of  the  I6tk 
C3ntury  a  diamond  was  found  at  Golconda  in  India,  which  had  the  form  oif 
half  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighed  nearly  6  ounces.  This  diamond,  which  was 
long  known  as  the  Great  Mogul  from  its  possessor,  has  disappeared,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  broKbn  up ; — the  separate  pieces,  according  to  tiiis 
theory,  now  constituting  three  of  .the  largest  existing  diamonds,  viz.,  1,  tiie 
great  diamond  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  weighing  196  carats :  2d,  the 
Koh  i-noor,  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which  weighed  before 
cutting  186  carats,  and  after  cutting  103  carats;  and  3d,  a  diamond  belonging 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  weight  of  130  carats.  The  value  of  the  Russian 
diamond  has  been  estimated  at  20  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  the  K(^- 
i-noor  at  from  3  to  10  millions. 

The  other  large  diamonds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following  i*^K 
yellow  diamond  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  which  weighs  13d  cansts. 
Tlie  size  and  form  of  this  diamond,  which  was  once  sold  as  a  bit  of  cokceKl 


*  The  eviderice  on  this  point  is  princiiMilly  as  follows ;  ^diamonds  hare  been  found  in- 
closing vegetable  matter,  and  when  the  diamond  is  burned  a  minute  yellowish  ash  is  left, 
which  genenilly  possesses  a  cellular  structure.  Some  other  proof  Is  also  afforded  by  the 
action  of  refracted  and  polarized  light. 

QxncsTiONB. — What  is  said  of  its  indestructibility  ?  Hare  any  attempts  been  tnads  to 
manufacture  diamonds?  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  diamond?  What  evidence 
have  we  on  the  subject?  How  largo  «  diamond  has  ever  been  found?  What  fire  8om« 
of  the  most  valuable  diamonds?  ^  ■ 

*  -   •     -  • 
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FlQ.  144,-  glass,  arc  repreaenf. 

ed  in  Fig.  144,   The 
Pitt  or  Hcgont  dia- 
mond belongiDg:  to 
^  France,    Is    repre- 
^  Hcnted  in  Fig.  14S. 
J  the  dotted  lino  be- 
ing the  outline  oT 
tlie  stone  before  cut- 
ting. This  diamond, 
which  is  a  light  blue  color,  ia  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  in  exislence,  and  weighs  131  carats.     It  wa 
Ur.  ntt,  and  sold  to  the  Regent  of  France  in  1717  for  about  $ 
Talue,aa  estimated  by  a  commiaMon  of  Parian  jewelers,  ia  about  $3,000,000. 
""ig.  146  represents  a  veiy  beautiful  diamond  known 
B  the  Hgott  diamond,  which  weighed  47  carats, 
nd  was  Bold  for  about  $120,000.* 

419.  Graphite,  or  Plumbafo,  iB  the 
*  second  allotropic  form  in  whicli  car- 
bon occurs  uncombiaed  in  nature.  It 
lias  a  metallic,  leaden-gray  luster,  feels  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  black-lead,"  although 
it  has  no  trace  of  lead  in  its  composition. 
"  It  is  luund  chiefly  iu  the  older  rocks  fio  mnnj  localities  in  the  United 
Stalse),  diieltf  in  beds  or  rounded  masses,  but  sometimes  ciystallized  in  flat 
ax-Hided  priBma.  It  is  never  found  perfcctiy  pure,  but  usually  contains  a 
Itttle  iron  and  some  other  acddental  impuritiea.  Like  tlio  diamond,  it  can  not 
be  fiiaed  or  volatilized  by  tbe  action  of  tiie  most  intense  heat ;  it  bums,  how- 
over,  in  oi^on  gas,  forming  carbonic  acid, 

'  The  principal  use  to  whii.*h  plumbago  is  practically  applied  is  for  the  manu- 
^Ihetore  of  "  lead  pencils."  Most  of  tbe  ordinary  pencils  now  used  axe  oianu- 
£u:HuFed  from  a  fectitious  paste,  made  of  powdered  plumb^e,  antimony,  and 
nilphur  fused  together,  and  cast  into  bloi^s.  These  blocks  are  tbon  sawed 
Wb  amall  rectangular  {oisms,  which  are  subsequently  inclosed  in  cylinders  of 
sedar  wood.  Tiie  beat  drawing-pencila  are,  however,  made,  by  reducing  the 
I^obi^  to  a  flne  powder,  freeing  it  from  impurities,  and  tjien  subjecting  it 
to  enormouB  hydrostatic  pressure,  dmultaneoatly  with  the  abstraction  of  all 
Temuning  traces  of  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump.     A  coherent  block  is  Ihui    . 


'  Tills  dlainoDd  Is  not  ia  eTlstenae,  bnt  i 
nsTvnt  it  A'om  falllDginto  thaluindi  of  hi 

nvedaSaarKtaiairelEbt  doei  not  exceed 


■  deetroTed  by  a  Tuiklih  pu 
is  Rated  CbU  the  whole  ana 


Id  nature  t    WbU 
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obtaihed,  which  ia  subsequently  sawed  into  bars.  The  particles  of  plumbago, 
although  apparently  very  soft,  arc  in  reality  extremely  hard,  and  the  steel 
saws  employed  to  cut  it  rapidly  wear  out.  Plumbago  is  also  used  for  tlio 
manufacture  of  melting  pots  or  crucibles,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  bearing  sur- 
faces of  machinery,  and  for  imparting  a  luster  to  iron. 

Several  modifications  of  graphite  may  be  procured  artificially.  When  cast 
iron  is  melted  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  carbon. 
This  carbon,  when  the  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  crystallizes  out  in  the 
form  of  large  and  beautiful  leaflets  of  graphite. 

420.  Gas  C  a  r  b  o  u  . — Another  exceedingly  interesting  variety  of  graphite 
u  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  retorts  used  for  the  production  of  coal-gas. 
This  substance  (which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  at  all  gas-works)  is 
known  as  "  gas  carbon."  It  possesses  a  luster  resembling  that  of  a  metal,  a 
hardness  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  forms 
of  carbon. 

421.  Coal. — The  third  allotropic  modification  of  carbon 
inclades  all  the  varieties  of  mineral  coal,  wood,  charcoal, 
lamp-black,  soot,  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  etc. 

422.  Mineral  Coal  is  the  product  of  an  accumulated 
vegetation,  which  flourished  mainly  during  a  particular 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  known  in  geology  as  the 
"carboniferous  epoch/' 

It  occurs  on  the  earth  in  veins,  or  strata,  enclosed  between  other  strata  of 
limestone,  clay-slate,  or  iron  ore. 

We  know  that  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  because  in  every  coal-mine  wo 
find  leaves,  trunks,  and  fruits  of  trees  in  immense  numbers,  many  of  them  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  botany  of  the 
coal  period  can  be  studied  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  the  botany  of  any 
given  section  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  furthermore,  whenever 
coal  ^jas  not  been  too  much  changed  by  heat  and  pressure,  a  thin  layer  of  it 
exliibits,  under  the  microscope,  all  the  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  originally  belonged. 

Coal  consists,  like  vegetable  matter  in  general,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  atid 
oxygen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  contains,  in  addition,  variable 
quantities  of  saline  and  earthy  substances,  which  always  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  plants.  These  matters,  when  coal  is  burnt,  are  left  unconsumed, 
and,  together  with  some  impurities,  constitute  its  ashes. 

423.  Anthracite  Coal  differs  from  bituminous  in  this  respect — that 
its  original  volatile  constituents,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  eta,  have  been  mainly 
driven  off  by  the  agency  of  heat,  leaving  carbon  in  a  dense  and  nearly  pure 

Questions.— How  may  graphite  be  formdd  artificially?  What  is  gas  carbon?  What 
lire  its  properties  f  What  is  the  third  allotropic  form  of  curbon  ?  What  is  mineral  coal  ? 
What  proof  hare  we  of  its  vegetable  origin  ?  What  is  ^  oonstitutioii  of  coal  ?  What 
oeoasions  the  difference  betwetfl  anthracite  and  bitaminoniooai?  .2-^ 
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coaditloii  behind ;  bituminous  coal,  oa  tbe  contraiy,  not  bavin^ 

to  tlio  HoiDs  degree  of  lieat,  retains  its  original  vegetable  coni 

great  degree  oii.iltcroiJ.*    Wlien  bitiuninous  poal  is  ignited,  ita  \ 

Btituents  aro  expelled  b^  hciit,  and  burn  witli  flame  and  amoke;'  ^ 

tbracits,  from  its  previous  deprivation  of  tbese  Bubsbuices,  bums  witbb       .  ^e 

424.  C  0  k  c  is  bituminous  co:il  heated  apart  from  dr,  until  its  volatile  con-. 
.  atituects  are  in  a  grout  mcasuro  oxpcUcd.  It  produces  a  more  BtcaUf  aud 
intense  heat  than  the  coal  from  which  it  'a  darived,  and  evolves  no  smoke. 

425.  ChareoDi  in  tbat  form  of  carbon  which  results  from 
depriving  animal  aud  vegetable  substances  of  their  vol- 
'atile  constitui'nts. 

This  is  usually  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  but  the  application  of  heat 
is  not  essential,  since  wood  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  buried  for  a  long 
period  In  tbe  earth,  becomes  courorted  into  cbarcoaL 

Charcoal   ia   usually  Pjq  ^i 

prepared  by  firing  wood 
in  mounds  or  pits,  cov- 
ered with  turf  or  soil  in 

dude  in  a  great  degree 
the  admission  of  air, 
and  tlius  prevent  com- 
plete combustion.  Fig. 
14i  represents  the  at- 
niogemcnt  and  con-  "^ 
Etructioaofa  "charcoal 
mound  or  heap. "   Iftbe 

diameter  of  the  iieap  be  30  feet  or  more,  the  operation  is  not  complete  in  1e^ 
than  a  month,  and  tiio  slower  tlie  combustion  the  greater  the  product  of 
charcoal  When  tho  wood  1}  thoroughly  charred,  the  admission  of  air  is  en- 
tirely cut  ofT,  and  the  combustion  ceases.  Thechareoal  produced  retains  tbo 
ibrm  of  the  wood,  but  is  touch  rodacod  in  size  ;  generally  not  amounting  to 
inwo  than  three  fourths  of  tlio  bulk  of  tho  wood,  and  never  exceeding  ono  fourth 
of  ita  Wk^ighL  Tbe  nicest  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  aro  used  in  tbo  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  aro  prepared  by  healing  wood  in  close  iron  cylinders. 
12G.  Soot  is  coal  in  a  state  of  minute  division  resulting  from  the  imper- 

*  Wbertver  llie  attain  Inclosing  co&l  hiivotmen  disturbgd  und  lltered  tlirough  tha 
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feet  combustion  of  carbonaceous  gases.  Lamp-black  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  tar  and  resinous 
matters ;  it  is  much  used  in  the  manu£BK!ture  of  printers'  ink  and  of  paint. 

Animal  charcoal,  bone-black,  and  ivory-black,  are  names  given  to  the  pro- 
ducts produced  by  heating  bones,  ivory  shavings,  and  like  animal  substances, 
in  close  vessels.    Tlio  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its 
■  weight  of  phospliate  of  lime. 

427.  Properties  • — Carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal  is  a  black,  brittlo, 
insoluble,  inodorous,  tasteless  ^bstance.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  ha.5 
little  or  no  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  and  is,  consequently,  one  bf  the 
most  imchangeable  of  all  substances.  Grains  of  wheat  charred  at  Hcrcu- 
laneum  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  still  retain  their  form.  Wooden  posts,  if 
charred  at  the  end  before  being  set  in  the  ground,  are  rendered  far  more,  dur- 
able. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  char  the  interior  of 
tubs  and  casks  intended  to  hold  liquida 

Charcoal,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  most  intense  heat,  is  infua* 
ible,  and  if  air  be  excluded,  it  remains  unchangeable.* 

At  high  temperatures,  however,  carbon  surpasses  all  other  bodies  in  its 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  is,  consequently,  more  suitable  than  any  other  'sub- 
stance for  depriving  the  metallic  ores  or  oxyds  of  their  oxygen,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  metallic  state — an  operation  termed  smelting. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  other  elements  are  termed  carburciSj  or 
carbides. 

Newly  prepared  charcoal  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  and 
condensing  within  its  pores,  large  quantities  of  certain  gases  and  aqueous  va- 
poT.  (The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  already  given,  §  4:8.) 
Charcoal  from  hard  wood,  or  that  which  possesses  fine  pores,  exhibits  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  most  abun- 
dantly are  those  which  are  most  readily  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure ; 
thus  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  absorbs  90  times  its  volume,  of  carbonic  acid,  35 
times;  of  oxygen,  9  times;  of  hydrogen,  l-'ZS  volumes. 

Charcoal  in  a  finely-divided  state  has  also  tlw  power  of  absorbing  odorifer- 
ous effluvia^  and  the  coloring  principles  of  most  -  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Animal  matter,  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,  loses  all  ofieii- 
sive  odor  when  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal ;  it  continues  to  decay,  'but 
without  emittiDg  any  ill  odor. 


*  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  charcoal  thrown  into  a  blast-fdmace, 
and  its  access  to  air  being  cut  off  by  an  envelope  of  molten  metal,  will  not  unfrequently 
pass  through  the  furnace  unconsumed  and  unaltered. 

Questions. — ^What  is  lamp-black  ?  What  is  animal  charcoal  ?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  charcoal  ?  What  in  said  of  its  indestructibility  ?  What  of  its  affinities  f  Why  is 
carbon  uniformly  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  f  What  are  tiie  compounds  of 
carbon  with  the  metals  called  f  What  is  said  of  tJie  absorbing  power  of  charcoal  ?  What 
gases  are  absorbed  most  abundantly  ?  What  is  said  of  its  deodorising  and  deooloxlcing 
agency?    What  are  illustrationsof-its  deodorizing  action? 
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AdTantagolias  been  taken  of  this  property  ot  charcoal  to  construct  a  res- 
pirator for  protection  agoin.st  the  inhalation  of  malarious  and  iufected  air.  It 
conaiata  of  a  hollow  case  of  ivire-gauza  filled  with  coaraely -powdered  charcoal, 
and  filled  over  tlio  mouth  a.nd  nostrils  by  FlQ.  118.    ■ 

Etrt^  aa  is  represented  iu  Fig.  148.  All 
the.  air  that  enters  the  lungs  must  paaa 
through  thiaohareoalseive,  and  in  aopaa^g^ 
ia  deprived  of  the  nosioua  vapors  or  gasea  it 
may  contain.  For  pereona  engaged  in  hoa- 
pitala.  dieaecljng-rooms,  tbo  holda  of  shipa,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  sewers,  tliis  devioe  is  most 
Taluablft-  Fool  water  filtered  through  a 
layer  of  powiiered  charcoal,  ia  decolorized  and 
purified.  Thia  action  of  charcoal  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  agitating  waiter  contQiDing  sul- 
phoietted  hydrogen  in  solution,  with  a  smaU 

quantity  of  l>eEhly-bumed  powdered  charcoal ;  the  ollcnaivo  odor  will  com- 
pletely disappear.    Sugar-reQncra  render  broivn  sugar  white  by  parsing  it  in 
solution  through  animal  charcoal.     Ale  aud  porter,  subjected  to  the  same 
Fl6.  149.  tteatjncnl,  are  not  only  decolorized,  but  deprived  of 

their  bitter  principles.  In  case  of  poisooing  with 
vegetablB  poisons,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  sttyoh- 
uia,  etc,  one  of  the  best  immediate  antidotes  whleh 
oan  be  ^ven  is  powderod  charcoal  in  water:  this 
absorbs  tho  poisonous  principle,  and'  rendera  it  inac- 
tive. The  decolorizing  action  of  charcoal  may  be 
illustraled  by  fillflring  porter,  port-wine,  or  water 
colored  with  ink,  through  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
charooaL  (See  Fig,  149.)  The  filtered  liquor  will 
be  deprived  of  smell,  taste,  and  color. 

Charcoal  loaes    its  abaorptivo   and  decolorizing 
f  properijes  by  use ;  but  on  heating  it  atresh,  it  re- 
gams  them. 

Cafbon  in  the.  form  of  the  diamond  ia  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  bat  in 
all  it^  other  forms  it  is  an  excellent  conductor,  ranking  nest  to  the  metals  in 
this  respect.  In  a  state  of  fine  subdivi^on,  carbon  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
but  its  conducting  power  increaaca  with  its  denaity. 

42S.  Compounda  of  Carbon  and  Oxjrgon . — Tbe  compounds 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  with  oi  jgen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  innumerable,  and  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  substance  of  all 
vegetable  and  animal  products.    The  consideration  of  these  compounds  be- 

QbiSHOHB.— Wh»t  mdvantage  llM  bwii  taken  of  till!  properly  !  Whaturo  lUaBtrnlionB 
of  ttia  daeolurlziDg  actJon  of  eliarcoal  t  Under  what  clTcumBlanceH  may  cliarcoal  bcE  ib  aa 
■mttdote  for  polsona  (  What  ta  Baid  of  the  conflncUng  powcra  of  OMbon  for  heat  and  iJbo. 
tfisiif  >    What  li  said  of  the  compoanda  ot  urban  witb  oijgen  ? 
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loiigs  mainljto  organic  chemistrr.  With  oxygen  alone  carbon  unites  directljr 
to  form  only  two  compounds— carbonic  oxyd  and  carbonic  acid.  Their  com- 
position may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

Compofiliion  by  Tr«Igh*. 


SymboL 
Carbonic  oxyd CO 

Carbonic  4cid.  .....a , COs 


6  carbon.  -\-    8  oxygen. 
6       »'       4-16      " 


429.  Carbonic  Acid,  COj  is  the  sole  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  pure  carbon  iu  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  also  produced  abundantly  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  by  respiration,  fermentation,  and  by 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  It  exists  in 
a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  earth  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  in  combination  with  lime,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  chalk,  etc.,  etc.). 

For  an  account  of  its  discovery  see  §  329. 

430.  Preparation . — Carbonic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  burning  char- 
coal in  oxygen  gas  (p.  190) ;  or  by  allowing  a  candle  to  bum  as  long  as  it 
will  in  a  closed  bottle  or  jar  filled  with  air.  Practically,  however,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  much  more  conveniently.  It  being  a  feeblo  acid, 
almost  every  other  acid,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  is  able  to  expel  it 
from  its  compounds;  it  is,  therefore,  easily  separated  &om  its  compounds  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  common  acids.  Thus,  fragments  of  chalk  or  mar- 
_  ble,  with  a  Httle  water,  are  placed  in  an  open-mouth  bottle,  or 

in  an  evolution  flask  (see  Fig.  150,  also  Fig.  95),  and  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  added.    The  acid  seizes  upon 
the  lime,  and  displaces  the  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  with 
an  efifervescence.  It  may  be  collected 
in  the  usual  way  over  water,  or  in  FiG.  151. 

dry  bottles,  by  the  displacement  of 
air. 

431.  Properties.  —  At  ordin- 
ary temperatures  and  pressures,  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  of  a 
pungent  odor,- and  acidulous  taste.  It  is  more  than  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1*529  (air  —  1*000);  by  reason  of  its  great  density,  it  may  be 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  (See  Fig. 
151.) 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  for  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  a 


QuissTiOKS.— What  is  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  formation 
and  distribution  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  How  is  it  obtained  practically  ?  What  are 
iteprop«rtiMr    What  is  said  of  iU  density?    What  of  its  relation  to  wnnbuitioB  ? 
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mixture  of  4  volumes  atmospheric  air,  and  1  volume  of  carbonic  acid.*  This 
property  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  jar,  and  then  pouring  carbonic  acid  from  another  vessel  upon 
it,  aa  is  represented  in  Fig.  151.  The  light  will  be  extinguished  as  soon  as 
the  gas  reaches  the  flame. 

Carbonic  acid  in  its  pure  state  is  irrespirable,  producing,  the  moment  it  is 
inhaled^  a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  closes  at  once  the  air  passages  of  the 
lungs :  an  animal  immersed  in  it,  therefore,  dies  of  suflfocation.  "When  di- 
luted with  air,  it  may  be  breathed  without  difficulty,  but  if  the  proportion  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  air  exceeds  4  per  cent,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  f  A 
|)roportion  of  10  to  12  per  cent  is  speedily  destructive  to  animal  life,  and  even 
€0  small  a  quantity  as  1  or  2  per  cent  is  deleterious  and  depressing.  The 
drowsiness  and  headache  experienced  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  duo  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  as  the  resulting 
product  of  respiration. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  by 
sleeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal ;  also  from  de- 
fioeoding  into  wells,  mines,  vats,  and  sewers  in  which  carbonic  acid  has  accu- 
.  molated.  Accidents  of  the  latter  character  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  well  or  vat  suspected  to  contain 
this  gas,  before  descending  into  it;  if  the  light  remains  undiminished,  all  may 
.  be  considered  safe ;  but  if  the  flame  be  extinguished,  or  even  sensibly  im- 
paired, there  is  evident  danger.  tVolls,  pits,  etc.,  containing  carbonic  acid 
may  be  freed  from  it  by  lowering  into  them  pans  of  roccntly-burncd  pulver- 


*  This  property  of  earbonio  «cid  baa  been  practically  applied  for  the  extinguishment 
«f  Area  in  coal.minea— a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  pasidpg  air  tliroagh  a  far- 
Bace  of  coal,  being  blown  into  the  mine  until  all  its  passages  were  filled  with  if,  and  the 
combustion  arrested.  In  this  way,  a  coal-mine  in  England  that  had  been  on  fire  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  extended  over  twenty-six  acres,  was  extinguished  in  1851.  About  8.000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  were  required  to  fill  the  mine,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  impure  car- 
bonic acid  was  forced  in  by  the  agency  of  a  steam-jet,  day  and  night,  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  difficulty  lay  not  so  mach  in  putting  out  the  fire,  as  in  cooling  down  the  ignited 
mass,  so  that  it  bhould  not  again  burst  into  a  flame  on  the  rear!  mission  of  air,  and  in  order 
to^ect  the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature,  water  was  blown  in  along  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  or  mist.  Subsequently,  cold  air  mixed  with  the  spray 
Was  thrown  in ;  and  in  a  inonth  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  fire  was  found 
to  be  completely  extinguished. 

A  portable  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fires,  termed  the  *'Fire  Annihtlator,**  em- 
bodies the  same  principles.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  case,  containing 
a  substance  holding  carbonic  acid  in  combination,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. 
By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  this  bottle  of  acid  «nay  be  broken,  when  its  contents, 
mixing  with  the  solid,  evolve  carbonic  acid ;  and  this,  flowing  out  from  apertures  in  the 
case,  fills  the  apartment,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 

+  By  a  narcotic  poison  we  understand  one  which  produces  sleep  and  insensibility,  ter- 
minating, if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  death.    Opium  and  morphia  are  examples. 

QuiSTt02f8.''What  of  its  relation  to  respiration  ?  What  are  inustrations'of  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  carbonic  add  ?  What  preeaatioos  tbould  be  taken  before  desoendicj;  iato 
iraUa,  Miren,  eta  ? 
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ized  charcoal,  or  fresh  slacked  lime,  or  by  showering  down  cold  water— afl  of 
which  substances  absorb  the  ^  freely. 

To  resascitate  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  poisonous  action -of 
carbonic  acid,  dash  cold  water  upon  them  freely,  and  assist  the  circulation  by 
friction  of  the  extremities. 

432.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  absorbs  about  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  prGa- 
sure  be  increased.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  compres- 
sing force,  the  water  dissolving  twice  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  doubled, 
and  three  times  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  trebled.  On  removing  the 
pressure  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  produces  that  effervescence 
which  we  see  when  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  cider,  or  champagne 
is  opened. 

Most  of  the  beverage  sold  under  the  name  of  soda-water  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda,  but  is  merely  water  impregnated,  by  mechanical  pressure, 
with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  In  fermenting  liquors  in- 
closed in  bottles,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  evolved  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  As  fast  as  it  is  set 
free,  the  liquor  dissolves  it,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bottle  increasing  at  the  same  time.  The  pressure  thus  gf^nerated  is  enor- 
mous, and  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  cork  will  either  bo  forced  out,  or  the 
bottle  will  burst  If  the  cork  be  withdrawn,  the  confined  gas  will  drive  out 
the  liquor  in  its  own  eagerness  to  escape.  The  manufacture  of  champagne  is 
always  carried  on  in  vaults  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
secure  a  low,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  temperature.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  liquor  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  rise  of  a  fow  degrees  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  vault  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  breakage  of  thousands  of  bottles. 

Fermented  liquors,  by  the  escape  of  their  carbonic  acid,  are  rendered  flat 
and  insipid.  A  thick,  viscid,  or  glutinous  liquor,  like  porter  or  ale,  retains 
the  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  as  they  rise  througli  it,  and  is  thereby 
caused  to  froth ;  but  a  thin  liquor,  like  champagne  or  cider,  which  allows  the 
bubbles  to  escape  freely,  only  sparkles. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  has  a  pleasant,  acid  taste,  and  tem- 
porarily reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The  solvent  powers  of  such  a  solution 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  pure  water ;  and  the  hardest  rocks  and 
minerals  are  gradually  disintegrated  and  broken  do^Ti  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  water  charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  this  gas. 

433.  Solidification  of  Carbonic  Acid.— When  carbonic 
acid  at  32**  F.  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  36  to  38  at- 

Qtjesttons. — "What  is  the  antidote  against  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  ?  "What  is  said 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  ■water  ?  Wliat  is  ordinary  "  soda-water  T'  What  is 
the  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  fermenting  liquors  ?  What  takes  place  when  a  fermenting 
liquor  is  bottled?  When  does  a  liquor  froth,  and  when  sparkle?  What  is  said  of  the 
Bolveut  power  of  carbonic  add  ia  aolutlon  ?  What  is  said  of  the  soUdificatioix  of  carbonie 
Mtd? 
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mo9pberes,  it  condenses  into  a  liq^uid  as  trfmsparent  and 
colorless  as  water.  If  a  stream  of  liquefied  acid  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  freezes  by  its  own.evaporatioa 
into  a  white,  anow-like  solid  * 


F  the  gma  lt«lf.  The  erperlmeDt  may  b«  p«rfoooed  by  een«TKlJD|;  cvbmic 
[ootrA  glus  tube,  HB  bu  been  prerlDiuty  explained  <ne  $  1T8I :  but  DjmaUf  an 
!ODatrnctad  for  Ihla  psrUculac  pttrpose  ii  emplnyed.  ThlH  cantiati  sf  tm  crl- 
iKls,  Fig.  1S3,  ucb  of  wTane1>>  boa,  ud  eKb  undsDUr  itTODE  to  ■itbHvid 
Fio.  1B2. 
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la  thig  condition  il  wastes  Bwa/  slowly,  &nil  may  be  handled  and  molded 
with  ease.  If  suSeied  to  reomiQ  in  contact  witli  tbe  skin,  hovie^er,  it  bums 
like  a  red-hot  iron. 

When  a  litUe  Biercuiy  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  cup  and  covered  with  solid 
carbonic  add,  the  addition  of  a  few  dropa  of  ether  ocoaaiona  bo  rapid  an 
evi^>oration  tbat  tbe  mercvuy  is  immediately  frozen,  and  may  then  be  ham- 
mered and  drawn  out  like  lead.  In  this  way  ten  pounds  of  meroury  may  bs 
frozen  in  less  than  eight  minulea. 

434.  Lime-water  brought  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly  absorba 
it,  and  becomes  mUkj  fiwn  tbe  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  (cbalk).  lliifl 
reaction,  Wierelbre,  conatitutea  a  lest  for  the  presence  of  carlmnic  acid. 
Thus  if  we  expose  fresb  lime-water  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 

1^      , ,,  EooQ  forms  upon  its  surlace,  proring  the  pres- 

ence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  by  blowing  tbTougb  a  tiitie  (see 
Fig.  153)  into  a  vessel  of  lime-water,  wo  can 
demmistrate  tbe  abundant  presence  of  caibonio 
acid  in  the  air  e:tpellGd  from  the  lut^s.  The 
milkiQesa  occafuoned  by  the  contact  of  car- 
bonic acid  witli  lime-water,  disappears  when 
Ian  additional  quantity  of  acid  is  taken  up  by' 
the  solution — carbonate  of  lime  beii^  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Many  natural 
waters,  by  virtue  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  them,  hold  very  considerable 
quantities  of  lime  in  solution,  and  arc  thereby 
rendered  "hard."  When  such  waters  are  beatedor  agitated  with  air,  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  lime  is  precipitatod — forming  in  boilera 
am)  tea-kettles,  and  in  the  channels  of  streams,  incrustations  of  time. 

435.  Pelrlfact  ionN . — It  otlen  happens,  when  an  oriranio  substanCQ 
Is  placed  in  water  bolding  limo  in  solution  by  virtue  of  on  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  other  mineral  matter.  Out  its  particles,  as  tbcy  decay,  arc  replaced 
by  particles  of  mineral  matter,  until  at  last  all  the  organic  particles  dissfipcar, 
and  a  stony  mass  Is  substituted,  wliieli  resembles  the  ori^nal  substance  la 

freed  oflta  eonlonB.    It  i«  then  chirgcd  afrcah.  and  thrj  operation  repealeil  m  before  i  fivo 

The  liqucBod  gas  csn  to  drawn  off  from  the  receiver  bj-meiTi?  of  a  Jet,  a,  acre^Bl  m 

b.  fUlBd  Tith  perfonled  woodan  handlea,  a  |«irt  of  tho  llijuid  gaa  aaannios  ■  aoUd  eoiidl- 
tlon  In  consequence  of  Ihoinleme  cold  dCTclop;d  ky  the  evaporaUoo  of  Motlier  porUoa, 
and  tbe  box  becomes  filled  irith  a  shitc  aolid,  like  dry  anon. 


'    Vbeaiait  depodtedt    Wtwt  u«  patnTHtiou  t 
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form  smd  structure,  and  not  unfrequently  in  color.  This  result  is 'termed 
petriiaction.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  original  partidea 
are  converted  into  stone ;  for.  the  process  of  petrifaction  is  one  of  replace- 
ment, and  not  of  conversion,  t.  e.,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  of  the  same 
form  being  substituted  for  each  organic  particle. 

436.  The  presence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  may  be  demonstrated  by  drop- 
ping a  piece  of  ignited  potassium  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  the  dry  gas! 
The  potassium,,  by  depriving  the  carbonic  acid  of  its  oxygen  to  form  potash, 
liberates  carbon,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  black  particles  upon  the 
walls  of  tlie  glass.  This  experiment,  which  is  a  very  striking  one,  may  also 
be  performed  by  igniting  a  bit  of  potassium  in  a*  glass  tube,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted. 

437.  Carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  particu- 
larly in  volcanic  districts.  At  one  locality  near  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  600  lbs.  weight  are  discharged  every  twenty-four  hours. 

438.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  protoxyds 
of  the  metals,  are  numerous  and  important,  and  are  termed  Oabbonates. 
They  are  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  stronger^  acids,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
soluble in  water; 

439.  Carbonic  Oxyd,  CO. — TVhen  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
over  red  hot  coal,  or  metallic  .iron,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxyd. 

This  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  coal  fires.  The  fuel  in  the  lower  part 
pf  the  grate,  which  has  free  access  to  air,  generates  by  its  combustion  carbonic 
acid.  This  passing  up  through  the  interior  of  the  fire,  where  the  supply  of 
air  is  Umited,  is  deprived  of  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxyd, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  of  the  heated  fuel  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  removed  oxygen  fijrnishes  another  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  gas.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  the  car- 
bonic oxyd  ignites,  and  bums  with  a  flickering,  pale-blue  flame.  This  phe* 
nomcnon  may  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  when  fresh  coal  has 
been  recently  added. 

Carbonic  oxyd  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which  is  much  more  poison- 
ous than  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  inhalation  of  air  containing  one  two  hun- 
dredths of  it,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  said  to  be  fo.tal.  Carbonic 
oxyd  may  be  obtained  with  facility  by  heating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort/ 
and  collecting  over  water.  As  thus  prepared,  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  allowing  the  mixed  gases  to  bubble  through 
milk  of  hme,  or  solution  of  potash. 

QiTESTioNS. — How  may  the  presence  of  earbon  in  carbonic  acid  be  demonstrated  f  What 
is  said  of  the  natural  production  of  carbonic  add  ?  What  of  its  salts  f  What  is  earbonio 
oxjd  t  What  in  a  familiar  example  of  its  prodacdon  ?  What  arc  the  properties  of  car- 
bolic oxyd  ?    Hov  is  it  prepared  f 
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By  generating  the  carbonic  oxyd  in  the  same  manner  in  a  test  tube  fitted 

with  a  perforated  cork  and  jet,  Fig.  1 54,  the  gas  may  be 
Fig.  154.  ignited  as  it  is  evolved,  and  its  peculiar  blue  flame  ex- 

hibited. 
440.  Carbon  and  Sulphur. 
fii-Sulphido   of  Carbon,    CS3.->When  fitig< 
ments  of  sulphur  are   dropped  upon,  ignited  charcoal 
contained  in  a  peculiarly  arranged  earthen  retort,  the. 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  vapor  unites  with  the  carbon,  and 
the  product  of  the  combination  distilUng  over,  may  bo 
condensed,  in  cooled  receivers,  into  a  colorless,  transpa- 
rent hquid — ^bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

This  compound  is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  and 
is  characterized  "by  a  most  foetid  and  peculiar  odor.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  refracting  Kght  in  a  remarkal^e 
manner,  and  as  the  most  ready  solvent  known  of  gutta-percha.  India-rubber, 
and  various  greasy  and  resinous  substances,  it  is  somewhat  extensively  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  purposes.  It  also  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iodine — these  bodies  being  deposited  again  in  beautiful  crystals  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  their  solvent. 
441.  Carbon    and   Nitrogep. 

Cyanogen,  WCa  or  Cy  .—This  substance,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  compounds  of  carbon,  strikingly  resembles  an  element,  and  was  the 
first  compoimd  body  which  was  distinctly  proved  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  the  elements  in  a.manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
elements  combine  with  each  other. 

This  discovery,  made  in  1814  by  Guy  Lussac,  formed  an  epoch  in  chemical 
science,  and  by  originating  new  views  of  chemical  composition,  revolution- 
ized the  whole  subject  of  oi^anic  chemistry.  Since  then,  numerous  other 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  which  Report  themselves  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments exactly  as  cyanogen  does — or  in  other  words,  as  if  they  themselves 
were  elements.  Such  compound  bodies  are  known  in  chemistry  as  compound 
or  organic  radicals ; — the  elements  being  simple  radicals.  *  (See  §  2'71.) 

The  name  cyanogen  (blue-producer,  fix)m  tiie  Greek  Kvavoc,  iluc)  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  body  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pig- 
ment, "  Prussian  Blue." 

Cyanogen  consists  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  1  of  nitrogen ;  but  no 
direct  union  of  these  elements  can  be  effected. 

For  experimental  purposes  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  obtained  by  heatings  - 
in  a  small  retort,  or  test  tube  (see  Fig.  155),  the  salt  known  as  cyanide  of 
mercury^  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  dried.     The  cyanide 


QuKSTioiTS.— What  la  bisulphide  of  carbon?  Wliat  la  its  rpethod  of  preparation? 
What  are  its  properties?  What  itis  practical  applications?  What  is  said  of  cyanogen  f 
What  are  compound  or  organic  radicals  ?  What  in  chemistry  itf  understood  by  a  radical  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  cyanogen  ?    How  may  it  be  prepared? 


i 
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n&dergoes  decomposition,  like  the  oxyd  of  mercury  under         Fio.  155. 
the  same  circumstances  (§  281),  yielding  metallic  mer- 
cury and  gaseous  cyanogen,  which  should  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

442.  Properties  • — Cyanogen  is  a  transparent,  col- 
orless gas,  with  a  pimgent,  peculiar  odor, -somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  peach  kernels;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy 
as  atmospheric  air,  and  when  Inhaled,  is  poisonous.  It  is 
iofiiammable,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  and  character- 
iatic  purple  flame.  At  a  temperature  —4°  P.,  it  liquefies, 
and  forms  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  which  freezes  at 
— 30°  P.  into  a  transparent  soUd. 

Cyanogen  in  many  of  its  properties  closdy  resembles 

chlorine,  and  like  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 

ig>       add,  and  with  the  metals  to  form  salts,  termed  cyanides, 

which  latter  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  haloid  salts. 

443.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  KijJF<l-(ry3  +3  HO. — 
PrussicUe  of  Potash. — ^The  compounds  of  cyanogen  areajiiip^  aiways  obtained 
from  a  salt  known  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yellow  pruissiate' of  potash, 
which  is  a  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron.  This  salt  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  by  heating  in  a  covered  iron  pot  or  retort,  about  5  parts  of  refuse 
animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  hoofs,  horns,  hides,  dried  blood,  etc., 
with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  and  iron  fiUngs.  At  a  high 
temperature  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal  substances  react  upon 
each  other,  and  form  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  j)ota8sium  derived  from 
the  potash,  and  with  iron.  On  digesting  the  mass,  when  cold,  with  water, 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium'pC),  Fe  Cys+S  HO)  is  formed,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  filtering  and  evj^rating  the  solution,  in  splendid,  yellow,  flat 
crystals.    In  this  condition  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

444.  Prussian  Blue . — ^When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  idde'd  to  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,*  a  beautiful,  deep-blue,,  bulky  pro* 
dpicate  is  obtained,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  well-  . 
known  pigment,  Prussian,  or  Berlin  blue — so  called  from  its  discovery  at 
Berlin,  in  Prussia,  in  It  10.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  paiBiting,' in . 
calico-printing,  and  dyeing,  in  staining  wood  and  paper,  and  for  concealing  or 
neutralizing  the  yellow  color  of  linen  (an  operation  termed  blueing).  Cloth 
may  be  dyed  blue  by  first  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,  and 
then  in  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  the  two  substances  thus  meeting 
in  the  structure  of  the  doth,  precipitate  or  produce  the  color  in  the  very  in- 
terior of  the  fibers. 


♦  A  Bolntion  of  peroxyd  of  iron  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  a  few  ciystals  of 
copperas  (green  vitriol)  in  water,  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution. 


QvK8Tio:!VB.— What  are  Its  properties?  What  is  said  of  its  affinities  and  compounds f 
WhatJs-.fierrocyanide  of  potassium?  How  is  it  prepared?  How  is  Prussian  blua^pre- 
I»aredt  ^  Whftt  are  its  uses  ?    How  is  doth  dyed  of  this  color  ? 
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445.  Bine  Ink . — ^Prussian  blue  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  adds^ 
with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid.  The  blue  liquid  obtained  from  its  solution 
in  this  acid,  thickened  with  gum,  coi^itutes  the  well-known  blue  ink,  or 
writing  fluid.  . 

The  color  of  Prussian  blue  is  not  vety  permanent^  and  is  instantly  destiojed 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  The  substance  itself  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  cyanogen  with  iron;  and  its  composition,  which  is  somewhat  complex, 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (3  Fe  Cy+2  Fej  Cys).    Although  con- 

.  taining  cyanogen,  a  poison,  Prussian  blue  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  for  the  coloration  of  "green  tea."* 

When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  tola  solution  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
(green  vitriol),  it  occasions  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which,  by  exposure 

.  to  air,  rapidly  becomes  blue. 

Fcrridcyanlde  of  Potassium . — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  ruby  red 
crystals  is  obtained,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cyanogen  than  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and  is  known  as  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
or  the  red  Prussiate  of  potash.  "When  added  to  a  solution  of  the  protoxyd  of 
iron,  it  produces  a  dark-blue  precipitate,  but  with  solutions  of  the  peroxyd  it 
forms  no  precipitate.  By  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  ferro  and  ferrid  cyanides 
of  potassium,  chemists  are  easily  able  to  distinguish  between  salts  of  the  per* 
oxyd  and  salts  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron. 

446.  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy. — ^When  8  parts. of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  3  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  of  charcoal,  are  exposed 
to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  iron  crucible,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  potas- 
sium is  obtained — ^the  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  salt,  when  pure,  somewhat 
resembles  white  porcelain  in  appearance ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  hands  of  the  work- 
men who  use  this  salt  are  also  liablo  to  ulceration. 

The  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving most  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  especially  those  of  the  precious  metals;  it 
is,  on  this  account,  therefore,  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  gold 
and  silver  solutions  employed  in  electro-gilding  and  plating.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  dissolve  out  the  black  marks  of  "  indelible  ink,** 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  oxyd  of  silver. 

447.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCy. —Prwmc  Acid. —  Ttiis 
compound,  so  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  19 

*  The  progress  of  ehemical  sdenoe  is  striUngly  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  iq  the 
price  of  this  pigment ;— thus  in  1770,  its  price  vas  $10  perponnd ;  in  1815,  $3 ;  in  1^25, 
60  cents ;  and  at  the  present  time,  abcint  30  cents.  -' 

"     -  r  ....  I        ■  I  ■    I         "   III    'j 

QuESTiOTTB. — ^What  is  blue  ink  ?  What  is  sidd  of  the  permanency  of  the  color  of  Pras- 
sian  blue  ?  What  is  its  composition  ?  What  is  the  reaction  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  protoxyd  of  iron  ?  What  is  ferridcyanide  of  potasrium  ?  What  are  its  reactions  with 
the  solutions  of  the  oxyds  of  iron  ?  How  is  cyanide  of  potassium  formed  f  What  are  its 
properties  ?  What  its  practical  applications  f  What  is  said  of  the  formation  of  prusdo  add  ? 
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tbrmed  by  the  indirecfc  union  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  reaction  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  production  of  hydrochloric 
add  firom  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  (§  358),  thus: — 

CytaUn  of  potMalmn.       Snlpb.  acid.  Solph.  potashT         Hydroevanie  aeid. 

KCy      +      SOj,  HO      —      KG,  SOg      +    HCy. 

In  its  pure  state,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  with  a 
feehle  add  reaction.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  extremely  volatile,  that 
If  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  part  of  the  acid  will  be  frozen 
by  its  own  evaporation.  Its  vapor«has  an  odor  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter 
almonds,  and  both  of  these  substances  owe  their  peculiar  flavor  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  this  acid  in  their  composition. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  poisons  known  to  the  chemist. 
A  single  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  tongue  of  a  large  dog  pro- 
duct immediate  death ;  and  a  slight  inhalation  of  its  vapor  occasions  very 
disagreeable  sensations.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  medicine  in  very  minute  doses.  Ammonia,  brandy,  and  chlorine 
are  its  best  antidotes.  A  suspension  of  animation  occasioned  by  an  over-dose 
of  it  does  not  always  result  in  death,  if  proper  remedies  are  employed. 

Physiologists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  almost  instantan- 
eous death  occasioned  by  this  acid.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  abt  upon  the 
vital  organs  by  reason  of  a  sympathetic  shock  transmitted  to  the  nerves ;  and 
by  others. the  effect  is  ascribed  to  an  almost  immediate  absorption  of  the  poison 
into  the  system. 

Various  parts  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Rosaceoe^  such'as  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
eta,  yield,  on  distillation  with  water,  a  sweet'smelling  liquid  containing  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

448.  Cyanogen   and    Oxygen • — Cyanogen    fhrther   resembles  an* 
element  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  to  form  adds,  which,  in  turn,  unite  with  bases  to  produce 
salts.     The  two  best  known  of  these  oxyds,  cyanic  and  fulminic  adds,  have 
an  identity  of  chemical  constitution,  but  entirely  different  properties. 

449.  Cyanic  Acid)  CyOisa  highly  volatile  liquid,  which  decomposes 
quietly,  but  so  readily,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif&cult  to  preserve  it  in  unal- 
tered condition ;  its  salts  are  termed  cyanates. 

450.  Fulminic  Acid)  CytO^, 'which,  like  cyanic  add,  is  composed 
of  equal  atoms  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  is  not  known  in  a  separate  state.  Its 
compounds  with  the  metallic  oxyds  are  termed  fulminates,  since  they  explode^ 

QxncSTXONS. — ^What  chemical  reaction  is  inrolved  in  its  preparation  f  What  are  the  pro- 
perties of  pmsfiic  aeid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  poisonous  qualities  ?  What  are  its  antidotes? 
Hot  is  it  supposed  to  occasion  death  ?  From  vhat  vegetahle  productions  maj  pmsde 
add  be  obtained?  In  what  other  respects  does  cyanogen  resemble  an  element?  What 
is  said  of  cyanic  add ?    What  of  fulmloic  add? 
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{torn  the  slightest  disturbmg  causes,  with  fearful  violence.  The  compound 
with  mercury,  termed  "fulminating  mercury,"  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of.  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  ^dth  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  on  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  chemical  action 
ensues,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  copious  white  fumes,  and  the  fulmin- 
ate  separates  in  white  qfystallino  grains.  As  thus  obtained,  it  constitutes, 
when  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  saltpeter,  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  the  composition  used  for  filling  percussion  caps. 

Besides  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  analagous  compounds  may  be  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  with  oxyds  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  of  the  elements. 
All  of  them  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  handle,  and  the  fulmuiate  of  silver 
ranks  next  to  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  explosive  character;  thus,  it  explodes 
under  water  when  heated  to  212®  F.,  and  also  when  in  a  moist  state  by  frio» 
tion  with  a  hard  body ;  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  the  vibration  of 
the  house  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  a  carriage,  is  also  sufficient  to  causa  its 
violent  decomposition.  The  ^muiic  acid  separates,  on  exploding,  into  nitro^ 
gen,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  the  metal  being  set  free.*      * 

451.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.— The  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  hydrogen  are  numerous,  and  are 
all  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  bodies  of  an  or- 
ganic origin.  Some  of  these  are  liquid,  some  solid,  and 
others  are  gaseous. 

The  consideration  of  two  of  them  only  properly  pertains  to  the  department 
of  inorganic  chemistry.  These  are,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  GiTUt  and 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  Olefiant  gas,  C4H4. 

452.  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Cfii^-^Marsh  Ckbs;  Fire- 
damp.— ^This  gas  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  from  rock-fissures 
in  coal  mines,  and  forms,  in  connection  with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosive 
compound,  known  to  the  miners  as  "  fire-damp,  "f  It  is  also  a  constant  product 
fif  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  wood  and  other  carbonaceous'bodies  un- 
der water,  and  may  be  obtained  from  this  source  by  stirring  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  and  collecting  the  gas  as  it  rises  by  means  of  an 
inverted  bottle  and  tunnel.  (See  Fig.  155.)  At  Kanawha^  in  Virginia,  this 
gas  rises  in  immense  quantities  in  connection  with  salt-water  fix>m  Artesian 

*  The  detonating  bombs  with  which  the  life  of  Napoleon  IIL  was  attempted  in  1858, 
were  filled  with  fulminating  mercury. 

t  In  this  condition  it  accumulates  in  the  galleries  of  coal  mines  in  large  quantities,  and 
when  fired  by  accidental  contact  with  flame,  explodes  with  fearful  riolence.  The  produol 
of  the  explosive  combustion  is  mainly  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  who 
Escape  death  by  burning,  are  almost  certain  to  be  afterward  suffocated.  By  an  explosion 
of  this  character  at  the  Felling  colliery  in  England,  in  1812,  92  persons  lost  their  liTes. 
These  accidents  have  now  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  **  safety 
lamp.** 

Questions. — How  is  fulnjinating  mercury  prepared?  To  what  use  is  it  applied f 
What  is  said  of  the  other  fulminates  I  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  aikl  hy- 
drogen f    What  is  said  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ?    What  is  "  fire-damp  f* 
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vella,  and  being  conducted  by  an  or-  _     ^.. 

langement  of  pipes  under  the  salt- 

boilera,  furnishes  eufflcienl  lieat  bj 

its  combuatiaa  to  evuporaCo  tha  briDe. 

A  similar  natural  Bupplj  of  ttiia  gas 

ia  the  town  of  Fredoiiia,   in  New 

York,  bos  for  many  years  post  been 

extensively  applied  for  illutniaating 

453.  ProperlicB.— Li^t  oar- 
burjttod  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  in- 
otkirous,  -tas^less  gas,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  diluted  wlUi 
oommon  air  may  be  inhaled  with- 
out injury,  Iw  weight  is  about  half 
tbatofair.  It  does  not  support  com-  - 
bustion,  but  is  itself  iu&ammablo,  and  ' 
bums  with  a  yellow,  luminous  (lame. 

WboQ.  mingled  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  fbrma  explosive  compouods.     100 
paits  of  this  gas  by  we^ht,  consist  of  T5  carbon  and  25  hydrogen. 

434.  Heavy  Car  bare  tie.d  H  yd  rage  a.  0  Icfia  nt  Gas,  C.Hl 
— This  gas  was  discovered  in  1196  by  an  assooation  of  Dutch  chemists,  who 
gave  it  tho  name  of  "  olefiant"  (oil-producer),  from  its  formation  with  chlorino 
oTa  compound  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  It  ilocs  not  occur  uatunilly, 
but  ia  obtained  by  tha  destructive  distillation*  of  oil,  and  also  in  connection 
with  light  carburetted  hydr<^n  and  some  ot'.icr  Eubscnncca,  when  coal,  rosin, 
tar,  asphaltum,  fat,  animal  refiiso,  end  similar  i  ill:iiii:iiablo  matters  arc  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  for  artiSclal  iltum'nation. 

Fio   156.  Olefiant  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 

gether 1  measure  of  strong  alcohol  with  2  meas- 
ures of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  or  flask  capable  of 
holding  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  (ho  liquid 
introduced,     (See  Fig.  ISO.)    The  gas  eomca  off 
Ireely  at  firal,  but  by  degrees  the  mixture  black- 
I    ens  and  froths  up,  so  that  ft  careful  regulation  of 
the  heat  is  necessaiy.     It  is  accompanied  by  the 
vapor  of  ether,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  pro- 
/  cess  by  sulphurous  acid  in  large  quantities ;  but 
B  it  may  be  puriScd  by  causing  it  to  pass,  lirst 
i  through  a  WolUe's  bottle  containing  a  solution 
"  of  potash,  then  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  Gually 

coHeoting  over  water. 

*  By  dectmctlTs  diallllitioa,  ia  undcrataod  the  df  eompoililon  of  b  tody  mbjened  to 
beat  In  t  rPtoFt.  aceonipanledbyipiirlial  orcDtlreTul.itiiiialiDn  of  Its  products. 
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455.  Properties  • — Olefiant  gas,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  colorless  gas^ 
with  a  feint,  sweetish  odor.  It  is  glijhtly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  about  the 
same  density  as  air.  It  was  liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  cold  and  jHrea- 
Bure,  but  remained  unfrozen  at  — IQQ^  F. 

Olefiant  gas  does  not  support  life  or  combustion,  but  is  itself  very  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  splendid  white  light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy 
that  produced  by  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen 
and  fired,  it  explodes  with  great  noise  and  violence.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  passing  bubbles  of  the  mixed  gases  through  water,  and  igniting  them  at 
the  surface,  care  bemg  taken  not  to  communicate  fire  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  mixture. 

The  composition  of  olefiant  gas  is  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  2  of  carbon 
vapor  condensed  into  1  volume. 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  over  water  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine, 
the  two  gases  gradually  unite,  and  form  a  heavy,  sweetish,  aromatic  liquid. 
This  substance,  which  collects  in  oily-looking  drops  in  the  water,  is  common^ 
known  as  "  Dutch  liquid,"  fW)m  its  discoverers. 

An  instructive  experiment  may  be  also  performed  by  mixing  in  a  tall  jar  2 
measures  of  chlorine  and  1  of  olefiant  gas.  On  applying  a  light  to  the  mout^ 
of  the  vessel,  the  mixture  bums  quietly — the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydro- 
gen to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  wMle  the  carbpn  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke. 

456.  Illuminating  Gas,  prepared  by  distilling  in  close 
vessels  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  deficient 
in  oxygen,  is  always  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  light  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  hydrogen  in  va- 
riable proportions,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  most  valuable  constituent  of  all  illuminating  gases,  is  olefiant  gas ;  and 
if  this  gas  could  be  procured  sufficiently  cheap,  it  would  be  used  alone  in 
preference  to  all  others ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are  obliged,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  to  be  content  With  a  mixture  of  olefiant  and  other  gases, 
such  as  is  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  oils,  fats,  resins,  coals,  and  the  like 
substances.  Oils  and  fats,  when  distilled,  yield  a  product  very  rich  in  ole- 
fiant gas,  which  has  double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  best  coal  gas,  and 
three  times  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Eesins  also  yield  a  highly  illuminating 
gas.  The  first  cost,  however,  of  oil  and  resin  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  coal,  that  the  former  are  not  al^  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  com- 
pete witii  the  latter,  although  the  product  of  gas  from  coal  is  every  way  in- 

Qtjrstioxs.— What  are  its  propertira  ?  What  is  said  of  the  illuminating  properties  of 
olefiant  gas?  'What  compound  does  it  form  with  dilorine?  What  phenomena  attend  its 
combustion  trith  chlorine  ?  What  is  illuAHQating  gas  ?  What  is  its  most  yalaaUe  con- 
stituent t  What  are  the  oompaiatiTe  values  IKf  oils,  resins,  and  coals  for  the  maimfactnre 
of  gas? 
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ftrior  to  llutt  (fom  oil  and  resin.  Tin.  15T. 

jThUB  a,  pound  of  cool  ji^idti  from 
3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  gaa ;  a  poi 
oil,   15  cubic  feet;  of  tar,  1! 
ofrosiii,  10. 

-  iol.  Coal  Oai  isonlypn 
itom  the  bituminous  variet 
coa),  but  all  bitumintus  co£ 
not  Gtted  for  gas  maoubcture 
^production  of  gas  depends  up 
application  of  a  high  temperal 
Iha  coal  At  a  moderate  heal 
as  400°  P.,  the  volatile  const 
of  tiiB  coal  Beparato  mainly  as 
■^— oil  and  tar— with  little  or  i 
mixture  of  permanent  gas ; 
».  cheny-red  heat,  or  s  little  1 
Utero  ia  bd  abundant  product 
gas,  with  only  a  small  prod 
of  tar,  etc  That  Taric^  o 
JcuowTi  as  "cannel,"  is  Gir  si 
to  all  otlierB  for  the  product 
gas. 

The  manulacture  of  coal 
divided  into  three  processes,  ' 
fonnation,  puriflca^on,  col 
and  lUstributiOD. 

Its  fbrniatioii  is  always  ef- 
fected io  semi-cylindrical 
tubes  of  cast-iron,  called  re-  l 
torts,  arranged  in  furnaces,  , 
as  ia  represented  at  R  F, 
Kg.  157.  The  C)'Iinders  are 
closed  at  the  posterior  end, 
and  open  in  front,  each  being 
provided  with  a  door,  which 
Is  made  to  fit  air-tight  by 
inEans  of  screws  and  moist 
clay.  In  very  eitensive 
gas-works  there  are  from 
400  to  BOO  retorts,  of  which 

firan  200  to  300  are  worked  night  and  day— each  retort  being  charged  with 
•bout  120  lbs.  of  coal  every  6  hours.     The  residue  left  in  the  retorts  after  all 

.em  ti  gn  fiwD  cat  dap«Dd  r    lato  nhMt  thrse  proniHi  ia  gu  mumbcture  dMied  T 
DsBTlbs  th«  (onoMbm  of  coal  gsa. 
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the  volatile  prodacla  of  the  coal  have  been  evolTed,  is  coke,  which  is  raked 
out,  coaled,  and  used  for  TueL  It  is  worth,  for  beating  parpoeea,  da  much  or 
mom  tbun  tlie  coal  originally  was  trom  which  it  is  derived,  and,  tlierefore, 
the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  retorts  is,  theareticallj,  nothing.  Fig.  IBS 
rcpresenla  the  maaner  of  charging  aad  clearing  the  retorlfi,  and  the  general 
ippearancQ  of  the  fiuoacea  of  large  gas-works. 

Fia,  158.  , 


The  volatile  products  evolved  by  heat  from  the  coal  are  light  and  heavy 
carburctted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd.  hydrogen,  oily  vapon^  sulphurooa  add, 
sulphuretted  liyj^rt^n,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  aqueoua  vapor,  nitr<^n,  and 
small  quanlitJes  of  maay  other  sabstancea.  This  mixture  is  totally  unfit  for 
illuminating  purposes  until  purified,  which  la  accomplished  as  follows: — 
QuisTios.— Wli»t  an  ths  voIiHla  prodncti  evDlved  flom  ths  tutlt 
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The  gases  and  vapors,  as  they  are  evolved  from  the  coal,  flow  out  of  the 
retorts  through  kou  pipes  into  a  receiver  lialf  filled  with  water,  which  is 
called  the  hydraulic  main,  H,  Fig.  157 — the  extremities  of  the  pipes  dipping 
heneath  the  surface 'of  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gas  from  returning 
into  the  retorts  when  the  doors  are  opened.  In  the  hydraulic  main  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  matters  volatilized  with  the  gas  are  deposited,  viz^ 
ammonia  and  the  oily  vapors,  which  condense  into  a  black,  semi-liquid  mass, 
known  as  "  coal-tar."  The  gaseous  products,  however,  being  still  hot,  retain 
various  other  matters  in  a  vaporous  state,  which,  unless  separated,  would  in 
cooling  condense  in  distant  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  stop  up  the  pipes. 
The  hot  gas  is  therefore  made  to  pass  fix)m  the  hydraulic  main  into  largo  up- 
right iron  tubes,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which  are  called  condensers, 
in  which  the  remaining  vapors  condense  into  a  liquid,  and  trickle  down  into 
reservoirs  provided  for  their  reception,  C,  Fig.  157.  From  the  condensers, 
the  gas  passes  through  a  cylindrical  ves^l,  P,  Fig.  157,  filled  with  cream  of 
lime,  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  stirrer,  s  s. 
This  lime  romoyes  the  carbonic  acid,  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  re- 
maining ammonia  from  the  gas,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  gasometer, 
and  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Dry  lime  arranged  upon  a  series  of  shelves,  over  which  the  gas  is  made  to 
pass,  is  also  used  for  purification.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  lime-purifiers,  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  it  always  contains  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  takes 
up  mechanically  certain  portions  of  the  lime ;  each  little  particle  being  in- 
closed in  a  microscopic  vesicle  or  bubble  of  vapor,  which  floats  in  the  gas 
with  its  burden  like  a  miniature  balloon.  In  the  combustion  of  the  gas  these 
vefflcles  of  vapor  burst,  and  their  inclosed  particles  of  lime  being  liberated, 
occasion  the  sparkling  which  may  be  generally  observed  in  the  flame  of  coai 
gas.  ^ 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  distillation,  the  defiant  gas  forms  about  one  fiflh 
of  the  entire  volume,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  or  by  too  strong  a 
red-heat,  its  quantity  considerably  diminishes,  while  that  of  hydrogen  increases. 
The  great  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen-;  the  gas 
first  given  ofl"  from  good  coals  consisting  of  13  of  defiant  gas,  82*5  carburetted 
hydrogen,  3*2  carbonic  oxyd,  and  1*3  nitrogea  Afl;er  the  lapse  of  5  hours 
the  product  consists  of  7  defiant  gas,  56  carburetted  hydrogen,  11  carbonic 
oxyd,  21*3  hydrogen,  and  4*7  nitrogen.  The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxyd  present  in  coal  gas  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  injurious,  by  dilut- 
ing the  illuminating  gases. 

Gas  is  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  by  the  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  an  ordi- 
nary gas-flame  is  generally  estimated  to  consume  from  1  to  1^  cubic  feet  per 
hoa'r, 

458.  Gas  Meters . — Gras  is  measured  by  means  of  a  self-acting  instru- 

Q7S8TION8. — How  is  the  gas  purified  ?  What  proportion  of  coal-gas  is  olefiant  ?  What 
proportion  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ?  How  is  ^ks  sold  ?  How  much  gas  will  an  or- 
dinaiT-  burner  consume  in  an  hour  ?  How  is  gas  measured  ?  Describe  the  construction 
of  the'meter. 
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meat  called  a  meter.    Its  prindple  of  coDstnictioa  and  working;  maj  bo  EDns- 

tmted  as  tbUowa;  When  a  nambcr  of  veasela,  of  knoiva  capadtj,  are  so 

arranged  that  (withoat  loss  of  gas  in  the  iitterTaJ)  one  ad^r  the  otiier  shall  be 

filled  by  gm  in  passing — and  for  tbia  purpose,  are  inverted  in  water,  into 

wliiohOie  gaa  enters,  as  in  the  case  of  nn  ordinary  gasometer — it  follows,  that 

just  as  many  cubic  feet  will  have  passed  as  tliere  are  vessels  that  have  been 

GUcd.     If  all  these  vessels  are  attached  to  a  comrooo  axis  and  revolve  wiih 

it,  as  each  in  succossicn  fllla  aqd  rises,  the  ax:is  will  bo  turned  once  round, 

Pjg  j5j)  tliereby  indicaticg  tlie  passage  of  4  cubic  foet 

—  of  gas.     Now,  in  the  ordinary  gas-meter  {see 

Fig.  169),  instead  of  four  separate  vessels,  there 

ia  an  outer,  cylindrical  case,  A  A,  more  than 

ihalf  filled  with  tratcr,  and  a  cyhndrical  drum, 
divided  mlo  four  compartments,  B  B  B  B,  re- 
volvmfe  in  iL     The  gas  enters  into  the  revolv- 
ing inner  drum,  by  a  pipe  at  its  center,  and. 
discbargoB  its  gas  into  the  compartment  which 
may  happen  to  be  over  it,  causing  the  compart- 
ment to  riBe,  and  the  drum  to  perfrann  a  portion 
of  a  revoliitian.     Wben  the  compartment  be- 
comes entirely  filled,  its  edge,  D,  ia  Ulted  so  to 
out  of  the  water  that  tiie  gas  contained  in,  it  escapes  {passing  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows)  into  the  space  between  the  two  drums,  and  is  conveyed  away 
by  a  tube  not  shown  in  the  Qgure.     The  revolving  drum  is  connected  witli 
clock  work,  which  shows  by  an  index  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  eoropartments  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  gas  pass- 
ing tiirou^  is  accurately  detorolined.     The  met«r  described  is  known  as  the 
"wet  meter,"  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.     Other  amuigemeDta  em- 
ployed for  measuring  gna,  dispense  with  the  water,  and  are  termed  "  dry 

439,  Dliuninating  gas  of  all  kinds,  wben  mixed  with  air  in  certain  propor- 
tions, forms  exploaive  mixtures ;  care,  tberelbre,  should  be  taken,  not  to  enter 
an  apartment  pervaded  with  a,  strong  odor  of  gaa,  with  a  light,  until  a  thor- 
ough ventilation  has  been  eCfecled. 


cnrrlrjf  b«t«9en  od«  ]KTiod  of  DoOHamptioQ  uid  HooUier, . 
which  Kre  nlwijs  Bitrlbutcd  to  the  meter,  irlse  moat  ftequentl^  from  dlOereiKa  la 
qUBllt)-  of  the  gas  fur.-ilahed ;  for  It  la  m  fact  not  lufficlcaUr  known,  thsl  tht  poorer 
gas,  the  fuLcr  It  viU  flov  through  ths  bunwrs;  and.  though  tha  meter  has  ragletfi 
cdrrcctly  tha  votutae  of  gai  delivered.  It  doea  not  ToIIdv  that  the  cooBUPier  baa  rc«l 
an  cqulVBltnt  amount  of  lights  A  de^rabla  Improvement  lu  thia  direotioa  vould  1 
meter  reglBterlnit  the  time  or  duraHori  of  light,  rather  than  the  mlmns  of  gaa.  UdIU  I 
Is  aqcompll!bad,  gaa  companlBii  have  no  Induoemeot  to  flirnlah  good  gua.  The  worBt 
ttde  with  which  oonnimera  ean  be  uttaBed  will  be  more  likely  to  Im  Dunnfactured,  al 
Itta  the  cheapeat  Ujproduee,  and  tha  deareat  to  oetL 

QUEVtiofl.— What  laaaidof  thaflxplQalTaoompodDdaof  UlnmlnaUjigeaal 
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460.  History  • — The  fad  that  a  combustible,  illuminating  gas,  is  pro- 
duced during  the  decomposition  of  coal  by  heat,  was  first  noticed  in  1664,  but 
it;  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  any  general,  practical  application  of 
this  knowledge  has  been  made.  Gas  was  first  employed  for  street  illumina- 
tion in  London  in  1812,  and  in  Paris  in  1815.  The  majority  of  householders 
in  London  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  into  the  streets  of  that  city,  and 
for  many  years  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  gas  for  general  i^umination,  en- 
countered a  great  amount  of  opposition  and  ridicule.* 

461.  Gas  is  manufactured  from  oi],  resins,  grease,  etc.,  by  causing  them  to 
trickle  into  a  retort  containing  fragments  of  coke,  or  bricks  heated  to  redness. 
Decomposition  of  the  oily  substances  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  gas 
evolved  needs  only  to  be  cooled  to  adapt  it  to  immediate  use. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMBUSTION. 


462.  History. — Fire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature — earth,  air,  and  water 
beinff  the  other  three. 

This  doctrme  was  generally  received  until  the  middle  of  the  lYth  century 
(1650),  when  a  no'w  theory,  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, was  proposed  by  Beccher,  an  eminent  German  pliysician  and  chemist,-^ 
which  was  afterward,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  still  farther 
daborated  and  explained  by  Stahl,  also  a  German  physician,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  ago.  This  theory,  wliich  remained  undis- 
puted until  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  was  known  as  the  "  Fkb- 
(fistic  Theory." 

It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  existed  in  nature  a  distinct 
substance,  or  agency,  constituting  the  principle  of  fire,  called  Phlogiston 
(from  the  Greek  dT^yi^u^  to  burn).  Phlogiston,  although  nover  isolated,  was 
believed  to  exist  in  all  combustible  bodies,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  their 


*  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  employed 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  from  60  to  75  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
in  its  production.  In  London  alone,  500,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  used,  producing 
6ve  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  yielding  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  which 
▼onld  be  erolyed  from  the  combustion  of  ton  thousand  million  of  tallow  candles,  of  six 
to  the  pound. 

'  QtJESTioNS. — ^What  is  said  of  the  history  and  first  introduction  of  gas  ?  How  is  ga« 
manufactured  from  oils  and  resins?  What  was  the  original  supposition  concerning  fire? 
What  theory  succeeded  ?    Explain  the  general  principles  of  the  phlogistic  theory? 
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structure,  and  its  presence  in  such  bodies  was  supposed  to  endow  them  with 
the  property  of  burning.  When  a  body  burned,  phlogiston  was  liberated,  and 
the  liglit  and  heat  which  accompany  combustion  were  attributed  to  the  rapid- 
ity which  which  the  phlogiston  passed  out.  When  a  body  was  wanting  in 
phlogiston,  or  had  once  lost  it,  it  ceased  to  be  combustible,  and  was  said  to  be 
dephlogisticated. 

For  example,  according  to  this  theory,  a  hghted  candle  bums  because  it  is 
a  compound  of  candle-matter  and  phlogiston,  which  compound,  in  the  action 
of  burning,  is  decomposed,  and  the  phlogiston,  se.t  free,  appears,  in  escaping, 
in  its  natural  character,  as  flame.  The  pure,  dephlogisticated  candle-matter 
is  also  liberated,  httle  by  little,  as  the  candle  bums  away,  and  whe|i  collected, 
proves  to  be  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  so  that,  according  to  the  phlogistic 
theory,  tallow  should  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fire,  with  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Furthermore,  "a  stick  of  brimstone  burns  away  with  a  blue 
flame  and  a  suffocating  vapor,  and  the  residue  of  its  combustion  is  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  language  of  the  pblogistians,  brimstone  is  a  compound  of  two 
things,  sulphurous  acid  and  phlogiston ;  and  when  it  is  suffered  to  bum,  it 
gives  out  its  phlogiston,  or  flame  of  fire,  and  there  remains  its  dephlogisti- 
cated sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  separated  state.  Phosphoras,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  hypothesis,  coutains  a  white,  deliquescent  acid  (§  405) 
and  phlogiston — the  two  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  kindled  or  decomposed  by 
a  little  friction,  or  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature ;  when  burned,  it  sheds 
its  phlogiston,  and  the  pliosphoric  acid  is  reproduced." 

It  had  been  long  before  observed,  that  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
gold  and  silver,  were  changed  into  rusts,  or  "calxes,"  resembling  chalk,  brick 
dust,  or  other  highly- colored  earthy  bodies,*  when  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  ah.  We  now  know  these  calxes  to  be  simply  oxyds ;  but  the 
pblogistians,  recognizing  the  only  identity  of  this  alteration  of  the  metals  with 
what  is  undergone  by  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  any  common  combustible  when 
it  ia  burnt  in  the  air,  explained  the  change  as  follows :  they  said  that  each 
metal  was  composed  of  its  own  rust,  or  calx,  and  phlogiston,  and  that  when 
it  was  burned  in  the  fire,  it  gave  out  its  fiery  principle,  while  its  ashes  or 
rust  remained."  Thus,  iron  was  composed  of  iron-rast  and  fire ;  dephlogisU- 
cate  it,  that  is,  burn  it  to  a  cinder,  and  you  have  rust. 

"  Such  bodies  as  wood,  coal,  and  especially  charcoal,  which  give  out  much 
heat,  and  leave  apparently  little  dephlogisticated  matter  when  burnt,  were 
regarded  as  substances  overcharged  with  phlogiston,  and  therefore  capable  of 
imparting  it  largely  to  others.  Now,  it  cdways  was,  and"  still  is,  desirable  to 
transform  ores,  such  as  iron  rast  in  the  various  iron-stones,  into  metals,  such 
as  iron ;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  con- 
sists in  mingling  those  ores  with  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  and  heating 
them  in  a  furnace ;  a  thing  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  phlogistic  theory, 
for  the  carbon  had  only  to  pour  its  phlogiston  into  the  orps  to  convert  them 
into  metallic  natures,  solid  and  bright.     In  the  substance  of  silver  and  gold, 


Iron-rust  (ozyd  of  iron),  ozyd  of  lead,  etc 
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however,  the  phlogiston  (fire)  was  so  compacted  and  inherent,  that  nothing 
could  tak$  it  out  of  them ;  and  hence  they  remained  fixed  in  the  furnace 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances." 

The  phlogiston,  once  liberated  from  a  metal  or  combustible,  could  not,  like 
the  dephlogisticated  matter — the  phosphoric,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  iron- 
rust — be  caught  and  measured.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  it  ascended  at 
once  into  a  boundless  space  of  pure  fire,  called  the  "empyrean,"  which  was 
supposed  to  inclose  the  air  as  the  air  inclosed  the  earth ;  but  according  to  the 
phlogistians,  it  was  no  sooner  liberated  from  a  combustiV)le,  than  it"  passed 
into  combination  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  could  not,  in  their 
opinion,  b«»  emancipated  from  its  union  witli  one  body,  unless  another  was 
ready  to  take  it  without  delay,  and  the  appearance  called  fire,  was  the  almost 
instantaneous  glance  of  phlogiston  in  its  passage  from  one  engagement  to  an- 
other. Hence  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  to  the  continuance  of  com- 
bustion ;  and  hence  Priestley,  when  he  discovered  oxygen,  supposed  it  to  be 
common  air  deprived  of  phlogiston ;  since  it  did  not  bum  of  itselfj  bul  power- 
fiiUy  supported  combustion,  by  reason  of  its  supposed  attraction  for  the  phlo- 
giston contained  in  combustibles.     He  therefore  called  it  dephlogisticated  air. 

Although  the  phlogistic  theory  ingeniously  explained  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena,  thei'e  were  certain  circumstances  connected  with  combustion 
which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for.  Thus  it  was  q]bscrvod  that  certain 
metals  were4ieavier  after  heating  than  before;  ten  grains  or  ounces  of  lead 
weigh  more  than  ten  after  having  been  burnt  to  calx ;  and  ten  ounces  of 
iron  increase  in  weight  by  conversion  into  rust ; — ^in  other  words,  the  metals 
lead  and  ironj  supposed  to  be  compound  bodies,  gave  off  by  heating,  one  of 
their  ingredients,  phlogiston,  and  were  thereby  converted  into  elements ;  and 
yet  the  product — ^the  calx — was  heavier  than  the  original  metal ;  whereas,  if 
phlogiston  was  really  a  material  substance,  and  had  escaped  from  the  lead  or 
the  iron,  the  products,  after  heating,  ought  to  have  weighed  less.  Tliis  diflQ- 
culty  was  explained  by  assuming  that  phlogiston,  alone  of  all  substances,  was 
endowed  with  the  specific  property  of  lightness,  or  levity,  so  that  it  buoyed 
np,  or  made  lighter,  every  body  with  which  it  combined.  "This  singular 
evasion  of  the  question  of  weight  only  introduced  another  perplexity ;  but  the 
good  old  chemists  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  the  calx  or  rust  of  lead, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  became  lighter,  in  common  balance-weight,  by  combin- 
ing with  plilogistpn — ^that  agent  of  positive  levity — how  was  it  that  it  also  be- 
came q3ec^a%  heavier?  The  calx  was  comparatively  a  light  stone;  but 
the  lead  into  which  it  was  converted  by  union  wltk  light  phlogiston,  was  a 
comparatively  heavy  metal ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  being  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  stone.  If  the  particles  of  an  ounce  of  calx  had  buoys 
of  fire  attached  to  them,  so  as  at  once  to  change  them  into  particles  of  lead, 
and  to  make  them  lighter  in  the  aggregate,  how  should  such  enlarged  and 
lightened  particles  produce  a  metal  of  so  much  greater  a  specific  gravity  than 
the  unphlogisticated  rust  ?"  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  the  phlogisticated 
particles  of  calx  were  not  enlarged,  but  only  hghtened ;  the  fiery  particles 
were  not  stuck  on  to  the  calx  ones  like  so  many  vesicles ;  but  they  pene* 
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trated  them,  ftnd  then  compressed  them,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  the  fij<9- 
pierced  earthy  particles  (thereby  rendered  metallic)  packed  into  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  the  metal,  was  specifically  heavier,  though  absolutely 
lighter,  than  the  calx  from  which  it  was  made."* — ^Brewster. 

463.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  received  the  sanction  and  support  of 
all  the  chemists  and  scientific  men  of  Europe.  The  honor  of  its  overthrow 
and  the  establishment  of  correct  views,  belongs  to  Lavoisier,  whoso  decisive 
experiments  were  instituted  about  the  year  1780. 

lie  took  a  glass  flask,  added  to  it  a  certain  known  weight  of  metallic  mer- 
cury, filled  the  flask  with  oxygen  gas  (which  had  been  discovered  some  years 
previously),  and  hermetically  sealed  it.  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  thea 
carefully  ascertained.  The  mercury  contained  in  the  flask  was  then  heated 
to  about  600*^  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  entered  into  combination  with  thq 
gas,  and  formed  a  calx,  or  oxyd  of  mercury.  Lavoisier  then  weighed  the 
flask  and  contents,  and  found  that  it  had  gained  nothing  and  lost  notliing ; 
the  phlogiston,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  driven  out  from  the  metallic  mercury, 
still  remained  in  or  incorporated  with,  the  flask  and  its  oonteuta 

The  flask  being  next  carefully  opened,  the  air  from  without  was  heard  to 
rush  into  it,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  its  interior.  The  mer- 
cury, therefore,  had  not  by  heating  imparted  any  thing  to  the  gas  of  the  flask, 
but  had  really,  abstracted  something  from  it,  and  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
separately,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  That  this  increase  in 
weight  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  to  its  incorporation  with 
the  substance  of  the  mercury,  he  further  proved,  by  decomposing  the  calx 
(or  oxyd)  of  mercury  (formed  in  the  first  experiment)  into  oxygen  gas  and 
metallic  mercury,  by  heating  it  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  a  temperature  of. 
about  900°  F.  The  two  products  being  carefully  collected,  their  joint  weight 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  calx  of  mercury  employed.    Theset 


•  "  How  catholic,  elastic,  and  satisfactory  this  venerable  hypothesis  must  have  been. 
It  "was  all  wrong,  indeed,  as  a  suhstantive  doctrine.  In  one  particular  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
verse of  truth.  It  is  not  the  calxes  (ores  and  rusts)  and  acids  that  are  simple ;  it  is  noi 
the  combustibles  and  metals  that  are  compound;  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  combustibles,  on  the  one  hand,  with  lead,  iron,  and  the 
metals  on  the  other,  are  elementaiy ;  the  respective  acids  and  calxes  of  these  pzincipleil 
are  the  compounds.  The  phlogistians  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  perceived  Uie  re- 
lation subsisting  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies  upside  down,  Hke  the  figures  in  a 
camera  obscura.  As  to  the  generic  idea  of  phlogiston,  erroneous  though  it  was  and  is^ 
it  is  extant  in  science  yet ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  wherein  caloric  differs  from  it 
as  a  Bcicntiiic  conception,  although  elaborated  with  immensely  greater  precision,  except 
that  caloric  is  the  matter  of  heat,  while  phlogiston  is  the  matter  of  fire.  Both  phlogiston 
and  caloric  are  substances  which'have  no  existent  whatever  in  the  external  world ;  they 
have  both  been  convenient,  though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural  realities,  and  they 
have  both  been  eminently  useful  in  standing  for  certain  phenomena  in  their  several  days, 
but  the  latter  creation  of  the  materializing  tendency  of  unripe  science  is  not  a  whit  better 
in  essence  than  the  former." — Sm  David  Bbbwstes.    - 

QrssTioNS. — ^Who  overthrew  the  phlogistic  theory?  By  what  experiments  was  its 
falsity  demonstrated? 
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experiments,  therefore,  proved  unmistakably  that  the  calx,  or  red  rust  of 
mercury,  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  mercury,  and  not  an  element,  as 
had  long  been  supposed ;  and  that  metallic  mercury  was  not  a  impound  of 
its  own  calx  and  the  positively  light  phlogiston,  but  the  reaj  element. 

Lavoisier  also  burned  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  observed  that 
much  of  the  gas  disappeared,  and  that  the  phosphorus  gained  in  weight ;  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  one  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the 
other.  Iron  wire,  also,  burned  in  oxygen,  gave  a  result  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  wire  employed,  plus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  that  had  disappeared. 

Observing  also  that  the  results  of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air  were  the 
same  in  degree  as  those  in  pure  oxygen,  he  next  investigated  the  nature  of 
air,  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  part,  of  oxygen  which  supported  and  occa- 
sioned combustion,  and  of  another  gas  which  possessed  properties  entirely  op- 
posite, and  which  we  now  know  to  be  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  therefore,  demonstrated  that 
there  was  no  such  substance  as  phlogiston,  or  the  matter  of  iire ;  and  that 
when  a  body,,  compound  or  elementary,  was  burned,  it  did  not  give  oft*  imag- 
inary buoyant  phlogston,  but  took  in  real  weighty  oxygen. 

Lavoisier  commenced  his  investigations  in  1772,  and  fully  announced  them 
in  1784.  For  eleven  years  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world,  with  but  a  smgle  supporter — Laplace,  the  astronomer.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  new  doctrines  gained  ground,  and  before  th*»close  of  the 
18th  century  were  generally  received.* 

From  this  point  discovery  rapidly  succeeded  discoveryj  until  it  became  at 
last  understood  that  oxygen  was  not  only  the  great  agent  in  combustion,  but 
that  the  respiration  of  all  animals,  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  the  growth, 
sustenance,  and  decay  of  all  organic  beings  were  dependent  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  The  true  idea  of  a  chemical  element  was  then 
first  arrived  at, — affinity  or  chemical  attraction  was  Recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent force,  and  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  at  present  in  use  was  es- 
tablished. In.  short,  the  whole  science  of  modern  chemistry  may  be  said  to 
date  its  origin  from  the  epoch  of  the  labors  and  investigations  of  Lavoisier,  f 

*  The  two  great  chemists  of  that  daj  in  England,  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  never,  hov- 
0ver,  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston.  The  former,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  new  theory  of  chemistry  had  won  the  day,  gave  up  the  science  in  disgust ;  the  latter, 
becoming  involved  in  theological  difficulties,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  after- 
ward died — maintaining  in  his  correspondence  to  the  last,  a  defence  of  his  favorite  theory. 

t  Lavoxsieb. — ^No  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  chemistry  can  be  coneidered  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
mer^utnt  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  1743.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, as  it  was  then  understood,  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
i^B  of  25,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  powder  and  saltpeter  works  at  33.  His 
grcftt  investigations  on  combustion,  the  composition  of  water,  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  were 
carried  on  during  the  years  1772-83,  during  which  period  he  filled  the  office  of  a  receiver, 
or  "  farmer-general"  of  the  public  revenues.  In  1790  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
famous  commission  which  originated  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  now 
generaUy  recognized  as  the  true  standard  by  most  scientific  men.  His  labors  in  other  de- 
partmeott  <tf  Mience  were  alio  namerous  and  important     In  the  common  ooorae  of 
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464.  Combustion,  in  the  strict  chemical  acceptatioa  of 
the  term,  is  a  chemical  process  in  which  at  least  two  ele- 
ments enter  into  combination,  producing  heat  and  a  new 
compound. 

Combu&tioii,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  rapid  chemical 
union  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  body,  attended  with 
an  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Every  species  of  combustion  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted  is 
simply  a  process  of  oxydation ;  but  combustion  may  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  or  in  oxygen  without  the  sensible  evolution  of  either  heat  or 
light.  For  example,  when  antimony  in  powder  or  copper  in  the  form  of  thin 
leaf  js  presented  to  chlorine,  a  combination  is.  instantly  effected  between  theso 
bodies— ^a  chloride  of  copper  or  antimony  being  produced,  with  an  evolution, 
of  vivid  light  and  heat ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  wood,  or  the  rust 
of  metals  in  air — changes  effected  by  union  of  these  substances  with  oxygen 
— are  true  examples  of  combustion — ^heat  and  a  new  compound  beiug  pro- 
duced without  the  evolution  of  light. 

465.  All  bodies  may,  with  reference  to  combustion,  be  arranged  under  one 
of  three  classes,  viz ,  supporters  of  comlDu&tion,  combustibles,  and  burnt  bodies. 

8  u  p  p  0  rXe  rs  of  Combustion  are  those  bodies  which,  like  oxygen, 
allow  other  substances  to  bum  in  them  freely,  but  which  can  not  themselves, 
in  ordinary  language,  be  set  on  fire.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  supporters 
of  combustion,  viz.,' oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine. 

Combustibles  are  bodies  which,  like  charcoal,  actually  bum  when 
sufficiently  heated  in  the  presence  of  a  free  supporter  of  combustion. 

Burnt  bodies  are  those  which  will  neither  burn  themselves  nor  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  others.  They  may  be^made  red  hot,  but  do  not  burn ; 
sand,  iron-rust,  and  earthy  bodies  are  examples  of  this  kind.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  compounds  that  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  produced 
by  combustion ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  bodies  which  have  been  already 
burned,  and  are  no  longer  fitted  to  undei^go*  this  change.'    Chemists  further 


events,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  would  have  been 
passed  amid  the  admiration  and  reverence  which  naturally  wait  upon  the  originator  of  a 
new  Byateva.  of  acknowledged  truths.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  fate.  He  was  arrested 
during  the  "reign  of  terror,"  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  wretched  charge  of  having, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  authorized  the  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Ba> 
public.  When  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  asked  for  a  respite  of  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  complete  some  restorches,  the  results  of  which,  he  said,  were  im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  reply  of  the  Judge  was,  that  the  Repnblio 
wanted  no  scientific  men,  and  forthwith  condemned  him  to  the  guillotine,  to  which  he 
was  dragged  the  next  day,  May  8th,  .1794,  in  tlie  52d  year  of  his  age. 

QxTEBTiONS. — ^Define  combustion.  Is  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion?  Into  what 
three  classes  may  all  bodies  be  divided  in  respect  to  combustion  ?  What  are  supporters 
of  combastion  ?    What  are  combustibles  ?    What  are  burnt  bodies  ? 
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distinguish  and  classify  burnt  bodies  under  the  names  of  acids,  alkalies,  oxjda^ 
salts,  eta — Miller.  I^ 

466.  CombuKtion  and  Explosion . — Explosion  in  most,  and 
perhaps  all  cases,  is  a  species  of  combustion,  differing  from  ordinary  combus- 
tion simply  in  the  rapidity  of  action ;  thus  in  combustion,  the  combustible 
and  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  brought  together  by  degrees,  as  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle ;  but  in  an  explosion  the  whole  action  occurs  at  once. 

467.  The  origin  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  combustion  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Every  change  in  the  state  of  a  body  we  know 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  temperature ;  but  why  the  union  of  carbon 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  gas,  or  oxygen  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  vapor,  should 
produce  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory  substances,  still  remains 
unexplained. 

468.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  heat 
evolved  does  not  depend  upon  the  combustible,  but  upon 

•  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  enters  into  combination  ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  combustible  will  evolve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable,  with  a  given  weight, 
of  combining  with  the  most  oxygen. 

For  example,  a  pound  of  hydrogen  in  burning  consumes  or  unites  with  8 
pounds  of  oxygen;  while  a  pound  of  carbon  unites  with  but  2*2-3  pounds 
of  oxygen.  A  given  weight  of  hydrogen  in  burning  will  produce,  therefore, 
three  times  as  much  heat  as  the  sime  weight  of  carbon. 

469.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  a  combustible  body 
evolves  in  combining  with  oxygen,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  combustion  takes  place  slowly  or  quickly,  provided 
only  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  combining  bodies- 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Thus,  as  much  heat  is  given  out  in  the  decay  (slow  combustion)  of  a  given 

quantity  of  wood  in  the  air,  as  in  its  quick  combustion  in  a  furnace ;  but  in 

.  the  former  case,  the  heat  is  much  less  intense,  and  often  becomes  insensible, 

because,  during  the  long  time  occupied  in  the  combination  with  oxygen,  the 

greater  part  of  it  is  carried  away  by  conduction. 

The  temperature  required  to  induce  combustion,  or  the  combination  of  any 
substance  with  oxygen,  is  different  not  only  for  different  substances,  but  even 
for  the  same  substance,  according  as  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  rapidly 
or  slowly.  Thus  phosphorus  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  or  exhibits  slow 
combustion,  at  77®  F.,  but  does  not  enter  into  rapid  combustion  till  raised  to 

QiTESTzoNs.— What  is  the  difference  bet-ween  combaBtion  and  explosion?  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  heat  evolved  in  combustion  ?  To  what  is  the  heat  evolved  bj  the  combus- 
tion of  a  body  proportioned  ?  Ulnstrate  this  principle.  Is  the  quantity  of  heat  increased 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  ?  Illustrate  this.  Is  the  temperature  at  which  com- 
bustion occurs  constant  for  the  same  substance  ?  What  are  examples  of  slow  combustion  f 

14 
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140®  F.  Tallow  thrown  upon  an  iron-plate  not  visibly  red-hot,  melts  and 
FiO.#60.  undergoes  oxydation,  dififusing  a  pale,  lambent  flame,  only  visible 
in  the  dark.  When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  is  flrst  heated 
to  redness,  and  suspended  in  a  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ether  or  alcohol  (see  Fig.  1^0),  the  vapors  of  these  substances, 
mixed  with  air,  oxydate  upon  the  hot  metallic  surface,  and  sus- 
tain tlje  wire  at  a  red  heat,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  vapor 
and  air  is  kept  up,  without  the  occurrence  of  combustion  with 
flame.  The  product  of  the  oxydation  thus  effected,  is  a  pungent, 
irritating  vapor,  which  affects  the  nose  and  eyes  unpleasantly. 
This  experiment  may  be  modified  by  suspending  a  coil  of  thin 
platinum  wire,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  over  the  wick  of  Fig.  161. 
a  spirit-lamp,  supplied  with  alcoholic  ether,  (see  Fig.  161) ;  on 
ighting  the  lamp,  and  then  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the 
metal  appears  red-hot,  slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  vapor 
suppUed  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick,  will  take  place, 
and  the  platinum  wiU  continue  to  glow  for  hours. 

470.  In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever  of 
ponderable  matter  occurs — ^nothing  is  annihil- 
ated ;  but  the  products  of  combustion,  when 
collected;  and  weighed,  always  exceed  the  weight  of  the 
original  siibstance  burned,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  diuring  combustion. 

The  most  simple  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  obtained  in  the  combustion  of 
those  bodies  which  afiford  a  §olid  residue.-  Thus,  when  two  grains  of  phos- 
phorus are  burned  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  they  are  found  con- 
verted, afler  combustion,  into  a  white  powder  (phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs 
^4^  grains,  or  the  phosphorus  acquires  2|  grains ;  at  the  same  time,  7|  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  disappear,  which  weigh  exactly  24-  grains. — Gbahau. 

471.  The  constituents  of  all  ordinary  combustible  substances — ^wood,  coal, 
oils,  fats,  etc. — which  give  to  them  their  value  as  fuel,  are  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. These  substances  also  contain  some  oxygen;  but  this  element  contrib- 
utes nothing  whatever  to  their  value  as  fuel,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  a  combustible,  the  less  adapted  is  it  for  fuel. 

472.  Products  of  Combustion!  — ^When  combustion  takes  place 
with  a  free  supply  of  air,  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water.  These  products 
being  volatile,  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial 
column  that  ascends  from  a  burning  body. 

473.  The  activity  of  combustion  is  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  num- 

Uii : 

QuESTiOKs. — ^Is  Itny  matter  lost  daring  combustion  ?  How  may  this  be  illustrated  f 
What  are  the  valuable. constituents  of  ordinary  combustibles  ?  What  influence  has  ozy- 
gen  as  a  constituent  of  fuel  ?  What  are  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion  f  ^o^r  may 
the  activity  of  combustion  be  increased  ? 
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ber  of  particles  of  oxygen  which  are  brought  in  a  given  time  in  contact  with 
the  combustible,  and  by  carrying  away  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
which  are  no  longer  capable  either  of  burning  or  supporting  combustion,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  oxygen. 
Hence  the  benefit  of  blowing  a  fire,  or  forcing  a  stream  of  fresh  air  upon  it, 
from  a  bellows,  in  order  to  revive  it,  or  increase  its  intensity.  The  influence 
of  a  long  chimney,  in  producing  a  powerful  heat  in  a  furnace  at  its  base,  by 
increasing  the  drafi,  is  similar;  while  the  effects  of  diminishing  the  supply  of 
air,  by  closing  the  damper,  or  shutting  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  is  seen  in  the 

.  diminished  temperature,  and  reduced  consumption  of  fuel  which  occurs  under 
such  circumstances. — Miller. 

474.  The  weight  of  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  fuel  itself;  and  as  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  fuel,  the  bulk  of  the  air  em- 
ployed to  effect  combustion  is  immense.  For  example,  it  requires  11  "45 
pounds  of  air  to  consume  1  pound  of  pure  charcoal ;  and  as  1  pound  of 
air  oocupies  about  13  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  pound  of  charcoal  •will  require 
for  its  combustion  at  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air.  As  fuel  is  burned,  however, 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  employed ;  thus,  anthracite  coal  requires  theoreti-  • 
cally  136  cubic  feet  per  pound,  but  in  practice,  under  steam  boilers,  276  cubic 
feet  axe  necessary. 

The  amount  of  heat  which  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal  is  capable  of  producing, 
through  its  union  with  oxygen  in  the  process  of  combustion,  is  suflBcient  to 
convert  13  pounds  of  water  at  60°  F.  into  steam  at  212*^  F.  The^gcnuity 
of  man  can  not  generate  from  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  this,  or  when  generated,  compel  it  to  evaporate  a  greater 
quantity  of  water. 

.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  obtained,  from  fuel  in  practical  operations, 
falls  very  feir  short  of  its  theoretical  value.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  steam- 
engines,  of  England,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  stated  that  the  ut- 
most theoretical  quantity  has  been  rendered  available ;  but  this  statement  is 
doubtfuL  Under  ordinary  steam-boilers  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
available  heat  is  ever  utilized,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  proportion  does 
not  probably  exceed  one  half 

The  reason  of  this  loss  of  heat  in  practice,  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz., 
tile  heated  air  escapes  up  the  chimney  before  it  has  surrendered  to  the  boiler 
or  heating  apparatus,  the  full  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of  relinquishing ; 
and,^  seccmdly,  through  want  of  a  perfect  combustion,  the  full  amount  of  heat 

,ig.  not  evolved  from  the  fuel.    The  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  improved  mechanical  arrangements  of  boiler  and  furnace ;  the 

QuESTioxs. — Hoir  ia  it  benefited  1)7  blowing  it  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  and  con- 
eamption  of  fuel  reduced  by  closing  the  drafbf  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  air  re- 
quired to  produce  combustion  ?  How  much  air  is  absolutely  required  to  bum  a  pound  of 
charcoal  ?  Hov  much  heat  vill  a  pound  of  charcoal  in  burning  erolve  f  Is  the  largest 
poBsiUe  amount  of  heat  from  fuel  ever  wholly  utilized  ?  Why  is  it  In  practice  that  ir« 
iail  to  ntiUse  the  full  amount  of  heat  derivable  from  fueL 
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remedy  for  the  second  pertains  to  chemistry,  and  is  to  be  found  in  perfecting 
the  supply  of  air.  "When  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  carbonic  oxyd  be- 
comes in  great  part  the  resulting  product  of  combustion,  instead  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  for  the  formation  of  the  first-named  gas,  only  one  half  the  qufntity- 
of  oxygen  is  required  as  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  coal  may 
be  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  may  be  apparently  wholly  consumed  by  one  half 
the  amount  of  air  that  is  usually  required  in  an  open  fire,  under  circumstances 
where  the  full  amount  of  heat  is  given  out.  In  such  cases  a  pound  of  char- 
coal, instead  of  emitting  heat  enough  to  convert  13  lbs.  of  water  into  steam, 
will  only  give  out  one  fifth  of  the  heat,  and  will  therefore  convert  but  littlo 
more  than  2^  lbs.  of  water  into  steam.*  TJiat  so  great  an  amount  of  loss  as 
this  is  ever  practically  experienced,  is  not  probable ;  but  in  all  furnaces  of 
ordinary  construction,  the  waste  of  fuel  from  this  source  is  very  great  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  as  the  operations  of  the 
furnace  appear  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  in  this 
manner  is  very  apt  to  remain  unsuspected. 

By  admitting,  in  a  proper  manner,  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  all  the  car- 
bon in  burning  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  maximum  of  heat 
capable  of  being  evolved  from  the  combustion  is  generated. 

^  475.  light  of  Combustion. — The  light  emitted  by  burn- 
ing bodies  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
process  of  combustion.  All  solids  and  liquids  (as  melted 
metals),  when  elevated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
(9770  F.),  become  luminous. 

The  color  of  the  light  emitted  from  an  ignited  substance,  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  elevated.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  the  colored  rays  appear  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility ;  first  red, 
then  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  emitted  in  succession. 
At  about  2100°  P.,  all  these  colors  are  produced,  and  from  their  admixture, 
white  light  results,  and  the  ignited  body  is  then  said  to  be  "  white-hot." 

In  all  luminous  flames,  the  light  is  emitted  from  solid 
particles  highly  ignited. 

A  flame  containing  no  such  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  light,  even  if  its 
temperature  is  the  highest  possible.  For  example,  the  flame  produced  by 
burning  a  mingled  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  one  of  the  most  iu- 


*  The  great  loss  of  heat  inrwlred  in  the  prodnction  of  carbonic  oxyd,  is  due  not  merely 
to  the  fact  that  earbonie  oxjd  r«quSr.eB  less  oxygen  for  its  formation  than  carbonic  add, 
but  the  former  gas  occupies  tvice  the  bolli:  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  renders  latent 
a  greater  amount  of  heaL 

QiTESTions. — ^Under  what  eirenmstances  Trill  fuel  be  burned  to  the  best^ndvantage?. 
Upon  what  does  the  light  whieh  accompanies  combustion  depend  ?  What  relation  is  there 
t>etween  the  light  of  an '  ignited  snbstanoe  and  its  temperature  ?  What  is  flame  f  Upon 
irhat  does  the  luminosity  of  flame  depend?    lUastrate  thii. 
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tense  sources  of  heat  at  our  command,  is  so  little  luminous  as  to  be  barely 
visible  in  clear  day-light  ,•  if,  however,  we  introduce  into  it  a  solid  body,  like 
lime,  the  light  becomes  so  augmented  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  support  it. 
"When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  oxygen,  the  light  is  most  dazzling,  but  when 
burned  in  chlorine,  it  is  extremely  feeble ;  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
these  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  product  of  combustion  is 
solid,  non-volatile  phosphoric  acid,  the  particles  of  which,  becoming  highly 
heated  by  the  combustion,  are  highly  luminous  j  in  the  second  case,  the  pro- 
duct of  combustion  is  a  gas,  and  the  heat  which  its  particles  acquire  in  com- 
bustion not-  being  sufficient  to  render  them  luminous,  little  or  no  light  la 
evolved, 

476.  Materials  for  Illumination.— The  materials  or- 
dinarily employed  for  effecting  artificitil  illumination,  are 
soKd  or  liquid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — coal, 
oils,  tallow,  etc. — which  are  generically  termed  hydrocar- 
bons. 

By  heat  we  daeoinpose  them  into  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  in  this  s'ate  only  are  they  available  for  purposes  of  illumination.  In 
the  combustion  of  these  two  elemeuts  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  combines  with  botli,  but  by  reason  of  a  superior  affinity,  it  unites  first 
with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water,  producing,  thereby,  a  most  intense 
-heat,  but  an  almost  imperceptible  light.  The  hydrogen,  in  combining  with 
oxygen,  abandons  the  carbon,  which,  being  thus  set  free  in  the  form  of  min- 
ute sohd  particles  in  the  midst  of  the  heated  space,  becomes  white-hot,  and 
imparts  luminosity  to  the  flame.  The  moment,  however,  the  incandescent, 
floating  carbon  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  flame,  it  finds  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
unites  with  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  invisible  gas — carbonic  acid- 
while  its  place  is  immediately  occupied  by  another  particle  of  soUd  carbon. 

Between  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  the  flame  of  gas-Ught  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ;  in  the  case  of  tbe  candle,  however,  the  gas  is  generated  and  burned 
at  the  same  time  and  place — ^the  heat  that  produces  it  serving  also  to  inflame 
it  In  the  case  of  a  gas-light,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  gas  is  dis- 
tilled by  heat  firom  the  illuminating  substances  in  dose  vessels  in  one  place, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  be  burned  at  a  place  more  or  less  distant  where  the 
illumination  is  required. 

The  fibct  that  the  combustion  of  a  candle  generates  gas  of  tlie  same  nature 
as  that  produced  ia  ordinary  gas  manufacture,  may  be  demonstrated  by  intro- 
ducing one  end  of  a  small  tube  of  glass,  J9,  Fig.  162,  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame  of  a  large  candle,  when  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  gas  existing  there 
may  be  drawn  off  and  ignited  at  the  .upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

Qttsstionb. — ^What  are  the  materials  ordinarily  used  for  artificial  illumination  ?  What 
are  hydrocarbons  ?  In  what  condition  only  are  they  available  for  illuminating  purposes? 
What  takes  place  during  their  combustion  ?  What  difference  is  there  between  the  flame 
of  A  ga»-bamer  and  that  of  a  candle  f  How  may  the  production  of  inflammable  gas  in  a 
eandle  be  deibonstrated  ? 
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The  existence  of  solid  particles  in  every  ilhiminating 
flame  may  be  also  demonstrated  by  introducing  a  cold 
body  into  tlie  flame,  which  so  interrupts  the  progress 
of  combustion  that  the  solid  particles  are  no  longer 
consumed,  but  are  deposited  as  soot  When  we  say 
a  lamp  smokes,  we  mean  that  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  flame  is  passing  off  in  an  unconsumed  state. 

47*7.  Combustion  of  a  Candle* — ^A candle 
is  an  ingenioua  contrivance  for  supplying  flame  with 
as  much  melted  fiaX  as  it  can  consume  without  smok- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would  by  no  means 
be  an  impossibility  to  ignite  a  stick  of  wax  or  tallow 
by  itself;  it  would,  however,  be  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
•"*  inasmuch  as  the  material  would  melt  away  long  be- 
fore it  could  inflame.  Supposing,  nevertheless,  it  could  be  ignited,  then  a 
larger  amount  of  combustible  would  be  on  fire  than  the  air  could  consume^ 
and  a  large,  thick,  smoky  flame  would  result.  By  the  use  of  a  wick,  this  dif-. 
Acuity  is  avoided. 

When  the  end  of  the  wick  which  protrudes  from  the  center  of  the  candle 
is  ignited,  it  radiates  sufficient  heat  downward  to  melt  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  candle,  and  form  a  hollow  cup  filled  with  liquid  combustible 
around  the  wick-fibers.  The  spaces  between  the  fibers  of  the  wick,  acting 
like  a  series  of  small  tubes,  convey  the  fluid  &t  by  capillary  attraction  up  to 
the  flame,  where  it  is  decomposed  into,  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

478.  Structure   of  Flame  . — ^The  flame  of  every  lamp  or  candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  or  rather,  cones  concentric  with  one  an- 
other.    The  innermost  cone,  a.  Fig.  163,  is  formed  entirely  of 
combustible  gases,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  illu-     Pia  163* 
minating  material     This  is  at  a  temperature  below*  redness, 
and  is  consequently  non-luminous.    Around  this  is  the  lumin- 
ous cone  (&),  the  flame  proper,  where  the  hydrogen  is  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  carbon  not 
having  yet  done  so,  are  floating  about  in  an  incandescent  state 
and  radiating  light.     Beyond  the  second  cone  is  another  film, 
or  casing  (c),  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  car- 
bon, and  in  a  properly  adjusted  flame  is  entirely  consumed. 
In  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  the  same  parts  may  be  also  recognized. 
At  the  base  of  every  flame  a  pale  blue  line  of  light  may  be  ob- 
served; at  this  point,  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  is 
insufficient  to  completely  and  simultaneously  consume  both  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  supplied  fix)m  the  interior  of  the  flame,  and  there 
being  no  solid  carbon  eliminated,  there  is  consequently  but  a  feeble  light 

Questions. — ^How  may  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  be  demonstrated? 
When  we  say  a  lamp  smokes,  what  is  understood  ?  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  wick  in 
a  candle  f    Describe  the  structure  of  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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The  portion  of  wick  within'  the  interior  of  a  candle  flame  is  charred  and 
blackened  by  the  heat,  but  not  consumed,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  burning 
envelop  which  surrounds  it  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air,  and  thus 
prevents  combustion.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  interior  cone  of  com- 
bustible gases,  in  every  luminous  flame,  remains  unignited. 

The  tapering  and  conical  form  which  flames  assume,  is  due  to  the  ascending 
currents  of  rarefled  air  which  are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat 
attetidant  on  the  combustion. 

4T9.  That  the  combustion  of  a  candle  is  superficial,  and  that  the  flame  is  a 
film  of  white-hot  vapor,  inclosing  an  interior  portion  which  can  not  bum  for 
want  of  oxygen,  may  be  demonstrated  by  bringing  down  upon  the  flame  a 
piece  o^  thin  glass,  so  as  to  make  a  transverse  section  of  the  flame ;  we  shall 
then  observe  a  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  dark  interior  part  of  the  flame. 
This  experiment  may  be  still  better  performed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flne 
■  Fig.  164.  wire  gauza  When  this  is  brought  down  upon  l^e  flame 
of  a  large  and  steadily  burning  candle,  the  flame  will  be 
cut  off  where  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  lumin?- 
ous  circle  will  be  well  defined.    (See  Fig.  164.) 

That  no  combustion  can  go  on  in  the  center  of  flame^ 
may  be  shown  in  various  ways ;  as  for  example,  if  we  ig- 
nite a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  in  a  saucer,  and 
place  a  rod  of  white  wood  across  it  for  a  few  seconds  (see 
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Fig.  165),  it  will  be  found  on  removing  the  stick,  that  it  is 
burned  or  blackened  at  only  two  points,  viz.,  where  the 
flame  was  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  shown  by  holding  a  match  stick  for  a  few  seconds 
across  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  large 
wick.  If  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  small 
circular  spoon,  ignited,  and  then  introduced  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  extinguished,  but  will  be  re- 
kindled the  moment  that  the  spoon  is  withdrawn  from  the  flame. 

480.  In  order  that  a  flame  should  exist,  a  very  high  temperature  is  es- 
sential. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flames  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrocarbons ;.  and  if  in  any  manner  the  temperature  of  a 
flame  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 
Thus,  if  a  stout  copper  wire  be  introduced  into  a  flame,  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  dark  space  is  produced  around  it ;  a  second  wire  cools  the  flame  still 
further ;  and  a  small  flame  may  be  completely  extinguished  by  the  cooling 
eflfect  produced  by  bringing  down  a  coil  of  wire  upon  it.  If  a  fine  wire-gauze 
be  brought  over  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  will  be  so  far  cooled  by  pass- 
ing through  its  meshes  (their  heat  being  conducted  oflf ),  that  they  no  longer 
continue  in  a  state  of  inflammation.    (See  Fig.  164.)    If  the  meshes  are  very 

Qttbstionb. — ^Whj  is  not  the  wick  of  a  candle  consumed  ?  "Why  are  flames  tapering 
and  conical?  "What  ezj^rimentB  prore  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  superficial?  Wliat 
Chat  no  oombnstion  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ?  What  is  essential  to  the  ezisfc- 
enoe  of  flame?    Illustrate  this?    Why  cam  not  a  flame  pass  through  a  wire-gao^e  ? 
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Fig.  169. 


Fig.  166.  fine,  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  is  sufficient  to 
cool  the  flame  below  the  point  of  ignition,  even  though  the 
wire  itself  may  be  red-hot  The  inflammable  vapor  which 
passes  through  the  gauze  may,  however,  again  be  kindled 
by  the  direct  application  of  flame. 

These  experiments   are  well  illustrated  with  a  jet  of 
gas  issuing  under  low  pressure.    If  the  gauze  be  held  over 
the  jet  before  it  is  lighted,  and  a  flame        FiQ.  16Y. ' 
applied  above,  it  will  take  tire  there,  but  the  flame  will 
not  pass  through  to  the  gas  below.     (See  Fig.  167.)    If 
we  place  a  piece  of  camphor  on  the  center  of  the  wire- 
gauze,  and   apply  a  flame  below,  Mie  cam- 
phor will  melt  and  pass  through  the  meshes, 
-  but  v/ill  burn  only  on  -the  under  side.     (See 
Fig.  168.) 

481.  Safety-Lamp.  —  These  facts,  discovered  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  were  beautifully  applied  by  him  in 
the  construction  of  the  "Safety-Lamp,"  which  allows  the 
miner  to  work  iu  safety  in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  with  an 
explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (fire-damp, 
see  §  452).  It  consists  merely  of  a  common  oil-lamp,  the 
flame  of  which  is  completely  inclosed  within  a  cylinder  of  wirc- 
gauzew  (See  Fig.  169.)  This  completely  arrests  the  passage 
of  the  flame ;  so  that,  although  the  lamp  be  introduced  into  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  the  gauze 
to  ignite  it. 

482.  Beqaisites  for  the  Production  of  Arti- 
ficial light. — The  essential  requisites  for  the 
successful  production  of  artificial  light  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  are,  1st.  That 
there  should  be  a  free  supply  of  air  ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  freely  con- 
ducted ofi". 

These  two  fiicts  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  glass  cylinder  over  a  lighted 
candle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off*  its  connection  with  air  fr(ym  below;  the 
flame,  in  this  case,  will  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  free  supply  of  air.  If 
the  cylinder  be  now  closed  at  the  top,  but  held  over  the  caudle  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  can  gain  admittance  from  below,  the  flame  will  also  be  extin- 
guished, since  the  burnt  gases,  the  products  of  combustion,  are  unable  to 
escape,  and  by  their  accumulation,  prevent  combustion.    If  the  cylinder  be 


Questions. — To  what  invention  has  this  principle  been  applied  ?  Describe  the  safety- 
lamp.  What  are  the  essential  requisites  for  the  production  of  artificial  light?  How  may 
these  be  illustrated  ? 
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placed  in  snch  a  waj  that  the  tar  can  gain  free 
admittanee  below,  and  escape  fipeely  at  the  top, 
bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combustion  (see 
Fig.  170),  the  candle  will  not  only  continue  to 
bum  uninterruptedly,  but  its  combustion  will  bo 
more  perfect,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum 
openly  in  the  air.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
ascent  of  the  air,  heated  by  the  combustion, 
creates  a  rapid  current  of  fresh  air  from  below  up 
through  the  cylinder — ^thus  supplying  more  oxy- 
gen within  a  given  time  and  space,  which  occa- 
sions more  perfect  combustion,  and  a  stronger 
illuminating  flame.  Hence  the  benefit  of  sur- 
rounding  a  lamp-flame  with  a  glass  chimney,  open  at  the  bottom  and  top. 

If  too  much  air  be  supplied  to  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  bum  with  a 
blue  and  feeble  light,  an  effect  which  may  be  seen  by  blowing  upon  a  com- 
mon gas-flame,  or  by  watching  the  exposed  gas-lights  of  shops  upon  a  windy 
night  In  these  cases,  the  gas  becomes  immediately  mixed  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  bums  up  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  afford  light 

The  necessity  of  air  for  the  support  of  flame,  is  also  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  a  lamp  or  candle  with  a  match,  so  long  as 
the  sulphur  on  the  end  of  it  is  buming  fi*eely ;  since  the  sulphurous  vapor 
abstracts  the  oxygon  from  the  air  around  the  wick,  in  order  to  form  sulphur- 
ous add. 

483.   Argand    LampR.  —  In  an  ordinary 


Fig.  m. 


lamp  or  candle-flame,  the  combustion  goes  on  only 
at  those  points  where  the  air  has  free  access,  viz., 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  dark  central  portion.  If;  how- 
ever, air  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  combustion  is  effected  both  at  the  center 
and  at  the  circumference,  and  the  light  is  Increased. 
This  arrangement  is  practically  carried  out  in 
those  lamps  which  are  fitted  with  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wicks,  and  which  are  known  as  "  Argand" 
lamps,  from  their  inventor.  In  these,  a  current  of 
air  rushes  up,  through  the  hollow  wick,  into  the 
center  of  the  flame,  as  shown  by  the  central  ar- 
rows, Fig.  lYl,  causing  it  to  bum  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  ring.  The  combustion  is  also  made  more 
powerful,  by  surrounding  the  flame  with  a  glass 
chimney,   which  is  usually  made  conical,  or  is 


QtrWHOWa.— What  is  the  eflfect  of  admitting  too  much  air  to  a  flame  ?    What  is  an 
Airgandlamp?    Describe  its  eonfltruotioii  ?  ' 
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caused  to  contract  at  a  certain  height  above  the  burner,  so  afl  to  form  a 
shoulder,  A  B,  in  order  to  deflect  the  aaoending  outer  current  of  air,  and 
throw  it  in  upon  the  flame  at  an  angle.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  tho 
separated  carbon  particles  of  the  flame  is  enormously  increased,  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light  is  produced,  from  a  given  amount  of  fuel 

The  effect  of  the  draft  through  the  interior  of  the  wick,  on 
the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases,  may  bo  readily 
made  apparent  by  closing,  with  a  piece  of  paper,  the  openings 
in  the  base  of  the  lamp,  through  which  the  air  gains  admis- 
sion. The  flame  will  immediately  become  impaired  in  bril- 
liancy, burning  with  a  red  light,  and  the  evolution  of  much 
smoke. 

In  an  Argand  lamp  we  are  able  to  bum  the  poorer  and 
cheaper  oils  (those  which  contain  an  excess  of  carbon)  with- 
out the  production  of  smoke ;  inasmuch  as  the  greater  supply 
of  air  effects  the  entire  combustion  of 
carbon;  whereas,  in  an  or^nary  lamp, 
by  reason  of  the  limited  supply  of  air, 
we  can  use  only  the  best  oils,  or  those 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen.   Fig.  1Y2  exhibits  the  external 
construction  of  aa  Argand  burner,  and  the  direction  of 
the  currents  of  air. 
Fig.  174.     484.  Berzelins  Spir it-Lamp. — ^The 

ISO-called  "Berzelius.  Spirit-Lamp"  (see  Fig. 
173),  employed  in  chemical  laboratories  for 
obtaining  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that] 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp,  is  simply! 
an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  to  bum  alcohol,  and' 
supplied  with  a  metallic  chimney,  in  place  of" 
one  of  glasa  The  standard  to  which  it  is  attached  is  provided 
with  several  rings  of  various  sizes,  for  sustaining  cmcibles,  por- 
celain dishes,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  heated. 

485.  The  Blow-Pipe. — ^The  principles  upon  which  the 
blow-pipe  operates  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Argand  lamp :  a  jet  of  air  or  oxygen  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  a  flame,  by  which  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion is  increased,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  powerfully  augmented. 
The  mouth  blow-pipe  consists  essentially  of  a  bent  tube,  gener- 
ally of  brass,  terminating  in  a  fine  uniform  jet  (See  Fig.  174).  It 
is  usually  also  constructed  with  a  chamber,  or  enlargement  of  the 
tube,  near  its  small  extremity,  which  serves  to  collect  the  moisture 
which  condenses  fi*om  the  breath.    "When  the  jet  of  the  blow-pipe 
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Qttbstiomb. — ^What  is  the  effect  of  closing  the  inner  draft  of  this  lamp  ?  How  is  an  Ar. 
gand  lamp  enahled  to  ham  cheap  oil  ?  What  is  a  Berzelins  spirit-lamp  f  What  is  tiia 
Ukeory  of  the  blotr-pipe  ?    What  is  the  construction  of  a  blow-pipe  ? 
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-is  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  Pro.  1T0. 

and  a  current  of  air  forced  from  it, 

the  flame  loses  its  Imninosity,  and  is 

lirojected  laterally  in  the  form  of  a 

beautiful,  pointed  cone,  in  which  two 

parts  are  distinctly  discernible,  viz.,  a 

^smallf  blue  interior  cone,  a  6,  and  a 

larger  exterior  cone  of  a  yellowish 

appearance,  c    The  different  parts  of 

this  flame  possess  yery  different  properties. 

The  blue  cone  is  formed  by  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  combustible^ 
gases  rising  from  the  wick ;  in  this  part  of  the  flame  the  combustion  is  com- 
plete, and  the  heat  greatest.  In  fix>nt  of  the  blue  cone  is  the  luminous  por- 
tioD,  consisting  of  unburnt  combustible  gases  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
of  course  have  a  powerful  tendency,  to  combine  with  oxygen.  If  a  fragment 
of  some  metallic  oxyd,  such  as  oxyd  of  copper,  be  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  flame,  the  oxyd  will  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  affinity  of  the  hot  gases  for  this  element,  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state :  hence  this  portion  oC  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  termed  the  "  reducing  flame."  At  the  apex,  or  extreme  point  of  the  outer 
flame,  these  effects  are  reversed.  Here  atmospheric  oxy^n  at  a  high  tem- 
perature exists,  and  its  tendency  is  to  unite  with  any  substance  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Hence  if  a  fragment  of  metal,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  copper,  etc.,  be  placed  at  this  point,  it  will  quickly  become  covered  with 
oxyd ;  and  this  spot  is,  therefore,  called  the  "  oocydizing  flmni^  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  blow-pipe  fl^ime  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  a  piece  of  flint-glass, 
which  contains  oxyd  of  lead,  united  with  silica.  In  the  reducing  flame  the 
silicate  of  lead  is  partially  decomposed,  and  the  glass  at  this  point  becomes 
black  and  opaque  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd  of  lead  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but  by  placing  the  blackened  part  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  oxydizing 
flame,  oxygen  is  again  absorbed  by  the  metal,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
glass  is  restored. — Millek. 


Fig.  1*76. 


So  also  if  we  hold  a  brightly  pol- 
ished cent  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  (see  Fig.  176)  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  flame  will  be- 
come covered  with  an  iridescent 
coating  of  oxyd,  while  those  over  the 
center  of  the  flame  remain  bright 
By  moving  the  coin,  after  it  has  'be- 
come thoroughly  heated,  to  and  fro 
over  the  flame,  a  very  beautiful  play 


QuKRiows. — ^What  is  the  coiiBtltntlon  of  the  blov-pipe  flame?    What  is  the  reducing 
and  irhat  the  oxydizing  flame?    How  niay  their  two  actions  be  illustrated ? 
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of  colors  will  be  observed,  the  metal  being  alternately  converted  into  oxyd, 
and  the  oxyd  into  metal. 

486.  Carbon,  during  the  act  of  combustion,  as  in  an  ordinary  flame,  assumes 
two  consecutive  phases,  viz.,  while  it  is  evolving  heat  and  light  it  is  a  solid, 
but  immediately  after  it  becomes  a  gas.  It  ia  this  property  which  renders 
carbon,  of  all  combustible  bodies,  the  most  suitable  for  heating  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes^-questions  of  cost  and  convenience  being  set  aside.  Phosphorus 
bums  in  the  air  with  a  more  brilliant  light  than  carbon — ^yet  this  substance 
could  not  bo  used  as  an  agent  for  producing  light  and  heat,  sinc^  the  solid 
products  of  its  combustion  remain  solid,  and  being  deposited  on  contiguous 
objects,  soon  smother  the  combustible  beneath  its  own  ashes.  Zinc,  when 
highly  heated,  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  the  products  of  its 
combustion — ^white  oxyd  of  zinc — fall  about  the  illuminating  center  in  a  min« 
iature  shower.  The  ordinary  product  of  the  combustion  of  carbon,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  which  in  virtue  of  its  gaseous  qualities  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  and  combustive  action  remains  unimpeded.  Had, 
however,  the  results  of  its  combustion  been  a  permanent  solid,  "  the  world 
would  have  been  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  ashes."* 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     METALLIC     ELEMENTS. 

487.  History. — Of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  included  in  the  class  of  metals,  fully  one  half 
are  so  rare,  that  they  are  known  only  to  the  chemist  and 
the  mineralogist ;  of  the  remainder,  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen only  admit  of  any  extensive  practical  applications. 
But  eight  metals  were  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  an- 
cients. 

*  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  beautiful  balance  of  powers  designed  for  the 
accompliBliment  of  a  specific  end,  than  this  fixation  of  carbon  in  a  pure  state,  and  tho 
volatility  of  its  oxygen  compounds ;  yet  so  familiar  has  the  result  become  to  us — so  un> 
noticed  by  its  very  perfection — that  an  effort  of  chemical  reasoning  is  required  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  it  The  enormous  quantity  of  ponderable,  yet  invisible  carbon  removed 
in  the  draught  of  our  larger  fireplaces  is,  on  its  first  announcement  startling ;  yet  nothing 
admits  of  more  satisfactory  proof.  Through  an  average  sized  iron  blast  furnace  there 
rushes  hourly  no  less  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  than  six  tons,  carrying  off  fiity>siz 
hundredths,  or  more  than  half  a  ton  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add. — ^Fabadat. 


Questions.— What  two  phases  does  carbon  assume  in  combustion  ?  Why  is  it  the  mosfc- 
Buitable  of  all  bodies  for  combustion  ?  Why  could  we  not  use  phosphorus  as  an  illnmlnaV 
ing  agent  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals?  ^ 
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488.  Properties . — ^The  metals,  as  a  class,  are  characterized  by  a  pe- 
culiar luster,  termed  metallic ;  a  property  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
burnished  steel,  and  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  mercury  in  glass  mirrors.  They 
are  also  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  opacity,  and  are  good  conductors  of  heat 
and  electricity. 

Density . — ^In,density  the  metals  diflfer  greatly ;  potassium  and  sodium 
being  lighter  than  water,  while  gold  and  platinum  are  the  most  dense  of  all 
substances,  being  respectively  nineteen  and  twentyrtwo  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Hardness , — ^Titanium  and  manganese  are  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
being  harder  than  steel ;  lead  may  be  scratched  by  the  finger-nail  ;•  potassium 
and  sodium  are  as  soft  as  wax ;  while  mercury,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
a  liquid. 

Malleability  and  Ductility . — The  most  malleable  of  the  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potas- 
shim,  sodium,  and  frozen  mercury — ^in  the  order  given.  These  may  all  be 
hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thin  leaves. 

The  same  metals  are  likewise  ductile,  dt  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  although 
the  ductility  of  different  metals  Is  not  always  proportional  to  their  malleability. 
The  most  ductile  of  the  metals  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron. 

In  the  manufecture  of  gold-thread,  by  recently  improved  processes,  gold  in 
combination  with  silver  is  drawn  into  wire,  by  forcing  it  through  smooth 
conical  holes  perforated  in  rubies — so  fine,  that  a  single  ounce  is  made  to 
stretch  over  a  length  of  sixty  miles. 

Tenacity  . — ^The  tenacity  of  the  metals,  or  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess of  resisting  tension  without  breaking,  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
weight  required  to  break  wires  of  them  having  the  same  diameter.  Iron 
appears  to  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest,  and  lead  in  the  least  degree. 
A  wire  of  iron  7-100th8  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  444 
lbs. ;  a  wire  of  copper  of  the  same  diameter,  300-  Ibs.*^  of  gold,  13 T  j  of 
lead,  24. 

The  tenacity  of  metals,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  metal,  with  its 
parity  and  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  wrought.  Recent  experiments, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  War  Department,  have  shown  that  the 
cohesive  strength  of  iron  is  greatly  increased  by  fusing  it  a  number  of  times 
up  to  a  certain  point — ^its  capacity  to  resist  transverse  strains  being  increased 
thereby  sixty  per  cent.  The  tenacity  of  iron  is  closely  dependent  on  its 
density.  Thus  cast-iron,  having  a  density  of  6*900  has  a  tenacity  five  times 
less  than  iron  of  a  density  of  1*400.    Iron  castings  of  the  greatest  weight, 


QxTESTiONB. — What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  metals  f  What  is  said  of  their 
density?  Of  their  hardness  ?  What  metals  are  the  most  malleable  ?  What  most  duc- 
tile? What  are  illustrations  of  the  ductility  of  the  metals?  How  is  the  tenacity  of  a 
metal  determined  ?  What  metals  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  and  least  degree  ? 
"Haw  may  the  cohcdve  strength  of  iron  be  increased  ?  What  connection  is  there  between 
the  tenacity  of  iron  and  ita  density  ? 
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according  to  their  size,  are  bj  ^  the  strongest,  and  weighing  them  is  a  readj 
means  of  judging  comparatively  of  their  strength. 

A  corrugated  sheet  of  metal,  or  one  that  is  doubled  into  ridges  and  folds, 
will  resist  a  far  greater  crushing  force  than  a  flat  sur&oe.  In  the  case  of  cop* 
per,  the  ratio  of  strength  has  been  proved  to  be  as  great  as  1  to  9. 

Fusibility  . — All  the  metals  admit  of  being  fused  by  the  application 
of  heat,  but  the  temperatures  at  which  they  liquefy  are  very  various.  Mer- 
cury, for  example,  remains  fluid  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  — ^39^  F.,  while 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  several  others,  require  the  intense  heat  of 
the  voltaic  battery  or  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  to  effect  their  fusion. 

Welding . — Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesive  state  before  under- 
going complete  fusion,  in  which,  if  two  clean  sur&oes  be  presented  to  each 
other,  and  strong  pressure  or  hammering  be  employed,  they  unite  or  weld 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  mass.  The  metals  which  x)0ssess  this 
property  are  iron,  platintun,  palladium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Volatility . — At  higher  temperatures  than  is  required  for  their  fusion, 
all  the  metals  are  probably  volatile.  Seven  of  the  metals  are  so  volatile  as 
to  admit  of.  distillation  firom  the  compounds  which  contain  them.  They  are 
mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  potassium,  and  sodium.* 

489.  Alloys . — Combinations  of  the  metals  with  metals  are  termed  Al- 
loys, many  of  which  are  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  brass,  bronze, 
bell-metal,  type-metal,  German  silver,  etc. 

490.  Amalgam . — When  tiie  metals  combine  with  mercury,  the  result- 
ing product  is  called  an  amalgairi. 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  aUoys  are  true  chemical  compounds ; 
but  the  general  opinion  at  the  present  time  is,  that  they  are  mixtures  of  defl- 
nite  compounds,  with  an  excess  of  one  or  other  metal  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view  is,  that  some  definite  compounds  of  the  metals  occur  natu- 
rally ;  and  when  an  alloy  is  formed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
either  above  or  below  that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals  employed ;  the  fusing  point, 
also,  of  an  alloy  is  generally  much  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  metals  which 
compose  it  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  alloy  called  the  "  fusible  metal," 
which  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5 'of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  and  melts 
at  203<^  F. — ^a  temperature  more  than  200**  below  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
the  most  fusible  of  its  constituents,  and  400^  below  that  of  lead.  Its  low  fu- 
sibility may  be  illustrated  by  meltuig  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  paper  crucibla 


*  Beams  of  irood  suspended  over  copper  smelting  furnaces  have  been  ol>serTed  to  be 
pervaded  thronghoat  their  entire  structure  with  minute  beads  of  metallic  copper^— tbe 
copper  having  been  raised  in  vapor,  and  so  deposited  within  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  Gold 
majbe  seen  to  undergo  volatilization  in  the  focus  of  an  intensely  powerful  bnming-glass  t 
and  fine  wires  of  the  most  refectory  metals  may  be  dispersed  in  vapor  by  transmitting  a 
powerful  electric  discharge  through  them. — ^Millxb. 

— —       -  -  -  -     ----        -  — -  - 

Questions. — ^What  effect  has  corrugation  on  the  strength  of  a  metal  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  fusibility  of  the  metals  ?  What  is  welding  ?  What  metals  can  be  welded  ?  What  i« 
saidof  the  volatUity  of  the  metals?    What  are  alloys  ?    What  are  amalgams  ? 
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491.-  All  the  metals  hare  the  property  of  assuming  the-  crystalline  form 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  them  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
ctoing  so.  Some  of  them  occur  in  nature,  in  a  crystallized  state,  particularly 
gold,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  and  platinum. 

492.  All  the  metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  but  they  diflffer 
greatly  in  their  aflBnities  for  this  element  The  greater  number  combine  with 
it  at  all  temperatures,  and  are  reduced  (deoxydized)  with  difficulty.  Others 
on  the  contrary,  like  gold  and  platinum,  can  not  be  made  to  combine  with 
oxygen  directly ;  and  their  oxyds  are  decomposed  at  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature. 

The  metallic  oxyds  diflfer  greatly  in  their  properties.  Some  of  them  pes* 
Bess  basic  characters  more  or  less  marked ;  others  will  not  combine  with  either 
acids  or  alkalies ;  while  a  third  class  have  distinctly  acid  properties.  The 
strong  bases  are  all  protoxyds,  containing  single  equivalents  of  metal  and 
oxygen ;  the  peroxyds  are  generally  neutral,  while  the  metallic  acids  contain 
the  largest  quantities  of  oxygen. 

493.  Classification  of  the  Metals.— T6e  metals  maybe 
arranged  in  four  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies ;  2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  3.  The  metals 
of  the  earths  ;  4.  The  heavy  metals,  or  metals  proper. 

The  latter  class  may  be  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  affinity  of  the 
metals  contained  in  it  for  oxygen,  into  two  groups — ^tiie  noble  and  the  com- 
mon metals.  The  former  resist  the  action  of  oxygen,  like  gold,  silver,  etc.  j 
while  the  latter,  like  iron^  lead,  copper,  eta,  unite  with  it  readily. 


CHAPTER    rX. 

THE    METALS     OFTHE     ALKALIES. 

The  metals  which  by  oxydation  produce  alkalies  are 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  and  a  hypothetical  sub- 
stance, Ammonium,  the  radical  of  Ammonia.     ^ 

SECTION    I. 

POTASSIUM. 

JSquwaienij  39*2.     Syrnbolj  K  (Kalium).     Specific  gravity^  0*865. 

494.  ni story. — Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 

Questions.— Do  all  the  metals  crystallize  ?  What  is  said  of  the  affinities  of  th^inetals 
for  oxygen  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  metallic  oxyds  ?  How  may  the  metals 
be  dassified  f  What  are  the  noble  metals?  When  and  by  whom  was  potassittm  disooy- 
ered? 
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hydrate  of  potash  (KO,  HO)  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

The  discovery  of  potassium  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  chemistry. 
The  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  had  long  been  suspected  to  be  compound 
bodies,  but  up  to  this  period  they  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them.  "When  once,  however,  potassium  had  been  separated  from  its  com- 
pounds, and  potash  had  been  proved  to  be  an  oxyd  of  this  metal,  the  de- 
composition of  the  other  alkalies  and  earths,  and  the  discovery,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, of  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

495.  Distribution  • — Potassium  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  al- 
ways in  combination  with  other  bodies.  Many  of  the  minerals  which  com- 
pose the  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  contain  potash  united 
with  silica — silicate  of  potash.  As  those  rocks  crumble  down  into  soils, 
potash  assumes  a  soluble  form,  and  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  ac- 
cumulated in  their  structjire.  "When  plants  are  burned,  the  potash  thus  ab- 
sorbed constitutes  a  part  of  their  ashes,  and  from  these  nearly  all  our  supplies 
of  this  substance  are  derived.  Potassium  also  exists  in  sea- water,  as  chloride 
of  potassium. 

496.  Preparation . — The  original  method  of  preparing  potassium 
through  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  troublesome  and  expensive, 
tmd  a  x^ew  method  has  been  devised,  which  consists  essentially  in  subjecting 
a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  an  iron 
retort  to  an  intense  heat ;  decomposition  of  the  alkali  ensues,  and  the  potas- 
sium distils  over  in  metallic  globules  which  are  collected  in  a  vessel  of 
naphtha. 

497.  Properties . — ^When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  freshly  cut  open, 
it  appears  as  a  brilliant,  silver- white  metal  j  but  the  exposed  surface  in- 
stantly tarnishes  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  coating  of  oxyd  (potash).  At  common  temperatures  it  is 
soft,  and  may  be  molded  like  wax ;  at  32®  F.  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  Its 
attraction  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  a  pure  state 
in  exhausted  and  sealed  glass  tubes,  or  under  the  surface  of  some  liquid, 
like  naphtha,  which  contains  no  oxygen.  At  high  temperatures  it  will  re- 
move oxygen  from  almost  aU  bodies  which  contain  this  element,  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact  The  powerful  attraction  of  potassium  for  oxygen 
may  bo  illustrated  by  throwing  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  upon  the  surface 
of  water,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed — ^ita 
oxygen  combining  with  the  potassium  to  form  potash,  whilst  the  liberated 
hydrogen,  taking  fire  fix)m  the  heat  evolved,  bums  in  connection  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatilized  metal,  with  a  beautiful  rose-red  flame  (see  Mg.  1*7  Y); 

QmcsTiovB. — ^What  conseqaences  followed  the  discovery  of  potassium  f  What  is  said 
of  its  distribution  f  From  irhence  are  the  chief  supplies  of  potassium  and  its  compounds 
obtained  ?  Hoir  is  potas^um  practicallj  obtained  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is 
said  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen  f    Hoir  may  this  be  illustrated  ? 
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the  potassium  at  the  same  time  fusing,  assmnes  the  j^jq^  j^i^y. 

spheroidal  state  (§  164),  and  moves  over  the  surface  of 

the  water  with  great  rapidity,  finally  disappearing  with 

an  explosive '  burst  of  steam,  as  the  globule  of  melted 

potash,  which  is  fonned  by  oxydation,  becomes  sufi&- 

ciently  cool  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water.    If  this 

experiment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  chemistry,  be  made  on  a 

vessel  of  water  reddened  with  a  vegetable  color,  the  alkali  produced  changes 

this  color  to  blue  or  green. 

498.  Compounds   of  Potassium. 

Protoxyd  of  Potassium^  Potash,  or  PotassE)  KO. — 
The  only  known  method  of  obtaining  this  oxyd  free  from  water,  is  by  ex- 
posing potassium  to  dry  air,  when  it  oxydates  to  a  fine  white  powder.  If 
once  upited  with  water,  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufBcient  to  expel  the  water. 

The  potash  of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory  is  always  a  hydrate  (KO,  HO). 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten  or  ttvelvo  times  its 
weight  of  water,  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  and  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  a 
quantity  of  good  quick-lime  equal  in  weight  to  half  the  carbonate  of  potash 
used.  The  lime  should  be  previously  slacked,  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  kept  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  and 
forms  carbonate  of  lime ;  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  leaving  hy- 
drate of  potash  in  solution.  The  clear  solution,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
efiervesce  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  showing  that  all  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  lime.  The  clear  liquor, 
which  is  known  as  solution  of  caustic  potash,  when  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  from 
the  precipitate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  grayish-white  solid,  with 
a  crystalline  fracture — ^the  crude  potash  of  commerce.  This,  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks,  constitutes  the  caustic  or  fused  potassa  of  the  shops  (lapis  infer' 
ncUis),  and  is  used  in  this  state  by  the  surgeons  as  a  cautery. 

499.  Properties . — ^Hydrate  of  potash,  after  fusion,  is  a  hard,  grayish- 
white  substance ;  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolving  freely  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. Both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  it  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  closely- stopped  bottles. 

Ilydrate  of  potash  possesses  in  solution,  the  properties  termed  alkaline,  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids  j  restores  tho 
blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  into  green, 
but  in  a  short  time  entirely  destroys  these  colors.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
a:i  acrid  and  disgusting  taste,  characteristic  of  the  alkalies,  and  quickly  de- 
strors  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  for  this  reason,  its  solution  can 
not  be  filtered,  except  througli  pounded  glass  or  sand,  and  is  always  best  clar- 
ified by  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 

Questions. — How  may  potash  free  from  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  the  composition 
of  commercial  potash?  How  is  it  prepared?  What  is  caustio  potassa?  What  are  its 
properties  ? 
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liquor.  Hydrate  of  potash,  when  handled,  imparts  to  the  fingers  a  peculiar^ 
soapy  feel,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  gradual  solution  of  the  skin  (cuticle). 

The  affinities  of  potassa  when  heated  are  so  powerful  that  but  few  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  resisting  its  action;  those  which  contain  silica  are  decom- 
posed by  it,  and  even  platinum  itself  is  oxydized  by  it  With  the  fats  and 
fixed  oils  it  forms  soaps,  which  are  true  salts,  composed  of  a  fatty  acid  and  the 
alkaline  base.  Its  appUcations  also  in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  are  almost 
innumerable. 

600.  Potassa  is  the  strongest  base  known  in  chemistry ;  consequently,  it 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  salt.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  either  the  sulphates 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  or  copper  (blue  vitriol),  in  water ;  the  potash  immedi- 
ately unites  with  the  acid,  and  the  insoluble  metallic  oxyd  is  precipitated 

Potash  is  a  &tal  corrosive  poison. 

601.  Carbonate  of  Potash,  M,COi.— Pearlask  — This 
important  salt  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ashes  of  land  plants  ;  the  ashes  of  marine  plants^  on  the 
contrary,  contain  soda,  and  hut  comparatively  little  potash. 

In  countries  where  wood  is  most  abundant,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Russia,  eta,  it  is  burned  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  ashes. 
These  are  collected,  placed  in  large  tubs  (leach  tubs),  and  treated  with  water ; 
the  water  soaking  through  the  ashes,  dissolves  out  the  potash  salts,  together 
with  various  other  soluble  mineral  substances,  and  is  converted  into  ley ;  this 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is 
sold  in  commerce  in  immense  quantities,  under  the  names  of  pot  and  pearU 
ashes. 

The  weight  of  ashes  furnished  by  different  plants  varies  in  different  species 
and  soils.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  more  than  woody  ones;  and  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  which  fiimish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
alkali  Potash  does  not  exist  in  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  but  is  accu- 
mulated in  their  substance  in  combination  with  certain  organic  acids.  Thus, 
potash  in  the  vine  is  combined  with  tartaric  acid,  and  in  the  sorrel  with  ox- 
alic acid.  When  plants  are  burned,  these  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the  potash, 
uniting  with  carbonic  add  formed  during  the  combustion,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate. 

Carbonate  of  potash  has  strong  alkaline  properties,  and  dissolves  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water. 

502.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Potash)  K0)2COiisa  compound  con- 
taining double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  ordinary  potash  does ,-  it  is 
_^ —  ■    .  .■    .    ■        ii  I     ■ 

QiTBBTioi^s. — What  gives  to  i>otash  its  peenllar  feeling?  What  is  said  of  its  affiiiities 
and  uses  ?  What  of  its  basic  properties  ?  From  what  source  is  carbonate  of  potash  ob- 
tained ?  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  it  ?  Under  what  name  does  it  oecnr  in  com- 
merce ?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  ash  3rielded  by  plants  ?  In  what  state  does  potash 
exist  in  plants  ?    What  is  bi>o«rbonate  of  potash  1  ' 
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very  generally  known  under  the  name  of  "saleratus,"  but  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  designate  any  purified  carbonate  of  potash. 

a03.  JVitr.ate  of  Potash,  KO,  Si  0^ -- Saltpeter,  NUer.—Thm  salt 
occurs  somewhat  abundantly  as' a  natural  product.  The  chief  sources  of  its 
supply  are  certahi  districts  of  the  Bast  Indies,  where  it  is  found  disseminated 
through  the  soil,  or  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  treating  the  earth  with  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matters  containing  nitrogen  in  soils  containing  potash  and  lune. 

In  Europe  saltpeter  is  formed  artificially  by  mixing  animal  refuse  of  all 
kinds  with  old  mortar,  wood-ashes,  etc.,  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  These  heaps  are  watered  fit)m  time  to  time  with 
putrid  urine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  the  mixture  is  washed, 
and  the  salt  crystallized  out.  A  cubic  foot  of  refuse  may  in  this  way  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  20  ounces  of  niter. 

The  earth  on  the  floor  of  many  caverns,  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
often  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  which,  when  leached 
witii  wood  ashes,  or  treated  with  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  nitrate  of 
potash.  In  this  way  saltpeter  was  manu&ctured  for  the  Grovemment  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

5 04,  Properties . — Saltpeter  crystallizes  in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  and 
is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  its  solubility  increasing  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  32**  F.  dissolve 
1  parts;  at  6b°  R,  29  parts;  and  at  212°  F.,  400  parts.  The  taste  of  salt- 
peter is  cooling  and  saline ;  it  is  an  antiseptic,*  and  is  used  in  brine  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  color  of  salted  meats. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  which  saltpeter  contains,  and  the 
focQity  with  which  it  parts  with,  it,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  oxydizing 
agent.  When  thrown  upon  burning  coals  it  deflagrates  brilliantly.  If  paper 
be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  niter,  and  dried,  it  forms  what  is  well  known  as 
" touch-paper"  which,  when  once  kindled,  steadily  smoulders  away  till  con- 
sumed, anid  is  hence  largely  employed  in  firing  trains  of  powder,  fireworks, 
etc. 

The  occurrence  of  fearful  explosions,  when  warehouses  containing  saltpeter 
in  large  quantities  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  has  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  ignited  saltpeter  will,  under  any  circumstances,  explode. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  as  follows ; — saltpeter,  when  burned  by 
itself,  will  not  explode ;  but  the  oxygen,  which  is  liberated  during  its  ignition, 
by  mingling  with  the  carbonaceous  gases  evolved  during  the  combustion, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  substances,  may  produce  explosive  compounds. 

*  Tho  name  antiseptic  is  given  to  those  substances  vhicli  resist  and  retard  the  decom- 
position  of  organic  substances,  such  as  saline  bodies,  acids,  etc. 

Questions. — What  is  saleratus?  From  whence  is  saltpeter  mainly  obtained  ?  What 
is  supposed  to  be  its  origin  ?  How  may  saltpeter  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  are  tha 
properties  of  saltpeter  ?    What  is  *^  touch-paper  ?"    Will  saltpeter  explode  ? 


r 
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505.  Gunpowder . — ^The  principal  use  of  saltpeter  is  for  the  manufho- 
ture  of  gunpowder,  which  consists  of  a  mechanical  mLxture  of  niter,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  in  proportions  which  very  nearly  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of 
niter,  3  of  carbon,  and  1  of  sulphur ;  thus : — 

InlOOpartt. 

Niter,        1  eq.  101  74-8 

Sulphur,    1  eq.    16  13*3 

Charcoal,  3  eq.    1^  11*9 


135  100-0 

The  great  explosive  power  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  sudden  conversion 
of  the  solid  grains  into  gases  (principally  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid) ;  these^ 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  would  occupy  a  space  equal  to  about 
300  times  the  bulk  of  the  powder  used ;  but  from  the  intense  heat  developed 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  expansion  amounts  to  at  least  1,500 
times  the  volume  of  the  powder.* 

506.  Manufacture  of  Gunpowder.  —  In  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  the  three  materials,  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  are  first 
pulverized  separately,  and  then  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions.  They  are 
then  slightly  moistened,  and  further  groimd  and  blended  together,  in  charges 
of  42  lbs.  each,  by  means  of  large  cylinders  or  wheels  of  iron,  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  e^ch,  which  roll  round  over  the  powder  in  a  large  wooden  tub.  The 
mixture  is  then  spread  in  layers  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  between  cop- 
per plates,  and  subjected  to  an  immenser  hydraulic  pressure.  A  thin,  hard 
cake  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  or  grantUaied,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  toothed,  brass  rollers,  of  different  successive 
gauges.  The  grains  are  next  sorted  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sizes; 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  dried  by  steam-heat,  and  finally  polished  and 
glazed  by  rotating  them  in  wooden  revolving  cylinders,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  "  black  lead." 

The  object  of  granulating  the  powder  is  to  favor  the  rapidity  of  the  ex- 
plosion, by  leaving  interstices  through  which  the  flame  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate, and  kindle  every  grain  at  the  same  moment  Powder,  in  the  form  ot 
fine  dust,  burns  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode.  The  firing  of  gunpowder  la 
not  absolutely  instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  gun-cotton  and  fulminating  mer* 
cury  explode  much  more  rapidly — which  facts  prove  duration  in  the  explosion 


*  The  ezpansiye  force  of  ganpowder  depends  almost  eniirelj  upon  the  clrcnmsfanoes 
under  irhich  it  is  fired.  Count  Knmford  shoved,  during  the  last  century,  that  if  powder 
be  placed  in  a  closed  cavity,  and  the  caritj  be  two  thirds  filled,  the  force  will  exceed 
150,000  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch;  and  he  estinuited  that  if  the  carity  were  entirely  filled, 
and  restrained  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  force  would  rise  to  750,000  lbs.  per  square 
incli.  Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  TreadwcU  of  Boston,  also  tend  to  confirm  these  con- 
clusions. On  the  other  hand,  if  powder  be  fired  in  constantly-maintained  vacuum.  It 
would  not  rend  walls  made  of  cartridge-paper,  if  a  single  end  were  left  open  to  ita  escape. 

QuEsnoirs. — ^What  is  gunpowder  ?  To  what  is  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  due? 
How  does  its  force  vary?  How  is  gunpowder  manufactured  ?  Why  is  powder  made  in 
grains  ?    Is  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  instantaneous  ? 
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of  powder.*  Substances  which  explode  more  rapidly  than  gunpowder  are 
not  adapted  for  the  movement  of  projectiles,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  to  allow  the  charge  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gases  generated ;  their  action,  therefore,  is  not  to  project  the  ball,  but 
to  burst  the  gun. 

The  goodness  of  gunpowder  may  be  tested  by  placing  two  small  heaps  upon 
dean  writing-paper,  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and  firing  one  of  them  with 
a  red-hot  wire ;  if  the  flame  ascends  quickly,  with  a  good  report,  leaving  the 
paper  firee  from  white  specks,  and  not  burnt  into  holes ;  and  if  no  sparks  fly 
off  to  ignite  the  contiguous  heap,  the  powder  is  very  good  j  but  if  these  tests 
fail,  the  ingredients  are  badly  mixed  or  impure. 

•  SECTION    II. 

SODIUM. 

Equivalent^  23.     Symbol^  Na  (Natrium).     Specific  gravity ^  0*972. 

507.  History  and  Dhtribntion.— This  metal  was  first 
obtained  by  Davy,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium,  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda.  It  is 
now  prepared  very  cheaply  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
a  process  analagous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Sodium,  in  combination,  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  difliised  as  potassium.  Its  great  storehouse  is 
common  salt,  from  which  substanee  most  of  the  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
*' As  potassium  is  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so 

*  While  the  logical  eolation  of  this  question  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge,  we  are 
able  to  infer,  from  certain  experimental  results,  the  course  of  action  which  accompanies 
or  causes  the  amazingly  rapid  explosion  of  a  quantitj  of  powder  confined  in  a  close  cavity. 
**  Thus,  when  the  fire  reaches  the  charge  from  the  touch-hole,  the  nearest  grains  become 
kindled,  the  hot  fluid  evolved  is  thrown  further  into  the  charge,  and  the  burning  succeeds 
■Qccessively  until  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  as  to  condense  the  air  contained  between 
the  grains  suffidentty  to  produce  the  heat  required  for  firing  these  grains,  wliich  are 
then  consumed  more  or  less  rapidly  as  they  are  fine  or  coarse.  We  have  then,  first, 
the  burning,  in  succession,  of  a  small  part  of  the  ohai^  ;  then  the  immensely  rapid, 
though  not  instantaneous,  kindling  of  every  grain  composing  it ;  and  then  the  consump- 
tion of  these  gi'ains,  which  is  not  accomplished  without  time.  It  is  a  task  for  the  concep- 
tion to  grasp  these  events,  following  one  another  in  distinct  succession ;  each  having  its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  being  compressed  in  a  period  not  exceeding  1 -200th 
of  a  second.  When  we  have  mastered  the  imagination  of  these  we  may  go  further,  and 
combine  with  them  the  connected  and  contemporaneous  action  of  the  ball,  which  passes 
from  rest  to  motion,  and  through  every  gradation  of  velocity  up  to  1,600  feet  per  second, 
and  leaves  the  gun  as  our  historical  period  of  l-200th  of  a  second  expires." — Tobadwelu 

Qttestionb. — Why  are  compounds  more  explosive  than  gunpowder  not  adapted  for 
moving  projectiles  ?  How  Is  the  goodness  of  powder  tested  ?  Whai  is  said  of  sodium  ? 
What  of  Its  ooenrreace  in  natare? 
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Bodium  is  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in 
all  animal  fluida" 

608.  Properties . — Sodium  is  a  white  metal,  having  the  aspect  of 
silver.  It  resembles  potassium  in  its  properties,  but  does  not  oxydate  so 
readily  as  potassium,  and  when  thrown  upon  water,  does  not  inflame,  unless 
the  water  has  been  previously  heated.  Sodium  and  all  its  salts,  when  ignited, 
communicate  to  flame  a  rich  yellow  color ;  this  reaction  may  be  illustrated 
by  holding  a  piece  of  soda- glass,  or  any  mineral  containing  soda,  in  the  flame 
of  a  blow- pipe. 

509.  The  compounds  of  sodium  have  mainly  the  same  composition  and 
properties  as  those  of  potassiumu 

510.  Caustic  Soda)  or  the  Hydrate  of  Soda^  NaO,  HO,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  quick-lime,  in  the  same«manner  aa 
has  been  already  describe  for  caustic  potash.  Its  properties  and  appearance 
are  also  exactly  similar  to  those  of  caustic  potash. 

511.  Chloride  of  Sodium,  JVaC I. — Common  SdU. — This  important 
and  well-known  compound  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burned  ^n  chlorine  gaa^ 
and  also  when  soda  or  its  carbonate  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  union  of  these  two  elements  is  attended  with  a  most  remarkable  con* 
densation  of  volume.  Thus  24  parts  by  measure  of  common  salt  contains  no 
less  than  25*8  parts  by  measure  of  sodium  (more  than  its  own  bulk),  and  no 
less  than  30  parts  by  measure  of  liquid  chlorine;  or  in  other  words,  55 '8 
parts  by  bulk  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
into  24.  "  No  known  mechanical  force,"  says  Faraday,  "  could  have  accom- 
plished this  result  ;*  and  it  is  also  strange  that  such  an  amount  of  condensa- 
tion—of squeezing  together  of  atoms — should  be  co-existent  with  such  perfect 
transparency,  for  common  salt  is  even  more  transparent  than  glass,  allowmg 
a  certain  kind  of  radiant  matter  to  pass  which  stands  on  the  confines  of  light 
and  heat"    (§  206.) 

512.  Common  salt  is  found  pure  or  native  in  the  earth  in  rock-masses 
(rock-salt),  in  various  countries,  and  is  regularly  mined  or  quarried.  Tha 
celebrated  mine  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  located  in  a  bed  of  rock-salt 
which  is  estimated  to  be  500  miles  in  length,  20  broad,  and  not  less  than 
1200  feet  thick. 

Salt  also  exists  in  solution  in  all  sea-water,  in  a  proportion  of  about  2"Y  per 
cent.,  which  amounts  to  nearly  4  oz.  per  gallon,  or  to  a  bushel  in  from  3t)0 
to  350  gallons.  Salt  manufactured  from  sea- water  by  solar  evaporation,  is 
termed  "bay,"  or  "solar  salt,"  The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness^ 
but  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  ciystalai. 

*  The  student,  in  this  connection,  -will  do  weU  to  bear  \n  mind,  that  phymcists  are  not 
yet  fully  agreed  as  to  -whether  a  liquid  is  capable  of  any  reduction  of  volume  by  any  ap- 
plication ol'mecnanical  pressure. 

Questions. — ^What  are  its  properties?  What  is  caustic  soda?  What  is  common  salt? 
How  may  it  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  singular  circumstance  attends  the  union  of  its 
elements  ?  What  is  rock  salt  ?  What  proportion  of  salt  exists  in  sea- water  f  How  fit 
■alt  manufactured  from  this  aource  ? 
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Fig.  178. 


the  mother-liquor  is  drawn  off.  This,  which  from  its  bitter  taste  is  tech- 
nically termed  the  "  bittern,"  retains  most  of  the  other  salts  contained  in 
sea- water,  i,  e.,  the  compounds  of  magnesia,  lime,  bromine,  etc. 

Salt  is  also  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  by  evaporating  the  water  of  saline  springs.  From  this  source  6,000,000 
bushels  were  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York  (principally  in  Onon- 
daga County)  and  3,500,000  bushels  in  the  Stiate  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
1856.  The  water  of  ihe  Onondaga  salt-springs^ontain  about  one  seventh  part 
of  dry  salt.  The  estimated  amount  of  salt  manufactured  from  all  sources  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1856,  was  upward  of  twelve  millions  of  bushels. 

The  appearance  of  salt  varies,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  evaporation 
is  conducted.  When  boiled  down' rapidly,  it  forms  the  fine-grained  salt  used 
upon  our  tables ;  if  evaporated  more  slowly,  the  hard,  crystallized  salt,  pre- 
ferred for  the  packing  of  fish  and  meats,  is  obtained. 

Compaon  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous,  but  crackle  or  de- 
crepitate, when  heated,  from  the  water  mechanically  confined  between  their 
plates.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  salt  takes  place  slowly,  the 
cubical  crystals  are  large ;  but  if  it  be  rapid,  they  are  small,  and  curiously- 
arranged  in  what  is  caJled  a  "  hopper-shaped"  form.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a 
small  cubical  crystal  has  formed  on  the  surfece  of  the  solution.  From  its 
greater  density,  the  crystal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  but  capillary  attraction  keeps 
it  upon  the  surface.  (See  Fig.  178.) 
New  crystals  soon"  form,  which  are 
joined  to  the  first  at  the  four  upper 
edges,  and  constitute  a  fi*ame  above 
the  first  little  cube.  (See  Fig.  119,) 
As  the  whole  descends  into  the  fluid, 
new  o^stals  are  grouped  around  the 
first  fi*ame,  constituting  a  second. 
(Fig.  180.)  Another  set,  added  in 
the  same  way,  gives  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  successive  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  crystals  are  group- 
ed into  hoUow,  four-sided  pyramids, 
the  walls  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  steps,  because  the  rows  of 
small  cubic  orystaJs  retreat  from  each 
other.     (See  Fig.  182.) 

Common  salt  is  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water ;  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  37  parts  of  it;  so  that  a  saturated  solution,  or  the  strongest  possible 

QVEBTioira. — From  what  sources  is  salt  principallj  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 
What  occaskms  the  rariatiloiis  in  the  appearance  of  salt  ?  What  is  said  of  the  oryvtalliz- 
ationofsalt?    What  of  ita  solubility  ? 


Fig.  179. 


Fig.  180. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 
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brine,  contains  3Y  per  cent  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  both 
man  and  animals,  who  languish  if  it  be  supplied  in  insufficient  quantities.* 

513.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  JVaO,  S08  + 1  OHO.— This  compound 
is  popularly  known  as  "  Glauber  salts,"  from  its  discoverer,  Glauber.  It  has  a 
saline,  bitter  taste,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  It  is 
found  naturally  as  a  mineral,  and  occurs  also  in  sea- water,  and  in  many  min- 
eral springs ;  it  is  generally  prepared,  however,  by  decomposing  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the^process  for  preparing  hydrocliloric  acid. 

Glauber  salts  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  more  readily  soluble 
in  water  at  90°  F.  than  in  water  at  a  higher,  or  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It 
crystallizes  readUy  from  a  saturated  solution  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  which 
contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  water ;  exposed  to  air,  this  water  gra- 
dually evaporates,  and  the  crystals  crumble  to  a  fine  powder— effloresce.  A 
very  interesting  experiment  may  be  performed  by  closing  hermetically  a  flask 
containing  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  this  salt ;  in  this  condition,  the  so- 
lution may  be  kept  for  months  without  crystallizing,  but  the  moment  air  is 
admitted,  the  whole  becomes  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystals. 

514.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,C08+10HO.  — ASit/Sbc?a, 
Soda-Ash, — The  preparation  of  this-  salt  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  chemical  manufacture  ; 
immense  quantities  of  it  being  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  in  the  operations 
of  bleaching,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  soda. 

The  material  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  now  manufactured,  is  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  details  of  tlfe  process  are  essentially  as  follows :  a  charge 
of  600  lbs.  of  salt  is  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  well-heated  reverberatory 
furnace,!  and  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it 


*  "  Salt,'*  says  Mango  Park,  **  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  in  Central  Africa 
and  the  continued  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longiiig  for  it,  that  no  words 
can  describe  the  sensation."  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  known  that  withoui 
salt  man  would  miserably  perish,  and  among  horrible  punishments,  entailing  certain 
death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous 
times.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of 
common  salt ;  and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  It  to  the  he&ithy  body  becomes  apparent.  The  bile 
also  contains  soda  as  a  speciaLand  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  cartilages 
of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  properly 
to  assist  the  digestion,  or  the  cartilages  to  promptly  repair  their  waste.— Johnson. 

t  A  reverberatory  fiimace  (Fig.  183),  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash, 
the  puddling  and  rellning  of  iron,  and  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  is  a  furnace  so  arranged 
that  the  heating  is  effected,  not  by  the  fuel  itself,  but  by  the  flame  passing  from  the  fire- 
place, /,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draft,  over  a  bridge  into  a  chamber,  where  the 

— : 1 

QuKBTiONS. — ^What  of  lUi  necessity  to  man  and  animals?  What  are  Glauber  salts? 
What  is  said  of  them  ?  wbat  of  their  solubility  ?  What  of  their  crystallization  ?  What 
is  soda-ash  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of  soda  ?  From  what  is  it  manufiBMstured  ?  De> 
■erlbe  the  proceso.    What  is  a  reverberatory  fumace  ? 
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tbrougli  an  opening  ia  the  roof  of  tho  furnaeo.  Hjarocblorio  acid  U  disen- 
gaged, wiiicli  is  usiiully  allowed  to  escape  up  tlie  cliinin07{g  360),  and  the 
salt  is  converCeil  iutu  sulphaite  of  soda.  This  operaUou  ia  completed  m  about 
four  hours,  aad  requires  much  care  and  sltilL 

Tlie  aulpbato  thus  Ibrmod  ia  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weigbt  of  chalk  or  limeslone- (carbonate  of  hnie),  and  half  aa  mucli  fine 
coal.  The  mixture  ia  tben  heated,  to  fusion,  with  constant  sthring,  about  200 
lbs.  being  opernted  on  at  once.  .  B;  thia  treatmoot  double  dcconiposiliou  is 
efiected,  the  sulphate  of  soda  being  converted  mlo  curbonato  of  soda,  and 
the  carbonate  of  linic  Into  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  mass,  when  cold,  ia 
treated  with  water,  tbe  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  out,  and  the  Eolutioii 
aubsequentlj  evaporated  to  dryness.  Tbe  product  constitutes  the  soda-ash 
■or  British  alkali  of  commerce  (anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda),  and  when  of 
good  qtmlity  contains  from  iS  to  52  per  cent,  of  pure  Eoda.*  .      '..- 


time  Donoticed,  and  It  vu  not  nntil  38^0  Uut  Bny  ■ncuBstgl  Irlal  v 

needs,  ohich  wcra  sold  la  tbs  market  Dnd?r  the niuies  of  BfHatab  barUlBniid kelp!  tlio 

toast  of  Scotland.  Only  a  BcioJl  qOBOtity  of  the  welgbi^f  these  siibaliinoea,  however,  »ks 
tm  ^kaa  The  barilla  contained  aboot  IS  per  cent., and. wsa  sold  for  about  tS»  por  ton,! 
and  Iha  kelp  only  b  or  II  per  cenU,  and  via  woi-tli  %2&  pei-.Jonl  It  iti  otrrloDi,  therelbre,  ^ 
that  ttie  fioap  and  glasB.maker,  In  biiyio^  th^  mbfltaneoSf. would,  In  ^s  qoo  cna?,  pur-  . 
flbaae  ^5  parts  of  Torthlesa  material,  and  In  thither  &i  pokla ;  tro  Hy  WcTthles^  becsuee 
of  DO  service  In  tbe  fabricAtloD  of  aoap  or  glass.  It  n^iild  nMra,  Ibare  fore,  that  tbelntro- 
dncUon  of  a  strong  and  cheap  alkali,  would  have  bsen  balled  by  the  lU&pufaetureTii  aaono 
of  the  erealcst  adranlageB ;  bat  the  fact  was  quite  the  contrary,  and^he  cheiniatB  and 


QtismoH 


at  ia  s^d  of  the  history  and  1 
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515.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,  HO,  2C0s,  is  obtained  hj 
passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  exposing 
soda-ash  to  the  carbonic  acid  generated  from  fermenting  grain,  as  in  distiller- 
ies, etc.     This  salt  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  "soda  saleratus." 

516.  Alkalimetry  . — As  the  purity  and  value  of  the  commercial  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  soda  differ  greatly,  it  becomes  important  to  the  buyer 

and  the  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  determine  rapidly  and  aocu- 
^^'.  rately  the  quantity  of  available  alkali  in  a  given  sample.  This 
operation,  termed  alkalimetry,  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  standard  strength  is  required  to  neutralize 
exactly  a  known  weight  of  a  particular  specimen.  A  good  article 
will  require  more  acid  than  a  poor  one ;  consequently,  the  amount 
of  alkali  present  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  con- 
sumed. In  practical  operations,  an  instrument  called  an  alkali- 
meter  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,,  or 
tube,  divided  into  degrees  (graduated) — ^Fig.  i84) — in  which  the 
add  used  is  measured  instead  of  being  weighed.  For  this  purpose 
a  test  acid  must  be  prepared,  of  such  a  strength  that  on©  degree 
of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  alkali  (potash,  or 
soda).  The  number  of  degrees  then  consumed  in  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  properties  of  a  known  weight  of  a  sample,  in  solution,  will 
indicate  at  once,  in  per  cents.,  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  m  the  ^- 
tlcle  tested. 

611.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  ^Sodor Saltpeter,  Cubic  Niter,  NaO, 
NO5,  is  a  native  product,  occurring  in  great  quantities  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  S.  A.  It  resembles  nitrate  of  potash  in  its  properties,  but 
can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  Of  gunpowder,  as  it  freely  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  atmosphere.     It  is  us6d,  however,  exten- 

tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  some  extent  in  agriculture, 

as  a  fertilizer. 
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and  barilla.  When,  however,  the  soda-ash  was  once  introduced,  it  so  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  making  soap,  that  the  operation  of  alkalizing  the  fats,  which  had  befbre  cost  $40 
per  ton,  was  effected,  in  one  third  the  time,  for  $10  per  ton.  Similar  results  followed  its 
application  to  the  manufactnre  of  glass ;  and  the  business  of  manufactuiing  soda-ash  in- 
creased so  fajst,  that  in  1S37,  seventeen  yearckafter  the  establishment  of  the  first  manufac- 
tory in  England,  the  quantity  produced  was  72,000  tons,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
upwards  of  200,030.  The  saving  to  the  English  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  alone, 
from  the  introduction  of  Leblay's  process,  taking  as  a  basis  the  former  price  of  barilla, 
and  the  present  consumption  and  price  of  soda-ash  (1  ton  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
8  tons  of  kelp  and  3  of  barilla),  was  estimated  in  1847  as  equal  to  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  white  the  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  has  been,  that  the  prices  of  soap 
and  glass  have  been  reduced  so  low,  that  the  poorest  are  not  debarred  from  their  nnre- 
Btricted  use. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ?    What  is  alkalimetry?    Wha*  ©f 
nitrate  of  soda? 
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SECTION    III. 

LITHIUM. 

Equivalent,  6.     Symbol,  L. 

518.  This  rare  metal  forms  the  basis  of  the  third  alkali, 
lithia,  and  resembles  sodium  in  appearance  and  properties. 
The  alkali,  lithia  (oxyd  of  lithium),  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tities in  a  few  varieties  of  minerals,  and  is  rarely  met  with. 

SECTION    IV. 

AUMOKIUU    (hypothetical). 

EquivcdeTd^  18.     Symbol^  NH4. 

619.  The  alkali  ammonia  so  closely  resembles  potassa 
and  soda  in  its  properties  and  in  its  salts,  that  chemists  at 
the  present  time  generally  regard  it  as  the  oxyd  of  a  com- 
pound metal,  as  the  other  alkalies  are^oxyds  of  simple 
metals.  The  name  applied  to  this  hypothetical  metal  is 
Ammonium,  its  composition  being  1  atom  of  nitrogen,  and 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  this  substance  have  failed,  from  its  tendency  to  sep- 
arate into  ammcnia  and  hydrogen  gas.  It  can  bo  apparently  obtained,,  how- 
ever, in  combination  with  mercury.  This  fact  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment : — fA.  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;*  on  the  application  of  moderate  heat^ 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  combination  ensues,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  and  light. 
When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  little  porcelain  cup,  and  covered 
with  a  Strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium).  A  double 
decomposition  immediately  ensues :  the  chlorine  and  sodium  unite  to  form  com- 
mon salt,  while  the  mercury  at  the  same  time  commences  to  increase  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  swells  up  until  it  acquires  eight  or  ten  times  its  original  vo- 
lume, assuming  a  pasty  consistence,  without  losing  its  metallic  luster.  The 
new  substance,  exposed  to  a  tempera*^  of  0°  F.,  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
if  left  to  itself;  is  quickly  decomposed,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  fluid  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  somethmg;  but  in  no  case  where  mercury  or  any  other  metal 


*  The  proportions  shoald  be  aboat  100  of  mercury  to  1  of  potassium  or  sodium,  bj 
weight 

Qunnoxs.— What  is  said  of  lithium  ?    What  of  ammonium  ?    Hoir  may  the  apparent 
prodnctloTl  of  this  substance  be  illustrated  t 
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combines  with  a  non-metallic  substance,  is  there  ever  a  retention  of  metallic 
properties  after  combination,  as  in  this  instance ;  therefore,  the  inference  is, 
that  the  substance  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercury  is  a 
metal — ammonium. 

The  fact  that  a  compound  body — cyanogen — ^is  generated  ftxjm  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  which  comports  itself  in  every  respect  like  the  non-metallic  element 
chlorine,  removes  every  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  our  conceiving  that  a  com- 
pound may  also  be  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  may  have  the 
properties  of  a  metal 

According  to  the  ammonium  theoiy,  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  derived 
from  this  radical,  and  correspond  in  constitution  to  the  salts  of  the  simple 
metals. 

620.  Chloride  of  Ammoninmi  JIIH4  d.—Sal-Ammoniac^This 
substance,  which  is  a  compound  of  ammonium  and  chlorine,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  salts  of  ammonium,  and  occurs  naturally  as  a  volcanic  pro- 
duct It  was  formerly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  a  product  of  distillation  from 
dried  camel's  dung,  and  from  its  having  been  originally  procured  frt)m  a  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Africa^  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  name  am- 
monia originated.  It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquors  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  from  the 
condensed  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  These  are  first  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  resulting  liquors  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  subjected 
to  heat  in  iron  vessels,  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  volatilizes  in  dense 
white  fumes,  which  condense,  on  cooling,  into  white,  semi-transparent,  fibrous 
masses,  the  sal-ammoniac  of  commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  has  a  sharp,  acrid  taste,  corrodes  metals  powerfully,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  characteristic  odor 
of  ammonia.  It  constitutes  the  source  from  '^ence  most  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia are  prepared. 

521,  Ammonia)  N H4O. —  Volatile  AOcaU,  Ha/rtshom. — ^This  alkali  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  in  clayey  and  ^eaty  soils, 
and  is  freely  evolved,  in  combination,  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

522.  Preparation . — Ammonia  can  not,  under  ordinary  circumstance^ 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  A  series  of  electric  sparks, 
however,  passed  through  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  will,  after  a 
time,  generate  a  limited  quantity  of  it  The  production  of  ammouia^  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  indirect  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  continual  occurrence.  It  especially  takes  place  during  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  almost  every  process  of  oxydation  in  the 

QiTEsnons. — Have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
pound metal  ?  What  is  sal-ammoniac  ?  What  is  said  of  its  natural  occurrence  ?  What 
of  its  manufacture  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  ammonia  ?  What  of  its 
production  ? 
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presence  or  mdatur© ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  (in  a  nascent  state)  from  the  water  by  deoayciation,  enters  into 
combinntiOQ  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

523.  Ammonia  ia  usually  obtained  by  aubjecling  a  mixture  of  quick.hme 
and  Bal-ammoniuc  to  a  gentle  beat  in  a  fiaak  or  retort; — the  June  decom- 
poses the  ehloriiie  of  ammonium,  forming  chloride  of  oaldum,  and  liberating 
free  ammonia,  which  latter  eseapea  aa  a  colorless,  transparent  gaa.  The  suma 
mlmre  Jwlr  .vol,.,  ,m«,.  ^^  ^^ 

ma  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
nnd  is  BometimeB  used  for  the 
filling  of  smelling-bottles.  For 
experimeotal  purpoBcs,  ammo- 
luB«al  gas  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  in  ii  glass  retort,  and 
collectjiig  t'.io  evolved  gaa  over 
mercury,  or  by  displacement, 
B8  13  represented  in  Fig.  185. 
When  collected  hy  dispiaco- 
ment,  tlio  gas  must  bo  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  bottle  until  a 
piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
held  to  the  moulh  is  imme- 
diately turned  Line.  The  tube  ia  t 
greased,  is  inserted. 

624.  Properties , — Ammonia  thus  produced  is  a  gas,  which  is  easily 
condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  ( — iO"  F.)  or  by  prea- 
Bure.  It  has  an  extremely  pui^nt  amell,  and  instantly  kills  an  animal  im- 
mersed in  it ;  but  when  largeljt  diluted  with  air,  it  is  an  t^;reeable  stimulant 
From  the  Eict  that  ammonia  was  formerly  prepared  by  diatilling  the  boms 
of  deera  and  barta,  it  is  olten  popularly  called  "  hartshorn." 

Ammonia  does  not  support  the  flame  of  burning  bodies,  but  is  slightly 
combustible.  A  jet  of  gas  directed  across  the  stream  of  hot  air  issuing  from 
a  %hted  Ai^and  lamp,  bums  with  a  pale  green  flame.  It  acts  strongly  as  an 
alkali,  turning  vegetable-hluea  green,  restoring  the  blue  cotor  of  reddened^ 
Ulmus,  and  oeutrali^ng  the  most  powerful  acids.  The  change,  however,  of 
vegetable  colors  produced  by  ammonia,  owing  to  its  great  volatility,  is  not 
permanent ;  hut  the  vegetable  substances  regain  their  colors  after  a  lime  by 
eiposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  ease  when  the  change  is  effected  by  the 
fined  alkalies.     Aromonia  ia,  therefore,  often  called  the  "  volatile  aSiOli," 

Any  volatile  or  gaseous  acid  brought  into  an  atmosphere  contaimng  am- 
monia, ptoduces  a  while  cloud,  from  the  formation  of  a  solid  salt  This 
property  is  often  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  quantities 
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PlO.  187. 
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too  small  to  be  recognized  by  their  odor.    The  reaction  may  be  illostirated  by 
Fir   186  bringing  a  rod  of  glass,  or  a  strip  of  wood  moist- 

ened with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  near  to  a  vessel 
or  substance  evolving  ammonia ; — chloride  of  am- 
monium being  formed.  (See  Fig.  186.) 

Water  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  with  great  rapidity; — water  at  50®  F. 
absorbing  about  670  times  its  volume.  When  a 
piece  of  ice  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  gas  standing 
over  mercury,  it  instantly  liquefies,  and  by  condensing  the  gas  forms  a 
vacuum.  The  almost  instantaneous  absorption  of  this  gas  by  water  may  be  also 
illustrated  by  closely  fitting  a  perforated  cork  and  tube 
into  the  mouth  of  a  jar  containing  ammonia,  and  in- 
verting the  jar  in  a  vessel  of  water.  (See  Fig.  187.) 
The  first  portic  n  \  of  water  that  enter  the  jar  absorb 
the  gas  so  rapidly,  that  a  vacuum  is  created,  and  a 
miniature  fountain  produced. 

525.  Solation  of  Ammonia  — ^The  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  known  as  aqiuz  ammonia,  liquid 
ammonia,  etc.,  is  a  reagent  much  used  in  pharmacy 
and  cliemtstry.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  and 
has  all  the  pungent  and  alkaline  properties  of  the  gas. 

When  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  blisters  it,  and  is  hence 
often  termed  caustic  ammonia.  Exposed  to  the  air,  ammonia  escapes  from 
it,  and  heat  disengages  it  abundantly. 

526.  There  are  several  carhona^  of  ammonia.  The  ordinary  sal-volatile 
of  the  shops,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  well-known  "  smelling-sjJts," 
is  a  sesqui  carbonate  of  ammonia^  2NH4O,  SCOs.  Jt  is  a  white  solid,  highly 
volatile,  and  when  exposed  to  the  ^ir  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  inodorous  bi-carbonale.  This  salt  is  frequently  used  by 
bakers  in  the  place  of  yeast,  for  raising  bread,  cake,  etc. — ^heat  converting  it 
into  gas,  which,  escaping  from  the  dough,  renders  it  light  and  porous; 

527.  flydroKulphnret  of  Ammonia »  Sulphide  of  Am- 
monium, N  H4,  S  -(-  H  S . — This  reagent,  which  is  extensively  emfployed 
m  chemical  analysis,  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tlirough 
a  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation.  The  solution  thus  prepared  shotild  be 
kept  cold  and  in  closed  glass  bottles. 

528.  General  Properties  of  the  Alkalies . — The  alkalies 
are  the  Strongest  bases  known  in  chemistry.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
have  alkaline  properties  in  the  most  marked  degree,  and  exert  a  caustic  and 
decomposing  action  upon  organic  substances. 

Most  of  tho  salts  which  the  alkalies  form  with  acids  are  soluble  in  water. 

Questions. — What  is  said  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water  ?  How  may  this  be 
Ulustrated  ?  What  is  aqna  ammonia  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  said  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ?  What  is  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ?  What  are  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  alkalies  ?    What  is  said  of  their  salts  ? 
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This  is  especially  true  of  their  carbonates,  which  also  exhibit  alkaline  prop, 
ertiea  Carbonic  acid  can  not  be  expelled  from  the  alkaline  carbonates  by 
heating,  but  it  escapes  immediately  with  eflfervesceoice,  on  the  addition  of 
other  acids. 

With  the  &ts  and  fixed  oils,  the  alkalies  yield  soaps,  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 


CHAPTER   X. 

METALS     OF     THE     ALKALINE     EARTHS. 

529.  The  metals  belonging  to  this  class  are  Barium, 
Strontium,  Calcium,  and'Magnesium. 

Their  oxyds,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  called  alkaline 
earths,  because  they  possess  an  earthy  appearance,  together  with  some  alka- 
line properties.  Tiie  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  hke  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies, are  all  characterized  by  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  their  isola- 
tion  in  a  pure  state  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

SECTION    I. 

SARIUH    AND    STRONTIUM. 

530.  Barium. — Uquivalerd,  68*5;  Symbol,  Ba. — Barium 
is  a  white,  malleable  metal,  which  is  fusible  under  a  red 
heat.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Davy,  and  was  named 
Barium  (fvoxnPapvg,  heavy)  in  allusion  to  the  great  density 
of  its  compounds. 

The  essential  features  of  the  method  at  present  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  is  to  subject  their  chlorides  to  heat  in  contact  with 
potassium,  or  sodium.  Tliese  elements,  fix)m  their  greater  affinity  for  chlorine, 
decompose  the  earthy  chlorides,  and  toave  their  metallic  bases  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  purity. 

Baryta  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  a  sulphate — su^hcUe  of  baryta,  heavy 
^par — in  beautiful,  white,  tabular  crystals,  often  associated  with  copper  or 
lead  ores;  this  mineral,  when  ground  to  powder,  is  extensively  used  for 
the  adulteration  of  white  lead.  A  native  carbonate  is,  however,  the  source 
from  whence  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  baryta  are  obtained. 

The  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaOl,  is  the  most  common  soluble  salt  of  barium ; 

QXJXBTI027S. — ^What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  What  are  their  properties  f 
What  their  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  barittm?  By  if  hat  process  are  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  obtained  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occorrence  of  baryta  ?  What  ar» 
its  prindpai  salts  f 
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it  is  much  used  in  chemical  aoalysis  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  edution — which  unites  with  baryta  to  fonn  a  white,  insoluble  sul- 
phate. 

531.  Stronlinm. — Equivalent^  4^4^ ;  symbol y  Sr. — Stron- 
tium ia  a  white  metal,  greatly  resembling  barium. 

Its  oxyd,  strontia,  occurs  in  nature  as  a  carbpnate  (the  mineral,  stroniianiie) 
and  more  abundantly  as  a  sulphate  (cekstine).  The  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  strontia  salts,  is  that  of  communicating  a  magnificent  crimson 
tint  to  the  flame  of  burning  substances.  The ,  red  fires  of  the  pyrotechnista 
are  composed  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  antimony. 
This  reaction  may  be  illustrated  by  inflaming  a  little  alcohol,  in  which  chlo- 
ride of  strontium  has  been  dissolved. 

SECTION   II. 

CALCIUM. 

Equivalent^  20.     Symbol^  Ca. 

532.  Calcium  is  a  light,  yellow  metal,  of  the  color  of 
gold  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  can  be 
hammered  into  leaves  as  thin  as  writing-paper.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  oxydizes  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. In  combination,  as  limey  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe. 

633.  Lime,  C  a  0  • — Oxyd  of  Cafcmm.— Lime  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
nurity  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  spar)  in  an  open  crucible, 
for  some  hours,  to  full  redness:  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
and  the  lime  remains.  For  commercial  purposes,  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
common  limestone,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  stone  kiln  or 
furnace,  the  interior  of  which  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hogshead,  and  is 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel  The  lime,  as  it  is  burned, 
gradually  sinks  down,  and  is  removed  by  openings  at  the  base  of  the  furnace, 
while  fresh  supplies  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  supplied  at  the  top.  In  this 
way  the  furnace  may  Be  kept  in  action  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  in- 
terruption. 

534.  Properties . — Lime  as  thus  prepared  is  termed  "  quicklime,"  or 
caustic  lime,  and  in  a  state  of  purity  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  fuse  it. 
When  water  is  poured  upon  quicklime^  it  swells  up,  and  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  water,  forming  hydrate  of  lime,  or  slacked  lime.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  water  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the  lime  employed,  a  light,  dry  pow- 

QuESTiows ^What  Is  said  of  strontium  ?    What  Is  a  characteristic  of  its  salts?    What 

is  calcium  ?    How  is  lime  prepared  ?    What  is  quicklime  ?    What  is  slacked  lime  ? 
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der  is  formed^  accompanied  with  a  powerful  evolution  of  hoat — sufficient  to 
occasion  the  ignition  of  wood.  The  hydrate  which  is  thus  formed  is  a  definite 
compound  of  1  equivalent  of  lime  with  1  equivalent  of  water.  Lime,  also, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly  attracts  both  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
crumbles  to  white  powder — "air-slacked  Unm" 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  TOO  parts  of  water,  forming  what  is  called  "lime- 
water."  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  the  latter  dissolving 
only  half  as  much  as  the  former.  Lime-water  is  characterized  by  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  decided  alkaline  properties.  It  restores  the  blue  of  reddened  lit- 
mus, and  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  to  green.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime  forms  upon 
its  surface,  which,  if  broken,  is  succeeded  by  another  pellicle,  until  the  whole 
of  thd  hme  is  separated  from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  car- 
bonate. 

Lime  dififused  through  water  forms  milk  or  cream  of  lime. 

Quicklime  exerts  a  corrosive  and  destructive  action  upon  the  skin,  nails, 
and  hair,  and  upon  some  vegetable  substances.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  to  remove  the  hair  from  hides,  preparatory  to  tanning,  by  immersing 
them  in  milk  of  lime.* 

Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
upon  very  rich  vegetable  soils,  such  as  those  formed  from  reclaimed  peat-bogs ; 
its  effects  in  these  cases  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  it  renders  soluble  and  capable  of  assimilation,  by  planta  Lime  formed 
from  limestone,  which  contains  much  magnesia,  is  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manures  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position, since  it  liberates  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  and  impairs  their 
value  as  fertilizers. 

535.  Mortars  and  Cements . — The  most  important  practical  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars  and  cements.  Pure  lime, 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  watef,  forms  a  somewhat  plastic  mass,  which 
sets  into  a  solid  as  it  dries,  but  gradually  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces.  It  does 
not  possess  sufficient  cohe^on  to  be  used  alone  as  mortar.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  and  to  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass,  the  addition  of  sand  is  found 
to  be  necessary. 

The  -proportiens  of  lime  and  sand  in  good  mortar,  vary ;  the  amount  of  i 


*  According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  of  England,  the  opinion  popularly  entertained,  that 
quicklime  exercises  a  corroding  and  destructive  influence  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat> 
tcr  in  general,  and  that  animal  bodies  exposed  to  its  action  rapidly  decompose  and  decay, 
is  irhoUy  erroneous.  The  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  him,  seem  to  show, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  cuticle,  nails,  and  hair,  lime  exerts  no  destructive  action 
on  animal  tissues,  but  that  its  influence  is  antiseptic  In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances, 
also,  the  action  iras  similar,  and  instead  of  promoting,  it  arrested  fermentation. 

Question ^When  is  lime  said  to  be  air-slacked?    What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of 

lime?  What  are  the  properties  of  lime-water?  What  is  cream  of  lime  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  caustic  action  of  lime?  What  of  its  uses  in  agriculture  ?  What  is  mortar  ?  What 
is  the  necessity  of  sand  in  mortar  ? 

15* 
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49aDd,  however,  always  exceeding  that  of  lime,  and  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  4  to  1.  The  more  sand  that  can  be  incorporated  with  the  lime  the  better, 
provided  the  necessary  degree  of  plasticity  is  preserved.  That  sand  is  most 
suitable  for  mortar  which  is  wholly  silicious,  and  whose  particles  are  sharp,  or 
not  rounded  by  attrition. 

The  cause  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  is  not  thoroughly  understood ;  the 
explanation  generally  given  is,  that  the  water  gradually  evaporates,  and  the 
lime,  by  a  sort  of  crystallization,  adheres  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  nnites 
them  together.  A  portion  of  the  lime,  also,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
fix)m  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  course  of 
time,  also,  a  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  silica  of  the  sand 
and  the  lime,  forming  a  compound  of  siUcate  and  hydrate  of  lime,  which  pos- 
sesses great  hardness.  This  reaction  explains  the  remarkable  hardness'often 
observed  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  moisten  bricks  and  stones  before  applying  mortar  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  absorb  water  from  the  mortar,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  set  too  rapidly.  The  completeness  of  the  hardening  of  mortar,  de- 
pends Upon  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  hme  and  the  sand. 

536.  Hydraulic  Cements . — Ordinary  mortar,  when  placed  in  water, 
gradually  softens  and  disintegrates,  while  the  lime  dissolves  away ;  it  can  not^ 
therefore,  be  used  for  subaqueous  constructions.  Some  Umestones,  however, 
which  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  afford  lime 
which  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Such. limes  are 
known  as  hydraulic  limes,  or  cements,  and  may  be  artificially  imitated  by  mix- 
ing with  ordinary  lime  a  due  proportion  of  day  not  too  strongly  burnt.* 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  small  pebbles,  coarsely 
broken. 

637.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  CaOjCO^. — ^This  substance  is  one  of 
the  most  abundantly  diffused  compounds  in  nature.  In  its  amorphous  condi- 
tion it  forms  the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  and  calcareous  marl ; 
it  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  corals  and  shells^  and  enters,  to  some  ex- 
tent, into  the  composition  of  tlie  bones  of  animals. 

The  term  limestone  is  applied  to  those  stones  which  contain  at  least  halT 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  according  to  the  other  prevailing  in- 
gredients, a  limestone  may  be  argillaceous  (clayey),  magnesiaen,  ferruginous 
(containing  iron),  bituminous,  foetid,  etc 

*  The  rapidity  -with  -vrhich  different  kinds  of  hydraulic  limes  set,  varies  with  their  com- 
position. If  the  clay  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  mass,  the  mortar  requires  several 
weeks  to  harden.  If  the  clay  amount  from  15  to  96  per  cent.,  it  sets  io  two  or  three  day^ ; 
and  if  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  clay  he  present,  it  sets  in  a  few  hours.  The  substance  to 
which  the  term  Roman  cement  is  applied,  is  a  lime  of  this  latter  composition.  In  order 
that  hydraulic  lime  should  properly  harden,  it  should  not  he  submerged  until  it  begins  to 

set. — ^MlLLES. 


r 


QuBSTioxB. — ^What  is  the  cause  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  ?  What  advantage  is  it  to 
moisten  bricks,  etc.,  before  applying  mortar  ?  What  are  hydraulic  cements  f  What  is^ 
Boman  cement?  What  is  concrete?  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  ef  oarbonatebf 
lime  ?    What  is  a  limestone  ? 
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-    The  term  marble  is  applied  to  those  varieties  of  compact  limestone  which 
are  capable  of  being  worked  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good  polish. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  a  greater  variety  of  p^^^  ^^3^. 

crystalline  forms  than  any  other  known  substance. 
Its  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron,  as  seen  in  double 
refracting,  or  Iceland  spar  (see  Fig.  187) ;  but  of  this 
figure  over  650  modifications  are  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. Carbonate  of  hme  also  crystallizes  in  another 
primary  form,  that  of  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the  min- 
eral aragonite. 

538.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  abopt  two 
grains  to  the  gallon,  but  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  taken  up 
fireely,  and  agam  deposited  as  the  gas  escapes— often  in  anhydrous  crystals. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  enormous  rock  masses  of  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  This  action,  which  has  been  before 
alluded  to,  (§  434),  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  caverns.  Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  fells  in  drops  from  Ihe  roof  of  the  cavern ;  but  each  drop 
before  falling  remains  suspended  for  a  time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes,  and  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  left  behind. 
It  also  deposits  another  minute  portion  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  spot 
upon  which  it  falls,  and  as  the  dro|>3  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  spot  for 
years  together,  a  dependent  mass  like  an  icicle  is  formed  from  the  roof — the 
stalactito ;  while  another  incrustation  gradually  rises  up  from  the  floor  beneath 
it — the  stalagmite.  In  the  process  of  time  the  two  may  meet  and  form  a 
continuous  column.    (See  Fig.  188.) 

639.  Building  Materials  . — Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  material  much 
Tised  In  architecture  and  building,  but  all  its  varieties  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  Those  varieties  of  marble  which  exhibit  large  crystals,  or 
contain  disseminated  throughout  their  mass  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  have 
comparatively  liltle  strength,  and  are  liable  to  disintegration.  The  stone  of 
which  the  Wasliington  Monument  at  Washington  is  coustru^;ted,  is  an  ex-, 
ample.  On  the  other  hand,  very  fine-grained  porous  limestones,  and  also 
those  varieties  of  porous  sandstones  which  are  termed  free-stones,  are  ill- 
adapted  for  the  external  portions  of  buildings,  since  they  are  liable  to  split 
into  flakes  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  generally  arises 
fix)m  the  absorption  of  water,  and  its  expansion  by  freezing  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone  during  winter.  A  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  H&certaining 
whether  a  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect,  is  to  thoroughly  soak  a  smoothly-cut 
block,  one  or  two  inches  on  a  side,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  On 
subsequently  drying  the  block  in  the  air,  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in 

QuzsTiOKS. — What  is  marble  ?  What  is  said  of  czystallized  oarbonate  of  lime  ?  What 
is  the  supposed  origin  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  ?  What  are  stalactites  and  stalag«  I 

mites  ?  Explain  their  f&rmation  ?  What  is  said  of  the  adaptability  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  baildtng  purposes  ?  Why  are  poroiu  ttonea  liable  to  disintegrate  ?  How  may  the 
durability  of  a  stone  be  tested  7 
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the  poroa  of  the  material,  and  tends  b 
The  resistance  which  the  etoae  oppose 
timatiiig  Ua  durabitilf.* 


640.  Snlpbate  of  Lime,  CaO,S0,.  — Gapaum.— This  salt,  as 
commonly  met  with,  is  a  hydrate — CaO,  S0i+2H0 — and  occura  abuudantly 
in  nature.  lo  transparent  plalea  it  is  termed  "selenitc,"  but  in  "ft  fibroua, 
granular,  compact,  or  earthy  form  it  conatitutea  the  diiTerent  varieties  of  gj^- 
Bum  snd  alabaster.  When  ground  lo  a  fine  powder,  it  is  known  in  the 
arts  aa  "  Plaster  of  Paris,"  from  tiio  circumatanee  of  lie  mineral  being  ex- 
tensivoly  found  in  tho  vieinily  of  the  French  capitaL 

Gypsum  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure  j  but  its  most  re- 
markable prrtpcrty,  and  tlio  one  for  which  it  is  the  most  valued,  is  the  power 
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it  possesses,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  water  .by  a  heat  not  exceeding 
300**  R,  of  again  combining  with  water  and  forming  a  hard,  compact  mass. 
When  the  dried  powder,  known  as  "  boiled  plaster,"  is  made  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  the  mixture  becomes  solid  in  a  few  minutes ;  a  chemical  combi? 
nation  being  formed  of  2  equivalents  of  water  and  1  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  eventually  becomes  as  hard  as  the  original  gypsum.  This  power  of 
resolidifying  renders  gypsum  applicable  for  taking  copies  of  objects  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  construction  of  molds  and  models. 

If  the  powdered  gypsum  is  subjected  to  a  heat  much  exceeding  300°  F.  it 
loses  its  property  of  solidifying  when  mixed  with  water.  By  mixing  gypsum 
with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  or  borax,  it  forms,  when 
mixed  with  water,  a  material  much  harder  than  ordinary  plaster,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  high  polish.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  called  "  Scagliola"  are 
formed  of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials,  incorporated  into 
a  paste.  Stucco  is  a  combination  of  Plaster  of  Paris  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine, or  strong  glue. 

641.  Hypo8ulphite  of  Lime,  CaO,  SjOg  is  an  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  reftise  lime  of  gas-works,  aiid  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradu- 
ally passes  into  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  Gas-lime  has  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  it  probably  possessor  little  or  no  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer. It  has,  however,  been  recommended  for  mossy  land  and  for  composts. 
All  the  hyposulphites  act  as  depilatories,  or  hair-removers,  and  many  of  the 
depilatory  powders  sold  by  druggists  are  compounds  of  this  character. 

542.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaCl,  is  formed  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  saturated  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  fused,  yields  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  pos- 
sesses so  great  an  attraction  for  moisture,  that  it  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and 
for  depriving  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids,  of  water,  by  distilling  them  in 
contact  with  it  When  mixed  with  snow  or  ice,  it  forms  a  powerful  freezing 
mixture. 

SECTION    III. 

HAONESIUH. 

Equivakni^  12. — Syrnbol^  Mg. 

543.  Magnesium  is  a  malleable  metal  of  the  color  of  silver,  and  in  combin- 
ation, is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Associated  with 
lime,  as  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (oxyd  of  magnesium),  it 
forms  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite.  United  with  silica,  as  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  it  enters  more  or  less  extensively  into  the  formation  of  many  rocks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  minerals — such  as  soapstone  or  steatite,  serpentine,  talc, 

QmssTiONB. — ^What  are  Its  properties  ?  How  may  plaster  of  Paris  be  hardened  ?  What 
is  scagliola?  What  is  stacco  ?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  ?  What  of  the  ag- 
ricultural value  of  gas-lime?  What  peculiar  property  do  all  the  hyposulphites  possess? 
What  is  Bald  of  chloride  of  calcium?  Whit  \'\  said  of  niagnesinm  and  its  distribution f 
What  is  dolomite  ?    Of  if  hat  minerals  is  magnesia  a  principal  constituent  ? 
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meerschaum,  eta — all  of  which  are  nearly  pm^  silicates  of  magnesia.  The 
presence  of  oxyd  of  magnesium  in  rocks  or  minerals  in  considerable  quantity, 
may  be  recognized  by  a  peculiar  slippery  or  greasy  feeling  which  it  imparts 
to  them — hence  the  name  "  soapstone."  Magnesium,  also,  exists  abundantly 
in  all  sea-water,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and.bromine. 

644.  Oxyd  of  Magnesium)  MgO«  —  GcUcined  Magnesia. — This 
substauce,  forming  a  white,  very  light,  bulky  powder,  is  left  when  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  and 
gentle  aperient. 

645.  Sulj)hate  of  Magnesia^  MgOjSOs,  constitutes  the  well- 
known  purgative  medicine,  Epsom  SaUs,  It  is  manufactured  largely  from 
the  bittern,  or  mother-liquor  left  after  the  partial  evaporation  of  sea- water, 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  chlorides,  and  also  by  treat- 
ing serpentine  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  possesses  a  bitter,  disgusting 
taste,  and  readily  cr^tallizes  from  solution  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

546.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  MgO^C Os — ^The  common,  white 
magnesia  of  the  shops  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it,  and  forms  the  popular  medicine  known  as 
Murray's  "fluid  magesia."     Carbonate  of  magnesia  also  occurs  as  a  mineral. 

547.  Properties  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  —  The  alkaline 
earths  are,  next  to  the  alkalies,  the  strongest  chemical  bases.  They  have  a 
caustic  action,  but  far  less  so  than  the  xilkalies,  and  form  with  fats,  soaps 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat,  part  with  their  car- 
bonic acid — in  this  respect,  being  the  opposite  to  the  carbonates  of  tho 
alkalies. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

METALS     OF     THE     EARTHS. 

548.  The  metals  of  the  earths  are,  Aluminum,  Glucin- 
ium, Zirconium,  Thorium,  Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium, 
Cerium,  Lantanium,  and  Didymium. 

Of  these,  all  but  the  first,  aluminum,  are  extremely  rare,  and  comparatively 
unimportant.  Glucinium  is  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  which  is 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  the  emerald  and  the  beryl.  Zirconium  is  the 
metallic  base  of  the  earth  zirconia^  which  is  found  in  the  gems,  zircon  and 
hyacinth.     The  others  possess  few  points  of  general  interest. 

Questions. — What  is  a  characteristic  of  magnesian  minerals?  What  is  calcined  magne- 
sia ?  What  are  Epsom  salts  ?  How  are  they  obtained  1  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  ?  What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  alkaline  earths  1  What  aro  th« 
metals  of  &e  earth  ?    What 'is  said-  of  their  occorrence  in  nature  f 
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SECTION    I. 

ALUMINUM. 

-    Eqtnvtilent,  13*7.     Symbol,  AL     Specific  gravity,  2*6. 

549.  The  metal  aluminum  was  first  obtained  by  Wohler,  an  eminent  Ger- 
Inan  chemist,  in  1827.     Comparatively  little,  however,  was  known  of  it  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  processes  have  been  recently  devised  by  its  dis- 
coverer and  M.  Deville  of  Paris,  by  which  it  is  obtained,  in  considerable  quan-- 
titles,  at  a  cost  which  (at  present)  renders  it  about  twice  as  valuable  as  silver. 

Pure  aluminum  is  a  beautiful,  white  metal,  closely  resembling  silver  in  color 
and  hardness.  Its  most  striking  characteristics  are,  that,  while  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  dense,  heavy  metals,  it  is  in  fact  lighter  than  glass; 
and,  also,  its  power  of  resisting  osTydation — ^not  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  air 
or  moisture,  or  even  when  heated  to  a  red-heat.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  the  melting  point  of  silver,  is  maUealjle,  ductile,  and  remarkably  son- 
orous. Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  scarcely  attack  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  it  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
even  in  strong  vinegar  (acetic  acid).  Aluminum  derives  its  name  from  cUum, 
into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

The  properties  of  aluminum  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  high  industrial  value; 
and  it  has  been  applied  to  some  extent  for  economic  purposes. 

550.  Oxyd  of  Aiuminum,  Alumina,  AI2 Os. — This  is  the  only 
known  oxyd  of  aluminimx  (a  sesquioxyd).  It  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity, 
vnth  the  exception  of  a  little  coloring  matter,  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby ; 
the  first  of  which  is  blue,  and  the  latter  red.  These  gems  are  only  inferior  in 
hardness,  luster,  and  vaJue,  to  the  diamond.  Emery  (corundum),  which,  from 
its  hardness,  is  so  largely  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  is  also  nearly  pure 
alumina.  «Next  to  silica,  alumina^  in  combination,  is  the  most  abundant  min- 
eral constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  bulky  precipitate — ^hydrate  of  alumina^  AUOs+SHO. 
This,  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  furnishes  a  pure  alumina,  ir>  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  infusible,  except  be- 
fore the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

.551.  Alum  • — Common  alum  is  a  combination  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with  24  equivalents  of  water.  The  constitution 
of  this  double  salt  may  be  represented  as  follows:  AI2O3,  SSOs-j-KOjSOa-f- 
2^H0.  "When  alum  is  heated,  it  froths  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  is  converted  into  a  white,  porous  mass,,  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
salt  employed ;  in  this  condition  it  is  known  as  anhydrous,  or  burnt  alum. 

Alum  is  occasionally  found  as  a  natural  product  in  the  earth,  but  for  indus- 

QUEBTIONS. — What  is  said  of  alnminum  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  form- 
nla  of  alnmina  ?  In  what  sabstances  is  it  found  pure  ?  What  is  said  of  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  alumina  ?    What  is  alum?    Give  its  formula  ?    What  is  burnt  alum  ? 
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trial  purposes  it  is  manufactured  artifiniallj.  THe  sulphate  of  alumina,  wbich 
ontara  into  its  campasitioo,  may  be  obtained  by  diisolving  alumina  from  com- 
mon olfty  by  sulphuric  edd,  or  by  exposing  certain  aluminous  (clayey)  slates 
and  sbnlc9,  wliicb  contain  sulpliuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites),  to  the  actioa  of  the 
air,  or  Co  a  moderato  beat;  under  these  circumstancoa,  tho  aulphurct  of  iron 
is  dooompoaed,  its  sulphur  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  wbioh, 
Bubsoquently,  combines  with  tho  alumina  of  the  clay  to  form  sulphate  of  al- 
umina. This  salt,  obtained  in  solution  from  the  clay  by  washlnfi;,  is  mixed  in 
l.ir^o  casks  with  aulphata  of  potash,  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Tlio  formation  of  alum  immediately  commences,  and  alter 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  intciior  of  tbo  cask  becomes  lined  with  a  thick: 
mass  of  crystals.  Tho  staves  of  tits  cask  aro  then  removed,  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  alum  crystals,  of  tho  shape  of  tho  ca'?k,  is  left  standing.  (See  Fig. 
1S9,)  These,  whou  druucd  and  broken  up,  fumisb  alum  ready  for  markei. 
Fia.  189. 


OrdiDory  alum  has  a  sweetish,  aatringent  tAste,  and  OTTBtaUicM  TOT  IMd- 
ily  in  reijutu'  octahedrons. 

553.  The  constitution  and  formation  of  alum  aflbrds  a  good  iUostration  of 
the  principle  of  isomorphism.  For  example,  we  may  Bubstitulo  in  il8  raanu- 
focture  in  the  place  of  sulpbate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  sm- 
moni.1,  and  thus  obtain  soda,  or  ammonia  nliims,  which  crystallize  in  the 
same  form  as  the  potash  alum,  and  possess  similar  properties ;  or  we  may 
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substitute  in  the  place  of  the  sosqui-oxyd  of  alumina  AI5O3,  sesquioxyds  of 
iron,  chromium,  or  manganese,  without  changing  the  original  octohedral, 
crystalline  form.  These  substitutions  will  be  more  clearly  understood  from  an 
examination  of  the  annexed  table : 

Potash  alum. AlsOs,  SSOa+KO,  808+24HO 

Soda  alum AlaOs,  3808+NaO,  S03+24HO 

Ammonia  alum AI2O3,  .'5803+NII4  O,  S03+24HO 

Iron  alum FeaOs,  SSOs+KO,  S034-24HO 

Chrome  alum CrsOs,  8SO3+KO,  S08424HO 

All  these  compounds  are  called  alums,  and  are  said  to  be  isomorphous,  be- 
cause they  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  the  same  crystalline 
form.  They  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  water  their 
simple  constituent  salts  in  proper  proportions,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  alums  are  white,  chrome  alum  a  deep 
purple,  and  iron  alum  a  pale  purple,  or  red. 

Alum,  and  the  compounds  of  alumina  formed  from  it,  are  largely  used  in 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in  tanning.  Alumina  has  a  very  great  attraction 
for  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter,  and  especially  for  coloring  substances. 
To  such  an  extent  is  tliis  the  case,  that  the  hydrate  of  alumina  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  place  of  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing  animal  and  vege- 
table solutions.  If  cloth  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alumina,  prepared  from 
alum,  a  portion  of  the  earth  attaches  itself  to  the  fibers ;  and  if  subsequently 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  coloring  matter,  it  becomes  permanently  dyed.  Most 
coloring  substances,  without  this  treatment,  would  be  removed  by  washing ; 
but  the  presence  of  alumina  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
color  and  the  fiber,  which  renders  the  adhesion  of  the  dye  permanent;  a  few 
other  substances,  such  as  binoxyd  of  tin,  and  the  sesquioxyds  of  chromium 
and  iron,  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  called  mordants  (ff^m  the  Latin 
mordeo,  to  hite  in). 

When  alum  is  added  to  a  colored  vegetable  or  animal  solution,  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  carries  down  with  it  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  forms  a  class  of  pigments 
called  lakes.  Carmine  is  a  laike  prepared  in  this  way  from  a  solution  of  co- 
chineal. 

653.  Silicates  of  Alumi  b  a. — ^The  salts  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina 
comprise  a  great  number  of  important  and  interesting  mineral  substances. 

554.  Clay  . — All  the  varieties  of  clay  consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, more  or  less  mixed  with  other  matters  derived  from  the  rocks,  which 
)y  their  decomposition  have  fonned.day ;  such  as  potash,  uncombined  silica, 
t)xyd  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ingredients  predominates,  the  character  of  *  the  clay  and  its  adaptation  to 
specific  purposes  will  vary. 

Question  B. — What  are  the  uses  of  alum  ?  What  property  characterizes  hydrous  alu- 
mina? How  does  alumina  act  in  dyeing?  What  are  lakes?  What  is  carmine-?  Wha^ 
is  clay? 


• 
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Clays  which  aro  nearly  free  from  oxyd  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
termed  fire-days^  and  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and  cruci- 
bles ;  such  clays  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Pipe-clay^  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco-pipes,  is  a  fine  white  clay,  nearly  free  from  iron.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  day  is  considerable,  it  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  marl ;  if  the  aluminous  constituent  predominates,  it  forms  an 
aluminous  marl ;  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  be  in  excess,  it  is  a  calcareous 
marl ;  the  latter  is  highly  valued  in  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer  for  light,  sandy 
soils.  Loam  is  a  mixed  substance  containing  much  clay,  some  sand,  iron,  and 
a  varying  proportion  of  organic  matter.  Ochres  are  clays  colored  red  or  yel- 
low by  oxyd  of  iron ;  they  are  extensively  used  as  paints.  FvMer^s  earth  is  a 
porous  silicate  of  alumina,  which  has  a  strong  adhesion  to  oily  matters ;  if 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  spot  of  grease  on 
a  board  or  cloth,  it  removes  most  of  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction.  It  owea 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  employed  to  remove  the  grease  applied  to  wool 
in  spinning. 

555.  Clay  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  known  as 
an  argillaceous  odor.  When  mixed  with  a  soil,  it  gives  it  firmness  ^.nd  con- 
sistency, and  retains  the  moisture,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  mat- 
ters which  contribute  to  the  support  of  plants.  In  this  way  it  indirectly 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  although  alumina  itself  is  not  known  to 
enter  as  a  constituent  into  the  structure  of  either  plants  or  animals. 

Among  other  important  minerals  of  which  silicate  of  alumina  Is  a  prin- 
cipal constituent,  may  be  mentioned  feldspar,  mica,  all  the  varieties  of  slates, 
and  lavas,  trap,  basalt,  porphyry,  etc.  The  gems,  topaz  and  garnet,  are  also 
in  great  part  silicate  of  alumina. 

The  beautiful  artificial  blue  pigment  known  as  tdtramarine  consists  mainly 
of  silicate  of  aiomina  fused  with  sulphide  of  sodium. 

556.  General  Properties  of  the  Earths. — The  earths  are 
entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  combine  with  carbonic  acid.  They 
possess  weak  basic  properties,  and  alumina  in  some  instances  may  'even  act 
the  part  of  an  acid.  The  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkahne  earths^  and  the 
earihs,  are  all  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  are  sometimes  called,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  light  metals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  metals,  which  are 
dense  and  heavy. 

QuEBTioNs. — ^What  is  fire-clay  ?  What  is  pipe-clay  7  What  are  marls  ?  What  is  loam? 
What  are  ocbros  ?  What  is  "  fuller^s  earth  ?"  What  are  the  properties  of  clay  ?  What 
]nin«^<^^  v^  ipv*>iy  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  ?  What  is  ultramarine^  What  are 
the  general  propertJi<)8  of  the  earths  ? 
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657.  Glass  18  a  compound  substance  produced  by  fusing 
together,  by  a  high  and  long-continued  heat,  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina  and 
lead — the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary- 
ing according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
used. 

Silica  fused  with  the  alkalies,  potash,  or  soda,  readily  yields  a  transparent 
glass  of  easy  fusibility,  but  not  adapted  for  economic  purposes,  since  it  is  un- 
able to  resist  the  action  of  water  and  acids.  If  the  proportions  are  3  of  al- 
kali to  1  of  silica,  the  compound  is  so  teadily  soluble  in  water  as  to  be 
designated  as  "  soluble  glass."  (§  414.)  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
silica,  we  can  greatly  diminish  the  solubility  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  but 
not  entirely  so  On  the  other  hand,  silica  fused  with  lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  or  alumina,  yields  compounds  which  resemble  porcelain  rather  than 
glass,  are  entirely  insoluble,  and  melt  at  only  a  high  temperature.  No  single 
sflicate  is,  therefore,  •  adapted  by  itself  to  fbnxi  ^lass,  but  by  judicious  mix- 
ture of  the  various  silicates  we  can  contain  compounds  which  are  transparent, 
free  from  color,  fusible  at  'a  moderate  heat,  and  insoluble  in  water.* 

The  temperature  at  which  glass  fuses  depends  upon  the  amount  of  silica  it 
contains ;  the  greater  the  proportion,  the  loss  the  fusibility. 

558.  The  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  as  follows: — 

Common,  colorless,  or  white  glass,  wl;ich  is  used  for  making  tumblers,  win- 
dow-glass, and  looking-glasses,  is  a  compound  of  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
with  silicate  of  lime.  The  character  of  the  glass,  however,  varies  very  much 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  alkalies  is  used.  Glass  composed  of  sim- 
ply the  silicates  of  potash  and  hme,  is  exceedingly  transparent,  very  hard,  and 
of  difficult  fusibility.  It  is  highly  prized  in  the  laboratory  for  its  adaptation  to 
certain  chemical  requirements.     The  celebrated  Bohemian  glass — the  finest 

•  In  strictness,  the  best-made  glass  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble.  If  very  finely-po\r- 
dered  window-glaaR  be  placed  on  turmeric  paper,  and  moistened,  it  will  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Windows  in  old  houses  often  show  prismatic  colors,  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  long-continued  action  of  rain  and  moisture  has  washed  out  the  allcali  of  the  glass, 
and  left  an  irregular  condition  of  surface,  which  occasions  a  refraction  of  light.  Specimens 
of  ancient  glass  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  often  exhibit  a  pearly  luster,  re- 
sulting from  pure  silica,  the  alkali  having  been  slowly  removed  by  long  exposure  to 
damp. 

QUK8TION8.— What  is  glass  ?  Why  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  durable  glass?  What  is  said  of  the  fusibility  of  glass?  What  is  the  composition  of 
common  white  glass  ?    What  is  the  cliaracter  of  potash-glass  ?    What  is  Bohemian  glass  7 
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glass  produced,  is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime,  with  a  little  silicate  of  alum- 
ina. By  substituting  soda  in  the  place  of  potash,  we  obtain  a  more  fusible, 
but  a  less  transparent  glass ;  varieties  of  glass  with  this  composition,  are 
known  as  "  crown  glass,"  plate-glass,  window-glass,  etc.  The  presence  of 
soda  in  glass  imparts  to  it  a  biueish-green  tinge,  which  is  not  observed  when 
potash  alone  is  used. 

Green  Bottle  Giass,  and  other  inferior  desciptions  of  glass  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  color  is  not  regarded,  consist  of  an 
alkali,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina;  the  cheapest  and  most  ordinary  materials 
boin^  used,  such  as  wood-ashes  and  common  salt,  as  alkaline  products,  com- 
mon sand,  clay,  gas-lime,  and  the  refuse  lime  and  alkali  left  after  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  green  color  of  bottle-glass  is  due  mainly  to  the  {)resence 
of  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Flint-Glass,  so  called ,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  silica  used  m 
its  manufacture  was  formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints,  is  a  mixture  of 
silicate  of  potash  and  silicate  of  the  oxyd  of  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transparency,  and  a 
comparative  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  cut  and  polished  with  ease. 
Glass  which  contains  lead  possesses  the  property  of  refracting  light  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  is  consequently  employed  for  the  construction  of 
lenses  for  optical  instruments,  glass  prisms,  cliandelier-drops,  etc. ;  it  is,  also, 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  gems  known  as  paMe^  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxyds.  • 

559.  The  silica  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  pure  white  sand,  entirely  free  from  oxyd  of  iron.  Such  sand  is  by  no 
means  common,  the  finest  in  the  world  heing  at  present  found  among  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Western  Massachusetts,  from  which  localities  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  silica  of  the  Bohemian  glass  is 
obtained  by  pulverizing  masses  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  aUcali  used  is  a 
refined  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  two  ingredients,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  air-slacked  hme,  or  oxyd  of  lead,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
fiised  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory  fire-clay,  in  a  circular  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. This  furnace  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  60  to  80  feet 
high,  and  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  fiimace  is  at  the  center 
of  the  cone,  and  the  glass-pots,  to  the  number  of  4  to  10,  are  arranged  around 
the  circumference,  and  opposite  to  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  fiimaoe.  Fig. 
190  represents  the  exterior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a 
glass-house. 

The  fire  of  a  glass  furnace  is  never  allowed  to  slacken,  and  the  melting-pots 
remain  permanently  in  their  situations  for  several  months,  being  charged  from 
the  exterior.  A  heat  of  about  forty-eight  hours  is  requisite  to  convert  the 
crude  materials  into  a  liquid,  homogeneous  glass. 

QUE8TI0178. — ^What  is  the  character  of  soda-glass  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  greeo 
bottle-glass  ?  What  is  flint-glass  ?  In  what  form  is  the  silica  used  in  the  maiiu£ftctar«  of 
glass?    What  its  alkali?    How  is  glass  formed? 
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The  detiula  oftlie  forking  Bud  molding  of  glass  areparclj  mechanical,  and 
n  description  of  them  ia  foreign  to  tbe  object  oftliis  work. 

S60.  Colored  filasit. — GUsb  ia  txilored  bj  the  addition  to  it,  in  a  fiiscd 
Mb),  of  small  qoantitlea  of  tbe  metallic  oxyda,  which  diasolTS  in  it  without 


affecting  its  traospsreDcj.  Thus,  oxjd  or  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blua ;  ozyd 
or  nuiDgaDeae,  a  purple  or  violet ;  oxy d  of  copper,  a  green ;  axyda  of  iron,  a 
dnll  green  or  brown ;  and  oiyd  of  gold,  a  ruby  or  rose  color.* 


quonoH.— Hot  li  gl 
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561.  Enamel  id  a  term  given  to  glass  which  is  rendered  milk-whitd 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  binoxyd  of  tin.  Examples  of  such  enamels  are  to 
be  seen  in  watch-dials,  and  in  the  B>called  porcelain  transparencies.  Colored 
enamels  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  metalhc  oxyds  to  white  enamels. 

562.  Annealing . — If  glass  be  allowed  to  cool  suddenly  after  fusion,-  it 
becomes  exceedingly  brittle,  and  articles  made  from  it  are  liable  to  break  in 
pieces  from  the  least  scratch  or  jar,  or  even  from  a  slight  but  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  as  when  transferred  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room. 

This  property  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  are  caJled  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  whicli  are  little  pear-shaped  masses  of  glass,  formed  by 

Fio.  191.      dropping  melted  glass  into  cold  water.    (See  Fig.  191.)    These 
^^^^     may  be  subjected,  without  breaking,  to  considerable  pressure, 

/Y  or  even  to  a  smart  stroke,  but  if  the  little  end  of  the  drop  be 

/ 1  nipped  off,  the  whole  mass  instantly  flies  in  pieces  with  a  sort 

1^  of  explosion,  and  is  converted  into  powder.     This  effect  ap- 

pears to  bo  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  particles  of  whidi  these 
little  masses  are  composed,  are  in  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  solid  coating  upon  the  exterior,  while  the  interior  parts  a^  still 
fluid ;  the  latter  being  thereby  prevented  from  expanding,  as  they  become 
solid.  The  drops  will  bear  a  concussion  because  the  mass  then  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  but  if  the  end  be  broken,  a  vibratory  movement  is  communicated 
along  the  surface  without  reaching  the  internal  parts ;  this  allows  them  some 
expansion,  which  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  outer  coating,  and  the  whole 
at  once  flies  in  pieces.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  tendency  to  brittleness,  all 
glass  articles,  after  their  manufacture,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an- 
nealing, which  is  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process  of  cooling,  by  which  the 
parts  are  enabled  to  assume  their  natural  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 
In  some  cases,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  are  required  for  the  cooling  of 
particular  articles. 

663.  Pottery  and  Porcelain.— The  basis  of  all  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  china,  is  silicate  of  alumina  (clay) . 

Pure  silicate  of  alumina,  however,  contracts  greatly  and  unequally  on  dry- 
ing, and,  consequently,  is  unfitted  to  be  used  by  itself  for  flctQe  purposes. 
This  difficuliy  is,  however,  overcome  by  the -addition  to  the  clay  of  a  propor- 
tion of  silica,  and  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  tenacity  in  the  clay  thereby  oc- 
casioned, it  is  also  customary  to  incorporate  witli  the  mass  some  fusible 
material,  as  an  alkali,  silicate  of  lime,  etc.,  which,  at  the  temperature  required 
for  baking  the  ware,  fuses,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  more  infusible  portion, 

which  are  seen  in  ornftmental  articles,  which  consist  partially  of  colored,  and  partially  of 
clear  glass,  are  produced.  Additional  colors  may  also  be  combined  on  the  artide  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  cutting  a  surface  so  coated,  to  difEerent  depths,  varieties  of  effects 
may  be  produced,  inyolving  a  display  of  two  or  more  colors. 

Qttsstionb.— What  are  enamels?  What  effect  is  produced  by  allowing  glass  tooool 
suddenly?  How  is  this  illustrated  by  Prince  Rupert's  drops?  What  is  annealing? 
What  is  the  basis  of  all  earthenware?    Why  oan  not  pare  clay  be  nsed  alone? 
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and  binds  the  whole,  on  cooling,  into  a  solid  mass.  According  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  these  fusible  materials,  the  ware  is  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent, or  resembles  glass  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.'  ^ 

564.  Porcelain  is  the  name  applied  to  ihe  finest  Yarieties  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  composed  of  a  very  pure,  white  clay,  called  "  kaolin"  (derived 
from  tiie  decomposition  of  feldspar),  very  finely-divided  silica,  prepared  by 
crashing  and  grinding  calcined  flints,  and  a  Utile  lime.  The  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  thoroughly  incorporate  these  ingredients,  and  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  particles  of  grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  mixture,  having  the 
consistency  and  appearance  of  dough,  is  then  fashioned  upon  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lathe — called  a  "  potter's  wheel,"— or  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  into  ware, 
— dried,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  or  oven  for  a  period  of  about  40  hours.  The  por- 
celain in  this  condition  is  technically  termed  biscuit,  and  is  compact  and  solid, 
but  so  porous  as  to  readily  imbibe  water,  and  evey  allow  it  to  filter  through 
its  substance.  This  difficulty  is  remedied  by  covering  the  ware  with  a  glassy 
coating  called  a  glaze,  which  gen^ully  consists  of  a  more  fusible  mixture  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  porcelain  itself  These,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
are  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  and  into  this  the  ware  is  dipped  for  a  mo« 
ment,  and  then  withdrawn ;  the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  leaving  the 
powder  evenly  q)read  upon  the  surface,  which,  when  submitted  to  a  moder- 
ate heat,  fuses,  and  forms  a  uniform,  vitreous  coating.  In  ornamented  porce- 
lain, the  designs  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  surface  with  various  metallio 
oxyds,  which  dovelope  their  colors  only  after  fusion  vdth  the  ingredients  of 
the  glaze. 

The  material  called  "  Parian,"  of  which  statuettes,  etc.,  are  manu&ctured, 
is  a  carefully-prepared  variety  of  porcelain. 

The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  "  stone"  and 
"  earthen"  ware,  are  in  principle  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  less  care,  however,  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  less  labor  being  bestowed  upon  their  preparation.  The  coarser  kinds  of 
earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  gla^e,  of  which 
oxyd  of  lead  is  an  important  ingredient.  The  use  of  such  vessels  in  culinary 
operations  is  highly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  lead  is  hable  to  be  dis- 
solved off  by  acids,  and  act  as  a  poison. 

Bricks  and  common  pottery-ware  owe  their  red  color  to  the  iron  naturally 
contained  in  the  clay  of  which  they  are  composed,  which,  by  heating,  ia  con- 
verted into  red  oxyd  of  iron.  Some  varieties  of  clay,  like  that  found  near 
Milwaukie,  contains  little  or  no  iron;  and,  consequently,  the  bricks  made  from 
it  are  all  light-colored. 

QuKSTiONB. — ^What  is  the  composition  of  porcelain?  Describe  its  manufacture.  How 
is  porcelain  ornamented  with  colored  figures  f  What  is  **  Parian  f*  How  does  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  differ  from  porcelain?  How  is  earthenware  sometimes 
glazed  ?  Why  is  the  use  of  vessels  glazed  with  lead  dangerous?  Why  are  hricks  and 
flower-poteredf 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 

THE     COMMON,     OR     HEAVY    METALB. 

SECTION    I. 
IRON   (Ferrum), 

EquivdlerUj  28.     Syrribol,  Fe.     Specific  gravity ^  7*8. 

565.  Natural  History  and  Distribution.— Iron  is  the 
most  abundant,  the  most  widely  diflEused,  and  the  most 
useful  of  all  the 'metals.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  enters 
into  the  structure  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  (existing  always  in  the  blood),  and  the 
only  one  whose  oxyds  are  not  injurious  to  either  animals 
or  plants. 

Iron  in  ^^metallic  and  malleable  state,  alloyed  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  large 
masses  of  meteoric  origin.  These  masses  are  so  peculiar  in  their  composition 
and  structure,  and  differ  so  essentially  from  all  terrestrial  substances,  that 
although  they  may  not  have  been  seen  to  fall,  they  are  easily  recognized. 
Some  of  these  extraordinary  bodies  are  from  15  to  20  tons  weight;  one  ob- 
served to  fall  from  the  atmosphere  in  an  ignited  state  in  South  America  in 
1844,  was  upward  of  a  cubic  yard  in  dimensiona  A  specimen  in  the  cabinet 
of  Yale  College  weighs  1,635  lbs.,  and  one  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
252  lbs.  The  occurrence  in  nature  of  metallic  iron  of  a  terrestrial  origin  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  occasionally  found  associated 
with  ores  of  platinum,  and  also  in  little  nodules  inclosed  in  masses  of  iron  ore 
— ^the  latter  being  evidently  the  result  of  electro-galvanic  agency.  Recent  in- 
vestigations by  Hayes  of  Boston  have  also  rendered  it  probable  that  a  deposit 
of  native  iron  exists  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia. 

Iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  is  not  found  also  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce— ^the  v6ry  best  artificial  irons  always  containing  <fiome  carbon,  and 
generally  minute  quantities  of  silica,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Chemically 
pure  ii-on  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  pure  peroxyd  of  iron 
at  a  red-heat  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

566.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Oxygen . — ^Iron  forms  three 
definite  compounds  with  oxygen:  1.  Protoxyd,  FeO;  2.  Sesquioxyd,  com- 
monly called  the  peroxyd,  FCjOs;  3.  Ferric  acid,  FeOa.  Another  oxyd, 
Fe804,  found  nj^tiye  in  large  quantities,  and  known  as  the  black,  or  magnetic 
oxyd  of  iron,  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxyd,  and  by  others  as  a  com- 
pound of  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd. 

QxTESTiONS. — ^What  is  said  of  iron  ?  Is  malleable  iron  found  in  nature  ?  Is  the  iron  of 
commerce  pure  ?  How  may  chemically  pure  iron  he  obtained  ?  What  are  the  compounds 
of  iron  and  oxygen  ? 
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EGT.  Protoxyd  of  Iren,  F  e  0 ,  does  not  occur  in  nature  except  ia 
CflitibinatioD.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  and  uuitea  witii  tlie  acids  to  Ibna  salts 
■whiiili  have  agreonisli  color  and  a  slyptio  taste — propt-rtiea  wliicli  are  pos- 
Besaod  in  a  very  maritod  degree  bj  green  Titriol,  whicli  is  u  sulphate  of  the 
prolosyd  of  iron,  Piotoxyd  of  iron  may  be  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrate,  by  dlsaolviiig  pure  sulphate  of  iron  in  water  recently  boiled  and 
addicft  au  alkali  to  tlie  solution.  The  Bulky  precipitated  hydrate  is  at  first 
nearly  white,  but  absorbing  osygen  from  the  tur,  it  soon  becomes  brown,  and 
finally  red,  from  its  conversion  into  aesquinxyd.  In  a  moist  state,  this  hy- 
drate constitutes  the  most  effectu^  antldoto  in  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

5G8.  Seaquionyd  of  Iron,  F«,0,i  i^oxyii,-ria  found  native  in 
great  abundance,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ores  cJ 
iron.  It  is  in  thisstale  of  oxjdatiou  that  iron  is  generally  Ibund  in  soils  and 
minenilB,  assuming  oftentimes  a  deep  red  color  (red  oxyd)  as  in  ocher,  burnt 
clay,  etc.  The  substimce  called  rouje,  crocus,  or  cokoOiar,  used  for  polishing 
glass  or  metals,  ia  this  oxyd  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  prepared  by  igniting 
tbe  sulphate  of  iron. 

669.  Black,  or  Magnetic  Oijdoflroo,  FeiOi,  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  constituting  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  nutiTO 
ioadilone,  both  which  acquire  magnetic  properties  from  the  inductive  influ- 
ence of  the  eartli.  It  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  the  scales  of  oxyd 
which  are  detoebed  during  the  (bi^ng  of  ■wrouglit-iron. 

670.  Ferric  icid)  P  eOi,  may  be  formed  by  heating  1  part  of  peraxy4 
of  iron  with  4  parts  of  saltpeter  to  flill  redness  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. A  brown  mass  is  thus  obtained — ferrate  of  potash — which  digested 
with  water  yields  a  beautiful  violetcolored  solution. 

611.  Ores  of  Iron,— The  ores  of  iron  are  extremely  numerous.  Tha 
following  are  some  of  the  most  valuable :  Fia.  1S2. 

1.  The  magneUe,  or  bbdt  oxyd,  which 
has  a  bhick  color  and  a  metallic  luster. 
It  is  fbund  in  beds  in  tho  primidve 
Focki^  and  sometimes  constitutes  entire 
mountains,  as  the  iron-mountains  of  • 
Missouri.  -It  isoneoftherichestofthei 
ores  of  iron,  and  contains  about  10  per 
cent  of  pure  iron.  The  superior  iron 
of  Sweden  and  Kussia  is  prepared  from 
it  Tha  epemlar  iron,  or  red  iron  ore, 
consists  mainly  of  sesquioxyd  of  iron ; 

under  this  class  axe  included  the  ores  known  as  red  and  brown  hematites,  and 
bt^iron  ore.  Bod  hematite  often  occurs  tn  fibrous  crya^kied  nodules, 
ibrming  beautifii!  cabinet  specimens.      (See  fig.  192.)    All  the  ores  of  this 
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dus  jidd  nddiih  brmni  ptnriea,  aitd  may  thus  be  diatiu^iuBhed  from  tht 
black  oxyd; — Ibey  codUid  about  63  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  3.  Clay-iron  tUme  ii 
an  impure  carbooate  of  iron,  minglad  with  Taiying  proportions  of  claj,  lima, 
magnesia,  and  mangaDeoe.  This  ore  occura  exteosiTsl}'  associated  with  coal, 
and  contains  aboat  33  per  cent  of  metallic  iron ;  it  is  the  chief  source  of  (be 
enormous  qnanlily  of  inm  maonfactured  in  Groat  Britain.  All  olajB  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  20  per  cent.' of  iron  are  called  ores. 

672.  Bi-Sulpburetof  Iron,  Fe  S,, — iron  p^ites,— although  a  very 

■bondant  mineral,  ia  not  used  as  a  source  of  metallic  iron ;  it  occurs  in  cu- 

Fia  1S3.  bical   cijEtala  (see  Fig.   193)    and    fibrous 

I  radiated  masses ;  Irom  its  bright  fellow  color 
and  metallic  luster  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
gold  (fool's  gold),  but  its  character  may  be 
easily  determined  by  the  sulphurous   odor 
which  it  evolves  by  heating, 
GT3.   Protoaulphate     it     Iron. 
PeO,SO,+THO.— CqppCTOj;    Green    Pit- 
TioL — This  Ealt  may  bo  readily  formed  by  dis- 
solving metallic  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  but 
(or  commercial  purposes  it  is  prepared  on  a 
very  lai^  scale  by  eipoMog  iron  pyrites  to  the  acSon  of  ar  and  moisture, — 
the  Bulphuret  of  iron,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
and  o.'cyd  of  iron.    The  salt  produced  is  then  dissolved  out  with  water,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  crj'stallize.     In  this  way  it  is  prepared  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Stafford,  Vermont 

Copperas  forms  beautiful,  transparent,  blniah-groen  crystals,  whkheffloreaoa 
in  dry  air,  and  become  covered  with  brownish-white  cruaU  In  combmatimx 
With  certiun  astringent  vegetable  matters,  as  tannin,  extract  of  galls,  etc,  it 
Ibrms  permanent  black  dyes,  and  is  hence  mtich  used  in  the  arts  Ibr  dye- 
ing, and  for  the  maaiifacture  of  inks. 

674.  Iron  is  employed  In  the  arts  in  three  different  statea,  viz.,  as  entile^ 
or  aui  iron,  as  vn-nujkl,  or-maUtable  iron,  and  as  sled, 

6T5.  Cast  Iron, the  metal  obt^ed  bysinelting  the  ore  with  carbon, 
ia  a  chenucal  compound  of  iron  and  carbon — a  carbide,  or  carburet  of  irtm, 
containing  also,  as  impurities,  small  quantities  of  uncombined  carbon  and 
silicon,  and  generally  some  phospboras,  sulphur,  aluminum,  and  caldum.  It 
ia  fuiible  at  a  glowing  white-heat,  is  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  foiged  or 
welded.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  different  varieties  of  cast-iron  varies 
but  in  no  instan<«  does  it  exceed  6  per  cent  The  proportion  of  sihoa  varisa 
from  3-5  to  0-26  per  cent. 

In  camme^k  two  vaiietica  of  cast-iron  are  recognized,  viz.,  white  and 
gray  metal.  ^Iie  Ibrmer  contains  more  carbon,  and  ia  iiarder,  more  brittle^ 
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and  more  ftsible  than  tho  latter.  It  ia  also  oharacterizsd  by  a  frilvery  white- 
ness, and  a  lamebr  cryatalline  fracture.  Gray  matsl,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
HoO,  dark  in  color,  and  of  a  granular  texture;  it  admita  of  being  filed  aad 
drilled  with  ease,  which  white  metal  does  not.  If  while  iron  bo  melted  and 
nllowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  a  portion  of  its  carbon  orystallizea  out  as 
graphite,  and  gray  cast-iron  is  produced.  The  gray  metal  is  best  adapted  for 
caatinga,  and  the  white  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  ateeL 

576.  Smelting  of  Iron  .—Tho  operation  of  amelting  iron,  or  tba 
redaction  of  its  ores  to  ft  mctuJlic  alate,  is  ef-  pjp.   1 94 

f^ct^^d  through  Wie  agency  of  tho  blast^fur- 
Eace,  which  ia  a  tall,  chimney-like  atnicture, 
'constructed  of  atone  in  a  conical  (brm,  and 
lined  upon  the  interior  with  the  most  reflrac- 
tory  fire-brick.  Its  internal  cavity,  repro- 
Bented  in  sectioB  in  Fig.  194,  resemUea  in 
diape  a  Iwig,  narrow  funnel,  inverted  upon 
the  mouth  of  another  ahortw  fimnel,  and  ia 
divided  into  the  central  portion,  '6,  called  the 

-  Bhaft ;  the  boshea,  e,  or  the  part  of  the  fur- 
nace slopii^  inward ;  the  crucible,  t,  and.  the 
hearth,  h.  The  top,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace 
servea  both  lor  charging  it,  and  for  the  es- 
cape of  gaaes,  A  atoady  and  intense  heat  is 
imuntajoed  by  means  of  strong  blasts  of  air 
driven  into  the  (iimace  by  powerful  blowing 

'  apparatus  through  a  number  of  blast-pipes, 
or  tayeres,  a  a,  at  ita  base.     The  amount  of 

air  thus  supplied  esceeda,  in  somo  large  furnaces,  12,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(cold  blast),  but  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  tho  production  of  iron 

-1\bB  been  very  greatly  cheapened  and  increased  by  heating  the  air  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  BOO"  F.  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (liot-blaat). 

At  the  commoncement  of  operations,  tho  fiimnce  is  first  heated  with  coal 
onJy,  for  about  2*  hours,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  temperature ;  but 
when  working  r^ularly,  it  is  charged  alternately  wiOi  coal  and  a  mixture  of 

-  ore  and  limestone  broken  into  small  pieces,  until  it  ia  completely  Qlled  with 
socceaaive  layers  of  fuel  and  of  ore.  The  ore  before  smelting  is  generally 
roasted,  or  healed  separately,  in  order  t«  expel  fi*oin  it  water  nnd  carbonic 

■  add,  and'reoder  it  dry  and  porous.  The  limestone  added  servos  as  flux — 
that  is,  it  renders  the  Silica,  clay,  and  other  foreign  m^itterB  associated  with 
the  ore  readily  fusible — forming  a  dark-colored  glass  lern^L^slag."  As 
soon  as  the  ore  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  its  oxygenTliitea  with  the 
carbon  of  the  (Uel  to  form  carbonic  oxyd,  while  the  metal  fuses,  and  together 

.  with  the  slag  Qows  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    Here  the  Blag,  being   - 
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the  ligbtest,  floiits  upon  the  top  of  the  melted  metal,  and  from  tune  to  time 
Is  raked  off  throu^  apertures  cootrivcii  fur  the  purpose — the  iron  being 
drawn  off  by  opening3%t  a  lower  level  As  the  oontenla  or  the  lurnaee  are 
rernovGil  from  below,  or  consumed,  fresh  materials  are  aupplisd  from  above, 
eo  that  tho  process  of  amelling  goai.  on  unintermptedlj',  day  and  night,  for 
years,  or  until  tho  fiiruace  requires  repair.  Tlie  melti^d  iron  drawn  off  from 
the  blast  furnace  ia  run  into  rude  molds  of  sand,  and  when  solidlfled  consti- 
tutes crude  oast-iron,  or  the  pig-iron  of  commerce. 

577.  lalleable,  or  Bar  Iron,  ia  cast-iron  deprived  of 
its  carbon  and  other  impurities/  It  ia  not  fusible  at  a 
white  heat,  and  may  be  forged  and  welded. 
•  The  nunuloctnra  of  bar-iron,  or  tho  purification  of  the  crude  pig-iron,  is  b^ 
&ct«d  bj  Biposing  cast-metal  to  the  regulated  action  of  oiygen  at  a  high 
temperature,  wberebj  the  carbon,  and  other  oiydizible  impuritiea  i*Lieh  it 
contains,  are  burnt  out  of  it,  and  the  iron  left  pure.  The  details  of  tbe  process 
are  essentially  as  follows  ; — the  crude  pig-iron  ie  first  remelted  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  wbioh  it  lose«  a  part  of  its  carbon  and  ailica,  and  is  rendered  white, 
Frn.  195. 


crystalline,  ODd  exceedingly  hard.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  Jim  meUd,  . 
Broken  into  ftogments,  it  is  next  introduced  in  charges  of  almut  600  lbs.  weight 
into  a,  kind  of  reverberatory  (htnace,  called  a  puddling  furnace,  and  again 
malted.  The  workmen  then,  by  means  of  long  iron  bars,  stir  up  (puddle)  tho 
fused  loflaa,  and  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  air  tarou- 
lating  aboT|^  (See  Fig.  195.)  As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  metal  passes 
from  a  liqulffo  a  pasty  condition,  omila  blue  flames  (carbonic  oxyd),  gradu- 
ally grows  lough  and  less  plastic,  and  finally  becomes  pulTeruleut  At  this 
point  the  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  mtonsity,  and  air  is  careftilly  excluded 

«  IhB  first  "tep  of  UiB  I 
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by  dosiiig  the  furnace.  After  a  time,  the  metal  softens  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  puddler  to  collect  it  in  balls  (called  blooms),  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  bar, 
which  are  then  withdra^vni  from  the  furnace,  and  subjected,  while  in  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  to  the  action  of  a  massive  hammer,  moved  by  machinery.  A 
melted  slag  (siUcate  of  the  oxyd  of  iron)  is  thus  forcibly  squeezed  out  of  the 
metal,  and  the  particles  of  iron  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The  iron  is 
then  fashioned  into  a  bar,  by  passing  it  between  grooved  rollers ;  and  the  bar 
thus  obtained  is  cut  into  lengths,  piled  up  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  reheated 
and  re-rolled.  For  the  best  quahties  of  iron,  this  process  of  doubling  upon 
itself!  reheating  and  re-rolUng,  is  repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  render  the 
fibers  of  the  iron  parallel  to  each  other — an  arrangement  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  tenacity  of  the  metal  These  operations,  when  properly  per- 
fcHrmed,  free  the  iron  from  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  impurities  contained  in 
the  crude  metal.  The  complete  separation,  however,  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, when  present,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  these  two  elements, 
above  all  others,  are  the  most  injurious  to  iron — ^rendering  it  brittle  and:'* 
rotten.* 

578.  Malleable  Iron  Castings  • — Small  articles  of  cast-iron,  such 
as  stirrups,  bits,  door  latches,  etc,  may  be  rendered  malleable  in  a  degree,  by 
closely  packing  them  in  powdered  hematite  (poroxyd  of  iron)  in  tight  fire- 
.  brick  cases,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat,  in  what  is  called  an  annealing 
fumac(^,  for  a  period  of  time  vaiying  from  six  to  ton  days,  finally  allowing 
them  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  case,  the  character  of  the  iron  is  changed,  by 
a  removal  of  a  part  of  its  carbon,  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
powdered  hematite.f 

579.  Steel  is  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon  and  iron — 
a  carburet  or  carbide  of  iron — containing,  however,  a  much 
less  proportion  of  carbon  than  cast-iron. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  good  steel  varies  between  0*7  and  I '7  per  cent ; 
but  steel  which  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  has  been  found  to  contain 
from  1*3  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  0*1  of  silicon. 

What  is  called  Natural  Sted  is  produced  directly  from*  the  best  cast-iron 

*  The  presence  in  bar-iron  of  0*033  per  cent  of  sulphnr,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  and  render  it  brittle  when  hot.  Such  iron  is  termed  "  hot  short."  Iron, 
on  the  contrary,  which  contains  phosphorus,  may  be  readily  forged  and  welded  when  hot., 
but  breaks  when  cold ;  it  is  accordingly  known  as  ''^  cold  short."  The  discovery  of  a 
ready  method  of  effectually  separating  these  two  elements  from  iron,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  chemical  science  which  yet  remains  unsolved. 

t  She»et-iron  is  bar-iron  rolled  while  hot  to  the  requisite  degree  of  thinness.  It  is  a  very 
popular  notion,  that  the  so-called  "  Russian  sheet-iron"  is  manufactured  in  Russia  by  a 
secret  process ;  but  such  Is  not  the  casei  The  iron  in  question  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  pure  article,  rendered  ezeedingly  tough  and  flexible  by  refining  andTannealing.  Its 
bright,  glossy  surface  is  partially  a  silicate  and  partially  an  oxyd  of  iron,  produced  by  pass- 
ing the  hot  sheet,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  wood-ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 

QuEBTiONB. — ^What  are  malleable  iron  castings  ?    What  is  steel  ?    What  i^he  percent- 
age of  carbon  in  steel  ?    How  is  natural  steel  produced  ? 
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bj  exposing  it,  in  a  mdted  condition  on  the  hearth  of  a  famacc,  to  fhe  action 
of  a  cmrent  of  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  burns  off  a  portion  of  the  cai'bon 
from  the  cast-iron,  and  steel  remains.  Tlie  preparation  of  natuiial  steel,  there- 
fore, is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  cast  into  wrought-iron. 
Steel  thus  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  for  maiving  cheap 
and  coarse  instruments.  The  best  qualities  of  steel  are  obtained  by  a  process 
called  cemeniation,  which  is  an  operation  just  the  reverse  of  tliat  by  which 
natural  steel  is  formed.  It  consists  m  imbedding  bars  of  the  best  refined  mal- 
leable iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in  large  boxes  of  fire-brick  in  such 
a  way  tbat  all  access*  of  air  from  without  is  entirely  excluded.  The  boxes 
are  then  subjected,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  most  intense  heat,  for  a  period  ^'apymg 
from  five  to  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  completely 
penetrates  the  mass  of  the  iron,  and  converts  it  into  steel.  The  steel,  when 
withdrawn,  has  a  peculiar,  rough,  blistered  appearance,  and  is  hence  known 
as  blistered  steel  Small  bars  of  blistered  steel,  made  into  faggots  and  welded 
together,  at  a  high  temperature,  under  a  tilting,  or  trip  hammer,  forms  "  tiUed 
steel  ;'^  this,  broked  up,  reheated,  and  re-welded,  forms  ^*  shear  steel,"  so  called, 
because  it  was  originally  thus  prepared  for  making  shears  to  dress  woollen 
cloth.  The  quality  of  the  steel  is  greatly  improved  by  these  sucoessive  pro- 
cesses of  reheating  and  re-hammering.  Cast  steel  is  prepared  by  melting 
blistered  steel,  casting  it  into  ingots,  and  then  drawing  it  into  bars  under  the 
hammer ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of  steel,  and  is  employed  for  all  fine 
cutlery. 

Case-hardening  • — ^It  is  sometimes  desuable  to  convert  articles 
manufactured  from  soft  iron  superficially  into  steel;  this  is  termed  case- 
•hardening,  and  is  usually  performed  by  heating  them  for  a  short  time  in 
contact  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sprinkling  their  surfaces  when  red-hot 
with  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

580.  The  chemical  changes  which.take  place  in  the  conversion  of  bar-iron 
into  steel  are  obscure,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  yet  fully  un- 
derstand the  exact  composition  of  steel.  The  most  recent  researches  seem  to 
indicate  that  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of  all  steel,  and  that  its  presence,  to- 
gether with  carbon,  is  essential  to  its  formation.  The  finest  steel  known, 
called  "Wootz,  is  produced  in  a  very  rude  way  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  is 
used  for  the  manufecture  of  the  celebrated  sword-blades  of  the  East.  The 
most  experienced  English  manufacturers  are  unable,  with  all  their  resources, 
to  produce  steel  of  an  equal  quality,  and  its  peculiar  excellence  has  been  at- 
tributed by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  presence  in  its  composition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  aluminum.* 

*  Some  authorities' have  supposed  that  carbon  is  contained  in  steel  in  the  form  of  the 
diamond,  since  ft  seems  almost  impossible  to  refer  the  great  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween cast-iron  and  steel  to  merely  a  minute  variation  of  the  proportions  of  the  combined 

QuKSTioKs. — How  is  the  best  steel  obtained  ?  What  are  the  different  rarietie«  of  steel  ? 
What  is  oaKl^teel?  What  is  case-hardening  1  What  is  Mtd  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  composition  of  steel  t 
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681.  Properties  of  Steel. — Steel  is  less  fusible  than  cast-iron, 
and  more  so  than  bar-iron.  Its  most  remarkable  property  consists  in  its 
power  of  assuming  a  hardness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  diamond  by 
heating  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooling  by  immersion  in  cold  water; 
by  this  treatment  it  is  also  rendered  extremely  brittle  and  ahnost  perfectly 
elastic  By  reheadng  the  steel  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  be- 
comes nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and  between  these  two  extremes  any 
required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  In  working  steel,  the  articles 
are  first  finished  in  a  soft  state,  and  afterward  hardened ;  they  are  then  iem" 
pered,  or  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  is  requisite  to  give  them  the  degree 
of  softness  and  elasticity  required.  The  workman  easily  estimates  this  tem- 
perature by  observing  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxyd  which  appears  upon 
the  surface.  Thus,  a  light  straw  color  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  requi- 
site for  tempering  razors;  a  deep  yellow,  that  suitable  for  scissors,  pen- 
knives, etc. ;  while  sword-blades,  watch-springs,  and  instruments  demanding 
great  elasticity,  must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  boat,  or  untU 
their  surfaces  acquire  a  deep  blue  color.  These  various  ctfanges  in  the  color 
of  steel  may  be  illustrated  by  heating  a  polished  steel  knitti^-ileedle  in  the 
flamo  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

SECTION    II. 

MANGANESE  AND  OHBOUIUH. 

682.  Mngfinnt, —JSqmvalent,  27  Q  ;  .Symbol,  Mq  ;  Spe- 
cv/ic  gravity,  8. — Metallic  manganese  is  a  grayish-white 
metal,  resembling  some  varieties  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  not  scratched  by  a  file ;  a 
firagment  set  at  a  sharp  angle  may  be  even  substituted  in  the  place  of  tho 
diamond  for  cutting  glass.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  in  the  air  is  not  readily  oxydized.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  adds.  Ko  practical  application  has  ever  been  made  of  this  metal,  and 
previous  to  its  investigation  by  Brunner  in  1857,  very  erroneous  ideas  of  its 
properties  were  genendly  entertained.  It  is  now  believed  to  possess  a  high 
economic  value,  especially  as  an  element  of  certain  alloys.  Its  preparation 
is,  however,  difficult 

Manganese  is  not  found  in  nature  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  oxyd  it  is  very 
widely  difiused  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    Traces  of  it  are  very  fi^quently 

carbon.  In  accordance  with  this  vieir,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  that  the  fine  catting 
properties  of  a  steel  bhide  are  due  to  a  minute  form  of  diamond  imbedded  in  the  edge; 
and  that  the  benefit  of  dipping  a  razor  into  hot  water  before  using  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  metal  is  thereby  expanded,  forcing  the  sharp  edges  of  the  embedded  car- 
bon crystals  into  such  positions,  that  they  cut  with  greater  facility. 

QuBSTiOTfa. — ^What  are  the  properties  of  steel  ?    What  is  understood  by  the  tempering 
^  of  steel?    What  is  the  appearance  of  metallic  manganese  ?    What  are  itfpropertlasr 
What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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found  in  the  ashes  of  plants^  and  in  river  and  lake  waters.  The  dark,  metal- 
lic-like discok>ratioQ  which  may  be  often  noticed  on  stones  and  pebbles  in. 
the  beds  of  streams  flowing  over  igneous  rocks,  is  duo  in  great  p&rt  to  a 
coating  of  oxjd  of  manganese  deposited  from  the  water.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  ore  of  manganese  is  the  black  oxyd,  also  known  as  the 
peroxyd,  or  binoxjd,  MnOj.  It  is  found  abimdantly  at  Bennington,  Vermont^ 
and  in  many  other  localities  in  the  United  Statea 

Seven  different  oxyds  of  manganese  are  described,  the  two  highest  of  which 
possess  add  properties,  and  are  termed  manganic  and  permanganic  acids. 
Mangiinic  acid  is  known  only  in  combination  with  potash,  with  which  it  forms 
a  salt — ^manganato  of  potash — possessing  some  very  curious  properties.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  4  parts  of  finely-powdered  peroxyd  of 
manganese  with  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  then  added  to  the  mixture,  which 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  yields  a  dark  green  mass.  This  dissolved  in  water,  gives  at  first 
an  emerald-green  solution,  but  the  color  almost  immediately  and  successively 
changes  to  dark-groen,  blue,  purple,  and  finally  to  crimson.'  These  changes 
of  color  are  occasioned  by  a  decomposition  of  manganate  of  potash,  which  is 
hence  often  called  chameleon  mineral;  the  final  red  color  retained  by  the  so- 
lution is  dup  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  which  is  comparatively  a 
stable  compound. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  characterized  by  a  delicate  rose-color,  which  is 
especially  noticeable  in  crylbals  of  the  sulphate.  The  chief  uses  of  the  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  chemical,  the  black  oxyd  being  extensively  employed 
to  decompose  muriatic  add,  and  furnish  chlorine  (§  350) ;  it  likewise  supplies 
the  chemist  with  his  cheapest  source  of  oxygen,  and  .is  used  as  a  coloring 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  enamels. — Miller. 

683.  (jhTomlnm.^JEquwalent,  26*4;  Symbol,  Cr. — Chro- 
mium is  found  only  as  an  oxyd  in  nature,  and  although 
abundant  in  some  localities,  is  very  sparingly  distributed 
over  the  earth.  The  metal  itself,  which  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  is  grayish-white,  brittle,  and  is  extremely  hard; 
it  also  jesists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium,  is  a  compound  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
and  sosquioxyd  of  chromium, — ^known  as  "  chrome  iron."  It  is  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  -^   , 

Almost  all  tb.e  compounds  of  chromium  are  characterized  by  very  beautiful 
colors,  and  are  hence  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  materials  for  paints,  for 

Questions. — What  is  its  principal  ore?  What  is  said  of  its  compounds  with  oxygen? 
What  peculiar  properties  does  the  manganate  of  potash  possess?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  chromium  ?  What  is  its  principal  ore  ?  For  what  are  the  compounds  of  chromium 
remarkable? 
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dyeing  iabrics,  and  for  coloring  glass,  porcelain,  enamels,  etc.  Oxyd  of 
chromium  is  the  coloring  ingredient  of  the  emerald,  of  the  green  yarieties  of 
serpentine,  and  probably  also  of  the  ruby. 

Chromium  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts  by  fusing  the  pulverized  ore, 
chrome  iron,  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter) ;  by  this  treatment  the  diro- 
mium  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  converted  into  an  acid — chromic  acid — 
which^unites  with  the  potash  of  the  niter  to  form  a  yellow  salt,  the  chromate 
of  potash,  ZO^CrOs.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  we  remove  one  half  the  base  and  form  a  new  salt — ^bi-chromate 
of  potash,  KO,  2Cr08 — ^which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  tables,  and  furnishan 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  chromium  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  also  in  the  form  of  this  salt  that  chromium  is  best  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

584.  Chromate  of  Lead,  PbOjCrOs* — Chrome  TeUow. — By 
adding  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  we 
obtain  a  beautiM  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead ;  this,  washed  and 
dried,  constitutes  the  well-known  pigment,  chrome  yellow,  •  By  mixing  chrome 
yellow  with  white  substances,  such  as  chalk,  clay,  etc.,  numerous  other  shades 
of  yellow  are  obtained,  as  Paris  yellow,  king's  yellow,  etc. ;  but  by  mixing  it 
with  Prussian  blue,  a  variety  of  cheap  green  pigments  are  formed,  as  Naples 
green,  olive  green,  etc. 

585.  Chromic  Acid,  Cr.Os,  is  readily  prepared  by  mixing  4  mea- 
sures of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  with  5  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol ;  as  the  liquid  oooia^  chromic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful 

•crimson  needles.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  poured  of^  and  the  crystals 
allowed  to  dry  on  a  porous  brick,  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass ;  ance  they 
decompose  instantly  by  contact  with  organic  matter.  "When  chromic  acid  ia 
brought  in  contact  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  imparts  to  these  substances  a  por^ 
tion  of  its  oxyyen,  an^  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  occasioned,  ph3- 
duces  an  immediate  ignition.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  projectiog  a  small 
quantity  of  chromic  acid  upon  a  little  alcohol  or  ether  contained  in  a  tum^ 
bier.  // 

If  we  mix  in  a  small  niortar  as  much  chromic  add  as  can  be  taken  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife,  with  about  one  quarter  as  much  of  powdered  camphor 
(without  pressing  upon  it  strongly),  and  then  let  fall  into  the  mortar  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  from  a  considerable  height,  instantaneous  ignition  and  de- 
floration ensues — like  the  burning  of  gunpowder.  The  residue  in  the  mortar, 
after  the  decomposition,  is  sesquioxyd  of  chromium,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  green,  mossy  vegetation. — Stockhart. 

Questions. — How  is  it  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts?  What  is  the  composition  of  bi- 
ehromate  of  potaslf  f  What  is  chrome  yellow  ?  How  is  chromic  acid  prepared  1  What 
are  its  properties  1 

16* 
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SECTION    III. 

COBALT     AND     NICKEL. 

686.  Cobalt.— JE'gmVaZew^,  29-5,  Symbol^  Co.— Cobalt  is 
a  reddish-gray  metal,  which  is  never  found  in  nature,  in  a 
metallic  state,  except  as  a  constituent,  in  small  propor- 
tions, of  meteoric  iron. 

'■  Oxyd  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communicates 
to  glaaa,  and  also  to  porcelain.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  moistening  a  small 
bead  of  borax  glass  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt^  and  then  fusing  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  substance  called  amaU  is  a  glass,  colored  blue 
by  oxyd  of  cobalt,  and  then  finely  pulverized ;  it  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  pigment,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  writing-paper;  but  is  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  cheaper  uUrarnarint, 

687.  Sympathetic  Inks . — The  chloride  of  cobalt,  OoCl,  is  easily  ob- 
t^ed  by  dissolving  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  hydrochloric  acid  j  the  solution,  evapor- 
ated to  small  bulk,  yields  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquid  resulting  from  their  aqueous  solution,  is  of  a  deep-blue  color  when 
concentrated,  but  when  diluted,  is  pink.  In  this  latter  condition  it  may  be 
used  as  a  sympathetic  ink :  characters  written  6n  paper  with  it  are  invisible, 
firom  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt  has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by 
exposure  to  h«at,  when  the  letters  appear  blue.  When  the  paper  is  laid 
aside,  moisture  is  again  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  writing  once  more  disappears. 

588.  Nickel.— ^g'mVafe/i^,  29-6;  Symbol, ^i. — ^Nickel  is 
a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  extremely  ductile,  and  mora 
fusible  than  iron.  It  occurs  in  nature  associated  chiefly 
with  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt ;  but  its  ores  are  by  ne 
means  abundant.  It  is  almost  always  found  native  in  me- 
teoric iron,  sometimes  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent. 

The.  Baits  of  nickel  are  of  a  delicate  green  color,  both  when  in  a  solid  state 
and  when  in  solution. « 

.  The  chief  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  manu&cture  of  Grerman  silver,  which  is  a 
white,  malleable  alloy,  consisting^  in.  100  parts,  of  51  parts  of  oo{^r,  30*6  of 
zinc,  Bssn^  18*4  of  nickel-^the  latter  element  impartmg  to  the  alloy,  when  l^P 
ished,  iijsilver-like  appearance. 

.  589.  General  Properties  of  Cobalt  and  Nickels— Thestf 
two  metals  are  especially  remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  almost 
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QuiSTiONB. — What  is  said  of  metallic  cobalt  ?  What  are  the  eharacteristfes  of  oxyd 
of  eobalt ?  "What is  smalt r  What  is  sympatheticr  ink?  What  is  said  of  the  proper!^ 
ftnd  distribiitioa  of  nickel?  What  of  its  salts'?  What  of  its  uses?  What  ii  CftirmaB 
silver  ?    In  what  respects  do  cobalt  and  nickel  resemble  each  other  f 
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always  ooour  assodated  together  in  nature,  have  nearly  the  same  chemical 
equivalent,  and  agree  very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties.  They  are 
also  the  only  metals  beside  iron  which  are  readily  susceptible  cjf  magnetism. 

SECTION    IV. 

.^  ZIKO     AND     OADIIIUM 

690.  Zinc.  —  EqtdvalerU,  32*5;  symbol,  Zn;  specific 
gravity y  6*8  to  7. — ^Ziac  is  not  found  native,  but  its  ores 
are  somewhat  abundant. 

The  most  important  of  its  ores  are  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  called  oakmUne; 
tiie  red-oxyd  of  zinc,  found  in  great  purity  and  quantity  at  Sterling,  Ne^ 
Jersey ;  and  a  sulphide  of  zinc,  called  blende— the  latter  being  usuaU^r  associ- 
ated with  ores  of  lead.  \   . 

691.  Properties . — Zinc  is  a  hard,  bluish-white  me^l,  which  exhibits 

a  cryststUine  fracture  when  broken.  It  is  brittle  at  ordina^temperatures^ 
but  between  200°  and  300°  F.  acquires  considerable  malleability  4^id  duc- 
tility, and  may  be  rolled  and  wrought  with  ease  ;  it  is  a  very  singular  -fact 
that  zinc  so  treated  retains  its  malleability  when  cold,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  ordinary  sheet-zinc  of  commerce  is  manufactured.  At  a  temperature 
of  400°  it  again  becomes  so  brittle  as  to  admit  of  being  pulverized  in  a  mor- 
tar. At  770°  it  melta^  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  volatUized.  If  its  vapor 
be  brought  in  contact  with  air,  it  bums  with  a  splendid  green  light,  and  is 
converted  into  oxyd,  which  falls  in  copious  white  flakes,  anciently  called 
'*  philosopher's  wool"  Zino^  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon 
tarnishes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the 
metal  beneath  from  any  further  change.  This  property  renders  zinc  valuable 
for  a  great  variety  of  economic  purposes. 

By  reason  of  the  volatility  of  zinc  at  high  temperatiures,  it  is  reduced  from  its 
ores  by  a  process  of  distillation  rather  than  smelting.  This  is  effected  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  earthen  retorts,  and  condensing 
the  evolved  vapors  over  water,  or  in  receivers  from  whence  free  access  of  air 
^  excluded.  The  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  impurities,  generally 
iron  and  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 

692.  Galvanized  Iron  is  sheet-iron  coated  with  zinc  It  is  prepared  as 

fallows :  the  iron  is  first  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  scale 
or  oxyd  from  its  sur&ce,  and  then  plui^ed  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  cov- 
ered with  sal-ammoniac.  The  use  of  the  latter  substance  is  to  dissolve  off 
any  adhering  film  of  oxyd  from  the  iron,  as  a  complete  union  of  the  two 
metals  wiU  not  occur  unless  the  sur&ce  of  the  iron  is  chemically  clean.  Tho 
thin  coatiug  of  zinc  which  adheres  to  the  iron  renders  the  latter  metal  nega- 
tively electric,  and  prevents  its  oxydation  or  rusting.    (§  247.) 

QoanKmB.— What  is  nid  of  tha  dlitribotion  and  ores  of  sine  ?  Wh4t  are  the  pfOpaiv 
ties  of  sine?    How  is  sine  redneed  from  lie  vnaf    What  la  galvaaised  Ironr 
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'  693.  Oxyd  of  Zinci  ZnO . — Zitui  Whdie. — ^Zinc  forms  only  one  com- 
ponnd  with  oxygen,  which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder.  Mixed  with 
drying  oils,  it  is  much  employed  as  a  white  paint,  under  the  name  of  zinc- 
white,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead ;  it  wants,  however,  the  opacity  and  dead 
whiteness  for  which  white  lead  is  so  much  valued ;  but  has  the  advantage 
of  not  blackening  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  not  being 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.*  ^ 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  ZnO,S08,  constitutes  the  white  vitriol  of  commerce ;  it 
used  medicinally  in  small  doses,  and  also  in  the  operations  of  calico  printing. 

The  salts  of  zinc  are  colorless,  and  act  powerfully  and  rapidly  as  emetics. 

594.  Cadmium)  Cd^isa  white  metal,  resembling  tin  in  appearance, 
but  allied  to  zinc  in  its  propertiea  It  is  usually  found  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties accompanying  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  has  no  practical  value  in  the  arts. 
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LEAD     AND     TIN. 

696i  L e  ad. — Equivalentj  103*6 ;  Symbolj  Pb  (Plumbum);  Specific  gravity, 
1 1  •44.— Lead  is  rarely  found  native,  but  its  ores  are  most  abun- 
Fia.  196.  dant.  Almost  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  ^ofeno, 
or  the  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  an  ore  which  occurs  in  bound- 
less  profusion  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Missouri 
The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  easily  effected  by  crushing  the 
ore  and  subjecting  it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.  Galena  always  contains  a  proportion  of  silver, 
which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  the  ore  is  worked  for 
tills  metal  rather  than  for  the  lead.  When  the  galena  oc- 
curs in  bold,  well-characterized  cubes  (see  Fig.  196),  the  contained  lead  is 


*  Zinc-white  is  at  present  extensively  manufactared  from  the  red  zinc  ore  found  at 
Sterling,  New  Jersey,  by  an  exceedingly  Interesting  and  simple  process.  The  ore,  pul- 
Tx:ilz:d  and  mixed  with  coal,  is  heated  in  large  oven-shaped  retorts  of  brick,  to  each  of 
which  a  wide  pipe  of  sheet-iron  is  fitted ;  these  extend  through  the  furnace  wall  and  con- 
nect with  a  very  large  horizontal  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  kept  moving  by 
the  revolution  of  a  fan-wheel.  The  current  thus  formed  flows  first  through  the  retorts, 
and  burns  the  vapor  of  zinc  to  oxyd ;  which  is  immediately  transported  by  the  draft  of 
air  through  the  continuation  of  the  tube  to  a  chamber,  where  It  falls  as  delicate  powder. 

Oxyd  of  zinc,  in  combination  with  chloride  of  zinc,  has  recently  been  applied  to  pro- 
ducing a  lustrous  hard  finish  to  the  walls  of  rooms,  in  the  place  of  plaster  of  Paris.  A 
coat  of  oxyd  of  zinc  mixed  with  size,  and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first  laid  on  the  wall, 
ceiling,  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  coat  of  chloride  of  zinc  applied,  being  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first  wash.  The  oxyd  and  chloride  effect  an  immediate  combination, 
and  form  a  Und  of  cement,  smooth  and  polished  as  glass. 


QuBSTxona.— What  is  said  of  oxyd  of  zinc  f  How  is  it  prepared  f  What  is  said  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  ?  What  of  cadmium  ?  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  lead  ?  What  is 
galena  f    What  ia  a  usual  constituent  of  this  ore  f 
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oflually  nearly  pfure ;  but  a  mineral  which  will  yield  0-36  per  cent,  of  silver, 
er  120  ounces  to  the  ton,  is  considered  extremely  rich.*  . 

696.  Properties . — ^Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-gray  metal,  which  may  be 
rolled  into  tolerably  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire ;  its  tenacity,  however,  ia 
very  feeble.  It  fuses  at  620®  F.,  and  contracts  considerably  at  the  .moment 
of  its  solidification,  which  circumstance  renders  it  unsuitable  for  castings.  At 
a  temperature  above  red-heat  it  is  somewhat  volatile 

The  surface  of  a  piece  of  lead,  when  freshly  cut,  presents  a  high  metallic 
lu^er,  but  it  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  thin,  closely-adherent  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the  metal  from  further 
change.  In  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  lead  undergoes  no  alteration,  and 
even  when  sealed  up  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  free  from  air,  the  metal  will 
retain  its  brilliancy  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  united 
action  of  air  and  pure  water,  it  is  subject  to  a  powerful  corrosion. — Miller. 

597.  Lead,  when  taken  into  the  system  in  any  soluble  form,  is  a  dangerous 
poison ;  its  effects,  moreover,  do  not  generally  manifest  themselves  immedi- 
ately, but  the  poison  accumulates,  and  produces,  often  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
a  number  of  different  and  distressing  forms  of  disease,  such  as  colic,  paralysis, 
etc.  The  action  of  water  on  lead  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  since  this  metal  is  extensively  employed  in  cis- 
terns and  pipes,  "for  the  storage  and  supply  of  water. 

The  action  of  different  waters  on  lead  varies  considerably.  Waters  which 
are  very  pure  and  highly  aerated — ^waters  which  contain  nitrates,  chlorides,  or 
organic  matter,  as  those  flowing  from  the  vicinity  of  barn-yards,  manure 
heaps,  or  from  swamps  and  fields,  all  dissolve  lead  from  the  pipes  through 
which  they  pass;  and  the  coifetant  use  of  such  waters,  in  the  process  of  time, 
will  introduce  suflBcient  lead  into  the  system  to  produce  disease.  Waters,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  contain  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates,  exert 
but  comparatively  little  action  on  lead.  Bi-carbonate  of  lime  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  preservative  ihfluence  which  it  exerts ;  and  as  this  salt  is  a 
very  common  impurity  in  water,  few  spring  waters  act  on  lead  to  a  dangerous 
extent  In  thes#  cases,  a  film  of  insoluble  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phos- 
phate of  lead,  is  formed  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  pipe,  and  all  further  corrosion 
prevented.  Rain-water^  as  collected  from  the  roofe  of  houses,  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  impure,  especially  in  cities,  to  prevent  its  action  on  lead.  So 
general,  however,  is  the  action  of  water  upon  lead,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 

*  So  small  a  qoantity  of  sUrer  as  three  oc  four  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be  ex- 
ttacted  profitably  by  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  England.  It  consists  in 
melting  the  argentiferous  lead,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slovly.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lead  tends  to  separate  in  t'ne  form  of  crystals  of  pare  metal,  before  the  alloy  of  silver 
has  been  cooled  sufficiently  to  solidify.  By  a  careful  regulation  of  temperature,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lead  may,  therefore,  be  removed  mechanically,  leaving  the  silver  concentrated 
in  a  small  bulk  of  alloy. 

QtTBBTiONfi. — What  are  the  properties  of  lead  ?  What  changes  does  lead  undergo  in  the 
air?  What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead?  What  of  the  action  of  water  on 
lead  ?    What  salts  arrest  the  action  of  wafe«r  on  lead  ?    How  do  they  effect  this  ? 
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water  that  has  bMn  kept  in  contact  with  this  metal  Ibr  a  conildersble  period, 
nhich  does  not  oonbdn  some  tnu»3  of  it  Stone  and  wooden  dslernH,  and 
tin,  iron,  of  wood  pipea,  are  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  lead.  Where 
lead  NTrice-pipes  are  osed,  it  1b  always  adviMble  to  allow  the  water  to  nm 
for  some  time  before  using. 

698.  0x7d  1  of  L«ad> — Fonr  distinct  oxyds  of  lead  are  recognized.  Ilia 
moat  important  of  which  are  the  protoxyd,  FbO,  and  the  peroxyd,  PbO). 

Pratoxyd  of  l.e»d,  IMarge,  Jtassicvt,  PbO,  is  a  yellow  powder, 
Tunallj  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  oxydatioD  of  tnolteu  lead  in  a  car- 
rent  <^  air.  Its  production  may  be  Ulnstrated  by  fta^ng  a  amall  [riece  of  lead 
oo  charcoal,  before  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow-plpo.  The  melted  lead  ozyd- 
aling,  is  at  first  converted  into  a  grayish  powder — a  mixture  of  oiyd  of  lead 
and  metallic  lead — bnt  by  continoed  blowing,  the  gt»y  color  Is  ctiaaged  into  a 
brilliaat  yellow  — Ulharge.  This  oxyd  of  lead  is  a  powerfU  base,  and  la  ex- 
tensively Dsed  In  the  aria,  especially  in  the  gazing  of  pottery  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fliat  glass.  United  with  &tty  adds  it  forms  inaolable  soaps  (the 
well-known  diachylon,  or  lead  plaster) ;  and  boiled  with  linseed-oil,  it  coiisti- 
tutes  a  vainlsh  much  used  by  cabinet-makers. 

Bed-Lead,  or  Minioji',  SPbO.PbOi,  is  a  compound  of  prot 
oxyd  and  pcroiyd  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  Aposing  protolyd  of  lead,  fbr  a 
long  timj,  to  the  action  of  wr,  at  a  temporature  below  (iuung.  It  possesses  a 
brilliant  red  color,  and  is  much  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manu£icture  of  glass, 
as  a  pigment,  and  for  the  coloring  of  red  scaling  wax  and  of  paper. 

B99.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  P b 0 ,  C (V  —  miifthleoA  —  This  salt 
occnrs  in  nature,  bnt  is  prepared  ariiflcially,  in  immense  quantities,  for  t;se  as 
a  paint  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  is  a  soft,  while  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  dilato  nitric  or  acetic  acida. 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  making  white  leod.     One  of  these  conasts  in 

diasolTuig  litharge  in  acetic  add,  and  precipitating  the  lead  as  carbonate,  by  a 

current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.   The  l>e»t  white  load  is,  however,  made  by  a  pro- 

Eio.  131.  cess  known  as  the  "  Ihitch  method."     A  great  numlier  of 

^    small  earihen  pots  are  partially  filled  irfUi  weak  vinegar, 

I    and  a  thin  sheet  of  lead,  cruled  in  a  spiral,  placed  io 

I    each.    (Seo  Fig.  IST.)    The  pots  ar«  then  each  covered 

9     with  a  plate  of  lead,  and  arranged  in  rows  and  tiers,  erne 

above  the  other,  io  the  height  of  IG  or  30  feet,  and  the 

5  whole  finally  covered  with  decomposing  stable  manure  or 

^  spent  tan.     After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  rolls 

*  (rf  load  are  found  to  be  mostly  or  entirely  converted 

into  a  pure  white  carbonate,  which  only  requires  washii^  and  grinding  to  fit' 

it  for  immediate  use.    The  theory  of  ^  cnrioos  process  is  as  feUows:  the- 

t}tntmeKa— Wbil  oxTdi  ot  lud  an  lli«nit  By  irlut  nunM  li  praloird  «f  1m3 
inBrat  SawUltpnpmit  Wbal  ui  iU  prapettlM  uid  ikmT  WbU  ia  tvd-lead > 
WlwtotturBaDMli^plMlaltt    WbM  i>raili  OMal    WkU  !■  irUM-lMdt    Hnlall 
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lllitcf  the  decomposmg  dung,  etc,  TolatUizet  a  portioD  of  tbe  vln^;ar,  as 
licctic  acid,  and  undn  tbe  influeiice  of  air  and  acid  fumes,  #crust  of  acetate 
gf  lead  is  formed  upon  the  aurlaca  of  the  metal.  The  carbotiic  add,  generated 
fiom  the  slow  decay  and  decompoeitloa  of  the  materials  of  the  hot-bed,  reaiiUl/ 
coDverts  this  salt  into  carbonate  of  lead,  leaving  the  acetic  acid  free  to  com- 
buie  vrick  an  additiooal  portion  of  lead,  which  is,  )a  tarn,  again  decompiled ; 
and  this  action  is  repeated  ontil  ths  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  a  car- 
benate.  White  load  is  largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  bat  the 
&aud  'Day  be  e«aily  detected  by  dilating  a  sample  m  nitric  or  acetic  adds, 
When  the  bajyta  will  romain  undissolved. 

600.  The  most  ready  solvent  for  lead  is  nitric  acid ;  dilute  sulphuric  and 
bydrochlia'ic  acids  not  acting  upon  it  to  any  great  extent. 

.  The  presence  of  lead  in  salntion  may  be  easily  detected  by  any  of  the  SA- 
lowmg  testa :  with  sulphuric  add  it  forms  a  white,  msoluble  predpitale — sul- 
phate of  lead ;  with  sulphuretted  bydn^n,  a 
black  Bulphide^.visihlB,  when  the  quantity  of  lead . 
present  ia  very  minute,  only  after  a  little  time ; 
and  with  solutions  of  bt-diromate  of  potash  or 
iodide  of  potaadum,  yellow  predpitates. 

Zinc  precipitates  lead  Irom  its  solution  by  vol- 
tiuc  action,  in   the  form  of  crystalline  metallic 
-    partidcB,  forming  what  is  known  aa  the  lead- 
tree.     (Fig.  198.    §  255.) 

In  case  of  poisonmg  by  &  d6ae  of  soluble  lead 
Baits,  the  best  antidote  is  Epsom  salts  (sulphate , 
of  magnesia),  with  which  ths  lead  forms  an  in-' 
soluble  aod  inert  sulpbale.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  ineSecttml  in  the  more  luual  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  in  which  the 
metal  is  infroduced  into  the  system  in  minute  quantitieB,  in  water  or  in  articles 
of  diet. 

601.  Al[«ys  of  Lead.— The  alloys  of  lead  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Shot  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  which 
hardens  it,  and  facilitates  its  separation  into  globules.  In  the  manufacture 
<^ehot,  the  lead  is  melted  at  the  top  of  h^h  towera  built  for  Uie  purpose, 
aod  pojired  inhr  a  vessel  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  numerous  small  holes. 
The  lead,  in  running  through,  is  separated  into  drops,  which  foiling  through 
the  height  of  the  tower,  become  spherical,  and  cool  before  reaching  a  rceer- 
vou'  of  water  placed  for  their  reception  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  For  the 
tnaDafeoture  of  the  largest  tdzed  shot,  a  tower  of  at  least  IBO  feet  high  is 
required.  Shot  are  proved,  and  the  difterent  sizes  separated,  by  roiling  them 
d$>wn  an  inclined  board.  Those  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  roll  oS  at  the 
^4^  or  stop,  while  the  perfectly  spherical  ones  continue  m  a  strught  coarse. 

QcMiKKn.— What  Ii  Iba  moal  rmij  Klveat  of  lud  t    Ron 
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Type-TMsUd  is  an  alloy  of  3  parts  lead  and  1  of  antimony.    This  alloy  is 
ciently  fusiblo  toUdlow  of  its  being  readily  cast)  and  it  expands  at  the  mo-- 
ment  of  solidification,  and  copies  the  mold  accurately.     Solder  is  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin. 

602.  Tin. — Equivalent ^  59;  Symbol^  Sn  (Stannura) ; 
Specific  gravity^  7*29. — Tin  occurs  in  nature  usually  as  ati 
oxyd,  but  sometimes  as  a  sulphide. 

Its  ores  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  earth— the  most  important 
tin-mines  being  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  Malacca,  in  Southern  Asia- 
It  is  also  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  discovered  in  one 
locality  in  the  United  States,  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  in  very  small  quantities. 

Tin  of  two  qualities,  as  regards  purity,  is  recognized  in  commerce,  viz., 
"  block"  or  "  bar"  tin,  and  "  grain"  tin ;  the  latter  being  a  refined  metaJL 

603.  Properties  . — ^The  properties  which  characterize  tin  and  render 
it  valuable  in  the  arts,  are  its  malleability,  fusibility,  softness,  sfiver-like  color 
and  luster,  and  especially  its  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  enables  it  to 
retain  its  brilliancy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moist- 
ure. Tin  melts  at  442°  P.  If  heated  above  this  point  it  is  not  sensibly 
volatilized,  but  becomes  rapidly  oxydized,  and  bums  with  a  brilHant  white 
light  When  a  bar  of  metallic  tin  is  bent  backward  and  forward,  it  has  a 
peculiar  creaking  or  crackling  sound,  which  is  termed  the  "  tin  cry ;"  this 
is  due  to  the  d-ystalline  texture  of  the  tin,  the  crystals  moving  upon  each 
other.  Tin  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  slowly 
in  hydrocliloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  great  violence,  not  dis- 
solving the  metal,  but  converting  it  into  a  white  powder,  the  binoxyd  of  tin. 
This  reaction  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  a 
little  tin-foil  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  binoxyd  of  tin  thus  formed,  when  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  ignition,  constitutes  the  pvMy  powUer  used  for  polishing 
glass,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  enamels. 

604.  With  oxygen  tin  unites  to  form  several  oxyds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  protoxyd,  SnO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  SnOa.  This  last  oxyd 
in  its  hydrated  condition,  has  the  character  of  an  add,  and  is  then  known 
as  stannic  acid,  SnOgjHO.  Tin  also  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  two  chlor- 
ides, the  protochloride,  SnOl,  and  the  perchloride,  SnCl).  The  last-named 
cliloride  is  an  old  and  very  curious  compound,  which  was  formerly  called  the 
^^ fuming  liquor  o/Libavitts."  It  is  a  dense,  fuming  liquid,  prepared  by  ex- 
posing melted  tin  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.  A  preparation  of  bi-chlorido 
of  tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant.  A  bv^vJpkuret  of  tin,  SnS*, 
formed  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  flask  a  mixture  of  12  parts 

Q1TK8TI017B. — ^Whatis  tjrpe-metal?  What  is  solder?  "What  is  said  of  the  ocearrence 
and  distribation  of  tin?  What  two  qualities  of  tin  are  known  in  commerce?  What  are 
the  characteristic  properties  of  tin  ?  What  is  "  tin-cry  ?**  What  is  the  action  of  adds 
upon  tin  ?  What  is  putty  irowder  ?  What  are  the  principal  oxyds  of  tin  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  chlorides  of  tin  ?    What  is  the  composition  of  bronse  powders  ? 
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tin,  6  tnercmry,  0  fial-ammoniac,  and  1  flowers  of  sulphnr,  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color,  and  is  known  as  mosaic  gold.  It  constitutes  -the  well-known 
bronze  powders  used  in  printing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings. 

605.  The  useful  applications  of  metallic  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tinrplatej 
of  which  ordinary  articles  of  tin-ware  are  made,  is  sheet-iron  superficiallj 
coated  with  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  first  rendering  the  surfiwe  of  the  iron 
chemically  clean  by  the  action  of  acids,  and  then  immersing  the  sheet-metal 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin ;  the  union  of  the  two 
metals,  thus  effected,  is  not  a  case  of  simple  adhesion,  but  the  tin  forms  with 
llie  iron  an  aUoy.  Britannia-meta^  which  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
t^a-pots  and  cheap  spoons,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  Pewter  of  the  best  quality,  consists  of  4  parts  tin  and  1  of  lead. 
Ordinary  brass  pins  are  tinned,  or  whitened,  by  boiling  them  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining tin  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water. 
The  acid  of  the  cream  of  tartar  effects  a  solution  of  some  of  the  tin  in  the 
first  instance,  which  on  longer  boiling  separates  as  a  metal  upon  the  mora 
electro-positive  brass. 

SECTION    YI. 

OOPPER.    AKD    BISMUTH. 

606.  C  0  p  p  e  r . — Equivalent^  31-T  ;  SyrnboJ^  Ou  (Cuprum) ;  Specific  gravity^ 
8*9. — ^Copper  is  frequently  found  native,  generally  in  small  crystals,  but  some- 
tiii^es  in  immense  masses,  as  in  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  Its  ores,  also, 
are  numerous  and  abundant — the  most  important  being  the  sulphurets  of 
copper,  and  the  red  oxyd.  Carbonate  of  copper,  constituting  the  beautiful 
green  mineral  malachite^  is  also  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  some  locali- 
ties to  admit  of  working— especially  in  Siberia,  Eastern  Africa,  etc. 

607.  Properties . — Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  which  has  been  longest 
known  to  man,  and  was  extensively  used  long  before  the  working  of  iron 
was  understood.  It  is  moderately  hard,  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable, 
and  is  the  only  metal,  with  the  exception  of  titanium,  which  has  a  red  color. 
Copper  requires  a  high  degree  of  temperature  for  fiision  (1990*^  F.),  and  when 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  is  somewhat  volatile — its  vapor  burning  with  a 
green  flame.    It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  copper  remains  unchanged, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air  it  quickly  tarnishes,  and  ultimately  becomes 
covered  with  a  strongly-adherent  green  crust,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate. 
Pure  water  has  little  or  no  action  upon  copper,  but  in  sea-water,  or  solutions 
of  the  chlorides,  it  is  gradually  corroded.  The  corrosion  and  waste  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  due  chiefly  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  sea- water, 

QcBsnoKS.— What  is  tiii>plate  f  Wbat  is  Britannia-metal  ?  What  is  pewter  f  How 
are  pins  whitened?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  nature?  What  are  its 
chief  properties?  What  is  the  durability  of  copper  in  varioiu  situations  ?  What  ocoa- 
sions  the  corrosion  of  copper  sheathing  ? 
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and  to  the  fKction  of  the  water ;  the  cottoriod.  being  greatest  at  those  points 
where  the  bubbles  of  air  inclosed  in  the  water,  by  the  surging  at  the  bow, 
rise  to  the  surface  and  break  against  the  bottom  of  the  yesseL  Corrosion  of 
a  ship's  sheathing  is  also  slow  in  mid-ocean  compared  to  what  it  is  at  the 
mouths  of  tropical  rivers,  or  in  harbors,  where  the  water  is  filled  with  par- 
ticles of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

608.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  copper  is  nitric  acid.  (§  344  )  Many  of 
the  weak  vegetable  acids  also  attack  metallic  copper,  but  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  it 

609.  The  two  principal  oxyds  of  copper ^u^  the  protoxyd,  or  black  oxyd, 
CuO,  and  the  suboxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  CujO. 

610.  Protoxyd  of  Copperisthe  basis  of  all  the  ordinary  salts  of 

copper.    It  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic  copper  to  redness  in  a  current  of 

air,  and  then  suddenly  quenching  it  in  cold  water ;  or  more  conveniently  by 

decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  heating  it  to  redness — ^the  product  iu 

the  first  instance  being  black  scales,  and  in  the  last  a  dense  black  powder. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  hydrate  of  light  blue  color  by  the  addition  of 

caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts,  (as  blue  vitriol).    Protoxyd  of 

copper  is  a  compound  of  considerable  importance  in  chemistry  and  the  arts ; 

when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  add  heated,  it  gives  up  all  its  oxygen, 

•cw^  ^nt\  o,nd  is  hence  much  used  to  effect  the 

FiGt.  199.  ,  ^  ^      .         -  ^,        ^   ^.     . 

complete  combustion  of  these  bodies  in 

a  process  by  which  their  elementary 
composition  is  determined;  it  is  also 
used  for  imparting  to  glass  and  porceUdn 
^^  a  beautiful  green  color. 
^^  Suboxyd  of  copper  is  found  native, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  of  black  oxyd  and  4  parts 
of  fine  copper  filings  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  red  coating  which  is  formed 
when  metallic  copper  (as  a  cent,  for  example,  see  Fig.  199)  is  slightly  heated 
Imd  suddenly  cooled,  is  also  suboxyd  of  copper.  Its  principal  industrial 
value  is  for  imputing  to  glass  a  beautiful  ruby  or  purple  color. 

611.  Sulphate  of  Copper)  Blue  vUriol,  GuO,S08,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  copper 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
and  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water.  Large  quantities  of 
this  salt  are  used  in  calico-printing,  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  other 
salts  of  copper,  and  as  an  agent  for  exciting  galvanic  batteries.  Wood  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  protected  against  dry-rot,  and  a  wash 
of  it  on  the  wood-work  of  cellars  is  highly  serviceable  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  mold.  Animal  substances  thoroughly  imbued  wilh  it  and  then 
dried,  remain  unaltered, 

QussTiosTB.-— What  is  the  most  ready  solvent  of  copper  ?  What  are  the  two  principal 
ozjds  of  copper?  What  is  said  of  protoxyd  of  copper?  What  of  suboxyd  of  copper'? 
What  is  the  composition  of  bine  vitriol  ?    What  are  its  uses  and  properties  ? 
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B12.  Nitrate  of  Copper,  CuO,  TSOs,  is  a  beantiful  bine,  efflor- 
escent salt,  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  ia  highly 
corrosive,  and  easily  decomposed.  Its  tendency  to  decomposition  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  closely  enveloping  a  few  moist  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  in 
tin-foil,  and  placing  the  parcel  upon  a  porcelain  dish;  the  affinity  of  the  tin 
for  the  nitric  acid  in  a  short  time  occasions  intense  chemical  action,  accom- 
panied by  the  phenomenon  of  ignition ;  a  paper  also,  moistened  with  a  strong 
solution  of  this  salt,  cannot  be  rapidly  dried  without  taking  fire  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitric  acid. 

613.  VerdigriH . — JSktb- Acetate  of  Copper. — ^Verdigris  Is  a  salt  of  acetic 
acid  (the  acid  of  vinegar)  and  oxyd  of  copper.  It  may  be  formed  experi- 
mentally by  moistening  from  time  to  time  a  copper  coin  with  vinegar,  which 
occasions  the  production  of  a  green  coating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
either  directly  from  copper  and  vinegar  (green  verdigris),  or  indirectly  by 
spreading  the  jrefuse  of  pressed  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to 
the  air ;  in  this  latter  case  the  juice  adllering  to  the  mash  gradually  changes 
to  vinegar,  and  forms  blue,  or  French  verdigris.  This  salt  is  much  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  pigment. 

614.  Characteristics  of  the  Salts  of  Copper. — Most  of 
the  salts  of  co^er  have  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  nearly  all  are  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  nauseating  metallic  taste,  and  when 
taken  internally  act  as  deadly  poisons,  producing  violent  vomiting,  followed 
by  exhaustion  and  death.  Black  oxyd  of  copper  is  soluble  in  oils  and  fats, 
so  that  greasy  matters  boiled  in  an  copper  saucepan  which  is  not  kept  bright, 
are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  the  metal ;  verdigris  may  also  be  in- 
troduced into  food  from  the  cooking  of  acid  vegetables  or  fruits  in  copper 
vessels ;  the  use  of  copper  in  domestic  economy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  practicable.  The  best  antidote  against  copper  poison- 
ing is  raw  white  of  eggs,  the  albumen  of  which,  by  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  metal,  renders  it  inert.  •  Milk,  or  sugar  mixed  with  Iron 
filings  are  also  efficacious. 

615.  Alloys  of  Copper . — ^The  alloys  of  copper  are  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  JBrass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  usual  proportions 
being  66  parts  of  copper  and  34  zinc.  By  varying  the  proportions,  howevei; 
the  varieties  of  brass  known  as  "red  metal,"  "pinchbeck,"  "  Muntz,"  or 
sheathing  metal,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Gunrmetalj  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  brass  ordnance,  is  an  alloy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin.  BeU-metal 
and  specidum-metai  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin.  Bronzi  for  statuary 
consist  of  91  parts  copper,  2  of  tin,  6  of  zinc,  and  1  of  lead.  The  brass  of 
the  ancients  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 


QiiEBTio:sB. — ^What  is  said  of  nitrate  of  copper?  What  is  Yerdigris?  Hoir  is  it  pro- 
pared  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  salts  of  copper  ?  Why  is  the  use  of  copper 
vessels  ia  culinary  operations  nnadyisahle  ?  What  is  the  best  antidote  against  copper 
poisoning?    What  is  hrasa?    What  is  gun-metat— bell-metal— bronce ? 
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616.  Bismuth  is  a  reddish-white,  hard,  brittle  metal, 
which  is  generally  found  native  in  small  quantities. 

It  crystallizes  from  fusion  in  cubic  crystals  of  great  brilliancy.  Its  principal 
employment  is  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  a  slight  admixture  of  it  increasing 
the  fusibility  of  several  metals  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Oxyd  of  bismuth  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic  (pearl  powder). 

SECTION    YII. 

URANIUlf,   VANADIUM,   TUNGSTEN,    COLUMBIUM,   TITANIUM,   MOLYBDENUM, 

NIOBIUM,    PELOPIUM,   ILMENIUM,   ETC. 

617.  All  these  metals  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  some  of  them  are  so  rare,  that  they  have  been  seen  by  only  a  few 
chemists.  Uranium  and  titanium  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  coloration 
of  porcelain  and  enamels;  and  molybdinum,  in  combination,  as  molybdato  of 
ammonia^  constitutes  the  most  delicate  known  test  of  the  presence  of  phoa^  - 
phoric  acid  in  solution. 

SECTION    YIII. 

ANTIMONY    AND    ARSENIC. 

618.  kntimonj ,— Equivalent,  12-9;  Symbol,  Sb.  (Stib- 
ium).— Antimony  is  a  blueish-white  metal,  with  a  highly 
crystalline  texture,  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.* 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  under- 
goes no  change ;  but  if  heated,  it  bums  brilUantly,  emitting  copious  white 
fumes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  .teroxyd  of  antimony.  A  very  interesting 
experiment  consists  in  fusing  a  little  of  the  metal  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  projecting  the  melted  globule  upon  the  floor  or  an  inclined  board ; 
the  moment  it  strikes  the  hard  surface,  it  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  little 
spheroids,  which  radiate  in  all  directions,  leaving  a  trail  of  white  smoke  (oxyd) 
behind  them.  Antimony  is  not  used  by  itself  in  the  arts,  but  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  important  alloys,  as  type  metal,  Britannia  metal^ 
etc.  Finely-powdered  antimony,  sprinkled  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  iguitesj 
and  occasions  a  miniature  shower  of  Are. 


*  Antimony  was  first  made  knoim  by  Basil  Valentine,  an  alclieraist  and  monk,  of  Er^ 
furtta,  Germany.  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  following  circum- 
stance: its  discoverer  having  observed  that  its  effects,  when' administered  to  hogs,  were 
l^(.-n'^».?o|^  tried  it  upon  his  fellow-monks.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  waa 
that  ths  monks  sickened  and  died — ^hence  the  name  antimoine^  anti-monk,  anUmof^. 

QiTRSTiovB — What  is  said  of  bismuth  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  said  of  uranium, 
titanium,  and  molybdenum  ?  What  of  antimony  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  antimony] 
What  its  industrial  uses  ? 
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619.  Antimony  forms  three  oxyds,  the  most  importaait  of  which  are,  the 
teroxyd  of  antimony,  SbOg,  and  antimonio  acid,  SbOg. 

620.  The  compounds  of  antimony  are  remarkabla  for  their  medicinal  ef- 
fects, and  are  classed  in  pharmacy  among  tho  important  remedial  agents. 
"When  taken,  however,  in  inordinate  doses,  they  act  as  poisons.  Tartar 
emetic  is  a  double  salt  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  antimony.  It  is 
formed  by  boiling  oxyd  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar,  which  last  is  a  salt 
of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid,  containing  free  acid;  this  free  acid  combines 
with  the  oxyd  of  antimony,  and  thus  forms  a  double  salt.  Tartar  emetic,  dis- 
solved in  sherry  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  the  former  to  a  fl|^d 
ounce  of  the  latter,  forms  the  welj-known  "wine  of  antimony." 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  to  solutions  of  antimony  (as  a  solution  of  tar- 
tar emetic  in  water),  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  and  highly 
characterise^  orange-colored  sulphuret 

621.  Arsenie. — Equivalent,  75;  Symbol,  As. — Arsenic 
is  sometimes  found  native,  but  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  with  some  other  metal,  especially  with 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  tin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  Silesia,  in  Ger- 
many, by  roasting,  in  fiimaces,  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic,-— called 
mispickel,  or  the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  arsenic,  volatilized  by 
heat  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd — arsenious  acid — ^is  condensed  and  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  in  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flues  from  the 
i^mace  open.* 

Metallic  arsenic  may  be  obtained  by  heating  arsenious  acid  with  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  tightly-dosed  crucibla  It  is  a  dark,  steel-gi-ay  colored  metal, 
extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  sold  by  drug- 
gists under  the  very  objectionable  names  of  Jiy-powder,  Jlij-poison,  cobalt,  etc. 
When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  fusion ;  and  if  air  be  present,  it  oxydizes 
to  arsenious  acid.  Its  vapor  has  a  remarkable  odor  of  garlic,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiar and  noticeable,  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  tests  of 
tiie  presence  of  this  element ;  this  odor  is  easily  recognized  by  heating -a  frag- 
ment of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe. 

622.  The  oxyds  of  arsenic  are  two : — ^Arsenious  acid,  AsOb,  and  arsenic 
acid,  AsOs. 

*  The  opening  of  these  chambers,  and  the  removal  of  arflenic,  is  a  task  of  great  danger, 
and  is  i>erformed  about  once  in  six  weeks.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the  operation,  as 
m'otection  against  the  poison,  are  completely  encased  in  leatibier,  with  glazed  apertures  for 
fne  eyes.  Tlicy  also  wear,  in  addition,  damp  cloths  over  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  in 
order  to. prevent  the  inhalation  of  minutely-divided  particles. 

« 

QuEsnoNfl. — What  are  the  chief  oxyds  of  antimon/?  What  is  tartar-emetic?  What 
is  wine  of  antimony?  "^il^hat  is  a  characteristic  test  of  antimony  in  solution?  In  what 
form  does  arsenic  occur  naturally?  How  is  the  arsenie  of  commerce  prepared  ?  What  is 
said  of  metalUc  arsenic  ?    What  of  its  oxyds  ? 
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Arsenioas  Acid)  A  a  Of. — White  ArseniCj  Rafs-hane. — ^This  oxjd  is 
the  substance  to  which  the  name  arsenic  is  popolarljr  applied,  and  is  the  well- 
known  poison.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  powder,  but  when  freshly 
sublimed  it  assumes  the  apx)earance  of  a  semi-transparent  solid,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  opaque  and  white,  like  porcelain.  It  is  soluble  in  about  11  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  to  a  very  much  less  extent  in  cold  water.  Its  solution 
is  colorless,  and  almost  tasteless,  which  circumstances  greatly  &cilitate  its  em- 
ployment for  criminal  purposes.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  arsenites :  arsenite  of  potash  is 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Fbwler's  sohUion ;  and  arsenite  of  copper 
constitutes  the  delicate  and  beautiful  green  pigment  known  in  commerce  as 
Scheeya  green.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  also  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  destruction  of -vermin.  To  destroy  rats  and  mice,  the  ^ison  should 
be  mixed  with  flour  or  lard,  but  not  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  ffiese  animals 
will  not  touch  it*  Arsenious  acid,  when  placed  in  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances, prevents  their  decay,  and  may  be  hence  used  with  advantage  for  the 
preservation  of  stuflFod  and  dried  objects  of  natural  history.f 

623.  Arsenic  Acid,  AsOs,  is  formed  by  treating  arsenious  acid  with 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  unites  with  metallic 
oxyds  to  form  arseniaUs:  the  arseniate  of  potash  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  calico  printing,  not  so  much  to  produce  colors  as  to  prevent  their 
adherence  to  certain  portions  of  the  febric. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  volatile  and  highly  poisonous 
gas—arseaiureited  hydrogeru  There  are  also  several  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  which  are  used  as  pigments  and  in  pyrotechny :  realgar,  AsSs, 
is  a  beautiful,  red  pigment,  and  is  a  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called  white 
Indian  fire,  often  used  as  a  signal-light ;  orpimeni,  AsSs,  ifi  a  golden  yellow 
pigment ; — ^both  of  these  substances  are  found  native. 

624.  Arsenic  forms  alloys  With  most  of  the  metals,  which  are  generally  brit- 
tle and  easily  fusible.    Its  presence  in  iron  is  highly  injurious. 

*  If  the  poison  is  put  in  stables,  the  receptacles  of  meal  and  fodder  shiVbld  be  carefully 
oovered  over,  that  the  poisoned  rats  may  not  vomit  the  poison  into  them. 

t  It  is  best  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  fom^f  an  arsenical  soap,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  100  parts  of -rhite  soap,  103  of  attenious  acid,  36  carbonate  of  potash,  15 
camphor,  and  12  quicklime.  The  soap  is  to  be  scraped  and  melted  with  a  little  water  at 
a  gentle  heat;  then  add  the  potasaa  and  the  lime,  and  mix  them  well  together— the  arsen- 
ious acid  is  afterward  added  gradually,  and  well  incorporated.  The  camphor  is  reduced 
to  powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar,,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  when  the  soap  is  cold  this  is  weiiitbiiod  in.  A  portion  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  water 
is  applied  to  the  preparations  by  meHfOa  ot  a  earners  hair  pendL  It  constantly  exha^ 
the  odor  of  arscniuretted  hydrogen,  and  efEectnally  destroys  insects  and  their  ^^gs.-^ 

DUUAS. 

Qttebtioks. — ^What  is  said  of  the  arscnie  of  the  shops  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  ar- 
senious acid?  What  are  its ^ salts  termed?  What  is  Fowler's  solution?  What  is 
Seheele*  green?  What  are  the  uses  of  arsenic?  Wliat  is  anenie  acid?  What  are  its 
■alts  called?    What  are  Iti  uses?  .  What  is  said  of  the  ether  oompoondfl  of  arwniof 
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625.  Characteristics  and  Tests  for  Arsenic.  —  The  com- 
pounds  of  this  metal  are  all  highly  poisonous,  either  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, when  applied  to  wounds,  or  when  inhaled  as  vapor.  The  most  effectual 
antidotes,  in  cases  of  ordinary  poisoning  by  it,  are,  first,  a  powerful  emetic,  and 
then  the  free  administration  of  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  iron  suspended  in  water 
(§  ^67) ;  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  calcined  magnesia  may  be  used.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  either  of  these  substances,  the  white  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  soap- 
suds are  beneficial,  (this  latter  observatioB  applying  also, to  almost  all  other 
cases  of  poisoning).  Prwnpt  action  is,  however,  necessary,  as  arsenic  is 
almost  always  fatal  when  time  is  allowed  for  its  absorption  into  the  system 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  frequent  employment  of  arsenic  as  an  agent  in  poisoning,  has  induced 
chemists  to  study  its  nature  and  compounds  so  carefully,  that  its  detection 
when  present  in  tlie  body,  in  the  materials  which  have  passed  from  the  body, 
in  food  or  in  {iquids,  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  Even  though  the  quantity  be 
too  minute  to  -be  weighed,  its  existence  in  a  substance  may  be  absolutely  de- 
monstrated and  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Lapse  of  time  can  not  wholly  de- 
stroy tliis  chemical  evidence ; — the  body  with  which  the  arsenic  has  become 
incorporated  may  decay,  but  the  poison  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be 
recognized  even  afler  the  lapse  of  years.* 

626.  An  investigation  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  in  cases  where  a  criminal 
prosecution  involving  reputaition,  and  perhaps  life,  depends  upon  the  issue, 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  professional  chemist,  but  a  description  of  the 
tests  employed,  and  of  the  methods  by.  which  evidence  can  be  accumulated, 
are  matters  of  general  interest 

An  exceedingly  delicate  test  known  as  "  Marsh's  test,"  depends  upon  the 
property  which  arsenic  possesses  of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
positing itself  in  the  metallic  state,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a  cold  plate  held 
over  the  fiame  of  the  burning  gas.  The  experiment  is  made  by  generating 
hydrogen  in  the  usual  manner  fi*om  zinc,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass 
flask,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  through  a  perforated  cork  and  tube  of  glass 
drawn  down  to  a  fine  point.  (See  Fig.  200.)  The  hydrogen  evolved  should 
first  be  tested  by  burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove  that  it  is  free 
firom  arsenic,  and  then  the  suspected  liquor  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ap- 
paratus. '  ^or  the  purpose  of  experiment  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  wi^i*,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  used).  If  arsenic  is  present,  the 
flame  of  B^rdrogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  surfece  of  a  cool  white 


*  In  eases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  pntre&ction  of  tlie  body  after  death  is  retarded  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  in  manj  cases  vhere  the  body  has  been  disinterred  several  months 
afler  death,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  preseryed  from  decay  to  allo-r  many  of  the 
jprincipal  internal  organs  to  be  distinguished.  In  one  instance,  in  France,  conyiclion  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  was  obtained  on  evidence  procured  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Or- 
fill^,  from  the  remains  of  a  person  trho  had  been  dead  for  a  lengthy  period  of  years. 

QuKSTionB.— -What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  efleots  of  arsenic  f  What  of  its  antidotes  t 
What  is  said  of  Its  dstection  in  the  body,  or  in  other  sabstances?  What  is  Marshes 
tsstf 
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plate,  or  Baucer,  will  deposit  a  smooth  black  or 
brown  spot  (a  little  metaUic  mirror).  One  other 
metal — antimony — will  give  the  same  reaction, 
but  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  instantly  dissolves  the  arsenic  spot,  but 
leaves  the  antimony  unaltered.  If  the  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  through  a 
glafi»  tube  heated  at  one  point  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the 
colder  part  of  it,  forming  a  beautiful  incrus- 
tation. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  arsenic 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  of  a  rich  lemon  color.  This  is  a  very 
accurate  test,  and  so  delicate  that  the  yellow 

tint  is  apparent  when  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  arsenious  acid  is  present, 

and  a  precipitate  when  the  proportion  is  as  1  part  of  arsenious  acid  to  80,000 

of  water. 
Reduction  of  the  metal  from  it«  pxyds  or  sulphurets  is  a  test  much  relied 

on  in  judicial  investigation.     This  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  little  ar- 
senious acid,  or  the  sulphuret  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  mixed  with 

finely-powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  into  a  glass  tube  of  the 

diameter  of  a  common  quill,  care  being  taken  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  by  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  metallic 

arsenic  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  as  a 

black,  lustrous  mirror,   c,  in  the  upper 

and  cool  part  of  the  tube.    (See  Fig.  201.) 

A  slip  of  bright  metallic  copper,  placed 

in  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious,  or  arsenic 

acid,  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is 

soon  coated  by  a  gray  film  of  metallic 

arsenic.     This  is  known  as  Beinsch^s 

test,  and  is  affirmed  tb  show  the  presence 

of  a  250,000th  part  of  arsenic  in  solution. '  It  is  a  test  readily  applicable  even 

when  the  solution  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  so  much  organic  matter 

as  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  other  reactions. 

A  dose  of  from  2  to  3  grains  of  arsenic  is  generally  regarded  as  fatal, 

though  larger  doses  are  sometimes  rejected  firom  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 

A  dose  of  fi'om  l-15th  to  l-30th  of  a  grain  is  said  to  warm  and  exhilarate 

the  system,  and  increase  its  vigor,  and  the  peasants*  of  Hungary  are  reported 

to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  this  purpose. 

QuKBTiOKS. — ^What  other  metal  givea  the  same  reaction?  Hov  may  antimony  be  dis- 
tinguished from  arsenic  in  this  instance?  ,What  is  the  test  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen? 
What  is  the  test  by  redaction?  What  is  Bdnsch's  test?  What  amount  of  arsenic  is 
fatal? 
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62T.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  tbe  only  metals  which  are  capable  pf  com- 
bining with  hydrogen.  In  this  and  several  other  respects,  they  comport  them- 
selves like  metalloids,  and  by  some  chemical  authorities  arsenic  is  regarded 
as  a  non-metallic  element 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE     NOBLE     METALS. 


The  metals  included  in  this  class  are  nine  in  number, 
viz.,  Mercury,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Rho- 
dium, Buthenium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  metals  is  theu*  slight  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, by  reason  of  which  their  oxyds  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
heat  alone,  the  metal  remaining  in  an  uncombmed  state.  The  temperature 
required  to  effect  this  decomposition  is  less  than  red  heat,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  oxyd  of  osmium.  Mercury  and  silver  are  generally  found 
in  nature  as  sulphides ;  the  others  usually  occur  native,  and  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  each  other. 

SECTION  I. 

IC  E  B  c  U  B  T   {Hyd/roargyrvm,  liquid  silver). 

Equivalent^  lOO.     Syrribolj  H.      Specific  gravity ^  13*59. 

628.  Natural  History  and  Distribution. — Mercury  is  some- 
times found  native,  as  fluid  quicksilver,  but  most  generally  occurs  a^  a  sulph- 
ide, forming  a  brilliant  red  mineral  termed  cinnabar.  Its  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  Austria,  and  New  Almaden 
in  Upper  California.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  locali- 
ties in  Mexico,  Peru,  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  reduced  from  its  ores  by  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation. 

629.  Properties  . — ^Mercury  is  a  brilliant,  silver- white  metal,  possess- 
ing great  density,  and  also  the  remarkable  property  of  remaining  fluid  at 
common  temperatures.  It  solidifies  (freezes)  at  — 39*^  F.,  in  which  state  it 
is  soft  and  malleable.  When  heated  to  662*^  F.  it  boils,  and  yields  aij  in- 
visible vapor.  The  metal  also,  at  all  temperatures  above  40°  F.,  undergoes  a 
slight  spontaneous  evaporation — a  fact  easily  proved  by  the  action  exerted 


Questions.— What  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  antimony  and  arsenic  ?  What 
are  tJie  noble  metals  ?  What  are  their  characteristics  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
mercury  occtor  naturally?  Where  are  its  principal  mines  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  At 
what  temperatare  does  it  solidify  f    When  boil  ?    What  is  said  of  its  volatility  ? 

17 
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upon  a  sensitive  daguerreotype  plate  suspended  a  few  inches  aboYe  a  Tossel 
containing  mercury. 

Mercury,  when  pure,  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline,  dark-red  powder, 
the  red  oxyd  of  mercury.  This  oxyd,  when  subjected  to  a.  dull  red  heat, 
evolves  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents.  It  was  by  means 
of  this  substance  that  Priestley  first  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen,  and 
Lavoisier  determined  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

630.  The  mbaj&' ready  solvent  of  mercury  is  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  ra^li^tfy.  Hydrochloric  aeid  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  the  same 
is  true  Mso  ^dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

631.  When  pure  mercury  is  agitated  with  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentino,  or 
rubbed  with  sulphur,  sugar,  chalk,  lard,  etc.,  it  is  reduced  to  so  fine  a  state 
of  division  that  it  loses  its  metallic  appearance  entirely,  and  becomes  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  foreign  body.  In  its  ordinary  state,  mercury 
is  inactive  as  a  medicine,  but  in  this  state  of  mechanical  division  it  is  readily- 
absorbed  by  the  system,  and  becomes  efiOicacioua  The  well-known  hlue-pHi 
is  mercury  rubbed  into  a  gummy  compound,  called  "  ccsxfection  of  roses-',"  and 
mercurial  ointment  is  mercury  incorporated  with  lard. 

632.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  fdnmng  a  gray, 
or  suboxyd,  HyaO,  and  the  protoxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  HyO.  This  last  oxyd  is 
a  red  powder,  and  was  called  by  the  old  chemists  red  precipitcUe. 

633.  Mercury  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  which  correspond  in 
constitution  to  the  two  oxyds,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and. 
the  arts ;  they  are  the  subchloride  and  the  cliloride. 

634.  Subchloride  Of  Mercury,  HyjCl,  is  the  well-knowrf  medi- 
cine, calomel  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sub-nitrate 
of  mercury  with  common  salt.  "When  pure,  it  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble, 
and  tasteless  powder. 

635.  CJilor'ide  of  Mercury,  Hy  CI,  isknown  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  corrosive  sublimaie.  Its  formation  may  be  shown  experimentally 
by  heating  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  plunging  it 
into  a  jar  of  chlorine ;  the  metal  takes  fire  and  produces  the  chloride.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  protoxyd  of  mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  dense,  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold,  and  3  of  boiling  water — its  solution  possessing  a  disgusting 
and  burning  metallic  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  in 
chemistry.  With  albumen  it  unites  to  form  compounds  which  are  nearly 
insoluble;  hence  substances  which  contain  albumen,  such  as  white  of  eggs^ 

milk,  etc.,  are  the  most  effectual  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it    Timber, 

. J . — . 

Q0E6TIOKS.— What  of  its  power  to  resist  ozydatioiif  What  is  its  most  ready  aolT- 
ent  ?  What  of  its  susceptibility  to  mechanical  division  f  What  is  blue-pill  ?  What'  mer> 
eurial  ointment?  What  are  its  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  its  chlorides?  What  is  calo- 
mel?  Whatis  corrosive  sublimate?   What  are  its  nmii«rties  ?   What  are  antidotes  to  it? 
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•sod  animal  end  vegetable  sabstaaces  in  general,  are  effectually  protected 
against  decay  and  the  action  of  insects,  by, steeping  in  a  solution  of  corro- 
dye  8ablima4;e.  This  process  is  known  in  the  arts  as  kyanizing,  from  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Kyan,  who  first  applied  it  with  great  success  for  the  protection 
of  ship-timber  against  the  effects  of  "  dry  rot."  The  preservative  ^action  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  unites 
with  tltb  oi^nic  substances  to  produce  inseluble  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds. A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  is  much  used  as  a 
preservative  wash  for  plants  in  herbariums,  and  for  other  objects  of  natural 
history. 

^  636.  Oxyd  of  mercury  forms  several  salts  with  nitrfc  acid,  the  principal 
of.which  are  the  aubnitraiey  Hy»0,NO»,  and  the  nitrate,  HyO,NO.  The  last- 
named  salt  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  wash  for  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  as  it  im- 
parts to  these  furs  a  property  of  felling  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to 
them. 

637.  Sulphide  of  Mercury,  HyS  .—This  compound  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  ores  of  mercury,  and  as  a  mineral  product  is  termed  cinna- 
Mr;  but  when  prepared  artificially,  it  constitutes  the  beautiful  red  pigment 

•  known,  as  vermilion.  Vermilion  is  prepared  by  subliming  1  part  of  flowers 
of  salphur  with  6  of  mercury.  The  product  is  a  blackish-red  crystalline 
mass,  which  by  ftiction  and  pulverization  assumes  a  magnificent  scarlet  color. 

638.  Uses  . — Mercury  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  m  the  construction 
of  philosophical  instruloents  (barometers,  thermometers,  etc.), 'in  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding,  and  in  medicine. 

639.  Alloys  of  Mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams. 
An  amalgam  of  4  parts  of  tin  to  I  of  mercury  constitutes  the  material  em- 
ployed tot  the  silvering  of  mtrror&  A.  strip  of  copper  becomes  amalgamated 
If  rubbed  with  a  solution  containing  mercury.  If  we  make  a  stroke  across 
a  brass  plate  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  mercury,  and  af- 
terward bend  the  plate  at  this  place,  it  will  break  as  though  it  had  been 
cut;  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  mercury  of  the  solution  at  once 
penetrates  and  combines  with  the  brass,  and  renders  it  extremely  brittle. 
Mercury,  when  brought  in  contact  with  bars  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  readily 
permeates  them  by  a  species  of  capillary  attraction;  and  by  employing  a  bar 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  we  may  gradually  raise  and  draw  off  mer- 
cury from  its  containing  vessel.  '' 

Tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  several  other  metals,  are  dissolved  by  mercury 
to  a  considerable  extent,  without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  little  attraction  for  iron,  and  on  this  account  it  is  generally  pre- 
ser\'ed  in  iron  bottles. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  when  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  placing  a 


QtTFBnojfs. — ^What  is  kyanizing  ?  How  doct*  corrosive  sublimate  act  as  a  preserva- 
tive agent?  What  la  said  of  the  nitrates  of  mercury?  What  is  vermilion?  How  is  it 
prepared  ?  What  are  th«  principal  uses  of  mercury  ?  What  are  alloys  of  mercury  termed  ? 
What  forms  the  lustrous  coating  of  mirrors?  How  does  mercury  comport  itself  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  metals  ?    Hew  may  the  presence  of  mercury  in  eolation  be  detected  ? 
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drop  of  tho  suspected  liquid  on  a  piece  of  polished  gold,  as  a  half-eagle,  and 
touching  the  metal,  through  the  Jiquid,  with  a  scrap  of  zinc,  or  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife.  The  part  touched  will  instantly  apj^ear  white,  owing,  to  the 
deposition  of  mercury  by  voltaic  action. 


SECTION    1.1. 

SILTER. 

JSquivalentj  108.     Symbol,  Ag.  (Argentum).     Specific  gravity,  10-5. 

640.  Natural  History  and  Distribution.  —  Silver  Is  Ibe- 
quently  met  with  in  the  native  state,  but  most  generally  it  is  found  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antitnohy,  ooppkir,  and 
iron.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  most  productive  sources  of  sil- 
ver ;  but  it  occurs  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  working,  in  Norway,  Sax^- 
ony,  Spain,  and  the  Hartz  mountains. 

641.  Amalgamatio  n  t — Silver  is  obtained  from  ores  free  from  lead,  as 
those  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  by  a  process  termed  AmcUgamc^nf 
which  is  founded  upea  the  ready  solubility  of  silver  and  other  metals  in  met- 
allic mercury.  The  ore  is  first  crushed  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  common 
salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red-heat  in  a  furnace.  By  this  treatment  the  silver 
obtains  chlorine  from  the  salt,  and  is  changed  from  a  sulphide  into  a  chloride. 
The  resulting  products  of  the  furnace,  consisting  of  2liloride  of  silver,  oxyds 
of  copper,  iron,  and  earthy  matters,  are  then  placed,  with  water  and  a  portion 
of  scrap-iron,  in  barrels  which  revolve  upon  their  axes,  and  the  whole  agitated 
together  for  some  time,  during  which  the  iron  reduces  the  chloride  of  silver  to 
a  state  of  metal,  and  forms  chloride  of  iron ;  a  certain  portion  of  mercury  is  then 
added,  and  the  agitaftion  continued.  The  mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  the 
copper,  and  tho  gold,  if  there  be  any,  and  combines  with  them  to  form  an 
amalgam;  which,  by  reason  of  its  great  weight  and  fluidity,  is  easily  separ- 
ated from  the  other  materials  by  washing  and  jsubsidence.  This  amalgam  is 
then  pressed  in  woolen  bags,  to  squeeze  out  the  uncombined  mercury,  and  the 
solid  portion  heated  in  a  kind  of  retort,  when  the  last  trace  of  mercury  vol- 
atilizes, and  leaves  the  silver  alloyed  with  copper  or  gold  beliind.  In  this 
state  it  is  exported  in  ingots,* 


*  This  process,  as  condaeted  in  Mexico  and  SoaUi  America  by  the  rude  miners,  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  and  is  attended  with  an  enormous  loss  of  quicksilver,  by  Tolatiliza' 
tion  and  the  formation  of  calomel,  HysCl;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  calculated  thnt 
upirards  of  six  million  cwt.  of  mercury  had  been  wasted  in  the  American  mines  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  must  be,  therefore,  apparent,  that  the  great  employment  of 
mercury  is  in  the  mining  of  silver ;  and  previous  to  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of 
the  rich  cinnabar  mines  of  California,  the  price  of  mercury  (owing  to  a  diminished  sup- 
ply from  the  mines  in  Spain  and  Austria)  had  risen  so  high,  that  many  of  the  richest  sil- 
ver-mines of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 

Qnxsnows. — ^What  is  said  of  the  natural  condition  of  silver  ?  Where  are  its  prindpsl 
mines  ?    How  is  tUlver  obtained  *frem  its  ores  by  amalgamation  ? 
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642.  LiqnatiOB . — Silver  contauiing  a  large  X)eroentage  of  copper  is  sep- 
arated from  this  metal  by.  what  is  ^led  the  process  of  LiquaU(m:  this  con- 
sists in  melting  the  two  metals  with  a  large  proportion'  of  lead,  and  cooling 
the  mixture  suddenly  in  the  form  of  cakes  j  thes^are  then  exposed,  on  an  in- 
clined hearth,  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead,  but  not  the  copper, 
when  the  former  metal  runs  off,  and  carries  all  the  silver  with  it,  leaving  the 
solid  copper  behind. 

643.  Capellation  — Silver  is  parted  from  lead  by  a  process  termed 
Cupdlation.  It  consists  in  exposing  the  mass,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  red- 
heat,  upoA  the  hearth  of  a  shallow  furnace,  while  a  current  of  air  is  caused  to 
piay  upon  its  surface ;  the  lead  rapidly  oxydizes,  and  is  converted  into  lith- 
arg^y  which,  in  turn,  melts  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  metallic  silver  unoxyd- 
teed,  and  in  a  nearly  pure  state  {rejiaied  sUver).  The  hearth  upon  which  this 
operation  is  conducted,  is  called  a  cupel^  and  is  formed  by  molding  pulverized 
bone  ashes  into  the  shape  of  an  ovaL  shallow  basin. 
In  order  to  render  the  silver  thus  obtained  still  purer  mm 
(fine  silver)^  it  is  again  fused  under  the  same  circum- 
st^ces  in  small  cupels  (Fi^;.  202) ;  by  which,  the  last 
remaining  traces  of  lead,  and  all  other  metallic  impur- 
ities, except  gold,  arj  converted  into  oxyds,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  bone-aslu 

644.  Properties . — Silver  has  the  clearest  white  color  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  malleable  and  ductile  in  a''  high  degree,  and  in  hardness  is  intermediate 
between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red-heat,  1873^  F.,  expand- 
ing forcibly  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  and  is  not  oxydized  by  exposure, 
at  any  temperature,  to  either  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere.  Pure  silver,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  mechanically  absorbing  oxygen, 
when  melted,  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  volume.  This  oxygen  is  again 
disengaged  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
borescent appearance  often  noticed  on  the  surface  of  masses  of  silver.  Silver 
has  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur ;  and  when  exposed  to  air  contaming  very 
minute  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  soon  be- 
comes superficially  blackened  or  tarnished,  from  the  formation  of  a  thin  film 
of  sulphide  upon  its  surface.* 

The  best  solvent  of  silver  is  nitric  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  metal  with 
great  rapidity;  if  the  silver  contains  any  gold,  it  will  be  left  undissolved  as  a 
dark  powder.  Solution  of  silver  coin  in  nitric  acid  appears  of  a  bluish-green 
color,  from  the  copper  it  contains.  IJydrochloric  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  silver, 
and  sulphuric  acid  only  when  hoi 

*  The  air  of  large  towns  or  cities,  and  the  air  of  rooms  in  which  mineral  coal  or  coal- 
gas  is  burnt,  always  contains  sufficient  of  the  gaseous  oompoands  of  sulphur  to  gradually 
tarnish  stiver. 

QUBSTioirs. — How  is  silver  obtained  by  amalgamation  freed  from  copper?  .What  is  this 
process  termed  ?  How  is  silver  freed  from  lead  f  Wh&t  is  a  cupel  ?  What  are  the  propk< 
erties  of  silver  f  What  are  the  relations  of  fused  silver  and  oxygen  ?  What  of  silvar  and 
sulphur  r    What  are  the  solvents  of  silver  ? 
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645.  Oxyd»  of  Silver . — Silver  forms  three  oxyda — ^th©  suboxyd, 
AgsO ;  the  protoxyd,  AgO ;  and  a  peroxyd,  AgO^. 

646.  Protoxyd  of  SHvcris  the  only  oxyd  which  forms  permanent 
salts,  and^may  bo  procured  by  adding  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  blade  powder, 
soluble  in  ammonia^  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  Its  solution  'in 
cyanide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  silver  solution  used  in  electro-plating. 
Oxyd  of  silver  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  red  heal^  and  to  fiomo 
extent  also  by  the  action  of  solar  light. 

647.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgO,N  Os.— This  is  the  most  teportant 
of  the  salts  of  silver,  and  maybe  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent, 
tabular  crystals,  by.  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  drj-ness.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  fused  and  cast  into  slender  sticks,  they  constitute  the  hinar  caustic  of 
the  surgeon.* 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  perfectly  pure,  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action 
of  light,  but  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  it  blackens 
rapidly.  Stains  thus  produced  by  it  can  not  be  removed  by  washing  wi^h 
soap  and  water ;  hence  nitrate  of  silver  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  hair-dyes,  and  the  indelible  inks  used  for  marking  linen. 
Ivory,  marble,  and  other  bodies,  may  bo  stained  .a  permanent  black  by  soak- 
ing in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  then  exposing  to  the_direct  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  black  coloring  matter  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  silver  in 
a  state  of  fine  division,  and  by  others  to  be  a  suboxyd  of  silver.  It  may  bo 
removed  from  the  hands,  or  from  linen,  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  iodide  bf  potassium,  or  more  easily  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  is  sometimes  given  as  a  medicine ;  if  the  administration  of  it 
is  long  continued,  a  portion  of  the  sQver  in  combination  tends  to  find  its  way- 
out  of  the  system  at  the  surface  of  the  body;  but  becoming  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  it  imparts 
to  all  those  portions  of  the  body  exposed  to  light  a  singular  blue  or  lead-gray 
color.  This  color,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  formed  below  the  ooter 
skin  (or  cuticle),  is  perfectly  indelible,  f 


*  The  corrosive  povcr  of  lunar  caustic  is  not  the  result  of  any  Specific  aiction  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  but  of  the  nitric  acid,  vhich  is  liberated  by  the  deoomposltioa  of  the 
salt  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 

t  A  most  singular  case  of  this  discoloration  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  since  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  person  of  an  itinerant  book-agent,  who  was  familiarly  called  the 
"  blue  man."  The  color  of  this  person,  owing  to  an  injudicious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  was  generally  of  a  dark,  dull  blue,  varying  to  brown  with  s&ades 
of  green.  * 

Questions What  oxyds  of  silver  are  there  ?    What  is  the  principal  oxyd  ?    How  is 

it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  ?  What  is  lu- 
nar caustic  ?  What  action  has  light  upon  this  salt  ?  Into  what  articles  does  it  enter  as  an 
essential  ingredient?  How  may  nitrate  of  silver  stains  be  removed?  What  sometimes 
Happens  when  nitrate  ot  silver  is  taken  mto  the  system  t 
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Whea  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  introdaced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  • 
silver,  it  soon  becomesincrusted  with  arborescent  crystals  of  the  metal  The 
introduction  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  also  precipitates 
the  metal  in  beautiful  tree-like  forms  which  are  called  arbor  DiancB.  Metallic 
copper  at  once  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  copper. 

648.  Chloride  of  Silver,  AgCl. — ^This  compound  appears  as  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  solution  of  any  chlo- 
ride (as  common  salt)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver.  Its  formation,  xmder 
these  circumstances,  constitutes  a  mQst  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  silver 
in  solution,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  so  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  that  a 
miUionth  part  of  it  will  occasion  a  cloudiness  of  the  solution.  It  is,  however, 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when  exposed  to  the  light,  quickly  assumes 
a  violet  color.  Chloride  Y)f  silver,  kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
probably  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  all  sea-water.  MM.  Malagutti  and 
Burocher,  eminent  French  chemists,  have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
experiments,  that  each  cubic  mile  of  sea-water  contains  lOf  lbs.  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

649.  U  K  e  R  • — ^Pux!6  silver,  by  reason  of  its  softness,  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  arts ;  but  for  coin,  i^ate,  etc.,  it  is  always  alloyed  with  a  propor- 
tion of  copper,  which  greatly  increases  its  hardness  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  whiteness,  and  thus  renders  it  less  Uable  to  be  worn  by  use. 
The  amount  of  copper  that  may  be  alloyed  with  silver  for  the  manu&cture  of 
coin  is  always  regulated  by  government  In  G-reat  Britain,  standard  silver 
is  composed  of  II  parts  of  silver  and  I  of  copper;  in  the  United  States,  all 
gold  and  silver  coin  consists  of  nine  tenths  pure  metal  and  one  tenth  alloy. 
In  England  and  France,  the  government  also  regulates  the  purity  of  sUver 
used  for  the  manu&cture  of  plate ;  in  the  United  States  the  manu&cturer 
alloys  his  silver  at  discretion. 

^ver  is  frequently  employed  to  give  a  coatmg  to  less  expensive  metals. 

Plating  on  copper  is  effected  by  laying  a  strip  of  silver  upon  a  bar  of  cop- 
per, and  uniting  the  two  metals  (without  solder)  by  hanmiering  and  rolling 
at  a  temperature  just  below  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  The  compound  ingot  is 
then  rolled  to  the  required  degree  of  tenuity.  SUvecingj  or  covering  the  sur- 
face of  brass  or  copper  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver,  may  be  effected  by  first 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  surface  to  be  silvered  by  momentary  immersion  in 
nitric  add,  and  then  rubbing,  with  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  (100  parts), 
chloride  of  silver  (10  parts),  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1  part) ;  the  surface  is 
afterwards  poUshed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  thermometer  scales  are  silvered. 
A  peculiar  blanched  or  "  (fccKf '  appearance  may  be  given  to  articles  manufec- 
tured  from  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cqpper,  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
~- »  

QnESTioTTB. — ^Wh&t  is  said  of  chloride  of  silver  f  What  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sil- 
ver in  solution  ?  Does  silver  exist  in  sea-water  ?  In  what  state  is  silver  used  in  the  arts  f 
What  is  standard  silver  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ?  How  is  plating  effected  f 
How  may  articles  be  silvered  ?    What  is  dead  i^ver  J 
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salphate  of  potash ;  the  acid  of  which  dissolves  out  the  copper  from  the  mtr- 
lace,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  silver  isolated. 

650.  Silvering  of  Glass . — Certain  organic  substances,  such  as  oil 
of  cassia,  oil  of  cloves,  or  solution  of  grape-sugar,  possess  the  property,  whea 
added  to  certain  salts  of  silver  in  solution,  of  precipitating  the  silver  in  the 
state  of  bright,  lustrous  metal.  This  principle  has  been  recently  applied  to 
tlie  silvering  of  glass ;  and  many  articles  of  great  beauty,  such  as  mirrors, 
glass-globes^  vases,  door-knobs,  etc.,  are  now  coated  in  this  manner.* 

•      SECTION    III. 

GOLD. 

Equivalent,  98't.     Symholj  Au.  (Aurum).     Specific  gravity,  19.2, 

651.  Natural  History  and  Distribution . — Gold  is  always 
ibund  native  or  in  the  metallic  state ;  generally  in  the  form  of  thin  scales  or 

grains,  sometimes  as  large,  nodular  masses,  f  and  some- 
times m  crystals;  the  last  being  al- 
ways modifications  of  the  cube,  or 
octohedron.  (See  Figs.  203  and  204.) 
Native  gold  is  always  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  is  often  associated  with  sfnall 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  copper, 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  rarely 
with  tellurium.  No  regular  veins  of 
gold  are  met  with  (what  are  called  veins  of  gold  being 
merely  veins  of  quartz  containing  disseminated  metallic  particles).  It  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  most  ancient  rocks,  or  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers. 
As  gold  is  found  naturally  in  a  metallic  stale,  the  operations  for  obtaining  it 
are  almost  purely  mechanical,  as  washing,  etc.  When*  the  gold  is  very  finely 
divided  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  or  other  metals,  it  is  separated  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  similar  to  that  already  described  for  obtaining  silver. 
(See  §  641.) 


Fig.  203. 


Fig.  204. 


*  A  composition  for  silvering  glass  may  be  prepared  as  foUlMrs  :-nMix  80  grains  aqaa 
ammonia,  60  nitrate  of  silver  (crystals),  90  spirits  of  wine,  and  80  of  water.  When  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  completely  dissolved,  filter  the  liquid  and  add  15  grains  of  grape  sugar 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  li  ounces  of  water  and  1^  ounces  spirits  of  wine.  For  silvering 
a  glass,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  this  solution  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  a  space  of  two  or 
three  days ;  but  by  heating  the  mixture,  the  effect  may  be  produced  rapidly. 

t  A  mass  of  gold  once  found  in  North  Carolina  weighed  28  pounds ;  a  mass  found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  has  a  weight  of 
nearly  80  pounds.  Masses,  however,  of  larger  size,  mingled  with  quartz;  have  been  since 
found  in  both  California  an4  Australia. 


QuKflTioNB. — How  may  glass  be  silvered  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of 
gold?  What  metals  usually  occur  associated  with  it?  How  is  gold  obtained  from  the 
earth? 
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652.  Properties . — Gold  possesses  a  characteristic  yellow  color  and  a 
high  metallic  luster.  It  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  and  msiy  be 
beaten  into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  1-200, 000th  of  an  inch  in  thiclmess. 
It  also  posse!|3ses  a  high  degree  of  tenacity.  When  pure,  gold  is  nearly  as 
soft  as  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  20I6<'  F.,  and  can  not  be  advan- 
tageously  employed  for  castings,  as  it  shrinks  greatly  in  solidifying.  Gold 
does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen  at  any  temperature ;  none  of  the  sim- 
ple acids,  with  the  exception  of  the  selenic,  have  any  effect  upon  it ;  neither 
has  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Chlorine  and  bromine  attack  it  easily, 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  any  solution  that  liberates  chlorine.  The  most  usual 
solvent  of  gold  is  aqita  regia.     (See  §  361.) 

653.  Compounds  of  Gold . — ^Tliere  are  two  oxyds  of  gold,  a  prot- 
oxyd,  AuO,  and  a  peroxyd,  or  auric  acid,  AiiOj.  Both  are  unstable  com- 
pounds, and  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light.  With  chlorine,  also, 
gold  unites  in  two  proportions  to  form  a  protochloride,  AuCl,  and  a  perchlo- 
ride,  AuCR  The  last  is  the  most  important  compound  of  gold,  and  is  always 
produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 

By  cautiously  evaporatfng  the  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  perchloride 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  a  solution  of  crystallized  chloride  of  gold  be  applied  to  the  skin,  or 
any  other  organic  substance,  it  imparts  to  it,  on  drying,  a  purple-colored  stain. 
If  a  few  drops  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  most 
beautiful  purple  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  known,  as  the  purple  of  Cos- 
sius.  This  compound  of  gold  and  tin  is  extensively  used  in  enamel  and  por- 
celain painting,  and  also  for  imparting  to  glass  a  rich  rose  or  purple  color. 

Polished  steel  dipped  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  decom- 
poses it,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  coat  of  metallic  gold :  delicate  cutting 
instruments  are  gilt  in  this  way.  Silk  ribbons  maybe  also  gilt  by  moistening 
them  with  this  solution,  and  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  hydrc^en,  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  produces  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate,  aurate  of  ammonia,  or  fulminaiing  gold;  this  compound 
explodes  at  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  friction. 

654.  Industrial  Uses  of  Oold  . — Gold  intended  for  coin  and  most 
other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  or  cop- 
per, in  order  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability.  Gold  for  coinage  is 
usually  alloyed  with  copper  to  the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  qnantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  a  given  mass  is  expressed  by  the 
word  carat,  used  in  reference  to  a  certain  standard  number ;  which  number  in 
the  United  States  is  24.     Thus,  perfectly  pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  carats 


Questions. — What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold  ?  What  is  said  of  its  rela- 
UoDS  to  oxfgen  ?  What  of  its  solubility  ?  What  are  the  principal  compoands  of  gold  ? 
How  is  perchloride  of  gold  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  *■''  purple 
of  €^u»iu8?**  How  is  steel  gilded?  What  is  fulminating  gold?  In  what  condition  if 
gold  nsed  in  the  arts  ?    How  is  the  parity  of  gold  expressed  ? 

17* 
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fine ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  spoken  of  aa  18  carats  fine,  it  is  nnder- 
Btood  that  the  mass  consists  of  18  parts  (three  fourths)  ^old,  and  6  parts  (one 
fourth)  alloy. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  pure  gold  or  silver  in  a  given  mass  of 
metal,  is  called  assaying  ;  and  as  the  value  of  all  the  various  gold  and  silver 
coins  in  the  world  is  regulated  by  the  operation,  the  various  processes  con- 
tained in  this  department  of  chemistry  have  been  earned  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

655.  Preparation  of  Fine  Gold  .—The  process  of  obtaining  fine 
gold,  or  of  separating  gold  from  its  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  depends  upon 
the  solubility  of  silver  and  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  perfect  insolubility  of 
gold  in  the  same  liquid.  In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  the  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  silver  should  amount  to  at  least  three  times  the  weight  of 
gold,  or  otherwise  portions  of  silver  will  be  mechanically  protected  from  tho 
action  of  the  acid,  and  the  separation  be  incomplete.  Ifj  therefore,  the  alloy 
be  foimd  to  contain  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gold,  sufficient 
sUver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to  this  proportion;  and  hence  this  method *of  part- 
ing the  metals  is  known  in  assaying  as  qtiartation.  The  gold  remaining  un- 
dissolved in  the  acid  is  collected  and  melted  into  ingots,  while  the  silver  is 
separated  from  the  copper  in  solution  by  precipitation  with  common  salt  as  a 
chloride,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  contact,  with  metallic  zinc.  The  sepa- 
ration of  gold  from  its  alloys  may  also  be  efifected  by  boiling  the  gold  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  the  copper,  but  leaves'  the  gold 
unchanged. 

When  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  perchlorido 
of  gold,  metallic  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder,  which, 
when  diffused  in  water  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  appears  green ;  tho 
gold  thils  obtained  is  perfectly  pure,  and  appears  dark,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme subdivision.    When  rubbed  and  pressed,  it  regains  its  characteristic  color. 

656.  Gold  Leaf  is  manufactured  by  first  forging  tho  gold  into  plates, 
and  rolling  them  into  thin  ribbons  by  means  of  steel  rollers.  The  ribbon  is 
then  divided  into  small  squares,  which  are  placed  between  leaves  or  sheets  of 
gold-beaters'  skin  (a  thin  membraneous  substance  obtained  from  the  intestines 
of  animals),  and  the  whole  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer.  As  the  gold  ex- 
pands, it  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  required  thinness  of  leaf  is  ob- 
tained. 

*>■'  The  ccMnmercial  value  of  pure  silver  is  about  $16  per  pound ;  a  dollar  coin 
weighs  an  ounce  troy.  The  value  of  fine  gold  is  about  fifteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver,  an  ounce  being  worth  fi>Dm  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars. 

Bullion  is  the  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver  reduced  from  the  ore,  but  not 
yet  manufactured ;  at  the  mint  it  means  all  gold  and  silver'suitable  for  coin- 
age. 

QuxsTiOKS. — ^What  is  meant  hj  gold  IS  carats  fine  f  What  is  assaying  ?  How  is  gold 
parted  from  its  alloys  ?  What  is  understood  by  qoartatlon?  How  may  broim  metaUio 
g^ld  he  obtained  ?  How  is  gold  leaf  manufactured  ?  What  is  the  oomparatiye  T«la«  of 
silver  and  gold  ?    What  is  bullion  ? 
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SECTION    IV. 

PLi-TIirUM,   PALLADIUM,  RHODIUM,  BUTHENIUM,   OSMIUM,  IRIDIUM. 

65 1.  Platinum  • — Equivalent,  DS-T. ;  Syrribol,,  Pt ;  Specific  gravity,  21*6. 
-^Platinum  (little  silver)  is  not  an  abundant  metal,  and  is  always  foand  na- 
tive, usually  in  the  form  of  small  flattened  grains,  but  sometimes  in  nodular 
masses  of  considerable  size.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  imbedded  in  rock, 
but  is  always  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits  (sand,  eta)  by  washing.  The 
principal  localities  which  fumisli  platinum  are  situated  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  Russia,  in  Brazil,  and  Borneo.  It  was  first 
recognized  as  a  distinct  metal  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1*749). 

658.  Properties . — -Platinum  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  intermediate  in 
hardness  between  copper  and  iron;  it  exceeds  in  tenacity  all  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  copper,  and  is  only  inferior  in  ductility  to  gold  and  silver.  It 
may  also  be  beaten  into  thin  laminss  like  gold  lea^  and  at  a  white-heat  may 
be  welded  like  iron.  The  most  valuable  property,  however,  of  platinum,  is  its 
infusibility,  which  is  so  great  that  it  resists  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind 
furnace,  and  only  yields  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe, 
or  the  voltaic  battery.  It  alloys  readily  with  lead,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals ;  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  much  more  fusible  than  pure 
platinum.  Care,  therefore,  most  be  taken  in  using  platinum  crudbles,  not  to 
heat  in  them  oxyds  of  fusible  and  easily-reduced  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
etc. ;  since,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd,  the  crucible  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  fusible  alloy. 

Platinum  does  not  oxydize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  none  of  the 
simple  acids  have  an  effect  upon  it.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  but  less  readily 
than  gold ;  and  it  is  also  corroded  by  heating  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
caustic  alkaUes,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 

The  greal;^.  infusibility  of  platinum,  and  its  power  of  resisting  chemical 
agents,  give  it  a  high  value  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powerful  acids,  and  in  chemical  analysis.  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  by  dentists  for  the  setting  of  artificial  teeth,*  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  bushing  of  the  touch-holes  of  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Russia  some  years  since  to  employ  platinum  for  coinage,  but  it  was 
.  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  experiment  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
value  of  crude  platinum  is  about  half  that  of  gold ;  but  in  its  manu£u)tured 
state  it  sells  for  from  $18  to  $20  per  ounce. 
The  process  employed  for  working  it  depends  upon  its  property  of  welding 

*  The  value  of  the  platlnnm  annually  required  for  thiB  purpose  at  the  present  time  in 
tide  eonntry,  is  estimated  at  $15(^)00. 

QxnesTioys.— How  is  platinum  found  in  nature?  What  are  its  principal  localities? 
When  was  it  discovered  ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  platinum  ?  What  is  said 
ofitainftisibility?  What  of  itsaUoys?  What  of  its  solubility  ?  What  are  its  industrial 
t  ?    How  is  it  ihanu&etnred  ? 
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at  high  temperatures.  The  crude  grains  are  first  purified  by  dissolving  in 
aqua  regia  and  precipitating  as  chloride  of  platinum,  which  is  subsequently  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state  by  heat.  It  is  then,  in  connection  with  scrap  pla- 
tinum, fused  into  little  ingots  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  these  are 
subsequently  welded  and  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets.  The  working  of  it  was 
formerly  confined  wholly  to  France,  but  within  a  few  years  past  it  has  been- 
introduced  somewhat  extensively  as  a  business  in  this  country. 

Platinum  exists  in  two  states  of  minute  subdivision,  viz.,  as  spongy  pkUirmnj 
Q,nd  platinum  black.  The  properties  and  preparation  of  spongy  platinum  have 
.been  already  described  (§§  48,  296).  Platinum  black  is  the  metal  in  a  state 
of  such  fine  subdivision,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  soot  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  slowly  heating  to  212*^  F.,  with  frequent  agitation,  a  solution  of  - 
chloride  of  platinum,  to  which  an  excess  of  cai'bonate  of  soda  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  have  been  added.  The  precipitated  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  dried.  Platinum  black  possesses  the  power,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  spongy  platinum,  of  condensing  gases,  and  oxydizing  alcohol  and 
ether  (§  469). 

659.  Platinum  forms  two  oxyds,  PtO  and  PtOf,  and  two  chlorides,  PtCl 
and  PtCls.  The  last  named  compound,  the  bi-chloride  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  important  soluble  salt  of  platinum,  and  is  always  formed  when  platinum 
is  digested  in  aqua  regia  Its  crystals,  obtained  by  evaporating  its  acid  solu- 
tion, form  with  water  a  rich  orange-colored  liquid,  which  is  much  valued  in 
chemistry  as  the  only  reagent  whicli  precipitates  potassa  from  its  solutions. 

^660.  Palladium,  Rhodium,  Ruthenium,  Osmium,  and 
Iridium. — These  metals  are  found  only  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  and  usually  occur  associated  with  pla- 
tinum, which  metal  they  resemble  generally  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

PaUadium  is  a  white  metal,  more  brilliant  than  platinum,  very  infusible, 
malleable,  and  ductile.  Its  hardness,  whiteness,  and  inalterability  would  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  arts  if  it  couIq  ^e  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Great  Britain  award  a  medal  of 
palladium  for  eminent  discoveries  in  this  department  of  science.  Iridium  is 
found  alloyed  with  osmium,  very  often  in  CaJifomia  gold,  forming  the  mineral 
iridosmine,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  alloys.  Iridium  is  a  white,  hard, 
brittle  metal,  mora  infusible  than  platinum,  and  one  ofthe  heaviest  of  the  metals, 
being  nearly  22  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  forming  the  tips  of  gold  pens. 

Questions.  .^In  what  tiro  states  of  subdivision  does  metallic  platinnm  exist  ?    Give  Iho 
properties  of  spongy  platinnm.     How  is  platinum  blacK  prepared?    What  compounds- 
does  platinum  form  ?    What  is  its  most  soluble  salt?    For  what  reaction  is  bi- chloride  of 
platinum  distinguished  ?    What  is  said  of  the  other  metals  induded  in  the  group  of  noble- 
metals  ?    What  of  palladium  ?    What  of  iridium  ? 
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CHAPTER     Xy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

6B1.  V hot O^rn^hj^Ught-draioing)  is  the  art  of  drawing, 
or  producing  pictures,  or  copies  of  objects,  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  certain  chemical  preparations. 

The  whole  art  is  based  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  chemical  element 
of  the  solar  ray  is  capable  of  blackening  or  discoloring  certain  compound  sub- 
stances exposed  to  its  influence,  the  principal  of  which  are  various  salts  of 
silver.*  This  fact  has  bfeen  long  known  and  recognized,  and  as  far  back  as 
1802,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  succeeded  in  obtaining  images  upon  paper  or 
white  leather  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  exposure  in  a  camera  ob- 
ficura ; — the  parts  of  the  surfece  subjected  to  a  strong  light  being  blackened, 
while  those  in  the  shadow,  which  were  unacted  upon,  remained  white.  It  was 
found,  however,  impossible  to  arrest  the  action  thus  generated,  and  the  image 
formed  soon  disappeared  by  a  continuous  darkening  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been  next  taken  up  by  M.  Niepce,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Chalons,  who  ascertained,  in  1823,  that  when  a  surface  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  bitumen,  known  as  "Jew's  pitch,"  was  exposed  in  a  camera^ 
that  the  parts  strongly  acted  upon  by  light  became  insoluble  in  oil  of  laven- 
der, while  those  unacted  upon,  or  influenced  by  weaker  rays,  retained  their 
fiplubility  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  could  consequently  be  dissolved  off, — 
thus  forming  an  imperfect  picture.  This,  and  other  interesting  facts,  Niepce 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1827,  but  they  attracted  liltle 
attention,  and  in  1829  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  French  artist  by  the 
name  of  Daguerre  (who  was  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  same  subject), 
for  the  future  joint  prosecution  of  theu*  investigations.  Niepce  died  in  1833, 
but  Daguerre  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1839  first  exhibited,  as  the 
result  of  his  labors,  the  pictures  since  called  in  his  honor  Daguerreotypes. 
His  process  was  at  first  kept  secret,  but  was  soon  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  and  made  known  to  the  world — a  pension  of  6,000  francs  being 
awarded  to  Daguerre,  and  one  of  4,000  to  the  son  of  Niepc4  It  is  also  a 
very  singular  fact,  that  substantially  the  same  results  made  known  by 
Daguerre,  were  also  discovered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Talbot,  an 


*  The  inflnence  of  light  in  producing  the  coloration  of  friii-t  maybe  very  prettily  illus- 
trated by  pasting  letters  cut  in  paper  upon  the  surface  of  a  ripening  peach  exposed  to  the 
sun.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  characters  will  be  found,  on  removing  the  paper, 
to  be  distinctly  marked  in  white,  on  a  red,  or  yellow  ground. 

QuESTiOTTS. — What  is  photography?  Upon  what  does  the  art  depend?  What  were 
some  of  the  earliest  photographic  experiments?  What  were  Niepc6*s  experiments? 
Under  what  circumstances  was  the  daguerreotype  process- discovered  and  made  known? 


I 
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Eogiiab  gentleinaD,  who  bad  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  light  for  a  number  of  years  previoua. 

662.  Daguerreotype  Process,— The  eosential  features  of  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  discovered  by  Daguerre  and  now  practised,  are  as 
follows :  a  highly-polished  tablet  of  silver  (copper-plated)  is  selected  as  the 
ba^  of  the  picture,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine.  The  iodme  rapidly 
attacks  the  sUver,  and  forms  over  its  sur&ce  a  tHn  yellow  film  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  that  it  is  almost 
instantly  decomposed  by  it*  The  plate  thus  prepared,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  light,  is  then  exposed  to  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  of 
a  camera  obscura.  Relatively  the  quantity  of  the  light-producing  principle, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  principle  reflected  from  any  object  are  the 
same;  therefore,  as  the  light,  and  shadows  of  the  Ijuninous  image  vary,  so 
will  the  power  of  producing  change  upon  the  plate  vary,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  production  of  a  picture  which  will  be  a  faithful  copy  of  nature,  with 
reversed  lights  and  shadows;  the  lights  darkening  the  plate,  while  the 
shadows  preserve  it  white,  or  unaltered.  The  time  required  for  producing^ 
the  impression  may  vary  &om  1  to  60  seconds,  according  to  the  brightness  or 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  time  of  day. 

If  the  picture  thus  formed  were  left  without  further  care,  it  would  soon 
fade  away,  and  no  trace  of  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  In 
practice,  the  plate  is  not  exposed  to  the  Influence  of  light  sufficiently  long  to 
form  upon' its  surface  an  image  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  picture  is  developed, 
or  brought  out  and  rendered  permanent,  by  exposure  to  the  *vapor  of  mer- 
cury. This  metal,  in  a  state  of  veiy  fine  division,  is  condensed  upon  and  ad- 
heres to  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected 
by  the  light  "Where  the  shadows  are  deep,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  where  the  lights  are  strong,  the  metallic  dust  is  deposited  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  This  deposition  of  mercury  essentially  completes  and 
fixes  the  picture.  .    - 

The  reason  why  the  vapor  of  mercury  attaches  itself  only  to  those  portions 
of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  the  chemical  influence  of  light  is  not 
definitely  known :  in  all  probability,  we  have  involved  the  action  of  several 
forces.  It  Is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  surface  should  be  chemically  pro- 
pared  to  exhibit  these  results.  A  polished  plate  of  metal,  a  piece  of  marble, 
of  glass,  or  even  wood,  when  ^  partially  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  will, 
when  breathed  upon,  or  presented  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapor,  show  that 
a  disturbance  has  been  produced  upon  the  portions  which  were  illuminated ; 
whereas  no  change  can  be  detected  upon  the  parts  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to -remove  from  the  plate  any  iodide  of- 
silver  which  may  remain  unacted  upon,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  change 

*  Bromine  forms  a  coating  even  more  sensitlye  than  iodine,  and  is  noweztensiveljusfsd 
in  its  place. 

QtncsTioirs.— What  is  the  first  step  of  this  process  ?    What  the  second  ?    Why  does  the 
▼apor  of  mercury  develop  the  picture  ?    What  is  the  concluding  part  of  .the  process  f 
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on  exposing  the  plate  to  light  This  la  effected  by  dipping  the  plate  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  off  all  the  remaining  sen- 
sitive coating.  The  plate  is  protected  to  some  extent  from  mechanical  in- 
jury, and  a  richer  and  warmer  effect  given  to  the  picture,  by  covering  it  with 
a  very  delicate  film  of  reduced  gold.  Tliis  is  accomplished,  by  dipping  the  plate 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  ^ 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  operation  of  light  npon 
ity  s&  that  it  admits  of  being  copied  by  the  process  of  electpotyping. 

663.  Paper  Photographs  . — The  plan  of  obtaining  permanent  pho- 
tographic images  upon  paper  was  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Talbot  of  En- 
gland in  1839.  The  process  first  followed  consisted  in  soaking  ordinary 
writing-paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  when  dry  wasliing  it 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  operation  was 
performed  by  candle-light,  and  the  paper  dried  by  a  fire.  The  sheet  thus 
prepared,  when  laid  under  an  engraving  or  leaf,  and  exposed  to  difiiised 
daylight  for  a  period  of  about  half  an  hour,  receives  a  &ir  impression,  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  reversed.*  The  picture  thus  formed  is  preserved 
from  further  change  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt. 

664.  Talbotype . — ^In  1841,  Mr.  Talbot  invented  the  process  known  as 
the  Talbotype,  or  Calotype,  which  is  essentially  the  plan  at  present  followed 
in  obtaining  photographs  on  paper  by  the  camera.  Tiie  paper  (smooth  writ- 
ing-paper) is  first  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  a  surface  of  iodide 
of  silver  upon  paper  is  prepared,  which  is  not  of  itself  sensitive  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light.!  These  operations  may  be  conducted  in  diffused  daylight,  and 
a  stock  of  paper  may  be  prepared  at  once  and  kept  for  use.  In  order  to 
render  the  paper  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  exposed 
in  the  camera.  Unless  the  light  is  very  strong,  the  paper  when  withdrawn 
exhibits  no  imagc^or  a  mere  outline,  but  the  compound  has  undergone  a 
very  remarkable  change ;  for  if  the  blank  sheet  be  washed  over  with  the 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  gently 
warmed,  an  image  appears  with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity,  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  image  in  this  process  appears  to  be  due  to  the  reducing 
agency  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  acts  more  rapidly  upon  those  portions  of  the 
surface  which  have  been  most  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  The  dor- 
mant picture  may  be  developed  many  hours,  or  even  days  aftei"  it  has  been 
produced,  provided  the  paper  be  kept  in  the  dark.  It  seems  as  though  the 
Hght,  without  actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  the  sil- 
ver salt  upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  predisposes  to  decomposition  when  acted  upon  by  a  ro- 

QUE8TION8. — ^Whafe  mM  the  original  process  for  obtaining  paper  photographs  1    Describe 
the  Talbotype. 
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ducicg  agent  like  gallic  add.  The  picture  is  preserved  in  this  instance,  as 
in  most  others,  from  future  change,  by  dissolving  off  the  exciting  agents  by 
solutioDS  of  the  hyposulphites. — ^Millur. 

As  silver  tablets  are  expensive,  and  paper  somewhat  unreliable,  glass 
coated  with  a  sensitive  substance  has  been  extensively  iutroduced  as  a  ma- 
terial for  receiving  the  photographic  images.  Glass  is  chiefly  prepared  for 
this  purpose  in  two  ways ;  by  coating  it  with  a  thin^m  of  albumen  containing 
iodide  of  potassium  (the  albumen  process) ;  or  by  coating  it  with  collodion,  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium  (the  collodion  process).*  The  surfaces  thus  formed, 
when  dried  and  washed  with  a  compound  of  silver,  are  ready  for  exposure 
'in  the  camera.  The  collodion  film  can  be  rendered  so  sensitive  lo  iight>  that 
a  perfect  picture  can  bo  formed  upon  it  by  an  exposure  continuing  for  leas 
than  one  second  of  time.  In  what  are  called  ambrotypes,  the  picture  is  first 
formed  upon  a  film  of  collodion  and  "then  varnished  with  a  solution  of  bal- 
sam, which  is  thought  to  render  the  image  more  distinct. 

Although  the  agents  indicated  are  the  ones  chiefly  employed  in  phot- 
ography, recent  researches  have  shown  that  nature  abounds  in  materials  sus- 
ceptible of  photographic  action.  Preparations  of  gold,  platinum,  mercury, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  lead,  potash,  etc.,  have  been  found  more 
or  less  sensitive,  and  capable  of  producing  pictures  of  beauty  and  distinctive 
character.  The  juices  of  many  plants  and  flowers  have  also  been  put  into 
requisition,  and  papers  impregnated  with  them  have  been  made  to  receive 
delicate,  though  in  most  cases,  fugitive  images.f  Attempts  have  also  been 
*  made,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to  cause  the  light  not  only  to 
draw,  but  also  to  engrave  the  image  upon  a  prepared  basis,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  surface  may  be  used  for  printing. 

665.  Photographs  in  Colors . — All  attempts  to  produce  photo- 
graphs in  their  natural  colors  have  as  yet  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful, 
although  a  partial  success  has,  in  some  instances,  been  attained  to.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rays  by  which  photographic  effects  are  produced  are  da/rk 
rays,  entirely  distinct  from  tho  rays  constituting  color,  would  appear,  apri&H^ 
unfavorable  to  a  successful  result. 


*  Albumen  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  \ij  beating  up  the  vhlte  of  eggs  with  iodide  of 
potasBium.  Collodion  mixture  is  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether,  and  adding 
iodide  of  potassium.  ^ 

t  The  terms  which  have  been  applied  to  designate  the  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of 
various  materials  are  very  numerous.    Thus  we  have  the  Chrytntiipe^  in  which  salts  of . 
iron  and  gold  are  used ;  Cyemotype^  in  which  impressions  are  produced  by  salts  of  iron,  ia 
conjunction  with  those  of  cyanogen ;  Anthotype^  in  which  Juices  of  the  poppy,  rose,  etc., 
arc  employed,  and  many  others. 


QuESTiONB. — ^What  materials  have  been  substituted  as  a  basis  for  photographic  action  in 
place  of  silver  and  glass?  What  are  the  albumen  and  collodion  processen?  What  is  an 
ambrotjipe  1  Is  photographic  action  restricted  to  a  few  substances?  Illustrate  this  fact. 
What  is  said  of  photographs  in  colors  ? 


ORGANJC   CHEMISTRY. 


Organic  Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  chemical  nature  and  relations  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  d^ived,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  organized  beings, — ^animal  or  vegetable. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

NATURE     or     ORGANIC     BODIES. 

666.  Composition  of  Organic  Substances  —  The  number 
of  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organic  substances  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  great  bulk  of  all  of  them  being  made  up  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  which  are  generally  associ  ted  extremely 
small  qoaiitities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  a  few  other  elements.  The 
infinite  differences  of  appearance  and  properties  which  organic  substances 
manifest,  is  due  either  to  a  variation  in  the  number  of  the  combining  atoms 
of  iheir  constituent  elements,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  grouping  or  arrangeftient 
of  the  constituent  atoms  as  respects  each  other. 

Thus,  for  example,  vinegar  diflfers  from  alcohol  only  in  containing  a  little 
mord  oxygen  and  a  little  less  hydrogen,  while  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  change  of  properties,  which  is  occasioned  by  this  slight 
change  in  compostion,  is,  however,  exceedingly  great ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  careful  chemical  analysis  reveals  no  difference  in  the  composition  of 
woody-fiber,  starch,  and  gum,  each  consisting  of  precisely  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions.  The  difference  in  properties  in  this  case,  is 
Hupi^osed  to  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  somewhat 
ii3  is  represented  in  Figs.  205,  206,  207. 


QuEBTio:«s. — ^What  is  organic  chemistry  ?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  organic 
compounds  ?  How  arc  so  many  different  organic  compounds  produced  from  so  few  ele- 
ments ?    Illustrate  this. 


OBGANIC     CHSBIBTRt. 


omeric  bodies  in  oi^anio  chemistry  ia  very  largo, 
oorganio  cbemisOy  is  extremely  rare. 


By  far  the  largeBt  proportion  of  the  Bulralantta  wliicli  taako  up  the  struo- 
tare  of  plants  ore  composed  of  but  three  elements — cartrae,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Animal  anbatanbea,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  nitrogen.  Bodies  which  contain  nitrogen  are  designated  aa 
azotized  compounds ;  and  those  which  are  wanting  in  it,  as  naii-azotized  com- 
pounds. 

am.  The  elements  of  organic  bodies,  in  uniting  vith  each  other,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  luws  of  combinatioa  wliich  rogulate  tlio  compoatioD  of 
miners!  or  inorganic  substimces.  The  majiner,  hovvcrcr,  in  which  the  atoma 
of  the  constituent  elements  are  associated  in  the  ono  class  of  compounds  is, 
in  genera],  altt^ther  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other — inorganic  com- 
pounds being  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  great  simplicity  of  compo- 
tftioQ,  while  those  of  oi^nie  origin  are  reaiarka,blB  for  their  very  great  com- 
plexity. Thus  water,  HO,  ia  composed  of  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
and  1  of  oxygen ;  Sulphuric  acid,  SOa,  of  1  of  suipliur  and  3  of  oxygen ;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl,  of  1  of  hydn^en  Bod  1  of  chljrine,  etc  On  the  other 
hand,  alcohol  Coneista  of  4  aloraa,  or  equivalents,  of  Ciirl)on,  6  of  hydrogen, 
and^  of  oxygen,  its  composition  Ijeing  represented  by  the  formula  QHtO,; 
and  ordinary  sugar,  of  12  atoms  of  curbon,  II  of  hydrogen,  and  11  of  oxygen, 
or  CigHiiOii.  Tlie  composition  of  stearic  acid,  the  basia  of  stearine,  is  also 
represented  by  the  formula  CibHmOi,  and  that  of  flbrine,  the  principal  cou- 
Btitaent  of  muscular  fiber,  by  Cu^HjioNmOkoPS. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  complexity  of  composition,  organic  substuicea  are, 
as  a  class,  tar  more  unstable  and  more  liable  to  decompositian  fixim  slight 
causes  than  inorganic  substances; — tho  power  to  resist  the  action  of  dlaturb- 
ing  forces  decreasing,  as  a  general  rule,  aa  the  number  of  combined  atoms  or 
equivalenta  increases.     It  is  also  a  noticeable  liict  that  all  tliosc  organic 

QoEBTiosa What  orgsnlo  bMCea,  ui  a  clua,  STB  generiUy  w»ndng  In  Dltrogenf 

-with  each  other  I    What  are  cbanelcrintLcs  at  lbs  cDnipodllDa  of  orgsnic  a.vi  iDorgmilo 
bodleaf    Illustrata  this.    Wlut  Is  tho  oanaeqaence  of  Uie  canpleiltj  of  the  compoBKIon 
~      ~]Ib  laoC  In  KUtlon  to  OTganiii  compauiids  of  ■  high 


^ 
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bodies  which  discharge  high  organic  fanctiona,  as  the  sabstance  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves^  and  the  blood,  have  a  most  wonderfully  comjHex  constitution,  and 
are  susceptible  of  disorganization  from  the  slightest  causes.* 

When  organic  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  affinity,  and  even  by  mechanical  action,  they  do  not  tend  to 
divide  into  separate  and  isolated  elements,  but  to  form  more  simple  com- 
pounds. Thus  1  (compound)  atom  Of  grape  sugar,  C18H14O14,  easily  divides 
in  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  2(C4Hft02),  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2  of  water.  If  an  or- 
ganic body  be  exposed  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  with  access  of  air,  its 
constituents  all  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  gaseous  compounds,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely consumed — generally  after  it  has  been  converted  into  a  black,  carbon- 
aceous mass.  The  property  of  blackening  when  a  body  is  exposed  to  heat, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  its  organic 
d^ivation. 

668.   Origin    of   Organic   Substances. —  Organic    sub- 
stances have  their  origin  entirely  in  plants. 

The  chemist,  when  he  exerts  his  skill  on  materials  of  an  organic  origin, 
extracts  a  series  of  substances,  each  proceeding  from  the  other,  whose  com- 
position becomes  more  and  more  simple,  imtil  it  reaches  some  species  known 
to  mineral  chemistry.  Thus,  from  sugar  we  may  extract  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  from  alcohol  water  and  bi-carbureted  hydrogen.  In  the 
vegetable  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  an  operation  exactly  the  reverse 
takes  place.  The  livings  structure  takes  in  air,  water^  and  mineral  elements, 
assimilates  them,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  peculiar  force,  builds  them  up  and 
disposes  them  into  groups  of  a  certain  stability — or  into  organic  products. 


•  **  There  is  a  physical  character  which  "will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  a  good  guess 
M  to  the  simple  or  complex  constitution  of  an  organic  substance — the  faculty  of  crystalli- 
sation. The  power  of  assuming,  on  solidification,  a  distinct  and  often  very  characteristic 
geometrical  form,  appears  to  be  possessed  by  all  chemical  compounds  of  a  definite  and 
constant  composition,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number,  principally  to  be  found  in 

.a  class  of  organic  substances  of  the  most  complicated  and  unstable  nati|re.  We  know 
nothing,  and  apparently  at  present  can  know  nothing,  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  any 
substance  whatever ;  bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  to  one's  self  some  idea  of  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  molecular  forces  upon  which  crystallization  depends,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  those  forces  may  be,  by  an  increase  in  their  number,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
directions  in  which  the  forces  themselves  are  exerted.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  those 
cases  where  crystalline  texture  is  altogether  absent,  we  observe  in  its  place  an  appearance 
of  a  very  different  kind ; — we  notice  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  can  be 
traced  by  the  microscope  exhibit  a  rounded  or  globular  figure  instead  of  the  straight  lines 
and  angles  of  the  crystallizable  compounds.  These  very  frequently  appear  to  aggregate 
together  in  strings,  or  rows,  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  very  lowest  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world,  where  a  commencement  of  organization  is,  as  it  were,  just  visible. 
The  substances  forming  the  chief  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  in  this  condition." 

— AetotUan  Brize  Ssaay,  Iktiones, 


Qttxstioxs.— What  circumstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies?  What 
property  indicates  the  derivation  of  an  organic  substance  ?  What  Is  the  primal  origin  of 
til,  organic  substances  ?    Illustrate  this.    Do  animal  structures  create  organic  products  f 
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The  force  by  which  this  result  is  brought  about  is  called  the  viialoT  life  force; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature,  and  recognize  it  simply  by  its  efifects. 

Organic  substances  thus  originated  pass  into  the  systems  of  animals,  which 
possess  no  power  of  crecUing  or  forming  the  materials  which  compose  their 
structures,  and  can  only  consume  and  iransfortn  that  which  is  supplied  to  them 
by  plants. 

Kan  has  never  yet  been  able  to  artificially  make  an  organic  body ;  by 
which  assertion  we  mean  to  be  understood,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
take  the  single  or  dead  elements,  and  qause  them  to  unite  at  will  so  as  to 
form  compounds  like  those  produced  through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  Chemists  are,  however,  able  to  transform  one  organic  body  into 
another,  or  to  unite  materials  derived  from  substances  already  organized  into 
compounds  possessing  characters  entirely  different  from  those  of  their  con- 
stituents. Thus,  starch  may  be  transformed  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  thb 
acid  of  ants  (formic  acid) ;  some  of  the  essential  oils  have  also  been  produced 
artificially,  and  within  the  last  few  years  (1855),  Bertholet,  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  h.is  succeeded  in  making  alcohol  from  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  bi- 
carburetted  hydrogen.* 

669.  Compound  Radical  s. — It  has  been  already  shown  that  cyano- 
gen and  ammonium,  compound  bodies,  comport  themselves  in  every  respect 
hke  radicals,  or  elements.  In  organic  chemistry  many  such  compound  radi- 
cals are  recognized,  some  consisting  of  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  some  of  three  or  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some, 
like  cyanogen,  correspond  in  properties  to  the  metalloids ;  others,  like  ammo- 
nium, resemble  the  metals,  and  both  by  tmiting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
acids,  form  oxyds,  chlorides,  and  salts.  Each,  also,  by  the  addition  or  group- 
ing round  it  of  other  molecules,  constitutes  the  root  or  basis  of  a  whole  class 
or  series  of  compounds. 

Thus,  for  example,  carbon  unites  to  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  4  atoms 
of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter,  C4H5,  to  form  a  radical  called  Ethyle,  Etbyle 
oxydated,  forms  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  ether,  C4H5-I-O ;  oxyd  of  ethyle  plus  an 
atom  of  water,  forms  hydrated  oxyd  of  ethyle,  041X5,0,  HO,  or  alcohol,  the 
formula  of  which  is  generally  written  C4H«02 ;  ethyle,  plus  an  atom  of  chlo- 
rme,  forms  chloride  of  ethyle,  C4H6,C1,  and  if  sulphur  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  clilorine,  we  have  sulphide  of  ethyle,  C4H5,S;  and  in  this  way,  by 

*  The  muscles  of  animals  and  the  fiber  of  wood  consist  of  distinct  chemical  compounds, 
which  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  isolate  and  study,  but  not  to  imitate.  It  is  hoped,  and 
expected  by  some,  that  the  power  will  ultimately  be  attained  to  of  artificially  forming 
th<5se  products  which,  in  the  form  of  meat,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  are  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man.  The  advocates  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  find  some  support  for  their 
views  in  the  fact  that  two  organic  bodlcis,  cyanogen  and  ammonia,  are  undoubtedly  formed 
artificially  in  the  workings  of  blast-furuaces,  biit  in  what  manner  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  explain. 

QtrESTTONS.  — Can  we  artificially  accomplish  this  ?  What  power  do  we  possess  ?  What 
are  compound  radicals  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  radicals  recognized  in  organic 
chemistry  ?    Illustrate  how  classeB  of  compounds  are  formed  from  such  a  basis  f 
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the  continued  addition  or  subtraction  of  elements,  a  great  variety  of  compound 
bodies  may  be  formed,  all  referable  to  one  central  radical.  Etbyle  itself  may 
be  also  obtained  from  its  oxyd,  as  potassium  is  derivable  from  oxyd  of  po- 
tassium, or  potassa,  although  by  a  different  process. 

The  discovery  and  recognition  of  these  compound  radicals  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  and  has  rendered  it  possible  *to 
classify  and  arrange  in  groups  a  great  immber  of  bodies,  which  from  their  di- 
verse properties  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Thus, 
the  fats,  the  oils,  the  resins,  the  alcohols,  the  ethers,  with  many  coloring, 
odoriferous,  and  medicinal  substances,  are  now  grouped  and  studied  as  de- 
rivatives from  various  central  radicals,  and  not  as  independent  principles. 
There  are,  however,  many  organic  substances  of  great  importance,  the  radi- 
cals of  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ESSENTIAL  IMMEDIATE   PRINCIPLES   OF   PLANTS. 

610.  By  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants,  we  understand  ihose 
substances  which  the  plant  appears  to  form,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital 
force,  directly  from  the  inorganic  elements  obtained  from  without ;  or  those 
principles  wlilch  mainly  constitute  the  structure,  in  a  greater  or  bss  degree, 
of  all  plants,  and  are  essential  to  their  existence. 

These  substances  are  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  prox-tmate  principles  of 
plants,  and  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  con- 
tain nitrogen,  as  albumen,  gluten,  vegetable  casein,  etc.,  and  those  which  are 
destitute  of  thi»-element,  as  vegetable  tissue  (woody-fiber),  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
etc.  The  separation  of  an  organized  substance  into  its  proximate  substances, 
or  principles,  is  called  \t& proximate  analysis;  and  its  separation  into  its  final 
or  simple  elements,  its  uUimaU  analysis. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  two  classes  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants^  it  is  most  convenient  to  commence  with  those  which  do  not  contain 
nitrogen  as  a  constituent  element. 

SECTION    I. 

VEGETABLE    TISSUE,     STARCH,     GUM,     SUGAR,     ETC. 

671.  Organic  Structure . — Since  the  discovery  of  the  microscope, 
anwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  dead 
and  inert  inorganic  elements  unite  to  form  organized  and  living  structures. 

QuuTioxrs. — ^What  do  we  understand  by  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  a^e  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  divided  ?  What  is  under- 
■tood  \ij  A  proximate  and  an  ultimate  analjsis  ? 
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The  result  of  all  iDquiries  have  termiDated  in  the  establish- 

meot  of  a  single  fkirt,  viz.,  tliat  the  lowest  prixoarj  fbrm  FiCI.  208, 

of  orgimiiation  we  can  delect,  wUetlier  of  the  individual  /*■"% 

(animal- or  vegetable)  or  of  iw  parts,  ia  a  cell~n  little  glob-  Q^ 
nlar  or  oval  body,  membraooua  or  solid  extemally,  fluid 

within.     (Seo  Piga.  208,  209,  210.)     Boj-ond  this  vfo  can  /™!i 

not  go,  or  say  how  it  ia  that  the  elementary  particles  of  |_l 

matter  are  led  to  assume  this  form ;  but  the  appearance  Vh*r 
of  eella  always  precedes  the  formation  ef  circulating  ves- 
sels, or  any  of  the  more  oomplei  forms  of  organic  atrjo- 

*'"^'  FiQ   209 

Cells  once  formed,  multiply  in  number  by  diyiaion  (son  ^^ 

Figs.  209,  210),  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter  /^J 

from  without,  and  tbus  it  ia  that  all  growth,  or  increase  in  Lj^3 

volume  and  we^ht,  in  all  animals  and  vegetables,   takes  '*»-*' 

place;  and  an  ammal  or  plant  is  a  structure  "  built  up  /*^ 

of  individual  cells,  ^"ik 

Fia.  211.                            Bomewliat      as      a  1>— 4 

house   is   built    of  t..*^ 
bricks."      Fig.   2H. 
represents  a  mag- 
□iaed  view  of  the 

cellular  tissuo  of  a  ■ 

rootlet  ■        /^k 

.612,  The  natural  1^% 

globular,  but  under  p'^PA 

varyii^        dreum-  Hfef 

of  forms.  Thehairaon  the  BurlaoB  of  plants  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or 
are  composed  of  continuous  rows  of  cells.     Cotton  conaata  of  simple  long 

haira  on  the  coat  of  tho  seed  ;  and  each  of  these  haira  ia  a  single  cell.  Fig. 
212  is  a  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  stalk  of  tho  caSa,  showing 
tho  arrangement  of  the  cells,  with  passages  between  them.* 


B  of  Ibe  ( 


Bbaat  I 


mon  cells  of  plinu 

metar.    An  ordinarr  »m  is  froni  I-.WOO1  to  l-OOOUi  vi  .-.  .^~  .« 
miy  be  BonoraJly  from  ST  to  1S6  mmiona  of  wUa  In  the  canii»» 

two  >  day,  and  BoiDcUiiieB  of  Ihreo  or  four  Incboa.  we  miy  form 

Biicb  BB  an  asp«raeti»  root.  i.  boiled,  tUe  flcmmtair  "U"  «p»- 
Bcpiratad  by  Ibe  ^d  of  fins  needles,  una  oiamtned  by  the  ndsro- 
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6)3.  A  living  cell  poaaeBSSB  a  wonderful  power  of  influencing  chemic^ 
aajpn;  and  what  is  caQed  "seercUon"  in  auimalB  aod  plants  is  the  resulb 
of  the  excrdse  of  this  function.  By  coeaDB  of.  it,  the  cell  first  draws  in  or 
secrete^  inorganic  matter,  aod  then  organizes  it,  or  fita  it  into  its  own  struc- 
ture. Difierpot  ce)U  maniTest  veiy  di^erent  powers ;  for  eiampte,  one  kind 
of  cell  will  decompose  carbonic  acnd,  reject  the  oxygen,  and  preserve  the  car- 

Fra.  212. 


bon  wttbiD  its  walls  or  ttesnes ;  another  will  produce  out  of  the  inoi^^lc  con- 
stituenta  of  the  air  the  odorileroua  priadple  of  the  rose ;  a  third  will  convert 
a  portion  of  blood  into  milk ;  and  yet  to  the  eye  they  ue  all  alike,  "  a  collec- 
tion of  httle  wet  bladders." 

674.  CellulOBe,  or  Cellular  Tisaue,  C„H,oO,t.— The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  is  composed  Is  termed  in  chem- 
hUjcdtulose,  ot  cellular  tissae.  It  consists  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogeo, 
and  oxygen,  and  has  the  same  composition,  when  pure,  in  oil  plants.  It  la 
distinguished  among  all  the  substances  which  enter  'mta  the  composition  of 
plants  by  its  great  reastance  to  clieorical  agents — a  resistance  which  allows 
its  separation  in  ■  s^to  of  purity. 

Cellulose  is  nearly  pure  in  cotton,  and  in  the  fibers  of  the  flax  and  hemp- 
plants,  abo  in  paper  and  old  linen  and  coUon  cloth.  The  difference  between 
cotton  and  flax  is  duo  simply  to  a  difference  in  the  Bechanical  construction  of 
theh'  fibers;  the  fiber  of  cotton  being  a  fiattoned  tube  or  hollow  ribijon  with- 
out joints,  and  with  pointed  or  rounded  ends;  while  the  fibers  offlai  and 
bemp  consist  <rf  rounded  tabes  (ccUs)  bundled  or  jointed  together  in  parallel 
directions,  and  easily  separable  into  shorter  and  more  minute  filaments. 
Cotton  fibers  have  what  is  called  a  staple ;  that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  are,  therefore,  ea^ly  spun  by  machinery;  fiax  and  hemp  fibers 
are,  on  the  contrary,  irrt^ular  in  length,  and  are  more  rigid  than  cotton,  onil 
can  not  be  so  easily  twisted  into  Sao,  regular  threads.  Fig.  213  represents 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  cotton,  and  Pig.  214  that  of  flax. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.    By  treat- 

QciaTtONfl. — Wlmt  property  do  celts  jKissese?  IltuBtrale  this.  Wb&t  ia  celluloMf 
BrwhU  other  DunelailknowaT  In  vtut  nIxUiiceg  is  il  nearly  pnreF  Wlist  cotuU. 
fait«  tht  dUTeiance  betveea  flu  md  cotlan  ?  Whit  la  meant  l>7  Uie  lUpla  of  cotton  r 
Whbt  an  tb«  propertlet  of  calluloH  F 
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tog  sttwdost  mcoessirely  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  ether,  alkalieB  and  axnda, 
•  Fia.  213.  W''  ""^  remove  from  the  pjg  2U. 

wood  all  iM  soluble  eoDstitu- 
eata,  and  obtain  cellulose  in 
a  pure  condition.  By  con- 
tinued contact  with  clilorine, 
I  acids,  and  alkalies,  cellulose  ^ 
jg,  however,  ^odually  de- 
composed ami  destroyed. 

B7  5.  Gan-cotton, 
Pyroxyline,  —  When  ceJlu- 
loae  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
n  of  nitric  add,  or  to  a 
iture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  it  gives  up  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oiygen  (as  water),  and  receives  nitric  arid  in  place — becoming  transfonned 
thereby,  without  change  of  physical  appeacaoce,  iolo  an  e.'tplosiTO  sufastaace 
which  19  known  as  gnn-cotion,  or  pyuKcyline- 

The  process  by  which  gun-cotton  is  formed  is  esaentially  as  folloivs ;  per- 
fectly clean  cotton  ia  soaked  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  1  part  coQcontrated  nitric  acid,  with  2  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
it  is  then  removed,  cflreftilly  washed  with  water  from  eveiy  trace  of  acid, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  tlie  air.  As  thus  prepared,  it  retains  tlio  appear- 
ance of  cottoD,  but  inflamea  instantaneously  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or 
lighted  match,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  explodes 
with  great  violence.  When  used  in  flre-artns,  it  acta  hko  gunpowder,  but  its 
explosive  force  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  that  of  powder,  end  it  does 
not,  moreover,  foul  tbo  gun  to  the  saioe  aztcnt  as  tlio  fitter  substance.  Its 
liability  to  burst  the  ^un  and  to  accidental  explosions  lias,  however,  caused 
jta  rejection  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  in  experimenting  with  it  too 
great  caution  can  not  bo  exercised.  By  subjecting  starch  and  sugar  lo  treat- 
ment witii  nitric  add,  other  cxplo^vc  substances  analogous  to  gun-cotton 
may  be  formed. 

616.  Collodion . — Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  both  water  and  nleofiol ; 
it  dissolves  sparingly  in  pure  ether,  but  readily  in  ether  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  alcohol.  Its  ethereal  solution  constitutes  asyrupy  liquid  which 
yields  by  eyaporation  a  thin,  transparent,  powerfully  adhesive  substance,  in- 
golublo  in  water.  This  product,  which  has  received  the  name  of  coSodieii, 
is  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for  courl-plasler  for  (he  covering  of 
wounds,  and  also  aa  a  senutlve  basis  for  the  reception  of  photc^raphic pictures. 
ffIT,  Parchmenl    Pape  r. — When  paper  Is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of 

Qmrniam Watx  U  tha  utim]  of  nliilc  >cta  apon  celliilow  f    Wlist  <a  the  pmceu  of 

mahlDf  pm-cottDnF    Wbbt  are  its  pro|>ertiea  f    What  Is  collodion  F    "Wlial  mctioD  doci 
■nlphcirio  kU  lure  upon  paper  ? 
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3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (s.g.,  1-S54,  or  tliereabouls)  with  I  of  n-ater, 
for  uo  lougcr  tioiQ  than  is  taken  iu  drawing  it  tlirougb  ttie  ai^id,  it  is  imitie- 
iliattly  converted  iiilo  a  atror^,  tougb,  attin-liko  material,  lo  wIrieL  tbe  mime 
"  parchment  paper"  has  been  applied,  All  traces  of  the  sulpburie  acid  must 
instootly  be  removed  by  washing.  If  the  streugth  of  the  acid  much  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  the  limits  oained,  ths  paper  is  Mther  charred  or  transformed 
into  otlior  comijouniia.  By  this  trentmout,  in  a  little  more  than  a  secoEd  of 
time  a  piece  of  feeble,  porous,  unsized  paper  is  rendered  bo  strong,  tliat  a 
ling  seven  eighths  of  an  idch  in  width  is  said  to  be  capable  of  susi^ning  a 
weight  of  90  lbs.  The  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected  ii  not  understoc'd, 
the  ohemical  compositioo  and  weight  of  the  paper  remaning  nnaltcred.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  contracted  in  dimensions,  is  not  affected  by  water  like 
comraoti  paper,  and  is  Dot  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture  like  common 
pordiment 

678.  L  i  s  n  i  n  e . — As  tho  growth  of  the  plant  continues,  the  walls  of  tho 
cells  constltoting  the  cellular  tissue  generally  become  incmstad  on  their  in- 
terior surfaces  with  a  suhstonco  formed  from  tlie  organic  matters  dissolved 
in  tlie  sap.  Tliis  substance  constitutes  tho  principal  part  of  the  weighD  of 
■wood  (ligtmm),  and  is  cliemically  known  as  Ugaine.  It  grows  thiclier  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  finally  fills  up  the  cells,  Fia,  215. 

iCTving,  however,  minuto  pores  or  conduHa  tor 
circulation  of  tho  sap.  Fig,  215  represents  a 
croscopic  section  of  wood-cells  of  Iho  birch,  nea 
filled  up  by  regular  depositions  of  lignine.  1 
differoooe  between  tho  heart-wood  and  sap-wo 
or  citernal  wood,  of  a  tree,  is  duo  simply  to 
fact,  that  the  cells  of  tho  center  are  the  oldest,  i 
consequently  are  more  densely  and  compactly  fil 
with  ligneous  matter  than  tlioso  which  have  bi 
formed  Inter,  and  constitute  tlio  c^^teriorof  tho  tt 
It  is  by  this  thickening  of  the  cells  tliat  the  sk 
of  fruits  and  the  shells  of  nuts  acquire  tlieir  ha 

cess,  and  it  is  lumply  through  variations  Jn.tlie  continuanco  of  this  process, 
and  iu  the  nature  of  the  maleriols  deposited,  that  all  the  dilTLTeut  appearances 
of  wood  originate;  the  coloring  and  re^nous  matlers  of  wood  being  deposited 
in  connection  with  tho  lignine. 

Lignine  can  not  be  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  is  supposed  to  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  cellulose,  or  tho  ori^nal  cell  membrane,  in  containing  a 
httlo  more  hydrogen  and  carbon  i  it  is,  therefore,  richer  in  combustible  mat- 

etS.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood  — When  wood  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  close  vessels  (distiUation),  or  wiLb  a  partial  access  of  air,  a  great 
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variety  of  products  are  obtained,  which  are  characterized  by  singularly  differ- 
ent properties.  The  principal  of  these  are  charcoal,  which  is  not  volatile, 
and  remains  behind,  illuminating  gas  (carburets  of  hydrogen),  carbonic  acid, 
water,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance  known  as  "  wood-tar/' 
Of  these  several  substances,  the  two  last  mentioned  only  remain  unconsid- 
ered ;  they  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  are  obtained  upon  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  wood  in  iron  cylinders. 

680.  Pyroligneou8  Acid,  sometimes  called  «;o(wivi»icyar,  is  a' brown 
acid  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  taste  and  flavor.  It  is  obtained  most 
abundantly  by  the  distillation  ofdry  beach-wood — a  pound  of  wood  yielding 
nearly  one  half  pound  of  aci4.  Its  uses  and  chemical  composition  will  be 
hereafter  noficed. 

681.  Creosote  is  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  obtained  from  pyroligneous 
B,cid  and  wood-tar.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor  of  smoke,  and 
when  appUed  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  acts  as  a  cauterj. 
Creosote  is  ore  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  agents  known  in  chemistry. 
Hence  the  etymology  of  its  name,  from  the  Greek  Kpeag^  flesh,  and  ao)^o),'I 
preserve.  Meat  steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  ^  solution  of  1  part  of  creosote 
to  100  of  water,  is  rendered  incapable  of  putrefaction,  and  acquires  a  delicate 
flavor  of  smoke.  It  is  indeed  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  wood-smoke 
which  gives  to  the  latter  its  characteristic  smell,  its  property  of  causing  lach- 
rjrmation,  and  its  power  of  curing  meats  and  fish.  Creosote  diluted  with 
alcohol  is  often  employed  for  relieving  toothache  arising  from  putrefactive  de^ 
eay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and  as  a  styptic  for  checking  hemorrhage. 
When  taken  internally  in  any  quantity  it  is  a  corrosive  poison,  but  a  very- 
dilute  solution  is  sometimes  given  in  medicine.  It  is  also  extensively  em- 
ployed by  liquor  manufacturers  for  imparting  the  peculiar  smoky  flavor  to 
what  is  called  "  Irish  whiskey." 

682.  Tar  • — ^There  are  several  varietics%f  tar.  The  kind  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  is  obtained  by  subjecting  to  a  rude 
process  of  distillation  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  resinous  pine ;  another  var 
riety  of  tar  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  hard  wood ;  and  a 
third  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  {coaZ-tar). 

Wood-tar  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  scduble  in  alcohol,  and  is  extremely- 
rich  in  carbon,  which  gives  it  in  part  its  black  color.  When  applied  to  wood 
it  exerts  a  preservative  action  by  reason  of  the  creosote  it  contains,  and 
aJso  by  preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture.  On  distillation,  it  separates 
into  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  tar)  and  a  non-volatile  substance,  pitch. 

From  oil  of  tar  a  great  number  of  products  may  be  extracted,  all  of  which 
are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     One  of  these,  called  eupiorij  an 

Qttebtionb. — ^Wbat  are  the  products  which  result  from  the  distillation  of  wood  ?  What 
is  Bald  of  pyroligneous  add?  What  of  creosote  ?  To  what  are  the  peculiar  properties 
of  smoke  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  antiseptic  influence  of  creosote  ?  What  are  the  uses 
of  creosote  ?  What  is  common  tar  the  product  of?  What  are  the  three  yarietleB  of  tar  ? 
What  are  the  properties  of  wood-tar  ?  What  are  its  products  of  distillation  ?  What  is 
said  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  tar  ? 
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oily,  fragrant  substance,  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids.  Another,  par 
rajine,  is  a  white,  ciystallizable  substance,  closely  resembUng  spermaceti  in 
appearance. 

CocU-iar  is  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  is  formed  abun- 
dantly in  the  production  of  illuminating  gaa  from  coal,  which  is  a  vegetable 
substance.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  useless  product,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  rendered  valuable  by  the  discovery  of  economical 
methods  of  separating  it  into  its  constituents.  This  is  principally  effected  by 
distilling  at  different  and  carefully  regulated  temperatures,  and  condensing 
the  distillates  in  the  order  of  their  volatUily. 

Tho  first  product  of  distillation  is  a  limpid,  oily  liquid,  called  beTizole,  It 
closely  resembles  oil  of  turpentine  in  appearance  and  odor,  and  is  highly 
volatile  and  inflammable.  A  current  of  moist  air  passed  through  benzole 
becomes  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  impregnated  with  its  vapor,  that  it 
may  be  conveyed  away  in  pipes  and  burned  as  an  illuminating  gas.  The 
application  of  this  property  of  benzole  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the 
so-called  "  portable  gas  generators;"  Benzole  is  also  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  most  ready  and  cheap  solvent  for  various  resins,  Camphor,  the 
essential  oils,  grease,  wax,  India  rubber,  and  gutta-percha. 

The  second  important  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  a  heavy  oil, 
not  readily  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  known  as  "  cottjp"  oil,  or 
heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  lucubration  of  machuiery, 
and  for  illuminatng  purposes. 

Similar  oils  may  also  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  and  more  cheaply, 
by  directly  distilling  the  richer  varieties  of  bituminous  coal :  tho  products 
known  as  "  Breckenridge  coal  oils"  being  produced  in  this  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  oils,  both  coal  and  coal-tar  also  furnish  by  distillation  a  great  variety 
of  other  products ;  among  which  are  a  white  volatile  solid  called  napthotiine^ 
somewhat  resembUng  camphor  in  appearance,  and  exhaling  a  faint,  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  several  less  volatile  wax-like  substances,  which  have 
been  employed  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Coal-tar,  mixed  with  gypsum,  gum  shellac,  and  other  substances,  forms  a 
water-proof  and  durable  material  for  the  covering  of  roofe.  By  subjecting 
the  products  of  coal  and  coal-tar  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  tho  acids,  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  curious  compounds  may  be  generated,  some  of  which 
have  important  industrial  applications.  Benzole  distilled  with*  nitric  acid, 
yields  a  highly  fragrant  substance  (nitro-benzole),  so  closely  resembling  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  latter  in  the  pre- 
paration of  perfumery  and  the  scenting  of  soaps.  The  heavy  oil  may  also  be 
converted  by  treatment  with  the  same  acid  into  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow, 


QuEBTiONB.— What  is  coal-tar  ?  By  what  process  are  the  constituents  of  coal-tar  sepa- 
rated? What  is  the  first  product  of  its  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  benzole? 
What  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  coup  oil?  What  are  some  of  the  other  distiUates  of  coal  ? 
From  irhat  other  source  beside  coal-tar  may  these  products  be  obtained?  What  is  said 
of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  from  the  distillates  of  coal  f 
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cTystalline  substance  (carhazotic  acid),  which  is  capable  of  imparting  to  silk 
and  wool  a  brilliant  yellow  color. 

683.  M  i  u  e  r  a  1  Oils,  Petroleum,  Naphtha,  efc.— Oils  similar  m  composi- 
tion and  properties  to  those  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  are  observed 
to  issue  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  and  often  in  considerable  abundance. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds 
of  coal,  or  upon  rocks  rich  in  bituminous  matter.  The  nature  of  these  oils 
differs  greatly — ^the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  being  generally  called  naphtha, 
and  the  more  viscid  liquids  petroleum.  The  most  abundant  localities  of  these 
substances  are  in  Persia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Birmah.  They  are  also  found  in  many  places  in  the  United  States — the  well- 
known  "  Seneca  oil,"  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  being  a 
product  of  this  character.  At  Baku,  in  Persia,  extensive  beds  of  marl  exist 
which  are  saturated  with  naphtha,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  so  much 
combustible  gas  or  vapor  issues  from  the  ground,  that  it  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants for  cooking,  and  by  certain  rehgious  sects  for*  the  maintenance  of 
a  perpetual  fire.  Naphtha  is  somewhat  used  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation 
of  varnish,  as  a  solvent  for  certain  resins  and  India-rubber,  and  by  the  chemist 
as  a  means  of  preserving  tlie  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies — ^potassium  and 
sodium — from  oxydation. 

684.  Asphaltu  m — Mineral  Pitch,  Bitumen — is  another  natural  product 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  It  is  a  black 
sohd,  closely  resemblmg  petroleum,  and  melts  at  about  212°  F.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  many  localities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  the  island  of  Trmidad,  "W.  I.,  in  which  latter  place  it  constitutes  a  lako 
three  miles  in  cu*cuinference  and  of  an  unknown  depth ; — the  pitch  lake  of 
Trinidad. 

685.  Contents  of  the  Cells  of  P 1  a  n  t  s  .—The  contents  of  the 
cells  of  plants  comprise  all  the  immediate  products  which  plants  produce. 

Growing  and  vitally  active  cells  are  filled  with  liqilid ;  completed  cells  may 
BtDl  be  filled  with  liquid  or  with  air,  or  with  solid  matter  only.  The  liquid 
contents  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  sap ;  but  this 
term  does  not  specially  refer  to  any  particular  substance.  Sap,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  water  impregnated  with  certain  gaseous  mattery  (carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  eta)  and  a  minute  quantity  of  mineral  salts,  which  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  and  carried  upward  through  the  stem. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  inorganic  in  its  nature.  As,  however, 
It  traverses  the  cells  of  the  plant,  it  mingles  with  the  soluble  assimDated 
matters  which  these  contain,  and  becomes  changed  in  character,  so  that  un- 
mixed, crude  sap,  is  never  met  with  in  the  plant  On  reaching  the .  leaves, 
It  becomes  further  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  light,  into  organizablo 
matter,  or  into  matter  'capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  cells  and  converted 

Questions. — ^What  are  mineral  oils  ?  What  names  are  generally  applied  to  these  pro- 
duets  ?  What  is  said  of  their  natural  occurrence  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  naptha  i  What 
is  asplialtum  ?  Where  is  it  found  ?  What  are  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  plants?  What 
is  sap  ?    Describe  the  successive  transformations  of  sap  ? 
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into  organic  products.    From  tho  aap  thus  elaborated,  the  edl  manuibctnrea, 
or  Becretes,  all  tbe  constituPDta  of  the  plant 

or  the  Don-azotized  substances  secreted  bf  the  plant  cells,  tha  most  abuu' 
dact  and  widely  diatiibuted  ia  lignine,  which  has  been  already  described.  In 
addition  to  tliis,  three  otbor  aubstancea,  etarcb,  gum,  and  sugar,  closely  alhed 
to  bgoine  in  compoaitioD,  are  secreted  in  greater  or  less  abundance  jy  al- 
most aU  planla. 

686.  Starch,  CijHigOii. — This  substance  presents  to  tbe  naked  eye  tha  < 
appearance  of  a  white  powder,  but  when  viewed  under  a  microscope  is  seen 
to  consist  of  transparent  oval  or  rounded  grains,  each  of  wbicb  has  a  dark 
spot  St  one  oitremity,  with  fine  concentric  rings  drawn  round  it  Tbesa 
characteristic  appearances  are  best  seen  in  starch  from  the  potato,  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  250  to  500  diameters.    {See  Fig.  216.)    The  mag- 

FiG.  216,  Fid.  an. 


nitude  of  tbe  starch  grains  varies  extremely  in  tho  different  plants,  and  even 
in  the  same  celL  Thus  in  the  potato  tho  largest  gnuns  meaauni  from  l-300th 
to  l-50l)th  of  an  inch  in  their  larger  diameter,  but  in  the  smallest  only 
1.4400th  of  an  inch.  In  wheat  flour  the  larger  grains  are  from  I-BOOtli  to 
l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tbo  shape  of  tlie  grains  in  the  same  plant 
or  organ  is  very  nearly  unifi:^^  but  dlDcrs  greatly  in  difibrcnt  plants;  so 
much  BO,  that  mixtures  of  various  starches  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
'  microscope. 

Starch,  while  an  almost  universal  product  of  all  vegetable  cells,  is  accumu- 
lated more  abundantly  iu  some  spec^ies  of  plants  than  in  others.  In  the 
cominon  potato,  each  individual  coll  is  so  completely  filled  and  distended 
with  an  accumulation  of  starch  mingled  with  water,  that  the  whole  root  has 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  Fig.  217  represents  the  manner  also  in  which 
the  starch  gr^nafill  up  the  cells  .of  the  mmze  (>.  e.,  in  Indian  meal),  Starch 
is  parttcularfy  abundant  in  all  cereal  grains,  in  all  seeds.  In  tlie  pilii  and  barlt 
of  many  trees,  and  in  many  roots  and  tubers  (as  the  potato,  turnip,  carroty 


It  or  starch,  mingled  wi 
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The  starch  of  commerce  is  usually  obtained  from  potatoes  or  wheat  The 
essential  features  of  its  process  of  manufacture  consist  iif  bruising  or  grind- 
ing the  ycgetable  stracture  to  a  pulp,  and  then  washing  the  mass  with  cold 
water  upon  a  sieve.  In  this  operation  the  torn  cellular  tissue  and  some 
other  constituents  are  retained  upon  the  sieve,  while  the  starch  granules  pass 
through  its  Interstices  with  the  water.  From  this  liquid  the  starch  separates, 
on  standing,  as  a  fine  white  powder. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  water,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  necessarily  implies. 
When,  however,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling 
point,  the  granules  swell,  burst,  and  allow  their  contents  to  become  mingled 
with  the  water,  producing  thereby  a  nearly  transparent,  glutinous  mass, 
in  which  the  minute  shreds  of  membraneous  matter,  comprising  the  cell- walls, 
float.  The  rounded  and  swollen  appearance  which  potatoes,  peas,  rice,  and 
most  other  vegetables  assume  when  boiled,  is  due  to  a  distension  of  their 
starch  granules  through  an  absorption  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  chemical  test  of  starch  is  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  beautiful  blue 
compound,  insoluble  in  water.  Tliis  reaction  may  be  strikingly  illustrated 
by  adding  to  a  tumbler  of  pure  water  a  single  drop  of  gelatinous  starch,  and 
then  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

The  chemical  composition  of  starch  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose, 
and  it  appears  to  be  especially  the  ready  prepared  material  of  vegetable  fabric, 
which  the  plant  accumulates  in  cells  as  a  provision  for  future  growth. 

The  substances  known  as  sago,  tapioca,  and  a/rrow-root,  are  only  varieties 
of  starch ;  the  former  being  obtained  from  the  pith  of  various  species  of  the 
palm,  and  the  two  latter  from  the  roots  of  certain  tropical  plants. 

687.  Dextrine*  —  When  thick  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  as  sulphuric  acid,  for  example, 
it  speedily  loses  its  viscidity,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  fluid  as  thin  and 
limpid  as  water.  If  the  a(nd  be  now  withdrawn,  by  saturation  with  chalk 
(which  combines  with  it  to  form  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime),  and  the  liquid 
be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  furnishes  a  substance  resembling  gum, 
which  is  termed  dextrine.*  This  new  body  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as  gelatinous  starch,  but  is  not  colored 
by  iodine. 

If,  instead  of  interrupting  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  starch  as  soon 
as  the  mixture  has  become  clear  and  thin,  we  continue  the  ebullition  for  sev- 
eral hours,  adding  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of  water  to  supply  the 


*  Dextrine,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is 
passed  through  its  soluiion,  it  causes  the  plane  of  polarization  to  turn  to  the  right. 

QuKSTioxB. — From  what  sources  is  it  generally  obtained  ?  IIow  is  starch  manufac- 
tured ?  When  starch  is  boiled  in  water,  what  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  chemical  test  of 
starch  ?  What  is  its  chemical  composition  ?  What  is  sago,  tapioca,  and  arrow-root  ? 
What  is  dextrine  ?  Bow  is  starch  converted  into  dextrine  ?  How  is  deztriae  converted 
into  sugar  f 
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place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  finally,  neutralizing  the  acid  by  chalk, 

filter  and  boil  down  the  clear  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  we  obtain  a  syrupy 

liquid,  which  on  standing  for  a  few  days,  entirely  sohdifies  to  a  mass  of  <i 

grape-sugar,  exceeding  in  weight  the  starch  fifom  which  it  was  produced.  ^ 

How  this  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  dextrine  into  sugar, 
is  efiected  is  not  fiilly  understood.  The  acid  employed  undeigoes  neither 
change  nor  diminution,  and  if  not  volatile  may  be  recovered,  without  loss,  afi»r 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment ;  nothing,  moreover,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  and  no  other  substances  but  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  are  generated. 
Chemists,  therefore,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  add  ' 

occasions  the  transformation  and  change  in  question  by  its  mere  presence, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis.  (§  255,  p.  161.) 
Spongy  platinum,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (§  296),  apparently  acta 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  capable  of  exciting  chemical  activity  in  contiguous 
substances  without  being  itself  afiected.  In  the  case  of  the  dextrine,  as  its  chem- 
ical composition  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  the  difference  in  prop- 
erties is  referred  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  the  conversion  of  the  dextrine  into  sugar, 
the  change  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  fixation  or  incorporation  into  the  for- 
mer substance  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen^as  the  sugar  thus  produced  sensibly  exceeds  in  weight  the 
starch  employed. 

688.  D  i  a  8 1  a  8  e . — ^There  are,  however,  several  other  methods  by  which 
these  same  changes  in  starch  may  be  effected,  in  addition  to  the  one  noticed. 
Thus,  all  seeds  in  the  act  of  germinating,  and  all  buds  in  developing,  pro- 
duce from  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  they  contain  a  very  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  disastase.  This  body,  which  the  chemist  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  fully  isolate,  possesses  the  same  power  as  the  dilute  acid  of  converting 
a  large  quantity  of  starch,  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  of  ebul- 
lition. 

This  fact  may  be  experimentally  shown  by  mixing  a  little  infiwion  of  malt 
(germinated  barley)  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  starch  paste,  and 
subjecting  the  whole  to  a  gentle  heat  not  exceeding  160®  F.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  mixture,  from  the  pro4uction  of  dextrine,  becomes  thin  like  water, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  up  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  be  rich  in  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  dextrine  necessary  to  effect  this  change  is  very  small — one  part  in  two 
thousand  parts  of  starch  being  sufficient  to  entirely  convert  the  latter  mto 
sugar.  A  boiling  heat  coagulates  the  diastase,  and  by  rendering  it  insoluble 
destroys  its  power. 

The  well-known  sweet  taste  which  fiiiits  and  vegetables  acquire  by  fireez- 

QuESTioKg. — What  is  said  of  these  fcransformations  f  How  do  germinative  seeds  and 
httds  act  upon  stareh  ?  What  is  disastase  f  How  may  its  properties  be  illasfarated  ?  Why 
are  frozen  thawed  fruits  and  vegetables  sweet  f 
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ing  and  thawing,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  starch  which  they  contain  is 
converted,  in  part,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  into  sugar. 

689.  Dextrine  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  giim ;  i.  e., 
for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  muslins,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  the  printing 
of  wall-papers.  It  is  manufactured  for  industrial  purposes  by  simply  roasting 
dry  potato-starch,  or  eul^jecting  it  to  a  heat  of  about  400°  F.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  starch  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
Dextrine  occurs  in  commerce  undor  the  name  of  "  British  gum." 

690.  Gum . — In  addition  to  dextrine,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  juices  of  every  plant,  the  term  gum  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  certain  vegetable  substances  which  possess  the  same  elementary 
composition  as  starch,  and  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL 
In  some  plants  they  exist  so  abundantly,  that  they  exude  from  the  bark  a3 
viscid  liquids,  which  subsequently  harden  into  transparent,  globular  masses. 
Familiar  illustrations  of  tliis  may  bo  noticed  on  peach  and  cherry  trees.  Tlio 
term  resin  is  rightly  applied  to  those  hardened  vegetable  juices  only  which 
do  not  sdlen  or  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  most  important  gums  of  commerce  are  gum  arabic,  gum  Senegal,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arabic  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Africa  and  Arabia ;  gum  Senegal,  the  product  of  a  similar  tree,  derives 
its  name  from  Senegal,  in  Africa,  the  district  from  which  it  was  originally 
exported.  Both  of  these  gums  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  form  with  it 
a  mucilage  much  used  for  paste ;  the  mucilage  yielded  by  gum  Senegal  being 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  formed  by  gum  arabia  The  pure  gummy  sub- 
stance contained  in  them  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water  by 
alcohol,  and  is  termed  ardbine. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  the  product  of  a  shrub  found  extensively  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  substance  termed  lasorine.  It  swells 
very  much  in  water,  and  forms  a  thick  adhesive  paste,  but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  dissolve  in  it.     It  is,  however,  soluble  in  caustic  alkaUes. 

Gum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  cereals,  and  of  most  seeds,  and  is 
abundant  in  many  vegetables.  "Wheat  flour  contains  about  3  per  cent. ;  rye 
flour,  11;  Indian  com,  2*2;  peas,  6*3;  kidney  beans,  19;  potatoes,  3*3; 
cabbage,  2*8. 

691.  M  a  c  i  1  a  g  e  .—Many  seeds,  as  flax  seed,  and  many  roots,  barks,  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  slippery-elm  bark,  marsh  mallow,  etc.,  yield,  when  di- 
gested with  water,  gummy  and  stringy  liquids.  To  such  products  the  gen- 
eral name  of  vegetable  mucilage  has  been  applied,  and  their  chemical  com- 
position is  believed  to  be  the  samo  a^that  of  starch  and  gum. 

692.  Pec  tine,  or  pectic  acid,  is  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  the 

QuBSTiONS.— What  are  the  uses  of  dextrine  f  What  is  "  British  gum  f*  To  what  other 
substances  is  the  term  gum  applied  ?  How  does  a  gum  differ  from  a  resin  f  What  are 
the  principal  gams  of  commerce?  From  whence  are  they  derived  ?  What  are  their  gen- 
eral properties  ?  What  is  said  of  the  general  occurrence  of  gum  as  a  vegetable  product? 
What  is  mucilage  ?    What  is  pectine  T 
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juiGes  of  all  ripe  fleshy  fruits,  and  allied  in  composition  to  starch,  gum,  and 
mucilage.    It  is  the  agent  which  communicates  to  the  juices  of  fruits  the  i 

property,  when  boiled  (especially  in  connection  with  sugar)  and  cooled,  of 
hardening  into  jelly,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  "  vegetable  jelly." 

693.  Sugar . — ^The  term  sugar  is  ordinarily^  used  to  designate  the  sweet 
principle  of  plants.  The  chemist,  however,  at  the  present  day  applies  it  to  a 
lai^e  number  of  bodies,  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  their  prop- 
erties- Thus  we  have  sugars  which  are  derived  from  both  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms — sugars  which  are  sweet,  sugars  which  are  slightly  sweet, 
and  some  which  are  destitute  of  sweetness ;  some  sugars,  also,  are  capable 
of  fermentation,  others  do  not  undergo  this  change;  some  are  fluid,  but  most 
are  solid.  All  sugars,  however,  agree,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  in  one 
respect — ^they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  two  latter 
elements  united  to  the  former  in  exactly  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Sugar  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  plants,  and  it  is  from  this 
source  only  that  we  obtain  our  suppUes.  It  abounds  most  in  the  growing 
parts,  in  the  stems  just  before  flowering,  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  maize, 
maple,  etc.,  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  seeds  when  they  germinate.  Like  starch, 
it  appears  to  be  a  material  especially  intended  to  subserve  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  plant ;  but  unlike  it,  it  exists  in  the  plant  only  in  solution. 

All  the  numerous  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four 
classes,  viz.,  the  cane  sugars,  the  grape  sugars,  the  manna  sugars,  and  the 
sugar  of  milk.  ^ 

694.  Cane  Sugar,  CisHnOn. — This  variety  of  sugar  includes  the  sugar 
of  the  sugar-cane,  beet  sugar,  palm  or  date  sugar,  maple  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
of  tlie  maize  and  of  the  fully  ripe  sorghunL  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  our 
common  meadow  grasses,  and  in  the  juices  of  melons,  carrots,  and  turnips. 
Plants  which  have  but  little  acid  in  their  sap  contain  for  the  most  part  cane 
sugar ;  the  chemical  reason  of  this  is,  that  cane  sugar,  by  the  action  of  acid 
substances,  is  gradually  converted  into  grape  sugar,  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  growing  plant. 

About  eleven  twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  is  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane,  and  the  yearly  production  from  this  source,  over  the  whole 
globe,  has  been  estimated  at  4,500,000,000  lbs.  Of  tliis  enormous  quantity, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  certainly,known  to  consume  at  least  two 
elevenths.  The  method  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  the  cane  (and  also  from 
the  beet)  is  essentially  as  follows :  the  juice  extracted  from  the  vegetable 
structure  by  pressure,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime 
(slacked  lime),  and  rapidly  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point.  The  action  of 
the  lime  is  twofold :  it  removes  or  neutrj(es  the  acid  which  rapidly  forms  in 
the  fresh  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  unites  with  and  precipitates  the  glutin- 

QiTBSTiOKS. —  What  is  its  most  noticeable  property  f  What  is  the  ordinary  signification 
of  the  term  sugar?  Is  the  term  restricted  in  a  chemical  sense  to  any  particular  sub- 
stance? In  what  respect  do  all  sugars  agree?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of 
sugar?  Into  what  four  classes  may  aU  sugars  be  divided ?  What  sugars  are  included 
under  the  name  of  cane  sugars  ?    How  is  cane  sugar  manufactured  ?    Why  is  lime  used  ? 
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cms  matters  contained  in  the  juice.  The  removal  of  these  latter  substances  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  process,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  occa- 
sions their  fermentation,  which  in  turn  converts  the  sweet  juice  into  a  sour 
and  spirituous  Uquid,  totally  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  juice, 
after  clarification,  is  rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
then  run  into  wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize,  and  finally,  when  crys- 
tallized, is  allowed  to  drain  in  perforated  casks.  The  product  remaining  after 
drainage,  is  the  common  raw  or  brown  sugar,  while  the  drainings  constituto 
molasses. 

695.  Molasses  is  uncrystallizable  sugar.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  but  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  erystallizable  sugar, 
mainly  by  the  high  temperature  used  in  the  concentration  of  the  sacchar- 
ine solution.  In  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  and 
always  in  the  refining  of  sugars,  the  boiling  of  the  syrups  is  conducted  in 
what  are  called  "  vacuum  pans,"  which  are  large  metallic  boilers  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  exhausted  of  air.  The  boiling  point  of  the  syrup, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  thus  reduced  to  about 
150O  F.,  and  the  formation  of  molasses  almost  entirely  prevented. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar,  although  apparently  most  simple, 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  practice ;  so  much  so^  that  of  the  18  per 
cent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  juice  of  the  West  India  Islands,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  whole,  is  usually  sent  to  market  in 
the  state  of  erystallizable  sugar. 

696.  The  Refining  of  Sugarisnot  generally  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  manu&cture  of  the  crude  product.  It  is  effected  by  dissolving  the 
brown  sugars  in  water,  adding  albumen  (whites  of  eggs,  or  bullocks'  blood), 
and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point 
The  albumen,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  fibers,  which  inclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  all  the  mechanically 
suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  then  decolorized  by  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuum  pans,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize  in  conical  iron  molds.  The  molasses,  or  drainings  which  escape 
from  refined  sugar,  by  means  of  orifices  opened  in  the  bottom  of  these  molds, 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  Sugar-house  Syrup,  Stuart's  Syrup,  etc.  The  time 
required  for  the  perfect  crystallization  and  separation  of  the  white  sugar  in  the 
molds  is  fix)m  18  to  20  dfiys,  during  which  period  the  syrup  is  frequently 

stirred  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals  of  a 

Fig.  218.        '^^^  ^^' 

69T.  Sugar  Candy. — ^When  a  strong  solution  of  re- 
fined sugar  is  allied  to  evaporate  slowly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly, the  sugar  separates  in  the  form  of  large,  transparent, 
colorless  cr3n9tals,  having  the  form  of  an  oblique,  six-sided 
(;;'']  \y^     prisms.    See  Fig.   218.     In  this  state  it  is  known  as 

^^ "  Sugar,"  or  "  Rock  Candy." 

QUE8TXOW8.-— What  iB  moUfloeB  f    How  is  ife  formed  ?    How  is  sugar  refined  f    What  is 
angar  candy? 
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In  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  sugar  is  extensively  manu- 
factured from  the  beet  root,  the  juice  of  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of 
cane  sugar.  At  the  present  time,  about  360  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are 
annually  obtained  from  this  source  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  about  7  per 
cent,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  world 

The  amount  of  sugar  annually  extracted  from  the  date  palm  (principally  in 
India  and  the  South  Pacific),  is  estimated  at  220  millions  of  pounds;  while 
the  quantity  annually  obtained  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America  is 
about  45  million  pounda 

698.  When  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  about  400°  E.,  it  g^ves  up  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water),  and  is  converted  into  a  dark-brown 
substance,  termed  caramel  This  body  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  spirits — ^the  color  of  all  dark 
brandies  being  due  to  it. 

699.  Grape  Suga  r. — Glucose;  Sugar  of  Fruits,  CuHhOi*. — ^This  var- 
iety of  sugar  includes  the  sugar  of  grapes,  of  ripe  fruits,  of  honey,  and  of  seeds ; 
together  with  the  sugars  artificially  produced  from  starch  and  woody  fiber. 
It  is  more  generally  difiused  in  nature  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  the  product  of 
most  plants  which  contain  acids  or  sour  juices. 

The  white  coating  upon  dried  grapes  (raisins),  figs,  etc. ;  and  the  white, 
brittle  granules  found  in  the  interior  of  these  fruits,  is  grape  sugar ; — Whence 
the  origin  of  the  name. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  abundantly  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  and 
pure  honey,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described  •  sugar  from  this  source  has  received  the  distinctive  name 
of  glucasej  and  is  very  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  ordinary  sweetening 
purposes,  for  confectionary,  for  adulterating  cane  sugar,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirituous  liquors  by  fermenting  and  distilling.  In  the  United  States, 
the  low  price  of  cane  sugar  renders  its  manufacture  unprofitable. 

In  addition  to  starch,  woody  fiber  of  all  kinds,  paper,  cotton,  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  even  saw-dust,  may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  heating 
in  connection  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  operation  is  somewhat  slower 
than  wh^  starch  alone  is  employed,  which  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  acid  first  changes  the  woody  fiber  into  starch,  a.nd  then  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Almost  all  the  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  convert  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sugar. 

Grape  sugar  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  animal  system,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  in  great  quantities  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  a  very  fatal 
disease  termed  diabetes.  %. 

• 

QvBBTioxs. — ^What  is  said  of  the  prochiction  of  beet,  date,  and  maple  sugars  f  What  is 
caramel?  What  are  grape  sugars  ?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  grape  sugar  f  How 
inay  it  be  prepared?  What  other  substances  besides  starch  may  yield  grape  sugar? 
What  is  the  action  of  adds  upon  cane  sugar  ?  Does  grape  sugar  ever  occur  in  the  animal 
system? 
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TOO.  Essential  Differences  of  Cane  and  Grape  Sugars. 

— Cane  sugars  are  popularly  distinguished  from  every  other  variety  of  sugars 
by  their  greater  sweetness  or  sweetening  power;  three  parts  being  equivalent 
in  this  respect  to  five  of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  dissolves  more  readily  in 
water  than  grape  sugar ;  one  pound  of  cold  water  dissolving  three  pounds  of 
the  former  and  but  one  of  the  latter.  Cane  sugar,  when  pure,  remains  diy 
and  unchanged  in  the  air,  crystallizes  readily,  and  when  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  blackened ;  grape .  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  damp ;  is  not  easily  crystallized,  and  when 
digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  freely  without  blackening. 

As  respects  chemical  composition,  cane  sugar  differs  from  starch  and  woody 
fiber  in  simply  containing  an  additional  equivalent  of  the  elements  of  water — - 
the  formula  of  the  latter  being  ChHioOio,  while  that  of  cane  sugar  is  CigHnOn. 
Grape  sugar  contains  relatively  less  carbon  than  either  starch  or  cane  sugsur, 
its  formula  being  C12H14O14. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  prepared  artificially  from  various  substances,  but  cane 
sugar  can  not  be  so  obtained. 

These  two  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  reactions  with  oxyd  of  copper:  thus,  if  we  add  to  separate  solutions 
of  cane  and  grape  sugars  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and 
afterward  caustic  potash  in  excess,  we  obtain  deep-blue  liquids,  which  ex-, 
hibit  very  different  characters  when  heated;  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  re^ 
tains  its  blue  color,  while  that  of  grape  sugar  throws  down  a  copious  reddish 
precipitate  of  suboxyd  of  copper. 

Sugar  often  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bases — • 
potash,,  baryta,  lime,  etc. — to  form  salts  called  saccJiaraies.  Most  of  the  sugars, 
when  left  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogenized  substances,  called  yeasts  or  fer- 
ments, become  decomposed,  and  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Grape 
sugar  is  especially  susceptible  of  this  change;  and  cane  sugar,  before  it  under- 
goes fermentation,  always  passes  into  grape  sugar. 

TGI.  Manna  Sugars,  C«  Hi  Oe ,  are  distinguished  from  other  sugars  in 
three  particulars :  they  do  not  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  united  to  carbon 
in  the  proportions  which  form  water;  they  are  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other 
sugars ;  and  they  do  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Maqjpa  sugars 
are  somewhat  extensively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  organization,  and  exist 
most  abundantly  in  manna,  which  is  a  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  ash- 
trees  growing  in  southern  Europe.  They  are  also  found  in  the  juices  of  the 
onion,  asparagus,  celery,  mushrooms,  and  in  several  sea- weeds;  and  may  be 
artificially  prepared  from  orcjinary  sugar  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation. 

702.  Sugar  of  Milk . — Laciine,  C24H24O24. — ^This  peculiar  substance  is 
the  sweet  principle  of  milk.    When  the  curd  is  separated  in  the  making  of 


Questions. — ^What  are  the  essential  diflferences  of  cane  and  grape  sngar?  By  whal 
chemical  test  may  the  two  be  distinguished  ?  How  does  sugar  comport  itself  as  respects 
the  bases  ?  What  is  a  properly  of  most  sugars  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  manna 
sugar*  ?    What  Is  said  of  their  occurrence  ?    What  is  said  of  the  sngar  of  milk  ? 
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cheese,  the  sugar  remains  m  the  whey,  and  may  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
white  prismatic  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  whey  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool.  It  is  much  less  soluble  and  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  and  in 
a  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  principally  manufactured  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  used  extensively  in  homoeopathic  medicine,  as  envelope 
for  remedial  substances.  It  has  hitherto  been  detected  in  only  one  vegetable 
production — ^the  acorn. 

703.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  gummy  matter  and  sugar,  and  that  of 
the  latter  into  starch,  is  a  very  common  result  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Unripe  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  etc.,  contain  an  abundance  of  starch  ^  this  may 
be  proved  by  applying  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  freshly-cut  surface.  When 
tlie  fruit  is  completely  ripened,  this  reaction  can  not,  however,  be  obtained ; 
tlie  starch,  therefore,  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sugar,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  sweet  taste  which  the  fruits  have  acquired.* 

SECTION    II. 

ALBUMEN,     O'ASEINB,     GLUTEN. 

T04.  Associated  with  the  non-azotized  substances  in  all  plants,  is  another 
class  of  compounds,  equally  important,  but  much  less  abundant,  than  the  for- 
mer. These  are  the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous  compounds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  known  as  Albumen,  Caseine,  and  Gluten. 

105.  Albumen  is  widely  disseminated  through  vegetable  structures,  and 
also  exists  abundantly  in  the  aninaal  economy ;  the  white  of  eggs,  and  the 
serum,  or  thin,,  transparent  part  of  the  blood,  being  essentially  composed  of 
albumen  dissolved  in  water. 

Albumen  dissolves  freely  in  cold  water,  and  forms  a  tasteless,  glairy,  trans- 
parent fluid;  if  heated,  however,  to  about  158®  F.,  it  coagulates,  or  becomes 
insoluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  This  change  may  be  especially  noticed 
in  the  cooking  of  eggs.  Alcohol,  creasote,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  also  capable  of  transforming  albumen  from  a  soluble  into 
an  insoluble  condition. 

*  **  A  similar  metamorphosis  is  also  noticed  in  the  potato.  The  quantity  of  starch  con- 
tained in  100  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  has  been  found  to  be  in  August,  10  x)ounds; 
in  September,  14 ;  in  October,  15 ;  in  November,  16 ;  in  December,  17 ;  in  January,  17 ; 
in  February,  16 ;  in  March,  15 ;  in  April,  13 ;  in  May,  10.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of 
iftarch  in  potatoes  increases  during  the  autumn,  remains  stationary  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring,  after  the  germinating  principle  is  excited,  it  diminishes.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  germination,  potatoes  become  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  afterward  sweet ;  the 
dextrine  formed  from  the  starch  rendering  them  mucilaginous,  and  the  sugar  formed 
from  thf  dextrine  rendering  them  sweet  The  process  of  transformation  advances  still 
further  In  the'  earth ;  the  potatoes  becoming  softer  and  more  watery,  and  when  the  starch 
is  completely  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  the  process  of  decay  com- 
mences.'*— Stookhabdt. 


QuissTiONS. — ^What  fact  illustrates  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  In  nature  ?  What 
are  the  principal  nitrogenized  compounds  of  plants  ?  What  is  said  of  albumen  f  Whal 
are  its  characteristic  properties?    Why  do  eggs  harden  in  boiling? 
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When  water  containing  a  small  portion  of  albumen  is  heated,  the  albnmen 
is  coagulated,  and  rises  as  a  scum  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  any  small 
particles  of  impurity  mechanically  suspended  in  the  liquid.  It  is  in  this  way 
used  for  clarifying  solutions  of  sugar  and  other  hquids. 

Albumen  is  found  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  sap  of  plants,  in  the  humors  of 
the  eye,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  in  an  in- 
soluble state  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  stalks  of  plants,  and  in  the  substance  of 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  of  animals  are  oompdsed. 

^06.  Ca  seine  isa  substance  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and  is 
allied  to  albumen  in  its  composition  and  properties.  It  differs  from  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  although  it  readily 
ezperiencots  Uiis  change  under  the  influence  of  acids.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  seeds  of  legiftainous  plants ;  peas  and  beans  containing  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  it  It  also  exists  in  animal  substances,  especially 
in  the  curd  of  mi^  'which  is  known  as  animal  caseinc,  and  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  cheese.  Yegetable  caseine,  to  distinguish  it  from  animal  caseine,  is 
often  called  kguminej  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  make  a  real  cheese  from  peas.  Yegetable  caseine  may  be 
obtained  by  macerating  peas  or  beans  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours,  and 
straining  through  a  seive.  The  liquid  which  passes  through  contains  caseine 
in  solution,  together  with  some  starch,  which  separates  by  standing.  From 
the  supernatant  liquor,  which  resembles  skimmed  milk  in  appearance,  caseine 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  washed  and 
dried,  forms  a  brilliant^  transparent  mass. 

707.  Gluten . — ^If  flour  be  made  into  dough,  and  worked  with  the  hand 
upon  a  seive,  or  piece  of  muslin,  under  a  stream  of  water  (Fig.  219),  its  starch 
gradually  washes  away,  and  there  remains  upon  the  seive  a  white,  soft  sticky 
substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  gliUen,  This  substance  exists  in 
all  the  cereal  grrains,  and  constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  pure 
flour,  and  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bran.  It  is  this  principle 
which  imparts  to  flour  its  plastic  and  adhesive  properties. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all  animals, :  termed  fibhne,  resembles  the 
gluten  of  plants  so  closely  in  composition  and  properties,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  the  same  substance,  and  hence  gluten  is  very  often 
csJled  vegetable  fibrine, 

708  Chemical  Composition  of  Protein e.  —  Albumen  and 
gluten  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  an^ 
sulphur;  caseine  contains  the  same  elements,  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
with  the  exception  of  phosphorus,  which  does  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

According  to  the  generally  received  opinion  at  the  present  day,  all  album- 

QuiSTioirs. — Hov  Is  albumen  employed  for  the  darifying  of  llqaidsf  What  Is  said  of 
easeinef  In  what  respect  does  it  chiefly  differ  from  albumen?  In  vhat  ▼^petable  sub- 
stances does  it  especially  occnr?  In  what  animal  sabstanoe?  By  what  other  name  is 
vegetable  caseine  known?  How  may  caseine  be  obtained?  What  is  giuten  ?  In  what 
▼egetable  products  is  gluten  espedally  found  ?  With  what  substanee  of  animal  origin 
does  it  correspond  ?    What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  albumen,  CMein««  and  gluten  f 
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inoua  matter  (and  117  this  term  Tig.   219. 

ws  mean  to  include  albmneo, 

casalna,  gluten,  and  all  simiiar 

Bubatances,  originating  eitber  in 

vegetable  or  ammal  aiiruc;ture3) 

are  compounds  of  a  peculiar  and 

dis^DCt  piTDCiple,  called  pro  (eiiM. 

The  compoaitiou  of  tliLs  organic 

radical  is  indicated  by  the  for- 

mola   CuHufftOiA   ai'  bj  the 

symbol,  Pr.  Hence,  ^bujninous 

subatanceB,  as  a  class,  are  veiy 

generallj  termed  proteine  eont' 

pouiub — the  fonimla  of  albumen 

being  10P[4-P+S;  of  glulon, 

lOPr+P+aS;  and  of  oaseine, 

lOPr-l-S.* 

By  dissolving  any  albuminoua 
substance  in  caustic  alkali,  and 

adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solutiou,  proteiue  maj  be  precipitated  in  the  fbrni 
of  a  grajisb-white,  inodorous  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcobol,  and  capabl* 
of  uniting  to  Ibrm  compounds  with  many  acids  and  bases. 

— All  the  albuminous  eubstances,  when  subjected  to  heat,  exhale  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  burnt  fealhera,  and  leave,  as  an  ultlmatts  residue,  a  black, 
brilliant,  spoogy  coal.  When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  capable  of  indeflnita 
preservation;  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  inSuence  of  air  and  moisture, 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  decompoffition  tlian  any  other  class  of  organic 
BuIietancesT-putrefying  and  callii^  into  e^dstence  a  multitude  of  microscopic 
animalculEe.  The  decomposition  of  the  albumen  contained  in  wood,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  called  the  aap-wood,  is  regarded  as  the  most  active  cause  of 
its  decay.  Hence  those  substances  like  creosote,  corrosive  Bublimato  and  the 
like,  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  albuminous  matter,  existmg  either 
in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  are  tbe  most  effectual  antiseptic  agents;  the 
processes  of  kjaiuzing  wood,  and  of  smoking  fish  and  meat,  being  lamQiar  ex- 
amples of  tiieir  action.  The  complete  dessication  (^organic  subatances,  or  the 
extraction  of  their  albuminous  cons^tuents  by  steeping  in  water,  01  steam, 
accomplish  the  same  result. 

■  It  b  proper  Co  Itiita.  In  IUb  conDection,  that  tbe  theorr  wiieb  Manmai  the  ndlul  u- 
tura  (tt  prot«lna  ii  verjr  ibrenuoiuly  oppoud  bj  imnj  chemleta,  end  eHpeclelLy  by  Dunua, 
vho  rBg*i-da  JJ  ee  e  prodnut  Dot  pr«4:dat1]ig  in  blbumtooai  conipouiidA,  but  ee  eeeerelfld 
bj  Ibe  utton  of  Ibe  elUUee  oa  then  bodlei. 
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•When  albuminous  substances  are  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali,  the  sulphur 
which  thej  contain  unites  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble  sulphuret^  and 
the  solution  blackens  paper  moistened  with  sugar  of  lead.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  these  compounds  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  When 
an  egg  is  boiled,  the  sulphur  present  in  its  albumen  unites  with  a  little  free 
soda,  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  egg,  to  form  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  this  compound  that  the  blackening  of  silver 
spoons  used  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  is -occasioned. 

710.  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Albuminous  Con- 
stituents .-"—As  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  animal  structures, 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  al- 
buminous substances  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  latter  are  re- 
garded as  the  special  products  provided  by  nature  for  the  nutriment  and 
support  of  animals ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  the  vegetable  principles  out 
of  which  animal  fibers  and  tissues  are  constructed.  All  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  tliis  conclusion,  and  prove  that  the  value  of  a  vegetable  product  as 
an  article  of  food  is  very  nearly  i^Bppportion  to  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  which  it  contams.  This  subject  wUl  be  further 
discussed  hereafter. 


,  CHAPTER     XVIIL 

NATURAL  DECOMPOSITION  OF   ORGANIC   COMPOUNDS. 

Til.  So  long  as  organic  bodies  are  pervaded  by  what  is  termed  the  vital 
principle,  so  long  do  they  tend  to  maintain  their  form  and  properties  essen- 
tially unchanged ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  influence,  they  obey  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  readily  undergo  decomposition,  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  decomposition  being  mainly  the  result  of  a  separation  or  falling' 
apart  of  the  complex  substances  which  characterize  the  living  structure,  and 
a  re-arrangement  of  their  particles  in  simpler  combinations.  The  nature  of 
these  changes,  which  vary  greatly  with  the  composition  of  the  bodies  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected,  may  be  gener- 
ally considered  under  three  separate  heads,  viz.,  as  decays  fermentation^  and 
putrefaction, 

712.  Decay . — ^When  vegetable  tissue  (wood,  leaves,  straw,  etc.)  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  moisture,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 

. , 

Qttestioks. — ^How-  may  the  presence  of  sulphnr  in  these  bodies  be  demonstrated  ?  What 
is  supposed  to  be  their  special  office  ?  What  is  the  proportionate  value  of  a  vegetable 
product  as  an  article  of  food?  What  especially  distinguishes  living  from  dead  organized 
matter?.  What  change  does  vegetable  tissue  undergo  vhen  escposed  to  air  and  moist- 
nre?  « 
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undergoes  a  slow  decay,  which  has  been  termed  by  Liebig  eremacattsis  (slow 
combustion).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  this  process  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  combustion  of  wood,  except  that  they  occur  much 
more  slowly.  In  both  cases  the  constituents  of  the  wood,  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
both  cases  also  the  hydrogen  is  oxydized  more  rapidly  than  the  carbon,  as 
is  shown  by  the  darker  color  which  wood  assumes  both  in  combustion  and 
decay.  Eremacausis  further  agrees  with  ordinary  combustion,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  not  take  place  without  the  access  of  air,  and  is  uniformly  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  and  sometimes  with  light — ^the  total  amount  of  heat 
evolved  being  undoubtedly  the  same  in  both  cases.     (§  4.69.) 

The  brown  or  black  matter  into  which  vegetable  tissue  is  converted  by  de- 
cay, has  received  the  general  name  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mold,  and  is  the 
substance  which  gives  to  fertile  soils  their  rich  black  or  brown  appearance. 
Humus  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  distinct  compound,  but  rather  as  a 
mixture  of  several  brown  substances,  which  represent  various  degrees  of  de- 
composition of  the  original  vegetable  mattcR  These  substances  have  received 
the  names  of  humine,  ulmine,  humic  acid,  ulmic  acid,  geic  acid,  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids.  The  two  latter  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  deep  yellow  or  brown  colors  which  characterize  the  waters  of 
bogs  and  swamps.  The  others  are  either  entirely  insoluble,  or  soluble  only 
in 'alkaline  solutions.  The  relation  which  these  substances  sustain  to  plants 
is  an  important  one,  and  their  presence  in  certain  quantity  in  every  soil  is 
essential  to  its  fertility.  From  the  products  of  their  decomposition — carbonic 
acid  and  water — ^plants  derive,  through  their  roots,  from  the  soil,  their  chief 
supplies  of  nutriment.  They  also  absorb  and  retain  ammonia,  another  im- 
portant element  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  to  some  extent  have  imdoubt- 
edly  the  power  of  producing  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
humus  consumed  in  vegetation  and  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  "substance 
of  the  crop,  may  be  again  restored  to  the  land  by  plowing  in  straw  and  ani- 
mal manures,  or  green  crops  (clover,  etc;),  or  by  the  alternation  of  plants 
which  leave  abundant  roots  in  the  soil  (fallow  plants),  with  such  as  have  few 
roots  (grains,  etc.). 

Eremacausis  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat  and  moisture,  or  the  presence  of 
the  alkalies ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  arrested  or  retarded  by  cold  and  dryness. 
Wood,  cordage,  etc.,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt  will  remain  alike  for  years  unaltered. 

713.  Putrefaction  — The  decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue  when  air 
is  wholly  or  partially  excluded  from  it,  as  for  example  when  buried  in  tho 


QuKSTiowB. — What  is  this  change  called  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ?  Wliat  is 
the  immediate  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetahle  tissue  called  ?  What  is  the  composition 
of  humus?  What  produces  the  discoloration  of  the  water  of  bogs  and  marshes  ?  What 
relation  do  these  substances  sustain  to  vegetation  ?  .How  may  humus  consumed  by  vege- 
tation be  restored  to  the  soil  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 
placs^  in  vegetable  tissue  when  air  is  excluded  ? 
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ground,  is  MBeDt[al]7  diOereiit  Ihtm  tluit  of  eremacansia.  In  this  case  the 
constituent  elemsQla  reitrraiige  theroselves  mututtU;  iato  new  products,  either 
with  or  without  tbe  cooperation  of  tbe  elements  of  water ;  the  oxjgen  gradu- 
ally uniting  witb  the  carbon  to  tbnn  carbonio  acid,  wliich  separates  and  leaves 
as  a  residue  substancea  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen — hydiocarbons.  It  is  in 
this  nay  that  bituminous  cool,  peat,  and  brawQ-c(^  G^g'^te)  bave  been  formed 
from  T^[et*ble  matter,*  aod  ateo  tiie  natural  gaseous  carburets  of  hydrogen, 
Tiz.,  "marsh  gas,"  obtuned  by 
FlO.  220.  BtJrting  tbe  mad   at  the  bottom 

of  pools  (see  Fig.  220),  and  "  Ore- 
damp,"  evolved  from  rock-stratA 
in   mines.     (§   452.)     Moist  hay, 
leaves,  manure,  bIc,  when  piled 
together  in  compact  Ireaps  undergo 
wmilar  changes,  and  are  converted 
iuto  black,  carbonaceous  products. 
Decomposition  of  this  diaraoter 
is   termed   putrefaction,    and    is 
somewhat  analogous  U>  the  change 
which  wood  undei^ioes  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillafcn  or  incom- 
plete combustion.     It  differs  &om 
eremacausia  (or  decay),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  not  take  place  without 
the  free  access  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  tbe  decaying  bodies. 
Tbe  two  methods  of  deoompoaition  may,  however,  mutually  replace  each 
other,  since  all  putrifying  bodies  pass  into  the  atato  of  decay  when  exposed 
freely  to  the  air ;  and  all  decaying  matters  hito  that  of  putrefaction  when  air 
is  excluded. 

Kitr<^nizad  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  on  account  of  their  complex 
constitution,  undergo  decay  and  putreiaolion  much  raore  readily  than  noo- 
azo(Jze4  compounds,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  essentially 
differenl.    Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form 


*  Pub  it  malcil^  thQ  prodafit  of  tho  eloir  decay  of  corlaln  Bp«Lei  of  muah  pUutt  mtder 
nttr.  Every  pent-boff  wab  uadoubtedly,  in  the  first  iiiBtance,  »  nuFsh  or  BiruDp.  vblch 
bjib  brea  filled  up  and  conveTted  iHtDAmoraHbytbeanniul  grovthind  decay  of  tU  but- 

of  yean  it  very  sreat,  and  aa  the  pncesfl  of  decompoaltloQ  Ib  bIot  and  gradual,  tbe  aspect 

.    and  conttitntlon  of  tbe  different  nioceitiva  laj-en  of  peal  vary  greatl;— thoeo  ngar  the  inr- 

face  comdEUngof  the  half  decayed  sloms  of  maeseB  end  of  roots,  whUe  ttiMe  of  older 

fbnnalioa  scarcely  eihlbit  any  traces  of  tbeir  vegetable  origin,  and  Id  eome  iDeUnces  ara 


I  of  the  putrefaction 
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carbonic  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  divides  itself  between  the  nitrogen,  the 
Bulphilr,  and  the  phosphorus,  and  forms  ammonia  with  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen. .  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  last-named  gaseous  sub- 
stances that  the  very  offensive  odors  given  off  during  the  putrefaction  of  azot- 
ized  bodies  are  to  be  mainly  ascribed. 

714.  Fermentation. — ^When  a  nitrogenous  substance  undergoing 
putrefaction  is  brought  in  contact,  under  favorable  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,  with  a  complex  organic  body  of  small  stability,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  inducing  in  this  latter  substance,  by  the  mere  agency  of  its  presence, 
a  state  of  putre^tion  or  decomposition.  In  such  cases  the  substance  inducing 
decomposition  is  termed  a  "/trwiewi,"  and  the  decomposition  induced,  "/er- 
mentcUion"  For  example,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  be  preserved  unal- 
tered for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  a  minute  quantity  of  pujtrescent  matter 
containing  nitrogen  be  added  to  it,  fermentation  at  once  takes  place,  and  the 
elements  of  the  sugar  break  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  "  In  the 
same  manner,  the  most  minutQ  portion  of  milk,  pastd,  juice  of  beet-root,  flesh 
or  blood,  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  causes  fresh  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet- 
root, flesh  or  blood,  to  pass  into  the  same  condition  when  brought  in  contact 
with  them." 

The  method  in  which  ferments  act  is  not  well  understood,  since  they  do 
not  enter  into  combination  with  the  fermenting  substance  or  with  any  of  its 
elements.  The  theory,  however,  most  usually  adopted  is,  that  the  molecules 
of  the  ferment,  or  substance  already  undergoing  change,  are  capable  of  im- 
parting motion  to  the  molecules  of  other  substances  by  contact,  and  that 
through  the  impulse  .thus  received,  the  equilibrium  of  forces  previously  exist- 
ing between  the  molecules  of  the  body  acted  on  are  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed. 

715.  Yeast. — The  substance  most  potent  in  exciting  fermentation  in 
solutions  of  sugar  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetation  which  is  spontaneously 
developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, when  left  to  putrify.  This  organism,  which  passes  into  a  ^te  of 
putrefactive  decomposition  with  great  readiness,  is  termed  yeast,  or  ^tfmeni. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  when  a  solution  of  sugar  mixed  with 
albuminous  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  is  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  i^not  only  excites  fermentation, 
but  if  there  are  albuminous  substances  present,  it  occasions  the  production 
of  an  immense  additional  quantity  of  yeast.  For  example,  if  we  add  to  clear 
fresh  juice  of  ripe  grapes  a  few  particles  of  yeast,  the  liquid  will  in  a  short 
time  grow  thick  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas,  or  ferment,  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  layer  of  grayish-yellow  yeast  will  collect  upon  its  surface.  In  the  heat  of 
the  fermentation  the  yeast  plants  are  produced  in  immense  numbers,  mil- 


QuESTiONB. — Explain  the  meaning  of  ferment  and  fermentation.  What  are  examples  f 
What  is  the  theoretical  actioa  of  ferments  ?  What  is  yeast  ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  Illus- 
irate  this. 
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^        „  lions  of  its  minute  organisms  being  contained  in 

the  space  of  a  single  cubic  inch.  Fig.  221  repre- 
sents the'appearauce  of  the  yeast  globules  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
propagate  by  division.  Ordinary  brewer's  yeast 
is  formed  in  this  manner  in  the  fermentation  of 
i'lfusions  of  malt  Artificial  yeast,  or  leaven^  may 
be  prepared  by  exposing  a  piece  of  dough  for 
some  days  to  a  moderate  temperature,  until  it 
©    Hii:Xi:^(3)QG0  acquires  a  sour,  or  vinous  odor.     The  fermenting 

O      <x    r»    _  agent  in  this  case  is  the  gluten  of  the  dough  in  a 

state  of  incipient  putrefaction.  Yeast  loses  its 
power  of  exciting  fermentation  when  perfectly 
dried,  or  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  or  if  mixed  with  alcohol,  acids> 
or  alkahes,  and  finally  by  the  completion  of  its  own  decomposition. 

716.  Different  Kinds  of  Fermentation • — The  products  of 
fermentation  vary  under  different  circumstances.  The  conversion  of  sacchar- 
ine liquids  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  termed  vinotts,  or  cUcohpUc  /er- 
mentation.  For  the  production  of  this  change  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to 
86°  F.  is  necessary.  Under  50°  F.  fermentation  does  not  proceed.  All 
vegetable  bodies  contain  some  substances  which  act  as  a  ferment,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  addition  of  moisture  and  regulation  of  the  temperature,  various 
kinds  of  grain  containing  starch,  and  ripe  fruits  containing  sugar,  will  un- 
dergo naturally  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  cider  is  formed  from  apples, 
and  beer  from  grain. 

A  liquid  which  has  ahready  undergone  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation, 
is  capable  of  experiencing  another  change  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  quantity  of  decomposing  azotized  matter — its  alcohol 
being  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  the  liquid  into  vinegar.  This  has  been 
called  acetous  fermentation. 

The^are  a  variety  of  substances  which,  when  added  to  fermentable 
liquid^^ven  in  very  minute  quantities,  have  the  power  of  preventing  do- 
composition  ;  such  are,  for  example,  the  oil,  of  mustard,  sulphurous  acid,  ni- 
trous acid,  etc.  New  cider,  it  is  well  known,  is  kept  sweet  by  the  addition 
of  mustard-seed,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  barrels  previous  to  filling  with 
liquor. 

When  azotized  matters  are  beginning  to  decompose  they  are  at  first  not 
able  to  excite  the  true  alcohoUc  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  this  that  their  decomposition  should  be  tolerably  active  and  ad- 
vanced. But  even  in  the  early  stage  of  their  transformation  they  are  able  to 
effect  a  very  important  change  in  the  elements  of  sugar,  and  cause  it  to  un- 
dergo a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 

QuKSTioNS. — How  may  artificial  yeast  be  prepared  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
yeast  lose  its  power?  What  is  vinous  fermentation?  "What  are  examples?  What  is 
acetous  fermentation  ?  What  substances  are  capable  of  arresting  fermentation  ?  Is  ail 
decomposing  azotized  matter  capable  of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentatiou  ?    Illustrate  thi& 
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an  acid  callod  lactic  acid^and  a  viscous  substance  analogous  to  sugar.  This 
fermentation,  which  has  been  termed  viscous^  or  lactic  acid  fermentation^  is 
especially  produced  when  milk  or  cheese  curd  is  mixed  with  sugar  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86°  to  94°  F:  If,  however,  the  curd  of  milk  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  it  produces  at  the  temperature  of  about  100**  F.  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  this  way  the  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  liquor  from  mare's  milk, 
called  "  houmiss" 

•717.  Lactic  acid  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  acid 
which  imparts  sourness  to  milk,  and  is  the  unmediate  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  that  liquid.  Lactic  acid,  wlien  kept  in  contact  with  caseino  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  decomposition  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  about  95*^ 
r.,  is  itself  capable  of  experiencing  a  transformation  into  a  sour,  pungent 
smelling  Uquid  termed  butyric  add,  and  the  change  in  question  is  known 
2&  butyric  fermentation.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action 
'of  diastase,  is  also  regarded  as  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  is  termed 
"  saccharine."  Several  other  forms  of  fermentation  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, are  also  recognized,  but  the  most'  important  of  them  all  are  the  al- 
coholic and  acetous. 

718.  Organic  substances  do  not  possess  the  power  of  entering  sponta- 
neously into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  but  it' is  necessary  that  some 
change  in  the  attraction  of  their  elements  should  previously  take  place.  This 
exciting  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
all  bodies,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  eremacausis  always  precedes  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  absorption  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  signs  of  a  transformation  in  the  substances 
show  themselves.  When  the  condition  of  intestine  motion  is  once  excited, 
the  presence  of  oxygen  for  the  continuance  of  the  action  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  smallest  particle  of  an  azotized  substance  in  its  act  of  decomposi- 
tion, also  propagates  this  state  of  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  substance  in 
contact  with  it,  and  although  the  air  be  afterward  entirely  excluded,  Cermen- 
tation  or  putrefection  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  its  completion.  Animal 
food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  most  delicate  vegetables,  may  be  preserved  | 

unchanged  for  years,  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  vessels  ' 

from  which  the  air  is  completely  excluded.    A  fresh  exposure  to  the  air  at ' '   .     "^  ,      , 
any  period  will,  however,  induce  fermentation.* — Liebio.  ^ 

•  The  method  of  pnttingup  "preserved  meats**  is  essentially  as  follows;  the  meat  fs 
first  placed  in  a  tin  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  with  a  properly  prepared  soup,  and  a 
cover,  pierced  with  a  minate  hole,  is  soldered  on  air-tight.  The  cylinder  is  next  de- 
posited in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  (which  does  not  boil  nnder  a  temperature 
of  320=*  F.),  where  its  contents  are  subjected  to  heat  until  sufficiently  cooked.  When  this 
is  effected,  and  the  air  in  the  interior  completely  expelled  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  the 
xuinnte  orifice  in  the  cover  is  suddenly  and  effectually  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder.    The 

Qttzstions.-— What  is  the  acid  of  sour  milk  ?  What  is  butyric  fermentation  ?  Are  there 
ray  other  kinds  of  fermentation  f  Do  organic  substances  possess  the  power  of  sponta- 
DAotut  change  ?    What  is  necessary  to  effect  this  ?    How  may  animal  food  be  presanred  f 
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719.  PoisonS)  ContagioDs,  Mi  a  sm8.-«>"Whena  chemical  agent 
or  substance  is  broaght  in  contact  with  matter  endowed  with  life  (as,  for 
example,  if  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
organization),  it  tends  to  enter  into  combination  with  it,  and  effect  decompos- 
ition. This  tendency  is  opposed  by  the  vital  principle,  and  the  result  will 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  actions.  If  the  chemical  element 
is  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  vital  action,  it  is  digested,  and 
exercises  no  chemical  influence  upon  the  living  organ ;  when,  however,  it  is 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  changing  Its 
direction,  strength,  or  intensity,  without  destroying  it,  it  is -said  to  act  medi' 
cinaUy  ;  but  when  it  obtains  an  ascendancy  over  the  vital  force,  and  tends  to 
destroy  it,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  Food  will  act  as  a  poison,  that  is,  will  pro- 
duce disease,  when  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  chemical  action  by  virtue  of  its 
quantity ;  or  when  either  its  condition  or  presence  retards,  prevents,  or  arrests 
the  motion  of  any  organ.  A  medicament  administered  in  excessive  quantity 
may  act  as  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  small  doses,  as  a  medicament.  Thus  thd 
quantity  of  a  substance  and  its  condition  must,  obviously,  completely  change 
its  chemical  influence  in  the  system." 

Some  inorganic  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive-sublimate,  etc,  exert  a 
destructive  action  upon  animal  life,  by  forming  with  the  component  parts  of . 
the  body  compounds  which  are  not  susceptible  of  the  changes  which  it  .is  tho 
office  of  the  vital  principle  to  produce.  *  Other  inorganic  poisons,  like  cor- 
rosive acids,  destroy  at  once  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tissues  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact.  In  both  cases  the  organs  fail  to  fulfill  their 
offices,  and  disease  or  death  ensues.  "  If  the  quantity  of  poison  is  so  small 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being  regenerated, 
have  entered  into  combination  with  it,  then  eschars  (scabs)  are  produced, 
and  the  compounds  of  the  dead  tissues  with  the  poison  are  thrown  off*  by 
the  healthy  parts."* 

cylinder  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  form  a  condensation  of  its  contained  vapor,  both  its 
ends  are  pressed  inward,  and  become  concave.  Thus  hermetically  sealed,  it  is  exposed  in 
a  test  chamber,  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperature  above  what  it  is  ever  likely  to 
encounter ;  from  90"  to  110°  F.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as  to  render  them  con- 
vex instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand  the  test  will  infalli- 
bly  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number  of  years.  If  there 
be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  invariably  ferments,  and  is  detected  in  the 
proving  process. 

*  ''  The  limit  at  which  substances  like  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc,  cease  to  act  aa 
poisons,  may  be  determined  with  great  certainty ;  for  since  their  combination  with  or- 
ganic matters  must  be  regulated  by  chemical  laws,  death  will  inevitably  result  when  the 
organ  in  contact  with  the  poison  iinds  sufficient  of  it  to  imite  with  atom  for  atom,  whilst 
if  the  poison  is  present  in  smaller  quantity,  a  part  of  the  organ  will  retain  its  vital  func- 

QuESTioisrs. — When  a  chemical  agent  is  brought  in  contact  with  livipg  matter,  what 
takes  place  ?  When  will  chemical  substances  act  as  food,  as  medicine,  and  as  poison  ? 
Illustrate  how  the  quantity  and  condition  of  a  substance  may  change  its  chemical  influ- 
ence on  the  system?  How  do  inorganic  poisons  generally  produce  their  destntetive 
effects? 
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"With  respect  to  the  a<2tion  of  poisons  like  Prussic  acid,  strychnia,  etc,  no 
very  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  poisons  noticed,  "  there  is  a  class  of  substances  gener- 
ated during  certain  processes  of  decomposition,  which  act  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  deadly  poisons,  not  by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  or  by 
reason  of  their  containing  a  poisonous- principle,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  condition;"  in  other  words,  these  products  being  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition themselves,  act  as  ferments,  and  by  their  simple  presence  tend  to 
excite  decomposition  or  disease  in  the  animal  substances  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  wounds  which  physicians  sometimes  accidentally  inflict  upon  them- 
selves in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  The  knife,  in  such  instances,  intro- 
duces through  the  wound  a  minute  portion  of  matter  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position or  putrefaction,  which  acts  as  a,  ferment^  and  causes  the  healthy  blood 
in  contact  with  it  to  pass  into  the  same  decomposed  state  as  itself  j  the  ac- 
tion once  commenced,  extends  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  often  affects  the 
whole  body  and  produces  death — ^injuries  to  the  system  of  this  character  bemg 
almost  beyond  the  control^of  medical  treatment.  The  virus  of  the  small-pox, 
plague,  etc.,  appear  to  act  in  like  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination &ils  to  extract  from  them  any  poisonous  principle.  "When  brought 
in  contact,  however,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  blood,  they  commu- 
nicate to  it  their  own  condition. 

Contagion  and  miasm,  or  miasmata,  are  generally  included  among  poisons 
of  this  class. 

We  apply  the  term  contagion  to  that  subtile  matter  which  proceeds  from  a 
diseased  person,  or  body,  and  which  communicates  disease  to  another  person 
or  body.  It  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  reproduce  itself.  Miasm,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  product  of  the  decay  or  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  causes  disease  without  being  itself  reproduced. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  which  constitute  contagion  and  miasm  is  not 
well  understood ;  according  to  some  authorities,  they  are  merely  putrid  mat- 
ters, and  according  to  others,  they  are  microscopical  animals  or  plants,  which 
like  yeast,  readily  undergo  decomposition.* 


tions."  The  oomparatire  -weight  of  an  equiyalent,  or  of  an  atom  of  any  one  of  the  highly 
complex  substances  which  make  up  the  animal  organism,  is,  however,  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  poison  is  sufficient  to  completely  satisfy  the  combine 
ing  affinities  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  animal  substance ;  the  proportion  in  the  case  of 
fibrine  and  arsenic  being  as  63G1  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

*  Yery  many  curious  observations  have  been  made  upon  these  topics.  A  forest  inter- 
posed to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  moist  air  charged  with  pestilential  miasmata,  some- 
times preserves  all  behind  it  from  its  effects,  whereas  the  uncovered  portion  of  a  district  is 
exposed  to  disease.    The  trees,  in  such  cases,  appear  to  filter  the  air,  and  to  purify  it  by 

'  '  ■       'I 

Questions. — ^What  is  known  respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  like  Prussic  acid,  etc.  t 
What  other  class  of  poisons  are  mentioned  ?  Explain  the  manner  of  their  action.  What 
«r8  inoladed  under  this  cUss  f    What  is  contagion  ?    What  is  miasm  ? 
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Mildew  is  a  species  of  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  class  of  microscopic  lungi ;  (a  fungus  being  a  cellular,  flowerless 
plant).  The  dark  spots  observed  upon  awnings,  sails,  eta,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  familiar  examples  of  its  action.  The  most  effectual  agent  in  pre- 
venting mildew  is  chloride  of  zinc. 

Many  of  the  poisons  which  act  as  ferments,  and  readily  excite  disease  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  blood,  such  as  the  contagious  matter  of  small* 
pox,  fevers,  etc.,  are  wholly  inoperative  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
The  explanation  of  this  is^  that  they  are  alkaline  or  neutral  m  their  properties, 
and  are  therefore  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  free  acid  which  always  ex- 
ists in  the  stomach.  Poisons  of  a  similar  character,  however,  which  have 
an  acid  reaction,  appear,  when  placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
retain  all  their  frightful  properties.  The  products  of  the  incipient  putrefac- 
tion of  meat  and  fish  are  particularly  liable  to  act  in  this  manner*  In  Ger- 
many, especially,  the  effects  of  a  poison  of  this  character,  resulting  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  putrefaction  occurring  jn  sausages,  and  hence  termed  the 
"  saasage  poison,"  liave  been  very  carefully  studied.  The  symptoms  which 
precede  death  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  putrefied  sausages  are  very  remark- 
able. "  There  is  a  lingering  and  gradual  wasting  of  muscular  fiber,  and  of 
all  the  constituents  of  the  body  similarly  composed ;  the  paticut  becomes 
much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  complete  mummy,  and  finally  dies." 

The  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  overdriven  or  exhausted,  is  also  very 
liable  to  produce  diseases  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  action  and  deadly 
effect,  resemble  cholera ;  the  symptoms,  however,  do  not  generally  manifest 
themselves  until  some  little  time  has  elapsed  after  the  food  has  I  .en  received 
into  the  stomach.  The  origin  of  the  poison  in  the  meat  in  tl  o  instances 
is  explamed  as  follows :  all  mental  and  physical  effort  is  accompanied  by  and 

remoring  the  miasmata.  Trees  also  appear  to  prevent  miasmata  by  absorbing  it  The 
negroes  of  the  South  plant  the  sunflower  near  their  cabins  as  a  preventative  against  fever 
and  ague.  Facts  also  show  that  malaria  does  not  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps 
Burrounded  with  thick  forests — the  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Bwamp,  for  example,  being 
healthy,  while  the  marshes  of  the  adjacent  sea-board  are  most  pestilential.**  Flint,  in  his 
accoant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  wood-cutters  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  away,  were  constantly  attacked  by  malarious 
fevers,  while  such  diseases  among  the  workmen  in  the  forest  were  comparatively  rare, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  worked  was  quite  as  moist  Every  tree  which  they 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground  helped  to  create  the  poison,  while  every  tree  left  standing 
helped  to  absorb  it  Many  cases  might  be  cited  where  the  cutting  down  of  woods  has  had 
a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  district  around 
Kome  is  only  a  celebrated  instance  of  what  is  a  very  common  experience.  Dampness  is 
not  a  source  of  miasmata,  but  decomposition  caused  by  too  rapid  drying,  whether  of  vege- 
table matter  or  animal  infusoria.  A  ditch  which  alternates  fh)m  wet  to  dry,  or  a  pool 
which  is  weekly  emptied  and  replenished  as  wind  and  shower  follow  each  other,  gives 
forth  a  much  more  deadly  poison  than  ground  which  is  uniformly  and  steadily  satu- 
rated." 


QuEBTiOMB. — ^What  is  mildew  f  What  are  characteristic  differences  of  action  in  poisona 
acting  Uke  ferments?  What  are  illustrations?  What  is  the  character  of  the  flesh  ot 
overdriven  animals? 
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requires  an  expenditure  of  healthy  animal  substance.  The  brain,  for  example, 
is  undoubtedly  used  up  by  thinking,  the  muscles  by  exercise,  the  nerves  by 
excitation.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  the  waste  thus  occasioned  is 
at  once  restored,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  are  removed  by  the  or- 
gans of  secretion,  and  thrown  off  from  the  body.  If  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  secretion  are  impeded,  the  products  of  decomposition  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  occasion  disease.  In  the  case  of  overdriven  animals,  the 
products  of  decomposition  consequent  upon  unusual  and  excessive  physic£il 
exertion,  remain  in-  the  body,  because  the  organs  of  secretion  have  not  had 
BufiBcient  opportunity  to  discharge  their  office  before  the  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered. THe  meat,  therefore,  is  hill  of  substances  in  just  that  state  of  decom- 
position which  enables  them  to  act  most  effectually  as  ferments,  and  their 
presence,  therefore,  renders  the  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  unwhole- 
some. It  should  also%e  mentioned,  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  poisoning 
of  this  character  seem  to  ooeur  when  the  putrefactive  fermentation  in  the 
meat  has  only  just  commenced,  and  when  its  presence  is  hardly  discernible 
by  the  senses. 

720.  Every  form  of  disease  is  occasioned  by  changes  or  transformations 
which  take  place  in  organs  in  a  manner  different  from  what  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary healthy  action.  If  these  transformations  are  perfected  in  constituents 
of  the  body  which  are  not  essential  to  life,  without  other  parts  taking  a  share 
in  the  decomposition,  the  form  of  the  disease  is  termed  mild  or  benignant; 
but  when  the  changes  affect  the  organs  essential  to  life,  the  disease  is  termed^ 
maUgnanL^-^JsLEBiQ* 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
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721.  The  term  alcohol  is  applied  by  chemists  to  a  series  of  compounds  of 
a  dissimilar  but  analogous  composition,  and  similar  properties.  They  all 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  high  degree  of  volatility  and  a 
pungent  taste  and  smell.  The  most  important  of  the  alcohols  are  wine  alco- 
hol, C4H6O9,  methylic  alcohol,  C2H4O2,  and  amylic  alcohol,  C10H12O2.  The 
term  alcohol,  however,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  refers  solely  to  the  spirit- 
uous principle  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  bodies. 

Sugar  is  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the 
only  substance  from  which  alcohol  can  be  derived.      Potatoes,  the  cereal 

■  --     ■  ■  -  ■   _  _  _     .^       _  ■  ■  ■ ■  -■—  -  — — 

QxrEBTiONS. — ^Why  is  it  liable  to  induce  disease?  "What  is  the  occasion  of  all  dfsease  ? 
When  is  disease  said  to  be  benignant  and  when  malignant?  What  is  the  chemical  signi- 
fication of  the  term  alcohol?  What  is  its  ordinary  meaning?  From  what  substances 
only  can  alcohol  be  produced?  How  do  we  produce  alcohol  from  bodi^  which  consist 
mainly  of  starch? 

19 
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p^nfl,  and  other  vegetable  prodncta  deSdent  in  BUgsr  from  wbich  alcohol  la 
Obtluaed,  are  rendered  availablo  for  this  purpose  bj  first  converting  tbeir 
starch  iotoaugar.  The  Tarious  kioda  of  liquors  prepared  by  racana  of  fensen- 
t.ition,  may  ba  eonveaientij  divided-into  two  classes — thB.beers,  produced  from 
the  nutritve  and  starch  containing  grains  and  roots,  and  tho  wines  produced, 
from  the  juices  offruits  which  conlaiu  sugar. 

722.  The  B e e r H .— Wt)oa  a  solulion  of  grape  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  little  yeast  added,  fermentation  speedily  eomies,  and  the  sugar 
breaks  up  into  alcohol,  water,  and  carboiuG  add  ;  of  these  several  bodies,  the 
two  tormer  remain  in  the  liquid,  while  the  latter  escapes  aa  bubbles  of  gas 
into  the  air.*  When  cane  sugar  is  used  tlio  rosulta  are  the  sam^,  the  yeast, 
'■  however,  in  the  first  instance  eCfucting  a  transformation  of  the  cano  sugar  into 
grape  sugar.  For  the  completion  of  these  changes  it  is  not  necessary  that  air 
should  be  present.  » 

When  tlio  cereal  grains,  etc.,  are  used  fhr  tfio  manufacture  of  alcohol,  tho 
first  step,  as  has  bi^en  already  stated,  consists  m  effecting  a  change  of  tho 
Starch  into  tliis  sugar.  This  tranalbrmatiou  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  ecid,  but  in  practical  operations  this  agent  is  rarely 
used,  and  the  change  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  diastase  (g  €88). 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  first  consider  the  conditians  under  which  diastase  originates. 

A  seed  or  grain  consists  essentially,  jn  the  first  instance,  of  two  substance^ 
FiQ,  223.  starch  and  gluten,  in  which  Lb  contained  a  little  rudi- 

mentary plantlet,  called  the  germ  or  embrya     It  is  for 
^    the  nourishment  and  support  of  this  embryOt  before  it 
i   lias  attained  sufficient  development  to  he  able  to  derive 
/    its  own  sustenance  from  the  soil  or  air       pig.  223 
that  the  supplies  of  starch  and  ghilen  CO 
tained  in  the  seed  are  provided.  Fig.  222 
represents  a  grain  of  Indian  com,  divided  so  as  to  shqwtheem    j 
bryo  embedded  in  tho  starch  and  gluten,  -which  make  up  the 
bvjk  of  the  seed.     Fig.  223  represents,  in  like  manner,  a  see- 
tioa  of  an  acorn.     Under  the  joint  influence  of  heat  and  mois 
ture,  the  embryo  of  the  seed  beg^  to  sprout,  or  germinate 

Tbia  dceompaaltlon  niiif  be  represeated  ag  follovB  :— 

C        H       O 
One  atom  of  grape  Hogar  =  13 14 14 


The  yeut,  wfalch  ocourians  tbe  decampatiUan,  takes  do  put  in  any  of  the  nmUullaiif 
reeultiiis- 

Qownows.— When  yeut  t>  addtd  to  ■  aolnSon  of  giape  nigar,  whal  takii  ^uet 
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and  pnts  forth  a  tiny  stem  or  axis,  bearing  upon  its  summit  a  Fia.  224. 
pair  of  small  leaves.  It  h*as  now  only  to  form  a  root  by  which 
to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  to  render  it  a  perfect,  though  dim- 
inutive plant,  capable  of  providing  for  itsel£  (Fig.  224  repre- 
sents a  grain  of  Indian  com  in  the  process  of  germination.) 
This  root  is  and  can  only  be  formed  from  the  starch  and  glu- 
ten contained  in  the  seed ;  "  but  as  both  these  substances  are 
insoluble  in  water,  they  can  not,  in  their  natural  state,  pass  on- 
wards from  the  body  of  the  seed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
growiftg  germ.  It  has  been  beautifully  provided,  therefore,  that 
both  of  them  should  undergo  chemical  changes  as  the  sprout-    7/  N. 

ing  proceeds,  and  these  changes  take  place  at  the  base  of  the 
germ,  exactly  where  and  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  root"  The  gluten  is  accordingly  first  changed  into 
diastase,  and  this  acting  upon  the  starch  converts  it  wholly 
into  grape  sugar. 

Kow  the  brewer,  in  the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors 
from  grains,  avails  himself  of  this  natural  transformation  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sugar,  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  grain  most  usually  selected  for  transformation 
is  barley,  which  is  first  moistened  in  heaps,  and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a 
dark  room  to  lieat  and  sprout.  "When  the  germination  has  advanced  to  just 
the  extent  sufficient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  and 
the  gluten  into  diastase,  the  action  is  arrested  by  heating  the  grain  in  a  sort 
of  kiln,  which  at  once  destroys  the  vitelity  of  the  germ.  The  necessity  of 
thus  violently  arresting  the  progress  of  germination,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  would  be  wholly  consumed  by  its  continuance  and  converted  into 
vegetable  tissue.    Barley  thus  treated  is  termed  maU. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  consists  in  bruising  the  malt,  and  digesting  ^t 
with  water,  gently  warmed,  in  what  is  called  the  "  mash-tub."  The  solution 
obtained  contains  sugar  and  diastase,  and  is  termed  wort.  By  standing  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  diastase  acts  upon  any  starch  yet  remaining  in  the  seed,  and  con- 
verts it  into  sugar ;  and  it  is  also  capable  of  changing,  in  a  like  manner,  any 
unmalted  grain  or  starch  which  may  be  added  to  the  wort  at  this  stage  of  tho 
process. 

The  change  of  all  the  starch  into  sugar  being  effected,  the  wort  is  next 
heated  to  boiling,  which  destroys  any  further  action  of  the  diastase.  At  this 
point,  also,  hops  are  introduced  into  the  wort,  which,  besides  imparting  a  pe- 
culiar bitterness  and  aroma  to  the  liquid,  help  to  clarify  it.  The  boiled  liquor, 
filtered  and  clarified,  is  next  run  off  into  shallow  vessels,  and  cooled  to  a  tcm- 


QxTESTiONS.— What  takes  place  in  germination  ?  How  does  the  brewer  avail  himself  of 
the  natural  transformation  of  the  starch  and  gluten  of  seeds  ?  "What  is  malt  ?  What  is 
the  first  »tep  of  flie  process  of  brewing  ?  What  is  Jhe  second  ?  How  in  fermentadon  ef- 
fected?  How  is  fennentation  vrrestedf  I«  th«  sugar  eontaindd  in  tfad  wort  allowed  to 
•ntlrelj  decompose  ? 
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peratnre  of  about  60^  F.  Yeast  is  then  added,  and  fermentation  allowed  to 
pnx-iEx-d.  *'In  a  few  boors  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  rising  from  all  parts  of 
llie  liquii,  a  ring  of  froth  fonning  at  first  round  its  edge,  and  gradually  in- 
creas-ing  and  spreading  until  it  meets  in  the  center,  or  untU  the  whole  surface 
bc-comes  coverc-d  with  a  white,  creamy  foam  of  yeast  The  bubbles  rf  ga3 
tlien  rise  and  break  in  such  numbers  that  they  emit  a  low,  hissing  sound, 
wbJe  the  yeast  gradually  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  at  last  ionns 
a  tough,  yisci4  crust,  which  the  brewer  skims  oSf  and  removes  as  soon  as  he 
judges  that  the  fermentation  is  complete,  (the  period  of  time  varying  from  six 
to  eight  daysji" 

In  practice,  the  fermentation  is  always  checked  before  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  since,  if  perfect  decomposition  were  effected, 
the  beer  would  not  keep,  but  would  soon  turn  sour  in  the  cask.  The  residue 
of  undeoomposed  sugar  also  imparts  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor  to  the  beer. 

The  liquor  is  next  drawn  off  into  casks,  trhere  it  undergoes  a  second  fermen- 
tation, &r  more  slow  and  protracted,  however,  than  the  first ;  this  effects  what 
is  called  a  ripening  of  the  beer,  and  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  second  fermentation,  the  liquors  must  be  kept  tightly  bunged, 
or  corked  up,  since,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases,  and  air  gets  access  to 
the  liquor,  oxydation  commences,  and  induces  acetous  fermentation.  The 
sparkle  and  foam  of  bottled  liquors  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
generated  in  this  second  fermentation,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
under  pressure. 

The  varieties  of  beer  depend  both  upon  the  difference  in  their  material  and 
ihe  different  management  in  their  production.  The  difference  in  the  colors 
of  ale  and  porter  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  malt  employed,  which,  in 
turn,  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  time  the  malt  is  subjected  to  the  heat  in 
the  kilns. 

723.  Lager  Beer . — Ordinary  beers,  even  after  the  second  fermenta- 
tion, contain  a  conaderable  quantity  of  albuminous  or  glutinous  matter, 
which  tends  to  decompose  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  convert  the  alcohol 
Into  acid  (vinegar).  Such  liquors,  therefore,  are  with  diffioulty  preserved  for 
ti  great  length  of  time.  In  the  preparation  of  lager,  or  Bavarian  beer,  the 
wort  is  fermented  very  slowly,  and  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  in  large 
open  vessels;  by  which  procedure  the  yeast  produced,  instead  of  rising  at  the 
top  of  the  liquor,  falls  to  the  bottonj,  and  a  separation  from  the  liquor  of  ahnost 
every  trace  of  nitrogenized  matters  is  at  the  same  time  effected.  The  fer- 
mentation thus  carried  on  is  very  complete,  and  continues  for  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  the  liquor  produced  being  as  clear  as  champagne,  and  richly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  may  also  be  preserved  for  years  without  becoming 
BOUT.  Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
ifager)  in  vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption* 


QviSTiONS. Does  any  further  fermentation  take  place  ?    "What  occasions  the  sparUa 

and  foam  of  hottled  liquors  ?    What  occasions  the  differences  in  beer  ?    What  i«  "  lager'* 
beer?    How  is  it  produced  t    What  is  the  origin  of  Its  name  f 
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724.  The  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  depend  entirely  upon  the 
alcohol  they  contain.  Of  this,  there  is  present  in  the  stronger  varieties  of 
ales  and  beers  (English  ale,  Albany  ale,  etc.),  from  5^  to  10  per  cenf.  by 
weight;  in  porter  and  "brown  stout,"  from  3^  to  6|;  in  lager  beer,  from  2 
to  3*5  per  cent  In  addition  to  alcohol,  the  malt  liquors  all  contain  a  certain 
quantitity  of  nutritive  matters,  consisting  of  undecomposed  sugars,  nitrogenized 
substances,  oils,  the  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop,  and  certain  mineral  salts.  In 
ordinary  strong  beers,  the  quantity  of  these  substances  varies  from  4  to  8  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight ;  in  ^ome  of  the  German  beers  the  per  centage  is 
much  greater;  so  that  beer  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  food  as  wcU  as 
drink. 

725.  W  i  n  e  R . — The  expressed  juices  of  ripe  fruits  containing  sugar,  con- 
tain also  a  peculiar  azotized  matter,  which  causes  them  to  readily  undergo  fer- 
mentation without  the  addition  of  yeast.  In  ordinary  summer  weather,  the 
clearest  juice  of  the  grape  will  enter  into  fermentation  within  a  half  an  hour 
after  its  expression,  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas.  The  azotized  matter  which 
occasions  this  fermentation  will  not,  however,  enter  into  an  active  state  of  de- 
composition, unl 'S3  fr^>o  oxygen  has  access*  to  it.  "Consequently,  whole 
grapes,  or  those  in  which  the  skins  remain  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  dried 
and  converted  into  raisins ;  but  if  the  skin  is  once  injured,  a  little  air  gets  in, 
and  fermentation  soon  commences." 

The  method  of  making  wine  is  essentially  as  follows :  the  grapes  are  col- 
lected and  pressed;  the  juice,  which  is  called  must,  is  poured  into  vats  situ- 
ated in  cellars,  where,  as  the  temperature  is  low,  the  fermentation  proceeds  so 
slowly,  that  it  is  not  completed  until  after  some  months.  During  the  fermen- 
tation, the  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  ii^the  form  of  froth,  or  yeast,  or  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  (lees),  so  that  the  pure  wine  is  finally  drawn  off 
clear,  and  ready  for  use.  Wines  intended  to  be  sparkling  or  effervescing,  are 
bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  quite  finished,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid 
subsequently  evolved  remains  stored  up  in  the  liquid. 

726.  The  popular  qualities  by  which  wines  are  known,  are  their  strength, 
sweetness,  acidity,  and  flavor. 

The  strength  of  wine  depends  upon  the  alcohol  it  contains,  the  percentage 
of  which  varies  greatly  in  different  wines.  The  weaker  hocks  and  sour 
wines  contain  about  9  per  cent. ;  champagne  from  5  to  15  ;  claret  from  9  to 
15 ;  while  the  stronger  madeiras,  sherries,  and  ports,  contain  from  18  to  24 
per  cent.  The  sweetness  and  fruity  character  of  wines  is  due  to  a  portion 
of  grape  sugar  which  has  escaped  the  decomposing  action  of  the  fermentation. 
Of  this,  there  is  no  sensible  quantity  present  in  clarets,  Burgundies,  hocks, 

QiTESTiONB — To  what  are  the  Intozicatinfr  properties  of  malt  liquors  due  ?  How  much 
alcohol  do  they  contaitf  on  an  averaga?  What  other  substances  beside  alcohol  are  con- 
tained in  malt  liquors  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  add  yeast  to  the  expressed  Juice  of  rii)e  fruits 
to  excite  fermentation  ?  Why  do  not  grapes  ferment  upon  the  vines  ?  How  is  wiije  manu- 
factured ?  How  are  sparkling  wines  prepared  ?  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  wine 
depend  f  State  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  various  wiuea.  Upon  what  does  the  sweet, 
ness  of  wines  depend  ? 
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etc.  Sherries  contain  from  9  to  12  grains  of  sugar  in  an  ounce;  ports  from 
16  to  30 ;  and  the  so-called  sweet  wines  (Cyprus,  Malmsey,  etc.)  from  60  to 
100  grains.     Some  wines,  like  champagne,  are  artificially  sweetened. 

All  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  ciders,  contain  before  undergoing  acetous  fer- 
mentation a  variable  proportion  of  free  acid,  which  imparts  to  them  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  sour  taste ;  but  in  each  liquor  the  characteristic  acid  is  differ- 
ent Thus,  malt  liquors  contain  acetic  acid ;  ciders  and  the  liquors  allied  to 
it,  lactic  acid ;  while  the  acidity  of  wines  is  due  to  tartaric  acid.  In  all  of 
them  acetic  acid  is  also  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  as  it  is  always 
produced  when  the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far ;  but  lactic  acid  is  not  found  in  malt  beer  or  grape  wine  in  sensible 
quantity ;  nor  is  tartaric  acid  found  in  beer  or  cider.  When  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  left  at  rest,  the  tartaric  acid  gradually  separates  from  it, 
and  in  combination  with  potash  deposits  itself  as  a  crust  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cask  or  bottles  (cream  of  tartar).  Hence  by  long  keeping  good  wines 
become  bss  acid,  and  every  year  aJJed  to  tlieir  ago  increases  in  proportioa 
their  marketable  value.  Of  the  common  wine.**,  sherry  is  the  least  adJ,  and 
the  Rhino  wines  of  Germany  the  most  so. — Johnson. 

The  agreeable  vinous  odor  of  wine  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  fra;?rant 
ethereal  substance  called  ORnantliic  ether.  This  body  does  not  exist  in  tho 
juice  of  tho  grape,  but  is  produced  during  fermentation,  and  may  bo  isolated 
in  the  form  of  a  fetid,  highly  fluid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  substance,  all  wines  contain  certain 
fragrant  principles  which  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  houquet^  or  flavor,  and 
render  wine  so  different  and  so  preferable  to  beer,  or  any  artificial  mixture 
of  spirit,  sugar  and  water.  They  <^st  in  wine  in  very  minute  quantities,  and 
their  chemical  composition  is  not  well  understood.* 

In  addition  to  tlie  substances  mentioned,  all  wines  contain  small  quantities 
of  other  vegetable  acids,  together  with  various  coloring,  oily,  and  albuminous 
compounds. 

'727.  Ardent  Spirits . — "When  fermented  liquors  are  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat,  the  alcohol  which  they  contain,  by  reason  of  its  greater  vola- 
tility, separates  from  the  water,  and  together  with  a  little  steam  and  some 
odoriferous  substances,  rises  as  vapor.     When  this  operation  is  conducted  in 


*  Some  of  these  peculiar  bouquets  are*  only  developed  by  a^,  a  fact  which  the  wine 
fancier  so  well  appreciates,  that  he  will  give  many  times  the  original  price  for  a  kept  wine, 
and  millions  of  gallons  are  retained  as  stock  in  Europe  because  of  this  property.  In  ad- 
dition, wines  of  peculiar  localities  contain  special  bouquets  which  the  art  of  the  chemist 
entirely  fails  to  account  for.  Thus  the  celebrated  wine  of  Johannisberg  (the  most  coKtIy 
of  all  wines  by  reason  of  its  flavor)  is  only  produced  upon  one  estate  in  Germany.  The 
wines  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  show  the  same  quantities  of 
acid,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same  bouquet. 

Questions. — ^What  are  the  sweetest  wines  ?  What  is  said  of  the  acidity  of  fermented 
liqnors  in  general  ?  What  is  the  acid  principle  of  wine?  Why  do  wines  acquire  sweet- 
ness by  age  ?  To  what  is  the  vinous  odor  of  wine  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  bouquet  of 
wines  ?    What  are  ardent  spirits  ? 
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close  vessels  (retorts),  and  tlio  evolved  vapors  are  collected  aud  condeaMd  by 
cooling  (see  Fig.  225),  liquors  containing  a  lai^e  percenlaga  of  alcobol  are 
obtained.    To  such  products  of  distilla- 
tion Only  is  the  term  ardent  Bpirita  prop-  ^"^  ^^^' 
eriy  applied. 

Every  different  fermented  liquor,  when 
distilled,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  which  ta 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  is 
disttuguisbed  by  a  name  of  its  own. 
Thus,  brandy  is  Ihs  product  obtoJned  by 
the  distillation  of  wine,  and  rvm  the  pro- 
duct of  distiUing  fermented  molasses. 
"Whiskey  is  manufactured  from  com,  rye,  , 
or  potatoes  in  tbo  fbllowing  manner ;  the 
gna  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  mashed,  are 

miied  witli  a  portion  of  badey-malt  and  warm  water  to  form  a  paste,  which 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Under  these  con- 
ditiops  the  diastase  of  the  malt  converts  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  then 
fermented  in  tho  usual  manner  by  the  aiiditlon  of  yeast.  When  the  ler- 
mentalJon  is  concluded,  the  mass  is  placei^n  a  still,  and  the  ^irituous  prin- 
dple  distilled  over  by  heat.  ■  The  condeKed  product  is  whiskey,  while  the 
residue  Icfl  in  the  still,  called  dops,  or  swill,  is  used  as  food  for  bogs  and 
cows.*  ^n  is  prepared  by  rectifying  (redistiSing)  the  spirit  obtained  frova  a 
mirture  of  fermented  rye  and  barley  with  jnoiper  berries.  By  this  means  it 
losea  the  erode  flavor  it  originally  had,  and  acquirea  the  agreeable  one  of 
junipers. 

The  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  intended  Ibc 
consumption  (i.  &,  strong  brandy,  rum,  whiskeyvelc)  varies  th>m  SO  to  TO 
per  cent-  When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  a  stronger  liquor,  called 
q)t)-ito  of  wine,  is  obt^ned.  The  product  of  the  redistillation  of  this  last  is 
caDed  rectified  ipirila  of  wiae,  or  recUJUd  alcohol,  wid  contains  about  90  per 
cent,  of  alcobol  and  the  balance  water.  It  is  the  sttringest  alcohol  known  in 
commerce.  The  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  rectiSed  spirits  of  wine  can 
not  be  separated  by  simpla  distillation,  but  is  accompUahod  by  mixing  tile 
spirits  of  wine  with  cblorido  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance  wbicb  baa 
so  strong  an  affinity  Ibi*  water  that  it  absorbs  it,  and  allows  the  alcohol  to 
distil  over  pure.  In  this  condition  the  alcohol  is  termed  <Asobiie,  or  onAy- 
drotis.    Proof  spirit  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol. 


ITS  fed  on  tiili  rcfiua  to  codsidtirad  Dnhealthy,  uid  lipopuliLrlj 


of  sll  rermented  Uqaon  tha  tnael  Wbat  iibnndr; 
rbat  la  whiskey  minufutnred  1  Whit  li  gin  T  What  la 
intipirlur  Wbatu«i]drlUiarvlaer  Whu li rectUlad 
dUad  T    Hot  li  It  praptrad  r    Whit  li  pmoT  iplril  1 
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It  waa  Ibnncrlj  tlie  ciutom  to  estimate  the  etrcngCh  of  an  alcoholic  liquor 
bj  igniting  a  littlo  of  it  in  coDnectiou  with  gunpowder ;  'if  the  powder  waa 
fired,  the  sprit  waa  cmadered  atrong,  and  called  proof;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
It  contained  more  than  lialf  water,  the  powder  was  not  ignited,  and  the  spirit 
was  said  to  bo  below  proof  The  quanti^  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  eolutioa 
Is  now,  however,  calculated  by  delermining  its  specific  gravity  (§  10),  or 
Flo   226  more  conveniently  by  means  of  the  okoholomtler  (see 

F^g.  236),  which  is  so  weighted  and  graduated  that  it 
Biuks  to  the  topmost  point  of  tho  scale  A,  which  ia 
marked  100°,  in  absolute  aicohol,  and  to  the  lowest 
degree  in  pure  water,  which  is  marked  1"— interme- 
diate posiiioDS  indicating  proportional  mixtures  of  tbs 

128.   Properties    of    Alcohol Pore,    or 

strong  alcohol,  is  a  highly  volatile,  mobile  liquid,  aboot 
one  flflh  lighter  than  water  (sp.  g.  0-795)  posscssintf 
an  agreeable,   penetrating  odor,   and  a  hot,   burning 
taste.     It  is  very  combustible,  and  bnros  with  a  pals 
blue  flame  witliout  smoke,  but  with  intense  heat     It 
has  a  utrong^fBnitT  for  water,  and  at>sorl>3  or  extracts 
!  it  from  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  cofltact 
<   On  tliia  account,  taken  in  connection  with  its  property 
of  coagulating  or  hardening  albumen,  it  acta  as  a  pow- 
erfiil  antiseptic,  and  ia  much  used  to  preserve  organic  substances  from  putre^ 
faction.      Strong  alcohol  has  never  been  frozen.*     When  taken  into  the 
Btomach  it  acta  as  a  deadly  poison,  but  when  largely  diluted  with  water  it  is, 
as  ia  well  known,  stimulaljng  and  intoxicating.     The  snlvent  powers  of  alco- 
bol  are  very  great;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  organic  substancea  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  the  volatile  oils  and  the  resins,  together  with 
maDy  adds,  salts,  tho  caustic  alkalies  and  other  sulialances.     Ateoholic  ex- 
tracts of  medicinal  plants,  roots,  barks,  el«.,  constitute  the  tinclures  of  phar- 
macy, and  most  of  the  liquid  perfumes  {eaa  de  Cologne,  etc)  are  solutions  of 
fragrant  aud  volatilo  oils  in  alcohoL    Many  varnishes,  also,  ore  fbimed  by 
dissolving  resins  in  alcohoL 

T29.  Bread — The  preparation  of  bread  is  properly  considered  in  con- 
ncotioa  with  the  subject  of  vinous  fermentation: — 

The  Sour  of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
bread,  cousists  mainly  of  starch,  gluten,  and  water,  t«gGther  with  small  pro-  , 

•  M.  Deipreli  of  Paris,  In  1849,  «n«et;fled,  by  the  rapid  iiT»por»Uoii  of  llqoid  protoiya 
of  nitrogen  and  •olldlSod  carbonic  acid.  In  producins  >  iegne  of  cold  BotBcieDt  tadEpHva 
■Icohol  In  part  of  lu  trBaflparcncy,  And  render  It  thick  uid  vtsdd. 
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portionB  of  sagar  and  gum.*  Tho  firat  step  in  the  process  ofbread-making,  Is 
to  mix  together,  in  a  suitalilo  vessel,  a  proper  proportioa  ol'  flour,  jeaat,  warm 
water,  and  coEomoD  salt  Tbis  mixture,  which  is  called  the  sponge,  ia  worked 
up  to  theconsistsDce  of  Btilf  batter,  and  thoo  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  nann 
atmospbero,  during  which  timo  the  jeast  excilea  fermentation  in  the  sugar, 
and  occasions  ila  conver^ioa  into  alcohol  aud  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus 
generated  docs  not  escape  in  bubbles,  but  ia  rctaiDcd  b;  the  tenadous  and 
viscid  dough,  whicli,  in  cooaequonce,  becomes  light  atid  porous,  and  awcUa  up 
to  about  twice  its  ori^nal  size. 

When  the  fermentation  lias  proceeded  Buffidentlj  far,  about  twice  aa  much 
flour  as  was  originally  taken  is  added  to  the  sponge,  and  the  two  aro  care- 
fully kneaded  together.  This  is  a  very  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  but  is 
quite  essential  to  the  BUecesa  of  the  process,  since,  if  it  ia  not  very  thoroughly 
attended  lo,  the  half-ferraeolfld  sponge  will  not  bo  aqualiy  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  the  dough. 

If  the  dough  be  now  put  iotoahotoTen,  the  fermentation  is  at  first  increased 
and  tba  size  and  poroaitj  of  the  loaf  are  also  greatly  augmented  by  the  ez- 
paumon  of  tho  carlwnic  acid  gaa  contained  in  ila  cellular  spaeca.  When, 
however,  the  whole  haa  been  heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling 
waler,  the  fermentation  ia  suddenly  orreated;  aod  tlie  alcohol  and  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  water  employed  in  miixing  the  dough,  being  at  the  same 
time  volatilized  by  the  heat,  the  cellular  portions  of  the  baked  bread  ac- 

•  Flint-wheat  contains,  on  u  aTcnigo,  about  MpurtB  of  sisrcb,  14  of  gluten,  8  ofauKir, 
Boreum,  aDrbnn,sndfroiDl01ol3putio('waUr.  Tho  maniiei  in  vhlcli tbe  braq,  Ihi 
gluten,  imd  the  atarch  ate  respettlvely  *tstribul«d  j.^  jij]-^ 

throuehout  the  eeretl  graina.  Is  Bhoirn  by  ttae  fol- 
lo-lng  eectl'in  of  »  fully-rlpa  gtaln  of  rye,  fclEhlr 
■noBnlfled.    (Si^c  FlR.  «J-.)    a  repre«nt»  ths  ouWr- 

C6U«;  t.tbe  Innor  aaed  coat,  composefl  of «  ainglc  layer 
of  thick-tralledcella.  havliig  Aanxly  tnyuTity;  e, 

gethof  form  tho  brin.  d  rEprescnli  the  cella  con- 
taining March  grains  In  the  Interior  of  tho  seed. 
Ths  outer  coating  of  the  seed  cantalna  only  S  or  1 
par  cent  of  glulen,  while  tha  inner  eoating  conlrfna  from  14  to  SO  per  cent    All  this  ii 

ont  the  inaMof  firaln,  among  the  cells  containing  BtMch.    As  tha  nutritli-e  quality  of  iny 

it  is  obvloua,  that  h;  slfllng  out  tha  hran.  as  Is  uanally  done,  wo  render  the  AoTir  less  nu- 
trilioaa.  Tho  liran  generally  conslltulea  about  one  fourth  pari  of  tho  whole  weight  of  tho 
grain.  When  wheat  la  burned,  there  Is  left  about  3percent..tih.  nearly  one  half  of  which 
cnnalBla  of  phoaphoric  aeld :  the  other  canslltuents  being  mainly  potash.  alUu.  magnesia. 
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quire  so  much  solidity,  that  thej  retain  their  form  and  structure  permanently. 
If,  however,  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  not  properly  regulated,  or  if  the  dough 
contains  too  much  water,  the  cellular  portions  harden  too  slowly,  and  on  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  collapse  and  run  together  (slack-baking).  The 
alcohol  which  escapes  from  the  bread  in  baking  may,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  be  collected  and  condensed  into  spirits,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  done  in 
some  of  the  European  bakeries. 

The  yeast,  in  converting  the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid,  acts  also  upon  the  starch,  in  the  manner  of  diastase,  and  transforms  a 
portion  of  it  into  sugar;  so  that,  altliough  the  sugar,  which  originally  existed 
in  the  flour,  is  almost  completely  decomposed,  the  amount  present  in  the 
bread  remains  very  nearly  constant.  "  It  is  sometimes  stated,  that,  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  bread-making,  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
flour  is  destroyed  by  fermentation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Very 
little  of  the  azotized  matter  of  the  flour  is  lost  during  the  fenptientation  of  tho 
dough:  the  chief  effect  produced  is  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar;  but  as 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  is  formed  from  the  starch,  the  real  effect  of  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  said  to  be  principally  the  loss  of  about  5  per  cent  of  starch." 
— Solly. 

The  addition  of  common  salt  to  bread  renders  it  more  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible, and  also  assists  in  its  preservation. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  well-baked  wheaten  bread  amounts  to  about  45 
per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bread  we  eat  is  about  one  half  water. 
Bread'  that  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  loses  the  characteristic  softness 
which  distinguishes  it  when  fresh-baken,  and  becomes  "  crumbly,"  and  ap- 
parently drier.  In  this  condition  it  is  known  as  stale  bread.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  due  to  any  lo  s  of  water,  but  to  a  change  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  molecules  of  the.  bread. 

The  solubility  of  bread,  and  its  consequent  ready  digestibility,  is  somewhat 
increased  by  toasting,  the  starch  being  thereby  converted  into  a  modified 
gum  (§  689). 

730.  As  the  process  of  fermenting,  bread,  in  order  to  render  it  light  and 
porous,  is  troublesome,  and  somewhat  uncertain,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  the  same  object  by  other  agencies.  The  best  of  the  substi- 
stituted  methods  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  bi-carbonato  of  soda  and  hy- 
drochloric (muriatic)  acid  are  employed.  A  small,  but  definite  quantity  of 
»<iarbonate  of  soda  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  enough  puro 
acid  to  perfectly  neutralize  it  is  then  added  to  tho  proper  quantity  of  water, 
Tho  flour  and  the  acid  water  being  then  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  acid 
acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  decomposes  it,  expels  its  carbonic  acid,  and 

QtTEBTiONS. — When  is  bread  Baid  to  be  slacked  baked?  Can  the  alcohol  evolved  in 
.  bread-baking  be  collected  f  What  action  does  the  yeast  exert  on  the  starch  of  the  flour  ? 
What  is  the  general  effect  of  fermentation  on  the  constituents  of  the  bread  ?  What  effect 
has  common  salt  on  bread  ?  What  percentage  of  w^U^r  does  bread  contain  ?  What  is 
stale  bread?  What  occasions  tills  chaise?  Wbat  effect  does  toasting  have  upon  bread? 
Is  there  any  way  of  rendering  bread  light  and  porous  without  fermentatioa  ? 
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unites  with  the  soda  to  form  common  salt.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a 
light,  spongy  dough,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation,  while  the  salt  formed  and 
remaining  in  the  dough,  renders  the  addition  of  this  substance,,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  unnecessary.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  regulating  the  proportions  of  acid  and 
Boda.  Tartaric  acid  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  soK^alled  yeast  powders  are  generally  prepared  by  mixing  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  add  in  proper  proportions.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
also  not  unfrequently  used  (§  525). 

731.  Sources  of  Alcohol . — Alcohol  is  not  a  principle  existing  in 
nature,  elaborated  and  stored  up  by  the  plants ;  but  is  always  a  product  of 
the  destructive  decomposition  of  highly-organized  matter.  The  principal 
sources  from  which  crude  alcohol  is  obtained,  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
cereal  grains,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  annually  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  course  to  the  same  extent  the  aggregate  supply  of  food  for  man  is  di- 
minished. The  waste  of  raw  material  which  accompanies  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  from  grain  is  also  very  great,  since  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
grain  do  not  enter  into  its  composition,  and  are  accordingly  lost  for  any  useful 
purpose ;  while  the  starchy  and  saccharine  constituents  are  converted  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  weight  into  valueless  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Woody 
fiber,  it  will  bqdj^embered,  has  identically  the  same  composition  as  starch, 
and,  like  it,  maybe  converted  by  the  action  of  acids  into  grape  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  furnishing  alcohol.  This  process,  however,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
pense, is  not  practically  useful ;  but  its  consideration  has  much  of  interest, 
since  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  converting  woody-fiber, 
and  bodies  of  Hke  composition  and  character,  into  glucose,  to  be  nsed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in 
the  annals  of  science. 

732.  Products  of  the  Action   of  Acids  upon  Alcohol. 
Ether . — ^When  equal  weights  of  strong  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 

heated  to  ebullition  in  a  retort,  a  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid  distils  over, 
which  is  known  as  etherj  or  sulphuric  ether.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the 
retort  blacken  and  froth,  the  process  must  be  discontinued,  or  otherwise  the 
distillate  will  be  contaminated  by  other  substances. 

The  formation  of  this  liquid  may  be  explained  as  ^llows :  alcohol  is  as^ 
sumed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  an  organic  radical  ethyle,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  C4H6O2— 04H'>0-|-H0.  When  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  alcohol  and  heated,  it  unites  with  the  oxyd  of  ethyle  to  form 
a  bi-sulphate  (C4H50,2S03),  and  from  this  compound  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  oxyd  of  ethyle  (ether)  separates  and  distils  over  as  a  vapor.  The  alcohol, 
therefore,  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  simple  loss  of  an  atom  of  water. 
The  prefix  sulphuric,  as  applied  to  ether,  is  merely  intended  to  indicate  its 

QxTXflTiONB.— What  are  yeast  powders  ?  What  is  said  of  the  sonrees  from  whieh  aleohol 
Is  mantifaetured,  and  of  its  production  f  Hov  is  ether  prepared  ?  What  is  the  theory 
of  its  production  ?    Does  sulphuric  ether  contain  any  sulphuric  add  f 
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origin  and  distmgoish  it  from  other  bodies  of  like  character,  since  it  cont^ns 
no  sulphuric  acid  in  its  composition. 

Ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  exceedingly  thin  and  mo» 
bfle.  It  boils  at  96®  F.  (or  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer),  and  may  be 
frozen  by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  In  the  open  air  it  evaporates  with  great 
rapidity,  and  occasions  thereby  a  degree  of  cold  sufiBcient  even  to  freeze  water 
(§  164).  This  property  may  be  illustrated  by  allowing  a  few  drops  of  it  to  evapo- 
rate upon  the  hard.  It  is  highly  combustible,  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and 
vapor,  and  on  this  account  should  never  be  brought  near  a  flame.  With 
atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  its  vapor  forms  explosive  mixtures.  This  may 
be  experimentally  shown  by  pouring  a  few  drops  into  a  tumbler,  and  after 
a  little  time  applying  a  burning  taper.  Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  jm-o- 
portions,  but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  most  oily  and 
fatty  substances  with  great  readiness,  but  its  solvent  powers  generally  are  fiup 
more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol.       •  • 

When  the  vapor  of  ether,  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  is  inhaled,  it  pro- 
duces at  first  a  species  of  intoxication,  which  is  speedily  succeeded  by  a  kind 
of  stupor,  during  which  the  system  is  nearly  insensible  to  pain.  This  impor- 
tant property  is  not,  however,  confined  to  ether  alone,  but  is  possessed  by 
nearly  all  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  by  some  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree. Ether,  however,  was  the  first  substance  employedf|f  an  anaesthetio 
agent,  and  under  all  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  the  safest,  no  acci- 
dents from  its  moderate  inhalation  having  ever  been  recorded. 

733.  Varieties  of  Ether  . — ByMistilling  alcohol  with  various  acids, 
different  combinations  of  the  radical  ethyle  may  be  produced,  which  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  kinds  of  ethers.  Thus,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol, sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  we  obtain  an  exceedingly  fragrant,  volatile 
liquid,  acetate  of  the  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  acetic  ether.  The  fragrant  odor  of 
this  body  may  be  evolved  by  slightly  heating  in  a  test  tube  a  mixture  of 
the  above-named  substances.  In  like  manner,  with  the  aid  of  nitric  acid  we 
may  obtain  a  nitrous  ether,  which  is  much  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  sweet  spirits  of  niter ;  and  with  butyric  acid,  a  huiyric  ether ^  which  has  the 
odor  of  rum,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  alcohol 
this  flavor  in  the  fabrication  of  liquors. 

734.  Products  qif  the  Oxydation  of  Alco  hoi.— When  al- 
cohol or  ether  are  burned  in  free  air,  the  products  of  combustion,  as  with  all 
similar  hydrocarbons,  are  carbonic  acid  and  waier.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  these  substances  undergo  a  partial  oxydation,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  alone  is  oxydated  or  separated,  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected.  - 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  compounds  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  new.  organic  radical  called  acetyle,  C4H8,  derived  from  ethyle, 
C4II5,  by  the  removal  of  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  oxydation. 

QxjxsTiONB. — ^What  are  the  properties  of  ether  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solrent  powers  f 
What  of  its  aneesthetic  properties  ?  Is  this  property  confined  to  ether  ?  How  may  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  ether  be  prepared  ?  Illiistrate  this  by  examples.  What  is  the  produot 
of  the  ordinary  combustion  of  alcohol  ?    What  is  acetjyle  ?    How  is  it  formed  f 
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Y36.  Aldehyde  • — The  first  known  product  of  this  series  is  a  hydrate 
of  the  oxyd  of  acetyle,  C4H3O-I-HO,  called  aldehyde  (from  aly  alcohol,  cfe,  from 
which,  hydj  hydrogen,  is  taken).  It  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  possessing  a 
peouliarly  suflTocating  odor,  and  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  peroxyd  of  manganese.  It  may  _ 
also  be  easily  produced,  and  its  characteristic  odor  illustrated, 
by  plunging  a  coil  of  fine  platinn  wire  heated  to  redness  into  a 
Tessel  containmg  a  mixture  of  alcohol  or  ether  vapor,  and  at- 
mospheric air.  (See  Fig.  228,  also  §  469.)^  The  aldehyde  is 
formed  in-this  experiment  because  the  oxydation  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  Alde- 
hyde dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  reducing  many  of  the  metallic  salts.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  aldehyde  in  water  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  occasions  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  silver  as  a  bril- 
liant white  metal 

736.  Acetic  Acid  is  well  known  as  the  acid  of  vinegar,  which  latter 
substance  is,  in  fact,  a  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  containing  also  much  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter.  Acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  hydrated  teroxyd  of 
the  same  radical,  acetyle^  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  aldehyde — its 
composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  04H80g-|-HO. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  water,  undergoes  no  change 
^when  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  the  presence  or  contact  of  various  foreign  sub- 
stances, dispose  it  to  absorb  oxygen.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  strong  spirits  of 
wine  be  let  fall  upon  a  little  platinum  black,  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the. 
pores  of  the  latter  unites  so  rapidly  with  the  alcohol,  as  to  occasion  its  instant 
inflammation.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  oxydation  still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  the  alco- 
hol is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  In  these  transformations  the  platinum 
itself  experiences  no  change.  The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  through  the  agency 
of  platinum  black,  may  be  experimentally  exhibited,  also,  by  placing  a  capsule 
containmg  platinftm  black  upon  a  plate  by  the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  alco- 
hol, and  exposing  the  whole,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  to  the  sunshine. 
In  a  short  time,  the  vapor  of  acetic  aciAwill  be  observed  to  condense  on  the 
sides  of  the  jar,  and  run  down  in  drops ;  and  by  occasionally  admitting  fresh 
air,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  may  in  a  few  hours  be  acidified. 

The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  ala) 
effected  by  the  presence  of  almost  any  azotized  matter  (ferment)  susceptible 
of  putre&ction.    Cider,  wine,  and  beer  naturally  contain  such  substances,  and 

QnxsTiONs.— What  is  aldehyde  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  it  fonned  ?  What 
is  the  acid  contained  in  vinegar  ?  What  is  its  chemical  composition  ?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances is  alcohol  oxydated  ?  How  may  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
be  illastrated?  What  is  the  action  of  ferments  on  alcohol?  Why  do  cider,  beer,  etc, 
turn  sour  by  ezpoBure  to  the  air  ? 
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tberebre  readQj  undergo  uetous  hnaeataiioa  wbeu  exposed  to  the  ur,  Bt  » 
moderate  lemperature,  and  become  converted  into  vinegar  (acelio  acid). 
During  Ibis  fenaenlabun  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  muciJi^moua  substance,  con- 
aJBting  diieB;  of  albuminous  matler,  ia  eeparatad,  which,  from  its  intiueace  in 
exciting  or  promoting  acetous  fermentation,  is  popularly  tenned  the  Toother  af 
vinegar.  AcidiScBtiua  of  this  character  occurs  most  readily  immedi«telj  after 
a  BpirituoDs  rermeatalion  which  has  talien  plfee  at  too  high  a  temperature; 
hence  iirewer^  during  the  summer  uoatba,  experience  much  troable  in  pre- 
venting their  fermenting  wort  and  mash  from  turning  sour. 

737.  VioegBT  it  now  roanufiiclured,  on  a  large  scale,  directly  from  alcohol, 
by  diluting  it  with  water,  adding  a  little  yeast,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
Ibe  air.    This  last  is  liest  effected  by  caiiang  the  liquor  to  triclde  tlowly 
Fia  229.  through  a  caalc  filled  with  shavinga  of  beech- 

J  wood,  and  arranged  aa  is  represented  in  Fig. 

aaa.    The  head  of  the  cask,  d,  is  closed  with 
a  ahcl^  c,  perforated  with  many  small  holes, 
through  which  throads  are  passed  to  conduct 
the  liquor  downward,  and  distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  ict«,ior.     The  abavings,  first  soaked 
iu  vinegar,  are  placed  loosely  in  the  cask, 
a  free  circulation  of  air  between  them  being 
provided  fi>r  by  means  of  holes,  a,   in  the 
Bides  of  the  cask.      In  this  way  the  alco- 
holic Uquor  is  caused  to  present  an  immense 
extended  aurloce  to  the  actiou  of  the  air,  mid 
oiydation  takes  place  Bo  rapidly,  that  vely 
frequently,  by  the  time  the  Uquid  has  triclded 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  no  longer  con- 
tains any  alcohol,  but  is  entirely  converted  into  vinegar.     Usually,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  liquid  through  tlie  appiiratus  a  number  of  times  belbro 
this  change  can  be  completely  efiected.    The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  action  of  acidification,  and  it  is  for  tliia  reason  that  the  shavings 
are  soaked  in  vinegar  before  using.     This  process  is  known  as  the  quidt 
method  of  making  vinegar. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  (or  wood  ^egar),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
hard-wood  in  close  vessels  (§  680),  ia  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  as  such  ia 
1  irgely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  the  presence,  however,  of  certain 
empyreumatic  substances  extracted  fVom  the  wood,  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable, 
smoky  odor,  and  render  it  unfit  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

The  acid  liquids  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  processes,  are  not  pure 
acetic  add,  but  merely  solutions  of  it  in  water.    This  may  be  concentrated,  but 

QmsTiDHB — Wbae  Is  tha  motber  of  Tlnspirr    Under  shit  drenniBlaDeM  da«  iddlfl- 
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if  we  attempt  to  obtain  the  acid  firee  from  any  water  by  distillation,  it  is  de- 
composed. Acetic  acid  in  a  separate  state  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  vinegar 
with  soda  or  lime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  solid  residue  in 
connection  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  evolved  vapors  condensed,  furnish  a 
colorless,  intendely-sour  liquid,  which  possesses  a  pungent,  fragrant  odor,  and 
blisters  l^e  skin.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  forming  vinegars  of 
different  degrees  of  strength. '  Ck>mmon  table  vinegar  usually  contains  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  salts  of  vinegar,  sold  by  druggists  as  a 
reviving  scent  in  sickness  and  feinting,  consist  of  sulphate-of  potash,  impreg- 
nated with  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  organic  bodies,  such  as 
gluten,  gelatine,  gum,  resins,  the  white  of  eggs,  etc. ;  hence,  its  use  as  vine- 
gar, in  moderation,  promotes  digestion.  "When  vinegar  is  exposed  to  cold,  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  frozen  before  the  acetic  acid  is ;  hence,  weak  vinegar 
is  made  stronger  by  partial  freezing. 

738.  Salts^f  Acetic  Acid . — Acetic  acid  unites  with  most  bases  to 
form  an  important  class  of  salts  called  acetates,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  Acetaie  of  lead,  PbO,  C4H3O3,  the  sttgar  of  lead  of  commerce,  is  a  white 
salt  formed  by  dissolving  oxyd  of  lead-  (litharge)  in  acetic  acid.  It  possesses 
a  very  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  but  when 
taken  internally  in  any  other  than  minute  quantities  is  a  poison.  Acetate  of 
copper  constitut/CS  verdigris  (§  613).  Acetates  of  alumina  and  of  iron  are 
salts  much  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

739.  Methylic  Alcohol . — In  connection  with  the  pyroligneous  acid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  tliere  also  passes  over  a 
volatile  iDflammable  liquid,  which  is  allied  to  alcohol  in  its  composition  and 
properties.  This  substance  in  its  pure  state  is  known  as  methylic  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical  called 
methykf  the  constitution  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  Calls,  and 
that  of  its  alcohol  by  O2II3O+HO.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  contains  about 
1-1 00th  of  its  weight  of  this  substance,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
lation. It  occurs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  often  substituted  for  al- 
cohol in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  Its  odor,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

740.  Formic  Acid  • — As  alcohol  by  oxydation,  under  the  influence 
bf  finely  divided  platinum,  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid,  so  wood-spirit,  under 
similar  circumstances,  produces  an  acid  product  which  has  been  called  formic^ 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  similar  acid  may  be  extracted  from  ants  by 
distilling  them  with  water.  As  acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  the  radical  acetyle,  so  ibrmic  acid  is  considered  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  a  new  radical  formykj  which  is  derived  from  methyle  as  acetyle  is 
from  ethyle — the  formula  of  formyle  being  CjH,  and  that  of  formic  acid, 

•  _ .  _ , ,__ 

Qjns&noTn. — ^Howis  acetic  add  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  aoetle  acid? 
What  are  salts  of  vinegar  ?  What  is  said  of  vinegar  ?  What  are  acetates  ?  What  is  sugar 
ot  lead  ?  What  are  other  important  acetates  ?  What  is  said  of  methylic  alcohol  ?  What 
is  its  chemical  constitu  tion  ?   What  is  formic  acid  ?    What  is  its  composition  ? 
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CsH.Os-rHO.    Formic  acid  also  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  closely 
resembles  the  acetates. 

741.  C  h  1 0  r  0  lo  r  m  ,  CjH  CI3  • — This  substance,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
terehloride  of  the  radical  formyle,  is  best  obtained  by  distillmg  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder).  It  is  an 
oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odor,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
An  alcoholic  solution .  of  chloroform,  prepared  by  distilling  chloride  of  lime 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  is  known  in  medicine  by  the  incorrect  naine  of 
chloric  etheVy  and  is  the  hquid  which  is  now  generally  sold  and  used  under 
the  name  of  chloroform.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  mhaled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  produces  anaesthetic  effects,  Uke  the  vapor  of  ether.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  potent  and  agreeable  than  ether,  and  has  to  a  .considerable 
extent  replaced  the  latter  agent  in  surgical  practice.  Chloroform,  unless  pre- 
pared from  perfectly  pure  alcohol,  is  liable  to  contain  certain  foreign  and 
volatile  compounds,  which  exert  a  most  deleterious  and  often  ^tal  effect  upon 
the  system  when  inhaled.  No  person,  therefore,  should  sell  or  use  phloroform 
which  is  not  known  to  have  been  properly  prepared.  Chloroform  is  with 
diflBculty  kindled,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame.* 

742.  Amylic  Alcohol . — In  the  process  of  distilling  whiskey  from  pota- 
toes, there  is  generated,  in  connection  with  the  crude  spirit,  a  volatile,  oily  body, 
possessing  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor.  This  substance,  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  which  from  the  crude  spirit  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  appears  to  bo 
analogous,  in  its  -composition  a^d  chemical  reactions,  to  alcohol,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  hydratcd  oxyd  of  a  radical,  termed  amyle, — ^the  hydrated  oxyd 
itself  being  called  amylic  alcoliol,  or  more  generally,  fusel  oil  (from  the  Ger- 
man fuseloet)f  or  oil  of  potato  spirits.*  Amylic  alcohol,  in  a  pure  state,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  tliin,  colorless  oil ;  it  is  highly  volatile ;  and  the  inhalation  of 
its  vapor,  in  even  a  minute  quantity,  is  attended  with  very  deleterious  effects ; 
the  fatal  accidents  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  cliloroform 
being  generally  ascribed  to  its  admixture  with  this  compound.  It  exists  in 
almost  all  ordinary  alcohol  in  small  quantity,  and  is  the  occasion  of  the. per- 
sistent and  somewhat  faintly-disagreeable  odor  which  alcohol  leaves  upon  a 
surface  after  evaporation. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  compomads  and  derivatives  of  amylic , 
alcohol  (fusel  oil),  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  organic 


•  A  most  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  for  disinfecting  apartments  and  purifying 
the  air,  may  be  arranged  by  burning  chloric  ether  in  a  simple  camphene  lamp  provided 
with  one  wick.  In  dissecting-rooms,  in  cellars  where  vegetables  have  decayed,  or  where 
drains  allow  the  esicape  of  offensive  gases,  and  in  outbuildings,  no  more  effective  and 
agreeable  method  of  purifying  the  air  can  be  resorted  to. 

*  Amyle  4ei^v-e8  its  etymology  from  the  Latin  amyltmi,  starch,  the  substance  being  a 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  starch. 

QuKSTiONS. — What  is  chloroform?  How  Is  it  prepared?  What  are  its  properties? 
What  is  the  so-called  chloric  ether?  When  is  chloroform  liable  to  be  injtirious?  What 
is  amylic  alcohol  ?  What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  substance  ? 
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chemistry — ^most  of  the  substances  into  wiiich  its  constituents  enter  as  compon- 
ents being  characterized  byvery  singular  and  remarkablo  odors.  For  example, 
when  amylic  alcohol  is  warmed,  and  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  it  oxydizes 
and  forms  an  acid,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  alcohol  that  acetic 
acid  does  to  ordinary  alcohol  This  compound  possesses  in  an  intense  degree 
the  odor  of  valerian^  and  ia  believed,  furthermore,  to  be  identical  with'  the 
acid  which  imparts  to  the  root  of  the  plant  valerian  its  odor  and  medicinal 
properties:  it  has  hence  been  called  vcUerianic  addj  and  has  been  advantage- 
ously employed  in*  medicine  in  place  of  the  natural  extract. 

By  distilling  amylic  alcohol,  under  proper  curcumstancea,  with  various 
acids,  we  obtaui  odoriferqiis  compound^which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  become  femiliarly  known  as  "fruit  extracts,"  or  " essences,"  and  as 
*'  liquor  flavoring  materials."  Thus  amylic  alcohol,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  acetic  acid  (acetate  of  potash),  yields  an  oily  product  which  possesses 
most  perfectly  the  odor  of  the  "  Jargonelle"  pear ;  chromic  acid,  substituted  in 
the  place  of  acetic  acid,  gives  oil  of  apples;  wnile  other  acids  yield  products, 
possessing  the  flavors  of  the  banana,  tbo  orange,  and  many  other  fruits.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  flavoring  principles  which  characterize  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  obtained,  and  indeed  are  now  manufactured  and  sold  extensively 
under  the  names  of  "oil  of  cognaCj^^  "oU  of  vnnej"  etc.,  for  the* fabrication  of 
almost  any  kind  of  liquor  or  wine,  from  pure  alcohol*  Although  prepared 
from  a  poisonous  basis  (fiisel  oil),  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
injurious  qualities,  when  used  in  moderate  quantities  as  flavoring  agents ;  and 
the  position  has  even  been  taken  by  some  chemists  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  perfumes  which  nature  carefully  elaborates  in  different 
fruits  and  plants.  In  addition  to  perfumes  the  most  agreeable,  however, 
odors  of  the  most  disgusting  and  nauseous  character  can  also  be  produced 
by  like  means,  as,  for  instance,  the  odor  of  the  bed-bug,  squash-bug,  and  of 
many  disagreeable  plants  and  weeds.  The  basic  radical  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  not,  however,  in  all  instances  amyle,  as  the  same  properties  are 
characteristic  to  some  extent  of  a  number  of  analogous  radicals. 

743.  Sulphur  Alcoholsj  or  Mercaptans  • — By  various  indi- 
rect processes,  the  oxygen  of  wine,  methylic  and  amylic  alcohol,  may  be  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  their  other  constituents  remaining  unaltered,  and  in  this 
way  a  series  of  bodies  may  be  produced,  which  from  their  resemblance  in 


•  A  few  drops  of  ofl  of  cognac,  added  to  a  glass  of  water  colored  with  burnt  sugar  (car- 
amel), will  convert  it,  so  far  as  appearance  and  odor  is  concerned,  into  a  fair  article  of 
dark  brandy.  Manufacturers,  in  fabricating  spirituous  liquors  from  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  these  flavoring  extracts,  find  it  necessary  to  use  an  article  of  spirits  from  which 
eveiy  trace  of  fusel  oil  has  been  previously  extracted,  as  this  substance,  in  a  separate 
state,  seems  to  destroy  flavoring  extracts  which  contain  its  elements  as  constituents.  This 
separation  of  fusel  oil  from  alcohol  is  now  accomplished  by  distilling  the  crude  spirit  in 
connection  with  permanganate  of  potash. 


QuESTiOMS.— What  is  valerianic  acid  f  What  are  other  derivatives  of  this  body  ?  What 
are  the  so-called  sulphur  alcohols,  or  mercaptans  ? 
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oompoffition  to  alcohol,  have  been  called  sulphur  alcohols,  or  bj  reason  of 
their  great  affinity  for  mercojy,  mereapkau  {mercurium  capians).  Thus  the 
oompodition  of  wine  alcohol  being  C4H1OS,  ita  mercaptan  would  be  C4H«S9. 
These  products  in  their  properties  closely  resemble  the  oily  compounds  which 
impart  to  garlic,  the  onion,  and  other  plants  of  like  character  tiieir  offensive 
odors,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered  as  artificial  oils  of  garlic.  The  mer- 
captan produced  from  mcthylic  alcohol  is  a  colorless  Uquid,  with  a  most  of- 
fensive and  concentrated  odor  of  onions,  which  penetrates  and  obstinately 
adiicrcs  to  every  substance  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

744.  If  wo  replace  the  sulphur  existing  in  these  fetid  compounds  with  ar- 
senic,  we  produce  new  volatile  sublfetnces  which  are  not  only  insufferable  in 
their  smell,  but  rank  among  th%  most  deadly  poisons  known  to  chemists. 

Such  a  compound  is  kakodyle  (from  xa«cof,  evil,  and  vAi/,  principle),  formed 
by  the  uuion  of  arsenic  with  the  radical  methyle,  and  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  fulfils  in  composition  the  part  of  an  element  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  has  been  studied  by  chemists  with  great  minuteness.* 
United  with  cyanogen,  it  forms  cyanide  of  kakodyle,  a  compound  possessed 
of  most  deadly  qualities.  "  When  exposed  to  the  ah:  it  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  which  by  contact  with  moisture  is  instantly  decomposed,  its  arsenic 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  fumes,  of  arsenlous  acid,  while  the  cyanogen  by 
combination  with  hydrogen  forms  prussic  acid;  and  thus  at  the  same  in« 
stant  the  air  is  impregnated  with  vapors  of  the  two  most  deadly  poisons 
with  which  wo  are  acquainted."  The  evaporation  of  a  few  grams  of  cyanide 
of  kakodyle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  is  said .  to  produce  almost  instan- 
taneous unconsciousness.  In  addition  to  these  substances,  many  other  com- 
pounds of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  been  formed  and  described, . 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  employ  them  aa  ingredients  in  ex- 
plosive war  projectiles  (asphyxiatmg  bombs). 


CHAPTER    XX. 

VEGETABLE     ACIDS. 


•745.  Over  two  hundred  distinct  acid  compounds,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  have  been  isolated  and  described  by  chemists.  They  are 
all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  latter  element  ^n- 
erally  in  largo  excess.    They  are  not,  however,  usually  found  in  plants  in  a 


*  A  recent  chemical  authority  has  deserihed  the  odor  of  this  compound  as  far  exceeding 
in  offensiveness  the  fetor  exhaled  by  any  animal  or  vegetable. 

Q1TC8TIOMB. — What  are  their  properties  ?  By  replacing  sulphur  with  arsenic,  vhat  com- 
pounds are  formed  ?  What  is  kakodyle  r  What  are  its  properties  f  Whsb  is  said  of  the 
number  and  distributioD  of  the  vegetable  adds  ? 
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FiQ.  230. 


n  with  various  bases  derived  from  the  eml,  such 
as  potaah,  soda,  lime,  etc.    The  salta      Flo.  231, 
DiusformedajeEoaietiiJieaiieuiral,  but  r 
more  frequently  add  in  their  cbarae-  j 
-,  and  ooQsequeutly  impart  to  the  I, 
-  portiooa  of  the  plant  containing  them  \  I 

&  distinctlj  acid  taste  and  reaction.  /  j 

When  the  salt  is  sparingly  Eoloble,  it  /  I 

often  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  the  I 
plant  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  \ 
'  which  are  readily  discernible  by  the  > 
microscope.  Fig.  230  rpprescnts  crys-  I 
tals  of  tlii.^  cUai-acter  found  in  the  onion,  and  Fig.  231  crystals  I 
of  oxalate  of  potash  occurring  in  the  rhubarb,  4 

Some  of  these  acids  are  very  widely  diSiiscd  in  Che  vcgotablo  fi 
kingdom,  but  the  majority  occur  in  only  a  few  particular  plants,   •  . 
and  in  minute  quanOties.     The  most  important  of  them  unly  require  special 
consideration. 

nnj.  Oxalie  Acid,  COjDO, — This  acid  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
plants  in  combination  n'ith  pot;i3h  and  lime,  and  is  the  principle  of  acidit;  in 
tlie  leaves  of  liio  sorrel  and  the  rhubarb  (pie-pianl).  It  is  also  a  constituent  in 
certain  minerals.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  prepared  arti&ciully  by  digest- 
ing sugar  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  thus,  when  thoiB  two  substances  are  gently 
fieated  in  connection,  in  tlio  proportion  of  I  part  of  sugar  to  8  of  acid,  violent 
action  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  disengagement  of  copious  fiiroes  of  nitrous 
aciJ ;  and  the  solution  remaining  after  tho  cessation  of  tbe  action,  fumishea, 
by  evaporation,  crystallized  oxalic  acid.  Starch,  woody  Qber,  and  many  other 
organic  substances,  treated  in  tlie  samo  manner,  yield  the  samo  product. 

I  n  its  pure  stato,  oxalic  acid  is  a  crystalline  snUd.  not  unlike  Epsom  salts,  for 
which  it  is  not  unfrcquently  mistaken.  It  possesses,  however,  an  intensely 
sour  taste  (which  Epsom  salts  does  not),  <s  freely  soluble  in  water,  nud  when 
taken  internally,  is  highly  poisonous,  occasioning  death  in  a  few  liours.  The 
pro|icr  antidote  for  it  is  the  administration  of  chalk  or  magnesia,  suspended  in 

Oxalic  acid  is  eitenavely  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  to  some  extent* 
by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers,  for  tlie  purpose  of  cleansing  thrar 
wares.  Jt  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  an  exceedmgly  delicate  ttat 
fjr  tlio  presence  of  lime,  or  any  of  its  soluble  compounds.  Tho  salts  formed 
by  oxalic  acid  ore  termed  oxalates.  Binoialate  of  potash,  whicii  is  often  ex- 
tracted from  eertiin  species  of  sorrel,  is  soid  under  tho  namo  of  "sails  of  sor- 
rel," or  "essential  salts  of  lemons,"  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  iron-rusli  or 
hik-stains  from  linen.     Its  uso  for  this  purposo  depends  upon  tho  diet,  that 

[  of  Iha  occnrrence  of  ohIIp  add  f    How  la  It  ohtalnBd  for  In- 
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ozyd  of  iron  (the  basic  coloring  matter  of  ink)  is  readily  soluble  in  oxalic  acid, 
and  therefore  leaves  the  fiber  and  forms  an  oxalate  of  iron.  The  corrosive 
powers  of  the  acid  are  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  fibers  of  the  linen,  if  it  be 
speedily  removed  by  washing. 

747.  Tartaric  Acid,  C8H40io)2HO,  in  combination  with  potash, 
existi  in  many  fruits,  and  is  especially  the  acid  principle  of  grapes.  When 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  fermented,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
the  tartaric  acid,  in  combination  with  potash,  forming  an  impure  tartrate  of 
potasi),  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor,  and  deposites  itself  as  a  crust 
upon  the  interior  of  the  casks^  and  in  this  conation  is  known  in  commerce  as 
argcdSj  or  crude  tartar.  The  pure  acid  obtained  from  this  source  is  a  white, 
crystallized  solid,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  of  an  agreeable,  acid  taste. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  with  potash  two  salts, — ^the  neutral  tartrate,  containing 
2  atoms  of  alkali  to  1  of  acid,  2K0,  OBH4O10 ;  and  the  acid,  or  bi-tartrato,  m 
which  an  atom  of  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  water,  thus,  KO,  HO,  Cs 
H4O10.  This  latter  salt  is  the  well-known  "  cream  of  tartar."  By  saturating 
a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  soda,  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative,  under 
the  name  of  "  Rochelle  salts,"  or  "  powders."  Tartaric  acid,  mechanically 
mixed  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  so-called  "  soda  powders,"  or 
the  ingredients  of  the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts.  Tartaric  add  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dyeing. 

748.  Citric  Acid  is  the  principal  add  which  imparts  sourness  to  the 
lemon,  orange,  and  the  cranberry ;  but  also  exists  in  many  other  fruits,  as  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  eta  It  is  readily  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  lime  and 
lemon  (citron),  and  is  used  in  calico-printing,  in  medidne,  and  in  domestic 
economy,  as  a  flavoring  material.  Citric  acid,  by  heating,  passes  into  aconitic 
add,  an  acid  which  occurs  native  in  the  plant  called  "  monk's  hood." 

749.  Malic  Acid  was  first  obtained  fi*om  the  juice  of  the  apple  (hence 
its  name  from  the  Latin  moZuTTi,  an  apple).  It  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  the  cause  of  acidity  in  most  unripe  fruits.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  obtained  from  tlie  berries  of  the  mouutain-asli, 
though  it  exists  abundantly  in  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  in  the  pear,  the 
cherry,  the  raspberry,  the  strawberry,  and  many  similar  fruits. 

p  750.  Tannic  Acid,  or  Tannin^  \a  the  general  name  given  to  various 
substances  (probably  of  somewhat  different  composition),  which  are  exten- 
sively diffused  in  planta,  and  which  are  characterised  by  a  well-known  puck- 
ering and  astringent  taste.  They  are  regarded  as  acids,  since  they  possess  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts.  Tannic  acid 
exists  in  almost  all  vegetables,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  the 
seeds  of  fruits.     It  is,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  the 

Qtjibstiows. — What  is  said  of  tartaric  acid  ?  Wliat  are  argals  ?  What  is  cream  of  tar- 
tar? What  are  Rochelle  powders?  What  are  soda  powders  t  What  Is  said  of  citric  acid  f 
What  of  malic  acid  ?  Wlxat  is  tannin  or  t«nnic  add  ?  In  irhat  sabstances  ia  tannin  most 
abundant? 


1^ 
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hemlock,  in  the  fruit  and  stems  of  the  sumach,  and  especially  in  nut-galls, 
which  are  excrescences  produced  upon  the  branches  and  leaves  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  oak,  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  Green  and  black  teas  contain  from  8 
to  10  per  cent  of  tannin,  which  imparts  to  them  their  strong,  astringent  qual- 
ities. Tannic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  obtained  in  solu- 
tion, by  digesting  the  portions  of  the  plant  containing  it  in  water. 

751.  Xeatber . — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tannic  acid,  is  its  prop- 
erty of  uniting  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  gluten,  gela- 
tin, and  with  the  skin  and  tissues  of  animals  in  general.  Such  compounds 
will  not  putrefy,  and  are  unchangeable  in  water.  This  principle  is  practically 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  which  is  effected  by  steeping  the  skins 
of  animals,  which  consist  chiefly  of  gelatin,  in  aqueous  infusions  of  barks 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  tannic  acid,*  Some  varieties  of  skins  may 
be  tanned  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hours ;  but  for  the  production  of  the  best 
qualities  of  leather,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  tan  liquor 
from  9  to  15  months,  and  often  for  a  period  of  years. 

752.  Inks . — ^When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  brought  in  contact  with  salts 
of  the  sesquioxyd  of  iron,  it  yields  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate — ^the  per- 
tannate  of  iron— ^which  is  extensively  employed  for  dyeing  fabrics  of  a  black 
or  brown  color,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  inks.  Common  writing-'ink  is 
formed  by  adding  to  a  clear  infusion  of  nut-galls  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  (copperas).  To  prevent  the  precipitate  from  settling,  and  for  thickening 
the  fluid,  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is  also  added.  Ink  thus  prepared  consists 
at  first  principally  of  the  tannate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron,  and  is  too  pale  for 
use ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  the  tannate  of  the  sesquioxyd — ^the  liquid,  at  the  same  time, 
deepening  in  color,  and  finally  becoming  black.  Mouldincss  in  ink  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  creosote,  or 
corrosive  sublimate :  the  latter,  in  small  amount,  is  probably  more  efi&cient 
than  all  the  others ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Faded  writings  can  be  restored  in  %  measure  by  washing  them  with  an  infu- 
sion of  gaDs.f 

'  *  Oak  bark  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
astringent  barks,  the  tannin  is  contained  solely  in  the  inner,  white  layers,  next  to  the  sap- 
vood,  or  alburnum.  From  4  to  6  pounds  of  oak-bark  are  required  for  the  production  of  1 
poand  of  leather.  Leather  tanned  with  oak-hark  is  considered  superior  to  that  made  from 
any  other  tanning  material,  but  the  process  is  slower.  Nut-galls  contain  more  tannic  acid 
than  any  other  substance,  the  quantity  varying  from  30  to  40  per  cent  Sumach  is  used  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leader.  Sicilian  sumach  contains  about 
16  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  that  grown  in  the  United  States  from  6  to  10  per  cent 

t  The  cause  of  the  browning  and  fading  of  ordinary  inks,  results  chiefly  from  a  per- 
oxygenation  of  the  iron,  and  its  separation  from  the  acid  comhincd  with  it  No  salt  of 
iron,  and  no  preparation  of  iron,  equals  the  common  sulphate  (that  16,  commercial  cop- 
peras) for  ink-making,  and  the  addition  of  any  persalt,  such  as  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of 


Qttistions.— What  is  its  most  remarkable  property  t  How  is  leather  prepared  v  What 
is  the  reaction  of  tannin  with  lesquiozyd  of  iron  ?  How  ia  ink  prepared  It  Why  does  ink 
groT  dark  by  e^osure  to  the  air  ? 
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The  permanent  black  color  of  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  a  tannate  of  iron,  produced  by  wash- 
ing the  leather  when  in  a  moist  state  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  o^  the 
sesqui-oxyd  of  iron. 

753.  Gallic  Acid  i — This  acid  is  found  naturally  associated  with  tan- 
nin in  vegetable  tissues,  and  is  also  formed  from  tannic  acid  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  the  latter  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  produces, 
like  tanniD,  a  dark  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  the  sesqui-oxyd  of  iron,  but 
does  not  unite  with  gelatin  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  consequently 
of  no  value  for  the  manu&cture  of  leather.  When  added  to  the  salts  of 
pilver,  gold,  and  platinum  in  solution,  it  occasions  a  precipitation  of  the  metal 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  The  most  successM  compounds  &r  color- 
ing the  hair  are  founded  upon  this  principle — ^the  hair  being  wet  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  afterward  with  a  solution,  of  a 
salt  of  silver  in  ammonia.  The  reduced  metal  imparts  to  the  hair  a  fine 
black  or  brown  color,  which  is  extremely  permanent 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned  which  afford  tannin,  there  are 
several  others  which  afford  it  and  constitute  important  articles  of  commerce. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  catechu,  cutch,  and  terra  japon- 
ica  are  the  dried  aqueous  extracts  of  a  species  of  acacia  growing  in  India ;  kino 
is  a  product  of  like  character ;  divi-divi  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America.  These  substances  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
almost  every  commercial  price  current  The  best  gall  nuts  are  exported  from 
Asia  Minor. 

In  addition  to  the  acids  which  are  secreted  by  living  vegetable  tissues,  a 
great  number  have  been  also  recognized  by  chemists  which  do  not  exist  natu- 
rally in  plants,  but  are  the  result  of  vegetable  decompositions  taking  place 
either  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions.  The  acids  included  in  the  sub- 
stance called  humtts,  and  many  of  the  products  resulting  firom  the  action  of 
mineral  acids  upon  the  constituents  of  coal-tar,  are  examples  of  this  nature. 


iron,  or  of  logwood,  impairs  the  durability  of  the  ink.  Experiments  recently  detailed  to  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  show  that  the  quality  and  durability  of  ink  is  greatly  increased, 
however,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  following 
receipt  was  given  as  affording  an  ink  that  was  superior  to  all  others  for  writing  pur- 
poses :  12  ounces  powdered  nut  galls,  8  ounces  sulphate  of  indigo,  8  ounces  of  copperas,  a 
few  cloves,  and  4  to  4)  ounces  of  gum  arable  per  gallon  of  ink.  Documents  written  with 
steel  pens  arc  less  durable  than  those  written  with  quill  pens,  as  the  contact  of  iron  or 
stcul  with  ink,  injures  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

QuEBTioxs. — How  is  a  black  color  given  to  leather  ?  What  is  said  of  gallic  acid  ? 
What  are  its  characteristic  features?  What  products  are  commercially  important  on  ac- 
count of  their  taaaia  ?    What  other  add  compounds  are  conBidered  in  this  connection  i    ' 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ORGANIC     ALKALIES. 

754.  The  terms  organic  alkalies^  vegetable  aUccUoidSj  and  organic  bases j  are 
applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  organic  substances  which  resemble  in  certain 
of  their  properties  the  alkalies  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
neutralize  acids,  unite  with  them  to  form  salts,  and  in  most  instances,  when 
in  solution,  restore  the  blue  color  of  r^dened  litmus.  They  all  contain  nitro- 
gen, as  an  essential  constituent,  and  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  consti- 
tution. •  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  wat^r,  but  dissolve  freely  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  they  often  crystallize  on  cooling  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
The  taste  of  these  substances  in  solution  is  usually  intensely  bitter,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  active  and  virulent  poisons;  when, given,  however, 
in  small  doses,  they  rank  among  the  most  powerful  medicines. 

Of  the  organic  alkaloids,  about  one  hundred  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
plants  as  natural  products,  always  in  combination  with  vegetable  acids.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  result  of  vegetable  oi^niza- 
tion,  but  within  a  comparatively  few  years  some  seventy  or  eighty  compounds 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  artificially  prepared  from  organic  products  by 
chemists.  These  last  are  termed  the  artificial  organic  alkaloids,  and  do  not 
occur  in  nature.  The  true  vegetable  bases  have  not  yet  been  artificially  imi- 
tated. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter containing  them  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
alkaloid  uuites  with  the  acid  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  and  enters  into  solution. 
From  this  it  is  precipitated  in  a  separate  state  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid 
of  a  stronger  base — t.  c,  lime,  potash,  ammonia,  eta  The  plants  which  by 
treatment  furnish  alkaloids,  are  generally  characterized  by  possessing  poison- 
ous or  active  medicinal  qualities,  niuch  in  turn  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  them.  ^Re  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  vegetable  products. 

755.  Morphia . — Morphine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  the  cliief  active  principle 
of  opium,  which  is  the  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  the  poppy.  It  exists 
in  opium  in  combination  with  meconic  acid,  and  the  best  qualities  of  opium 
contain  about  ten  per  cent  of  it.  It  crystallizes  irf  small,  colorless  prisms,  is 
devoid  of  smell,  and  possesses  a  bitter,  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  powerfully  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  and  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  medicine,  in  small  doses, 
ibr  soothing  netvous  irritation  and  allaying  pain.    A  full  dose  of  pure  morphia 

QuBSTiONB. — ^Wbat  are  the  organic  alkalies?  By  what  other  names  are  they  desig- 
nated ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  these  substances  ?  What  is  their  number  ? 
Are  an^of  them  prepared  artificially  ?  Hott  are  the  vegetable  alkaloids  obtained  t  What 
are  characteristics  of  the  plants  which  furnish  them?  What  is  mozphia?  What  is 
opium  ?    What  are  the  properties  of  morphia  ? 
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for  a  grown  man  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  the  state  of  acetate  or  muriate  of 
morphia  (in  which  condition  it  is  generally  used  in  medicine)  oae  fourth  of  a 
grain.*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  tliat  this  substance,  which  is  so  poison- 
ous to  man,  has  comparatively  little  eflfQct  upon  animals,  even  when  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses.  The  composition  of  morphia  is  represented^  the  formula, 
Cj5H8oN06  +  2HO.  m 

Opium  also  contains,  in  addition  to  morphia,  eight  other  alkaloids,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  termed  narcotiTiej  meconinej  and  ihebaine.  They  are  all  nar- 
cotics and  poisons,  and  exist  to  some  extent  in  laudanum,  which  is  an  alco- 
hohc  extract  of  the  active  principles  of  opium. 

756.  The  dried  juice  of  the  common  lettuce  plant  has  considerable  resem- 
blance to  opium,  and  contains  an  .active  principle  (supposed  to  be  an  Alkaloid), 
called  lactuciTi.  It  is  this  substance  which  gives  to  lettuce,  when' freely  eaten 
as  a  salad,  its  narcotic  properties. 

75*7.  Q a i  Q 1 D e  and  Cincfaonine  are  the  alkaloids  wliich  impart  to 
Peruvian  bark  its  medicinal  virtuea  Quinine  is  a  white,  crystallized  sub- 
stance, of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
of  medicinal  agents,  and  is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate. 

758.  Strychnia  and  B  r  u  c  i  a  are  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  strychnos,  and  especially  from  the  berries  (nux  vomica) 
of  a  small  tree  of  this  genus  growing  in  India.  These  alkaloids  are  remarkable 
for  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable  poisons — &  single  grain  of  the 
former  being  a  &tal  dose  for  an  adult  man ;  while  a  sixth  of  a  grain  has  proved 
fetal  to  a  dog  in  thirty  seconds.  Its  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  principally 
upon  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  producing  violent  spasms,  which  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity  until  death.  The  celebrated  woorara  with  wliich 
the  natives  of  Guiana^  S.  A.,  poison  the  tips  of  their  arrows,  and  the  poison 
of  the  celebrated  Upas  tree  of  the  island  of  Java,  are  varieties  of  strychnias. 

Pure  strychnia  crystallizes  in  small,  but  exceedinyrly  brilliant,  colorless 
crystals,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  possesses  the  property  of  bitter- 
ness in  a  more  marked  degree,  probahj^  than  any  other  substance,  and  its 
taste  can  be  distinctly  recognized  when  iffisolved  in  600,000  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Vegetable  matters  containing  this  alkaloid  are  sometimes  employed 
for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer,  but  their  use  should  be  considered  criminal. 

759.  Among  the  other  important  alkaloids  may  be  mentioned  Nicotine,  the 
poisonous  principle  of  tobacco ;  Aconitine,  or  Aconitey  extracted  from  the  plant 
"monk's  hood;"  Gonicirte,  prepared  from  hemlock;  Veratrine,  from  the  plant 
hellebore ;  Hyoscyamine,  from  henbane ;  and  Solanine,  from  several  species 
of  the  genus  solanum,  and  from  the  white  sprouts  of  the  potato.  All  these 
are  most  virulent  poisons,  only  inferior  in  their  action  to  strychnia  and  brucia. 

QUE8TI05IB. — What  is  its  composition  ?  What  is  laadanam  ?  Is  there  an  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  lettuce  plant?  What  are  quinine  and  cinchonine?  From  what  sources  are 
strychnia  and  brucia  obtained  ?  For  what  are  these  alkaloids  remarkable  ?  W^t  is  said 
of  the  poisonous  influence  of  strychnia  f  What  are  -rarieties  of  this  poison?  What  are 
the  other  properties  of  strychnia  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other  alkaloids  remarkable  for 
their  poisonous  qualities  ? 
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Among  the  alkaloids  leas  injurious  in  their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  are 
Emetine,  the  medicinal  agent  of  ipecac  (ipecacuanha);  Plperine,  extracted 
from  ordinary  black  pepper ;  and  Caffeirie,  or  T/ieinej  the  enlivening  principle 
in  coffee  and  tea. 

Tho-organic  alkaloids  .are,  almost  without  exception,  precipitated  from  their 
solutions,  by  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  tannates,  and  consequently 
the  most  efficient  remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  are  liquids  contain- 
ing tannic  acid,  such  as  decoction  of  oak-bark,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  concen- 
trated infusion  of  groon  tea,  etc.,  etc. 

The  detection  of  their  presence  in  the  animal  organism,  in  cases  of  death  by 
poisoning,  is  extremely  difficult,  strychnia  excepted,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  chemists  ought  only  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.*^ 

Y60.  Vegetable  Extracts  . — This  name  is  applied  to  a  very  large 
class  of  substances  extracted  from  plants,  which  do  not  possess  sufficiently 
marked  features,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  allow  of  tlieir  incorporation 
with  any  of  the  more  well-defined  groups  of  organic  compounds.  Some  of 
them,  however,  possess  active  and  medicinal  properties,  as,  for  example,  the 
intensely  bitter  principle  of  wormwood,  aloes,  etc.,  the  purgative  principle  of 
the  root  of  the  rhubarb,  and  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop,  sweet-flag,  etc. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  bitter  taste,  and  often  occur  crystallized ;  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  mixtures  of  various  vegetable  products. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 

T61.  The  organic  coloring  matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  dye  ob- 
tained from  cochineal,  are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  possess 
many  chemical  characters  in  common,  and  are  considered  under  one  general 
head,  by  reason  of  their  common  industrial  applications.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  coloring  agents  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
formed  by  subjecting  certain  vegetable  products  to  specific  chemical  treat- 
ment The  most  brilliant  and  splendid  of  the  vegetable  colors,  as  those  of 
flowers,  for  example,  are  exceedingly  evanescent,  and  are  generally  destroyed 
by  any  treatment  employed  to  extract  them ;  they  also  exist  in  the  vegetable 

•  A  few  years  since  a  man  was  convicted  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  murder,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  tincture  of  aconite,  upon  what  wafl  supposed  to  bo  reliable  chemical  testimony, 
but  which  was  afterward  shown  to  be  so  utterly  unreliable,  that  the  means  adopted  for 
detecting  the  poison  must  have  completely  removed  it,  if  present,  from  the  matters 
tested. 


QuBBTiONS. — ^WTiat  are  more  medicinal  than  poisonous  ?    What  are  antidotes  for  these 
poisons  r    What  is  said  of  their  detection  in  the  system  ?    What  are  vegetable  extracts? 
What  examples  of  these  substances  ?    From  what  source  do  we  derive  organic  coloring  W 
agents  ?    What  is  said  of  them  ? 

20 
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tiflsue,  in  yeiy  minute  quantitiea.  Coloring  matters  extracted  from  those  parts 
of  thei  plant  which  are  removed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  light,  as 
the  wood,  bark,  etc.,  are  much  more  permanent,  but  less  brilliant 

762.  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  impregnating  cloths  and  other  textures 
with  coloring  substances,  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  acquired  colors  jnay  re- 
main permanent  under  the  common  exposure  to  which  the  articles  may  be 
liable.  This  is  effected  by  producing  a  chemical  union  between  the  materials 
to  be  dyed  and  the  coloring  matter.  Different  fibrous  materials  present  very 
different  attractions  for  dye-stuffs,  and  absorb  coloring  matter  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions :  wool  appears  to  have  the  greatest  attraction ;  silk  comes 
next  to  it ;  then  cotton,  and,  lastly,  flax  and  hemp.  While  the  former,  there- 
fore, are  dyed  with  very  little  difficulty,  the  latter  can  only  be  made  to  per- 
manently combine  with  coloring  substances,  through  the  agency  of  indirect 
and  complicated  processea 

763.  All  coloring  substances  used  in  dyeing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  substantive  and  adjective  colors.  A  substantive  color  is  one  that  imparts  its 
tint  directly  to  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
substance.  An  adjective  color,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  that  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  substance,  that  possesses  a  joint  attraction  for  the  coloring 
principle  and  for  the  substance  to  be  dyed. 

Most  of  the  substances  used  in  dyeing  belong  to  the  adjective  colors ;  and 
if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  scarcely  a  dye-stuff  in  extensive  use  that  imparts 
its  own  color  directly ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  so  weak 
an  affinity  for  cotton  fabrics,  that  alone*  they  communicate  no  color  sufficiently 
permanent  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  dye. 

The  intermediate  third  substance  which  is  used  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  dye  and  the  cloth,  is  called  a  mordant,  from  the  Latin  word  mordeOj  to 
bite,  from  an  idea  the  old  dyers  had  that  these  substances  bit  or  opened  a 
passage  into  the  libers  of  the  cloth,  and  allowed  the  color  to  penetrate.  The 
action  of  a  mordant  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  of  procedure  followed 
in  dyeing  cottons  black,  by  an  extract  of  logwood.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
logwood  is  very  deeply  colored,  but  imparts  no  permanent  dye  to  cotton.  I^ 
however,  the  cotton  be  previously  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  oxyd  of  iron  (as 
copperas),  and  then  dipped  into  the  extract  of  logwood,  the  coloring  principle 
of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxyd  of  iron,  unites  with  it,  and 
the  two  are  precipitated  upon  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  black  pre- 
cipitate or  dye.  A*  dye  thus  effected  is  usually  a  fast  cohr^  since  it  is 
formed  in  and  incorporated  with  the  whole  structure  of  the  fiber  itself  and  is 
not  merely  upon  its  surface ;  so  that  the  color  will  only  disappear  when  the 
texture  and  fiber  of  the  cloth  are  destroyed.    The  use  of  mordants,  further- 


QuESTiONB.— In  what  does  the  art  of  dyeing  consist?  What  fibroas  substances  haye  the 
greatest  attraction  for  dyes?  Into  what  two  classes  may  dyeing  principles  be  divided? 
What  are  substantive  colors  ?  What  are  adjective  colors?  To  which  class  do  the  dyes  in 
ordinary  use  geaeraUy  belong?  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  mordant  ?  EzpbdR 
the  use  of  mordants? 
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.  more,  adds  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  dyer ;  because  a  single  coloring 
substance  will  impart  very  diflerent  colors  with  different  mordants:-  thus,  an 
extract  of  logwood  will  dye  with  iron,  black ;  with  a  solution  of  tin,  violet ; 
and  with  other  mordants,  all  the  shades  of  color  included  between  a  yellowish- 
white  and  a  violet,  a  lavender  and  a  purple,  or  a  slate-brown  and  a  black. 

764  Calico-Printing . — ^The  general  process  of  calico-printing  is  as 
follows :  The  cloth  is  first  prepared,  by  bleaching  and  other  treatment,  to  re- 
ceive the  colors.  The  pattern  is  then  stamped  or  printed  upon  it  from  plates 
or  rollers,  which  have  been  previously  covered  with  different  mordants,  in  the 
same  way  that  ink  is  applied  to  types.     The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  a 

.  solution  of  dye,  when  those  parts  wliich  have  been  printed  with  the  mordant 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  colora  The  cloth  is  afterward  washed,  when  all 
the  color  not  combined  with  mordant  disappears  from  its  surface,  and  the  pat- 
tern impressed  is  brought  out  with  distinctness. 

765.  The  most  important  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  are  as  follows: — 
Red    and    Violet    Coloring    Substances.-^ Madder  is   the 

ground-up  root  of  the  plant  rubia  tinctorum.  Its  most  beautiful  coloring  con- 
stituent (madder  red^  Turkey  red\  called  garancine,  is  not  a  natural  product, 
but  results  from  subjecting  the  root  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  in  this  instance  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis,  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring  principle  of  the  root,  but 
effects  a  change  in  it,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence. 

Madder  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  dyeing  and  printing  cottons  than  any 
other  substance,  and  with  different  mordants  it  furnishes  very  bright  and 
durable  reds,  yellows,  violets,  and  browns.  The  other  important  coloring 
substances  of  this  class  are  "Brazilwood,"  "  safflower"  (the  flowers  of  the  red 
eaffron),  sandal-wood  ("  red-sanders"),  and  cocliineaL  The  last  is  a  dried 
insect,  the  coctts  cacti,  which  lives  upon  several  species  of  cactus,  peculiar  to 
warm  latit«des,  and  especially  to  Central  America*  It  yields  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  and  purple  colors. 

766.  Blue  Dyes,  Indig  o. — ^The  most  importlbt  of  the  blue  dyes  is 
Indigo^  which  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
particularly  from  those  belonging  to  the  genus  indigofera.  The  juice  of  these 
l-lants  is  colorlesSj'but  when  their  leaves  are  digested  in  water,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  a  yellow  coloring  substance  is  dissolved  out,  which,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  <blue,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  sediment.  This  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  indigo  of 
commerce. 

Commercial  indigo  is  far  from  pure,  and  in  addition  to  the  blue  coloring 
matter,  or  pure  indigo,  it.  contains  at  least  one  half  its  weight  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  every  liquid,  with  the  exception  of 


QuEBTioirB. — How  do  they  increase  the  resources  of  the  dyer  ?  What  is  the  process 
of  calico-printing:?  What  is  madder?  What  is  said  of  its  coloring  principles  ?  What  is 
cochineal?  What  colors  does  it  furnish?  What  other  dye-stuffs  furnidi  red  colors? 
What  is  thtt  most  important  of  ths  hlua  dyaa  ?    How  is  indigo  prepared  ? 
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fuming  sulphuric  acid  (Nordhausen),  with  which  il  forms  a  compound  quite 
soluble  in  water,  called  sulphindiyoiic  acid,  When  indigo  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  dcoxydizing  agents,  it  becomos  converted  into  a  soluble 
and  colorless  substance,  known  as  indigo  white,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
again  absorbs  oxygon,  and  resumes  its  blue  color.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  dyeing ;  thus,  tho  indigo  is  mixed,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
with  hydrate  of  limo  and  copperas,  and  tho  whole  digested  in  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  hydrated  protoxyd  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  lime,  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  a 
yellow  liquid  (white  indigo).  Cloths  steeped  m  this  liquid,  and  exposed  to  tho 
air,  readily  acquire  a  deep  and  permanept  blue  tint,  by  the  formation  of  the 
blue,  insoluble  indigo  in  the  substance  of  the  fibers,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  fine  indigo-blue  colors  are  produced.  What  is  called  Saxon  blue,  a  brighter 
color  than  ordinary  indigo,  is  imparted  by  boiling  the  fabrics  in  sulphindigotic 
acid.  Among  other  prominent  blue  dyes,  may  be  mentioned  litmus,  which  is 
obtained  from  several  species  of  lichens,  by  treatment  with  ammonia — the 
plants  themselves  being  destitute  of  color.  Archil  and  cudbear  are  substances 
allied  to  litmus. 

T67.  Yellow  Coloring  Substances . — ^The  most  valuable  dye- 
stuffs  of  this  class  are  fustic,  the  rasped  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree ;  querci- 
tron, obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  American  black  oak ;  tho  berries  of  tho 
buckthorn;  annotto,  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  certain  South  American 
seeds ;  and  tumeric,  tho  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant. 

"768.  C  li  1 0  r  0  p  h  y  1  e  is  the  jiame  given  to  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
tho  leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  It  exists  in  them  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
is  extracted  with  diflBculty  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  appears  to  be  united  in 
the  vegetable  tissue  with  a  substance  resembling  wax,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  hence  all  tinctures  in  pharmacy, 
prepared  from  tho  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  possess  a  green  color. 
Chlorophyle  appears  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  Ught ;  hencf  this  agent  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  important  and 
direct  influence  on  its  formation.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  color,  but  when  removed  into  the  sunlight  become  rapidly  green. 
The  red  and  yellow  colors  which  leaves  assume  in  autuifti,  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  decomposition  and  oxydation  of  the  chlorophyle,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  acid  compound;  but  the  informfttion  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  very  limited. 

Most  of  the  greens  used  in  dyeing  are  of  a  mineral  origin,  i.  c,  the  salts 
of  chromium  and  of  copper. 

No  genuine  black  substantive  color  has  ever  been  obtained  from  plants. 

QUESTIONB.— What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of  indigo  ?  What  is  indigo  white  ?  How  is 
it  employed  in  dyeing?  How  is  "Saxon  blue"  imparted?  What  other  blue  dyes  are 
used  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the  principal  yellow  dye-stuifu  ?  What  is  chlorophyle  ?  What 
are  its  solvents?  What  agent  influences  its  formation?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
greens  vsed  in  dyeing? 
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OILS,     FATS,     AND     RESINS. 

*169.  Connection  between  Oils  and  Fats . — ^The  oils  and 
the  fats,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  general  class  of  organic  substances ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
volatile  oils,  they  are  all  closely  aUied  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  properties, 
and  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
united  in  various  proportions.  As  a  class,  they  are  all,  however,  character- 
isticaUy  poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  some  few  of  the  volatile 
oils  contain  no  oxygen.  The  distinction  between  a  fat  and  an  oil  is  founded 
merely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  solid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, while  the  latter  continues  more  •r  less  liquid ;  an  oil,  therefore,  may 
be  called  a  liquid  fat,  or  a  fat  a  solid  oil. 

The  fats  and  the  oils  are  all  highly  combustible,  and  bum  with  a  brilliant 
flame;  they  are  insoluble  in  water;  but  dissolve  with  more  or  less  readi- 
ness in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  paper  leave  a 
greasy  mark,  and  render  the  paper  translucent.  The  oily  substances  secreted 
by  plants,  are  principally  accumulated  in  the  seeds  and  coverings  of  the  fruit, 
although  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  propor- 
tion existing  in  some  seeds  is  very  considerable.  Thus  flax-seed  contains 
about  20  per  cent  of  oil,  Indian  com  9  per  cent,  rape-seed  30  to  40  per  cent, 
while  the  seed  or  bean  which  furnishes  castor  oil  contains  as  much  as  60  per 
cent 

170.  Division  of  the  Oils  • — ^All  oily  substances  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  the  former  when  exposed  to  the 
air  do  not  diminish  in  bulk,  while  the  latter  under  the  same  circumstances, 
readily  evaporate. 

I'll.  Volatile  Oils . — ^The  volatile  oils  do  not  possess  the  greasy 
feel  of  the  &t  oils,  and  are  almost  always  characterized  by  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  pungent  burning  taste.  Many  of  them,. also,  are  highly  poisonous. 
With  alcohol  they  form  solutions  called  "  essences,^^  and  firom  this  circumstance 
the  oils  themselves  are  very  frequently  termed  "  essential^  They  also  dis- 
solve in  ether  and  acetic  acid,  and  mix  in  every  proportion  with  the  fixed  or 
fat  oils.  They  do  not,  however,  like  the  fat  oils,  form  soaps,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  they  are  frequently  changed  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  converted  into  resins. 

These  oils  (with  the    exception  of  a  few  which  have  been  formed  ar- 

QUESTIOVB. — What  is  said  of  the  class  of  oils  and  fats?  What  of  their  composition? 
What  constitutes  the  difference  between  an  oil  and  a  fat  ?  What  are  their  properties  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  oils?  Into  vhat  two  classes  are  oily 
substances  divided?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volatile  oils?  What  are  es- 
sences ?    From  what  soarces  are  the  volatile  oils  derived  ? 
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tificially)  are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water ;  in  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  are  extracted  fix>in  the  cellular  tissue  containing  them  by  pressure, 
as  in  fresh  orange  or  lemon  peeL  The  boiling  points  of  almost  all  these  oils 
are  above  that  of  water,  but  their  vapors  are  carried  over  mechanically  in 
distillation  by  steam  at  212°  F.,  and  condense  with  it  in  the  receiver.  In 
this  way  arc  obtained  the  oils  of  roses,  orange  flowers,  lemons,  lavender,  win- 
ter-green, peppermint,  and  many  others^  which  in  smell  and  taste  more  or 
less  resemble  the  fresh  plants  from  w|iich  they  are  derived.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  oil  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  which  distils  over  with 
it,  but  the  latter  usually  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  in  solution,  and 
tlms  acquires  its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  Waters  thus  impregnated  are 
termed  "medicated,"  or  "perfumed  waters;"  rose-water,  lavender-water, 
peppermint- water,  etc.,  being  examples  of  this  character. 

The  various  perfumes  and  odors  which  plants  emit,  are  believed  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  volatile  oils  in  their 
structure,  which  gradually  evaporate,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  quantity  of  oil,  however,  yielded  by  some  plants  which  possess  a 
marked  odor,  is  exceedingly  small — a  thousand  fresh  roses,  for  example,  af- 
fording by  distillation  less  than  two  grains  of  oil  (attar  of  roses).  In  some 
flowers,  as  the  jasmin,  the  violet,  and  the  tuber  rose,  the  oil  which  imparts 
fragrance  is,  moreover,  so  evanescent  and  delicate,  that  it  is  destroyed  by 
any  process  of  distillation,  and  in  such  cases  the  perfume  is  obtsdned  by  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  in  layers  between  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  oil ; 
which  latter  gradually  absorbs  the  volatile  oil  or  perfume  of  the  flower,  and  in 
turn  imparts  it  to  alcohol — ^thus  forming  an  odoriferous  essence.  Fatty  bodies 
perfumed  in  this  way  have  received  the  name  ot pomatums. 

The  volatile  oils  do  not  appear  to  be  uniformly  diff'used  throughout  the 
whole  plant.  In  the  mint  and  thyme  they  reside  principally  in  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  in  the  sandal  and  cedar  trees  they  are  in  the  v<[ood ;  in  the  rose,  vio- 
let, etc.,  in  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  in  the  vaniUa,  anise,  and  carraway,  they 
are  in  the  seed ;  and  in  the  ginger  and  sassafras  in  the  root  DiSerent  parts 
of  the  same  plant  not  unfrequently  furnish  different  oils ;  thus,  the  flowers 
of  the  orange-tree  furnish  one  kind,  the  leaves  another,  and  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  a  third. 

772.  Composition  of  the  Volatile  Oils. — The  volatile  oils 
differ  materially  from  each  other  both  in  their  composition  and  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  conveniently  divided  into  tliree  classes,  viz.,  those  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only;  those  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  those  which  contain  in  addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Most  of 
them  contain  at  least  two  proximate  principles,  one  of  which,  termed  stearop- 

QiT£STiON8. — How  are  they  obtained  ?  What  are  medicated  waters  ?  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  odors  of  plants  ?  What  of  the  quantity  of  volatile  oils  yielded  by 
plants?  What  are  pomatums?  Are  the  volai^ile  oils  uniformly  diffused  throughout 
plants  ?    Illustrate  this.    What  ia  said  of  the  composition  of  the  volatile  oils? 
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tenef  is  less  fusible  than  the  other,  and  may  be  separated  by  cold  in  the  form 
of  a  camphor-like  substance.  The  more  liquid  constituent,  termed  daioptene, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  often  obtained  in  a  separate  condition  by  distilla- 
tion at  a  low  temperature. 

*i13.  Oils    composed    of    Carbon    and    Hydrogen. ^This 

dass  embraces  a  large  number  of  the  odoriferous  essences  of  plants,  and  fur- 
nishes some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomeric  bodies  known  In 
chemistry.  Thus,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  oranges,  juniper,  copaiba^ 
citron,  black  pepper,  and  many  others  which  possess  entirely  different  prop- 
erties, contain  exactly  the  same  constituents,  united  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions — 100  parts  of  eaph  by  weight  containing  88*24  of  carbon  and 
ll'IG  of  oxygen.  These  proportions  are  expressed  by  the  formula  CH4,  or 
by  some  multiple  of  it,  as  2(06H4).  In  addition  to  their  identity  in  chemical 
composition,  these  substances  also  agree  as  regards  their  density  and  boiling 
points.  The  feet,  however,  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  molecules 
or  particles  is  different,  is  strikingly  shown  by  their  diverse  influence  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light,  some  of  them  causing  it  to  diverge  to  the  right,  some  to 
the  left,  while  others  transmit  it  imaltered,  or  directly. 

*1*14,  Oil  or  Spirits  of  Turpenti net— This  substance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the  volatile  oils  containing 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  semi-fluid 
sap  or  pitch  called  in  commerce  crude  turpentine,  which  exudes  firom  incisions 
made  in  the  wood  of  various  species  of  pine.  The  product  left  after  distil- 
lation is  a  resinous  solid,  which  is  popularly  termed  rosin. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  possesses  a  well-known  and  powerful  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
86,  and  boils  at  312^  F.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Camphene,  which  is  extensively  used  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil,  is 
spirits  of  turpentine  purified  by  repeated  distillations.  Burning  fluid  is  a  so- 
lution of  rectified  turpentine  or  camphene  in  alcohol — ^the  tendency  of  the 
turpentine  to  smoke  being  diminished  by  the  additi^  of  alcohoL 

Camphene  and  burning  fluid,  although  highly  inflammable,  are  not  in  themr 
selves  explosive ;  a  mixture,  however,  of  the  vapor  of  these  liquids  with  at- 
mospheric air  is  highly  explosive,  and  igniting  at  a  distance  at  the  approadi 
of  the  slightest  spark  or  flame,  is  apt  to  communicate  fire  to  the  liquids  them- 
selves. Burning  fluid  being  much  more  volatile  than  camphene,  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  its  use  as  an  illuminating  maj:erial  should  be  discountenanced 
and  forbidden.  The  explosive  character  of  the  mixture  of  its  vapor  and  air 
may  be  illustrated  without  danger  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 

QTJE8TION8. — What  is  the  first  class  remarkable  for?  What  are  examples  of  this  fact? 
What  substance  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  this  class  ?  How  is  turpentine  obtained  ?  What 
is  the  residue  left  after  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  oQ  of  turpentine  ?  What 
is  camphene  ?  What  is  burning  fluid  *  Are  these  liquids  explosive?  Why  then  is  their 
employment  so  dangerous  ?  What  is  the  comparative  volatility  of  the  two  ?  What  ex- 
periment illnstrates  the  explosive  character  of  the  mixed  vapor  of  burning  fluid  and  air  f 
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to  evaporate  in  a  tin  can  or  vial,  and  then  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  the 
mouth.  I^  however,  the  mouth  of  the  can  be  tightly  corked,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  flame  be  applied  through  a  minute  orii&co  in  the  side,  an 
explosion  of  great  violence  is  occasioned.  As  a  matter  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion in  using  these  liquids^  no  attempt  should  ever  bo  made  to  fill  or  replen- 
ish lamps  that  are  lighted,  neither  should  any  vessel  containing  camphcne 
or  burning  fluid  be  ever  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flame. 

When  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  oil  of  tur- 
pentine cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  white  solid  is  formed  which  resembles 
common  camphor  in  odor  and  appearance,  and  is  termed  artificial  camphor. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the  term  camphene,  as  applied  to 
spirits  of  turpentine,  first  originated. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  manu' 
(acture  of  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of  paints,  and  to  some  extent  in-medi' 
dne.  Many  substances,  also,  like  India  rubber,  etc.,  which  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  readily  dissolve  in  it 

The  other  more  important  oils  of  this  class  have  been  mentioned  above 
as  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

VTS.  Essential  Oils  containing  Oxygen. — ^The  principal 
oils  of  this  nature  are  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  of  roses,  lavender, 
bergamot,  and  peppermint.  In  this  class  the  proportions  of  the  several  con- 
stituents are  rarely  the  same  in  two  different  oiK 

Common  camphor^  prepared  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  camphor-tree 
(found  principally  in  Borneo  and  Japan),  is  regarded  as  a  solid  oil,  or  vola- 
tQe  fat  of  this  class.  It  partakes  of  the  general  properties  of  the  volatile  oils, 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  evaporates  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alco- 
hol, forming  what  are  termed  camphorated  spirits.  On  adding  water  to  this, 
nearly  all  the  camphor  is  thrown  down  in  a  minutely  divided  state.  Camphor 
taken  internally  in  other  than  ybtj  small  doses,  acts  as  a  poison,  a  hundred 
grains  being  suflficient  to^use  death.  "When  small  pieces  of  perfectly  clean 
camphor  are  allowed  to  wn  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water,  they  rotate  and 
move  about  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  for  several  hours  together;  but 
if  while  the  camphor  is  rotating,  the  surface  of  the  water  be  touched  with 
any  greasy  substance  (a  glass  rod  dipped  in  turpentine  answers  best),  all 
the  floating  particles  quickly  dart  back,  and  are  instantly  deprived  of  all 
motion."  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  the  continued  escape  of 
vapor  fix)m  the  surface  of  the  camphor. 

■FTe.  Essential  Oils  containing  Sulph  ur.— The  oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  black  mustard-seed,  from  assafoetida,  onions,  horse- 


QuKSTiONS. — What  precaations  should  always  be  observed  in  the  nse  of  these  liqalds? 
What  is  the  reaction  between  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ?  What  are  the  uses 
of  oil  of  turpentine  ?  What  are  other  important  oils  of  this  class  ?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal  essential  oils  of  the  second  class?  What  is  common  camphor?  What  are  its  proper- 
ties  t    What  are  examples  of  oils  of  the  third  class  ? 
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radish,  garlic,  and  hops,  belong  to  this  class.  Many  of  them  are  character- 
ized by  nauseous  and  oftensive  odors,  which  at  the  same  time  are  remarkably 
persistent.  The  bad  smell  imparted  to  .the  breath  by  eating  onions  or  garlic, 
for  example,  is  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oils  of  these  vegetables  in  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

The  volatile  oils  which  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distQlation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  as  a  class  called  empyreumcUic, 

The  essential  oils  are  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  essences,  perfumes, 

and  cordials.    The  latter  are  generally  made  of  brandy,  flavored  with  various 

aromatic  oils,  and  afterward  sweetened.     In  the  preparation  of  perfumery,  a 

single  oil  or  essence  is  rarely  used  by  itself  but  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 

a  skillful  mixture  of  the  odoriferous  principles  of  many  plants.  Eau  de  Cologne, 

called  the  perfection  of  perfumery,  owes  its  excellence  to  the  application  of 

this  principle.* 

777.  Fats  • — F  i  x  e  d  Oils . — ^The  fixed  oils  are  mostly  destitute  of  either 

taste  or  smeU ;  but  the  presence  of  certain  volatile  acids  imparts  odors  to  some 
of  them:  thus,  butter  contains  butyric  acid;  goat's  fat,  an  odorous  acid  called 
hyrcic  acid;  while  the  nauseous  smell  of  whale  oil  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  acid  called  phocenic  acid.  They  do  not  evaporate  in  the  air,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  heat,  and  are  unctuous  and  greasy  in  their  feeling. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils,  but  are  not  soluble  to 
any  great  extent  in  alcohol,  and  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  All  the  oils 
have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  absorb  it 
rapidly,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  this  action  may  be  sufll- 
ciently  energetic  to  produce  ignition  (spontaneous  combustion),  especially 
when  the  oil  is  distributed  over  porous  substances,  tow,  cotton,  etc 


*  "  Odors  resemble  very  much  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument  .  Some  blend  easily 
and  naturally  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  harmonious  impression,  as  it  were,  on  tho 
sense  of  smelL  Heliotrope,  vanilla,  orange-blossoms,  and  the  almond  blend  together  in 
this  way,  and  produce  different  degrees  of  nearly  similar  effect  The  same  is  the  case 
with  citron,  lemon,  vervain,  and  orange-peel,  only  these  produce  a  stronger  impression,  or 
belong,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher  octave  of  smells.  And  again,  patchouly,  sandal-wood, 
and  vitivcrt  form  a  third  class.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  nice  or  well-trained  sense  of 
smell  to  perceive  this  harmony  of  odors,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  discordant  note. 
But  it  is  by  the  skillful  admixture,  in  kind  and  quantity,  of  odors  producing  a  similar  im- 
pression, that  the  most  delicate  and  unchangeable  fragrances  are  manufactured.  When 
perfumes  which  strike  the  same  key  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  mixed  together  for  hand- 
kerchief use,  no  idea  of  a  different  scent  is  awakened  as  the  odor  dies  away ;  but  when 
they  are  not  mixed  upon  this  principle,  perfumes  are  often  spoken  of  as  becoming  sickly 
and  faint,  after  they  have  been  a  short  time  in  use.  A  change  of  odor  of  this  kind  is 
never  perceived  in  genuine  eau  de  Cologne.  Oil  of  lemons,  Juniper,  and  rosemary  are 
among  those  which  are  mixed  and  blended  together  in  this  perfume.  None  of  them  can, 
however,  be  separately  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  sense  of  smell ;  but  if  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  their  solution,  the  lemon  smell  usually  becomes  very  distinct** 

QxTEBTioivs. — ^What  are  their  peculiarities  ?  What  are  empyreumatio  oils  ?  For  what 
purposes  are  the  essential  oils  chiefly  used?  What  are  cordials  ?  In  what  does  the  per- 
fection of  perfumery  consist?  What  are  the  properties  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils?  To 
what  are  their  odors  owing  ?    What  is  said  of  their  attraction  for  oxygen  ? 
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*1*18.  The  fixed  oils,  according  to  tiie  changes  which  they  undergo  through  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  yiz.,  the  drying  or  siccative 
oils,  and  the  unctuous  or  greasy  oils;  or  tilioee  which  become  hard  and  resinous 
bj  exposure  to  the  air,  and  those  which  remain  soft  and  sticky  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

779.  Drying  Oils . — L  i  n  8  e  e  d  Oil,  or  the  oil  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  is  a  representative  of  this  class;  and  is 
the  oil  generally  used  for  mixing  with  paints,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes. Its  drying  properties,  which  especially  recommend  it  to  the  painter's 
use,  are  greatly  increased  by  boiling  it  for  some  time,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  litharge  (protoxyd  of  lead).  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  known  as  ^^  boiled 
oilf"  or  linseed-oil  varnish.  Oiied  silk  is  silk  to  which  successive  coats  of  puri- 
fied linseed  oil  have  been  applied.  Glazier's  putty  is  prepared  by  kneading 
together  boiled  Unseed  oil  and  pulverized  chalk  (whiting). 

The  other  principal  drying  oils  are  those  extracted  from  rape-seed,  poppy- 
seed,  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  from  walnuts. 

Printcr'9  Ink  is  prepared  by  igniting  linseed  oil  in  suitable  vessels, 
and  aUowing  it  to  burn  imtil  it  becomes  thoroughly  charred,  and  acquires  a 
viscid  consistency ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  lamp-black. 

780.  Unetnous  Oils . — ^This  class  includes  the  oils  expressed  from  tho 
fruit  of  the  olive  and  the  palm,  and  most  of  the  oils  and  fats  of  animal  origin. 
Tlieso  oils,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  liable  to  become  sour  and  rancid,  but 
they  do  not  solidify.  ,  .^. 

781.  Composition  of  the  FMs  and  Fixed  Oils. — Most&ts 
and  fixed  oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  mixtures  of  two,  and  generally 
three,  distinct  compounds,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  has  all  the  properties 
of  a  fat  or  an  oil  The  first  of  these  substances,  called  stearine  (from  oTcap^ 
tallow),  is  solid  at  common  temperatures;  the  second,  oleine  (from  iXaiov^  oil), 
is  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  the  third,  csi\led  margarine  (from  fidpyapov^ 
a  pearl),  on  account  of  its  pearly  appearance,  is  also  a  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. All  the  fats  and  fixed  oil%  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures 
of  the  fluid  oleine  with  the  solids  stearine  or  margarine.  If  the  solid  be  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  fluid,  then  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures 
ia  a  solid,  and  resembles  tallow  or  lard ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  consti- 
tuent prevails,  the  compound  has  the  characters  of  an  oiL  For  example, 
when  olive  oil  is  subjected  to  a  cold  of  40°  F.,  it  deposits  a  solid  fat,  mar- 
garincj  which  maybe  soparatod  by  ^tration  and  pressure;  the  largest  por« 
tion  of  tho  oil,  however,  consisting  of  Hpfei»e,  retains  its  fluidity  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.    Again,  by  subjecting  mutton  tallow  to  pressure;  a  per* 

QuESTiOKs. — ^Into  what  two  classes  are  the  fixed  oils  divided  ?  What  »re  drying  oils? 
What  are  unctaous  oils?  What  is  a  type  of  the  drying  oils  ?  What  is  linseed  oU?  For 
what  ia  it  principaUy  used  ?  What  is  boiled  oU  ?  What  is  oiled  silk  ?  What  is  putty  t 
What  are  the  other  principal  drying  oils  ?  What  is  printers*  ink  ?  What  are  included  la 
the  class  of  unctuous  oils  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  fixed  oils  ?  When  wHl  a  fatty 
hody  have  the  characters  of  a  solid,  and  when  of  a  liquid  ? 
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manently  flaid  oil,  oleinej  is  extracted,  while  the  solid  which  remaiiis  has  its 
melting  point  raised,  and  is  much  harder  than  the  original  tallow ;  it  consists 
of  stearine  and  margarine,  the  latter  of  which  melts  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  former. 

Stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  are,  however,  susceptible  of  further  analy- 
sis. They  are,  in  fact,  true  salts,  composed  of  an  organic  or  fat  acid,  united 
to  a  base ;  the  acid  being  peculiar  to  each  fatty  principle,  while  the  base  with 
which  it  is  naturally  united,  is  almost  always  the  same.  The  name  given  to 
this  base  is  glycerine,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical, 
glyceryU,  In  stearine  the  existing  acid  is  called  stearic  acid;  in  margarine, 
margarie  add;  and  in  oleine,  oleic  add.  Stearine  is  accordingly  the  stearate 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  margarine  and  oleine  the  margarates  and  oleates 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle.  Olive  oil  also  must  be  described  as  a  mixture  of 
much  oleate  of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  a  little  margarate  of  the  same  base. 

It  may  seem  singular  to  the  student  that  bodies  of  an  acid  character  should 
exist  in  fats  and  oils.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  they  exhibit  acid 
properties  In  marked  degree,  such  as  reddening  litmus  paper,  neutralizing 
alkalies,  and  imiting  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

782.  Soaps. — ^When  fixed  fatty  or  oily  bodies  are  brought  in  contact 
Yritb  alkaline  solutions  at  high  temperatures,  they  undergo  a  change  called 
saponification;  that  is  to  say,  the  strong  alkaline  bases  (potash  or  soda)  dis- 
place the  weak  base  glycerine,  and  unite  with  the  acids  existing  in  the  fats  or 
oils  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  called  soap.  Soaps,  therefore,  are  true  salts, 
combinations  of  stearic,  margarie,  or  oleic  acid,  with  an  alkaline  base. 

Soaps  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  'soft.  The  former  are  made  with  soda 
alone,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda,  while  the  latter  are  made  exclusively 
wilii  potash.  Soaps  made  with  potash  are  so  A,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
quescent character  of  the  potash,  which  is  unable  to  harden  in  the  presence 
of  a-ny  considerable  quantity  of  water.  A  soda  soap,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
made  to  absorb  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water  without  becoming  fluid. 
Besides,  in  a  potash  soap,  the  glycerine,  which  before  saponification  was  com- 
bined with  the  fat  acids,  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  soap,  and  pro- 
motes its  fluidity.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda  soaps,  the  soap  is  obtained 
in  a  nearly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  watery  solution 
in  which  the  soap  is  suspended.  Soap  not  being  soluble  in  salt  water,  im- 
mediately separates  from  the  water  and  the  glycerine  contained  in  it^  and 
fioaits  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  removed,  while  the 
spent  lye,  glycerine,  and  salt  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  When  this  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  a  potash  soap,  another  change  is  occasioned  which  ii 
purely  chemical  The  salts  which  the  fetty  acids  form  with  potash  are  de- 
composed by  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  acids  takes* 

QiTESTiONS. — ^What  is  the  oonstitation  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oletne  ?  What  if 
glycerine  ?  What  are  stearic,  mai^ric,  and  oleic  acids  ?  What  is  understood  by  Bapon> 
ification  ?  What  is  a  soap  ?  When  are  soaps  hard  or  soft  ?  "Why  are  potash  soaps  soft? 
How  are  soda  soaps  made  hard  ?  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  htqrd  and  soft  soapsf 
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place ;  and  honco,  when  a  potash  soap  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  both  the  soap  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  decomposed,  and  a  soda  soap, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Hard  soaps  are  generally  made  of  tallow,  and  are  mainlj  mixtures  of  stear- 
ate  and  margarate  of  soda ;  soft  soaps  are,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  of 
oils,  soft  fats,  and  are  mainly  oleates  of  potash,  with  glycerine  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  Castile  soap  is  manufactured  of  olive  oil  and  soda,  its 
mottled  appearance  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  oxyd  of  iron.  Resins 
form  with  the  alkalies,  salts,  which  possess  characters  allied  to  those  of  the 
soaps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soaps,  a  qua^itity  of  resin  (rosin) 
is  mixed,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  with  the  fats.  Such  soaps  have  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  and  are  known  as  yellow  soaps. 

Soaps,  by  reason  of  their  strong  attraction  for  water,  always  retain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it  in  their  composition ;  the  proportion  in  the  best  hard 
soaps  varying  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  prepare  a 
solid  soap  containing  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water.  Such  soaps  look 
well  when  fresh,  but  contract  greatly  on  drying.  Dealers  generally  store 
their  soap  in  cellars  and  damp  places,  since  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sell  as 
large  a  proportion  of  combined  water  as  possible. 

Soap  is  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  in  salt  water,  and  all  other  saline 
BolutioDS,  it  is  insoluble ;  soap  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut, 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  dissolves  freely  in  strong  brine, 
and  is  hence  much  used  as  marine  soap.  "When  a  solution  of  a  soap  having 
an  alkaline  base  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  any  other  base,  double  decomposition 
ensues,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  earthy  or  me- 
tallic bases  is  precipitated.  The  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  nat- 
ural waters  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  presence  in  a  water  renders  it  hard 
and  unfit  for  washing.*  The  slimy  scum  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
soap  to  such  water,  is  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acids  with  lime  or  magnesia. 
The  strong  acids  decompose  both  soap  and  fats,  uniting  to  their  bases,  and 
setting  free  the  fatty  acids. 

Ammonia  acts  far  more  feebly  upon  fatty  bodies  than  either  potash  or  soda, 

783.  Cleansing  Properties  of  Soaps  .—The  detergent,  or 
cleansing  action  of  soap  depends  entirely  upon  its  alkaline  constituents. 
The  impurities  upon  the  skin,  or  on  articles  of  clothing,  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which  exuding  from  the  pores  of  the  sys- 

•  The  hardness  of  a  water  maybe  easily  tested  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  soap  in  alcohol  (tincture  of  soap).  If  the  water  remains  clear,  it  is  perfectly  soft ;  if  it 
becomes  cloudy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hard — the  degree  of  hardness  being  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  cloudiness  occasioned. 


Questions — What  is  said  of  the  use  of  resin  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  ?  Whafc 
percentage  of  water  is  contained  in  soap  ?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  salt  water  ? 
When  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base, 
what  happens  ?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  hard  water  ?  What  eflFect  have  acids  upon 
Boaps  and  fats?  What  is  the  action  of  ammonia?  To  what  are  the  deansing  properties 
of  soaps  due? 
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tem,  and  existing  in  the  perspiration,  acts  as  a  cementing  agent  with  what- 
ever dust  or  dirt  is  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Water  alone,  by  reason  of 
its  total  want  of  affinity  for  all  fatty  or  oily  substances,  is  unable  to  dissolve 
these  impurities,  and  effect  their  removal.  An  alkali,  on  the  contrary,  readily 
unites  with  the  greasy  and  organic  matter,  and  renders  it  soluble. 

When  a  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  portion  of  its  alkali  is  set  free  (by 
the  substitution  of  water  as  a  base),  and  uniting  with  the  impurities  intended 
to  be  removed,  partially  saponifies  them,  and  renders  them  soluble  or  mis- 
ciblo  with  water.  The  fatty  acids  also,  by  their  lubricity,  cause  the  dissolved 
matter  to  wash  away  more  easily.  An  alkali  used  alone  would  act  more 
powerfully  than  any  soap  as  a  detergent,  but  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  organic  substance  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  also  to  remove 
the  colors  of  dyed  fabrics.  When  used  in  the  form  of  soap,  its  solvent  powers 
are  partially  neutralized.  In  washing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  soap,  its 
alkaline  constituent  not  only  effects  the  removal  of  the  dirt,  but  also  dissolves 
off  the  cuticle,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  itself;  which  being  mainly  composed 
of  albumen,  is  soluble  in  alkalUie  solutions ;  and  thus  every  washing  of  the 
skin  leaves  a  new  and  sensitive  surface. 

What  are  called  washing  fluids  are  merely  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
They  facilitate  washing  simply  by  providing  an  excess  of  alkali.  When  the 
water  employed  in  washing  is  somewhat  hard,  their  use  in  moderate  quan- 
tity may  be  recommended,  as  they  precipitate  the  earthy  salts  present  in  the 
water,  and  render  it  soft.  An  excess  of  free  alkali,  however,  in  washing 
always  tends  to  injure  fibers  and  occasion  them  to  shrink.  Camphene  (recti- 
fied spirits  of  turpentine)  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  washing ;  it 
acts  as  a  solvent  for  grease,  and  its  use  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  fabrics. 

T84.  Stearic  Acid  is  a  milk-white  solid,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and 
highly  crystalline.  Mixed  with  some  marganc  acid,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  stearine^ 
or  adamantine  candles.  It  Is  obtained  for  this  purpose  mainly  from  tallow 
and  lard,  by  heating  them  by  steam  in  vats  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  insoluble  hme  soap  is  formed,  while  the  gly- 
cerine remams  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  soap  is  then  heated  separately 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  leaves  the  fat  acids  in  a  separate  state  floating  upon  the  sur- 
fiRe  of  the  liquid.  These,  when  cold,  are  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which 
the  oleic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  lefl  in  a  nearly 
pure  condition.  Stearic  acid  melts  at  a  temperature  of  158°  F.  Margai^c 
acid  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  140°  F.  Lard  oilj  extracted  from  lard  by  pressure,  is  nearly 
pure  oleine. 

QjTBBTiovB. — Why  will  not  pure  water  answer  as  a  detergent  ?  How  does  a  soap  act  in 
removing  dirt  t  Why  do  we  not  use  alkalies  alone  as  detergents  ?  What  are  washing 
fluids  ?  What  is  their  use  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  stearic  acid  ?  What  are  stearine 
candles?  How  Is  stearic  acid  prepared?  What  is  said  of  margaric  add?  What  is  an 
example  of  nearly  pure  oleine  ? 
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We  apply  the  tenn  lard  to  those  animal  "fats  which  at  common  tempera- 
tures have  a  soft  and  unctuous  consistency,  and  tcUlow  to  those  which  remain, 
hard ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ent, oleine,  which  ia  greater  in  lard  than  in  tallow.  The  fats  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals and  of  birds  are  soft  (lard),  while  that  of  ruminating  animals  is  hard 
(tallow).  Fish,  or  train  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  whales,  seals, 
and  various  fishes.  Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  faX  found  in  cavities  of  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale.  It  differs  from  other  animal  fats,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  contain  glycerine^  but  another  basic  substance  termed  ethaij  while  the 
fat  acid  combined  with  it  is  called  ethalic  acid. 

Olive  oily  or  the  sweet  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
fruit  of  the  oUve-tree.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  oleine  and  a  little  marga- 
rine. Faim  oH,  which  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  is  obtained  principally  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  immense  quantities,  from  .the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree..  It 
has,  when  fresh,  a  deep  orange-red  tint,  and  an  agreeable  odor,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  has  the  consistency  of  butter.  It  consists  of  a  fluid  fat, 
oleine,  and  a  crystallizable  solid,  resembling  margarine,  which  has  been  called 
palmatinty  and  which  consists  of  palmatic  acid  and  glycerine. 

Human  fat  contains  palmatine,  margarine,  and  some  oleine.* 

784  Glycerine  is  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  not  volatile,  and  readily  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol  Until  within  the  last  few  years  its  properties 
have  been  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  any  useful 
purpose.  In  its  solvent  power,  however,  with  respect  to  the  metalloids,  the 
salts,  and  the  neutral  organic  bodies,  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of  alco- 
hol or  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  become  rancid,  or  readily 
dry  up.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  and  preserves 
animal  tissues  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural  colors.  It  has  recently 
been  extensively  applied  in  medicine  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  bums,  and 
sores,  as  a  solvent  for  various  medicinal  principles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  or 
oils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  insect  bites.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure 
state  by  saponifying  tallow  with  lime,  and  by  various  other  processes. 

785.  When  glycerine  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  a 
volatile,  extremely  pungent  substance  termed  acroleiney  which  causes  lachry- 
mation.     The  formation  of  this  body  occasions  the  disagreeable  smell  noticed 


*  Bodies  buried  in  churchyards,  or  submerged  for  a  long  lime  in  vater,  are  sometimes 
entirely  converted  into  a  peculiar  sub&tance  resembling  fat,  termed  adipoeere.    In  the 
removal  of  the  extensive  cemetery,  les  Innooens,  in  Paris,  in  1767,  more  than  1609  bodies, 
which  had  been  interred  in  one  pit,  were  found  in  this  condition,  and.were  to  some  extant^ 
disposed  of  to  soap-boilers,  and  manufactured  into  soap. 

Questions. — How  does  lard  differ  from  tallow  ?  From  what  sources  are  lard  and  tal- 
low obtained?  From  what  sources  is  train  oil  obtained  ?  What  is  spermaceti?  What  is 
olive  oil  ?  What  is  palm  oil?  What  are  its  constituents?  What  does  human  fat  consist 
of?  What  are  the  properties  of  glycerine?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers  ?  Wh%t 
ia  acroleine? 
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during  the  smoldering  of  a  candle-wick,  and  it  may  be  also  perceived  dur- 
ing the  imperfect  combustion  of  all  kinds  of  fats. 

786.  Wax  . — The  term  wax  is  applied  by  chemists  to  substances  derived 
from  various  sources,  which  resemble  in  composition  and  properties  the  wax 
forming  the  solid  portion  of  honeycomb.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  naturalists,  whether  the  bee  merely  collects  the  wax  formed  by 
plants,  or  secretes  (manufactures)  it  from  honey  (sugar)  in  the  tissues  of  its 
body.  The  latter  view  of  the  case  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  constitu- 
ents of  wax  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fats  and  oils,' viz.,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen — the  formula  for  bees-wax  being  CS4H34O2. 

Bees- wax,  in  its  natural  state,  is  yellow,  but  is  bleached  white  (white  wax) 
by  exposure  in  thin  ribbons  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  It 
fuses  at  a  temperature  of  150°,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. When  heated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  separates  into  different  proxi- 
mate principles,  myricine  and  cerine,  the  last  of  which  separates  from  the 
alcohol  on  cooling  in  delicate  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  bodies  are  susceptible  of  saponification.  Wax  digested  with  oils,  forms 
a  kind  of  ointment  termed  cerates.  Wax  also  occurs  in  all  plants,  especially 
in  the  glossy  coating  or  varnish  observed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves  and  the 
skins  of  fruit  (as  in  the  skin  of  the  apple).  From  some  species  of  plants  it 
is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  constitute  an  article  of  commerce ;  as 
the  bayberry  tallow^  or  myrica  wax,  which  is  obtained  by  steeping  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  a  species  of  myrtle  in  hot  water.  The  great  demand  for  wax  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  first  molded  by  the  hand  and  then 
shaped  by  rolling  upon  a  hard  surface.  Wax  bums  with  a  beautiful  clear 
light,  and  is  the  most  expensive  material  employed  for  illumination. 

787.  Resins  . — Resinous  substances  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  plants, 'and  are  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  essential  oils.  Many  of  them  exude  naturally  from  fissures  or 
incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  When  pure  and  free  from 
essential  oUs,  they  have  no  odor  except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  They  are 
also  good  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become  electric  by  friction.  In  color 
they  are  pale  brown  or  red. 

788.  Colophony  . — Common,  pine  resin  {rosin\  also  termed  colophony ^ 
which  is  the  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  class  of  resins.  It  contains  two  distmct  bodies  having  acid 
I»'operties,  called  pinic  and  sUvic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  These  acids  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  true  soaps  (rosin  soaps).     Eosin 

Questions.— What  is  wax  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  bees- wax  ?  Into  what  two  principles 
may  wax  be  divided?  How  is  white  wax  formed?  Under  what  circumstances  is  wax 
found  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  bayberry  tallow  ?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  resins  ? 
What  are  their  general  properties?  What  is  a  characteristic  example  of  this  class  of 
bodies  ?  How  is  rosin  obtained  ?  What  is  its  chemical  name  ?  What  is  its  composition  ? 
What  is  pine  oil  ? 
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yields  by  distillation  a  great  variety  of  products,  the  most  important  of  wjiicb 
is  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  lubriqation  and  somewhat  for 
illuminating  purposes,  under  the  name  of  sylviCj  orpine  oil.  Kosin  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  which  condition  it  is 
used  to  increase  friction,  as  it  renders  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied 
rough  and  adhesive ;  its  application  to  the  bows  of  violins,  and  to  the 
cords  of  clock  weights  to  prevent  their  slipping,  are  familiar  illustrative  ex- 
amples. Rosin  ignited  for  a  time  and  then  extinguished,  is  converted  into 
a  soft,  black,  pitchy  substance,  generally  known  as  ship's  pitch,  or  shoemaker's 
wax.  *" 

789.  Lac  . — This  important  resinous  substance,  which-  is  exported  from 
the  East  Indies  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  pounds  annually,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  trees  by  an  insect, 
and  by  its  elaboration  of  the  exuding  juice  into  cells  for  its  eggs.  It  occurs 
m  commerce  under  three  forms.  Thus  the  broken  oflf  twigs  of  the  trees 
incrusted  with  lac  constitute  stick  lac,  removed  from  the  twigs  it  is  seed  lac, 
and  when  refined  by  melting  and  straining  it  is  sheUcLC.  Stick  Jac,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  dead  insect  in  its  structure,  yields  by  proper  treatment 
a  dye  which  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  bright  as  that  obtained  froni  cochineal. 
Lac  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  in  the 
manufacture  "of  hats  (for  stiffening  the  hat  body),  and  as  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  sealing-wax.*  Wliat  is  called  gold  varnish  is  a  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol,  colored  yellow  by  gamboge  and  tumeric. 

Mastic,  "  Dragon^s  hloodj"  so  called  from  its  deep  red  color,  and  SandaraCy 
are  also  resins  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  Copal 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it  differs  from  the  other 
resins  in  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  the  essential  oils.  Copal  var- 
nish is  made  by  first  fusinj?  the  resin,  and  then  adding  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil.  Gum  guio/cum,  much  used  in  medicine,  is  the  product  of  the 
lignum-vitae  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

190.  Amber . — The  source  of  amber  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  ;  by 
some  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  carbonaceous  mineral,  but  it  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  a  fossil  vegetable  resin,  the  product  of  a  species  of 
the  pine  family  now  extinct  "Whenever  found  in  its  natural  location  m 
the  earth,  it  is  associated  with  carbonized  wood  or  coaL  It  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  is  apparently  washed  out  of  the  sand  by 
the  waves.    The  largest  block  known  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin, 


•  Common  red  sealing-vax  is  usually  made  of  4  parts  of  lac,  1  to  1|  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  3  parts  of  vermilion,  the  whole  being  fused  together  by  a  moderate  heat.  By 
substituting  different  coloring  principles,  different  colored  varieties  of  sealing-wax  are 
prepared. 


QuEBTTONs.  — What  is  shoemaker*  s  wax  ?  What  is  lac  ?  What  are  its  Tai;|eties  ?  Wha* 
are  its  uses?  What  other  resins  are  largely  employed  for  varnishes  f  What  is  said  of 
copal  ?    Wliat  is  amber  ?    Where  is  It  principally  found  ? 
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and  weighs  13  lbs.  Amber  often  contains  insects  so  perfectly  and  delicately 
preserved,  that  they  could  not  have  become  incorporated  in  the  mass,  ex- 
cept it  was  once  in  the  condition  of  a  volatile  oil  or  a  semi-fluid  resin.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  the  resins,  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  slightly  acted 
upon  by  alcohol  or  the  essential  oils.  Being  commonly  translucent,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polisli,  it  is  often  made  into  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces, 
the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes,  etc.  The  beautiful  black  varnish  used  by  coach- 
makers  is  a  very  carefully -prepared  compound  of  amber,  asphaltum,  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Amber  is  a  compound  of  several  resinous  principles,  and 
a  p3culiar  acid  called  svccinic  acid. 

791.  fialsams* — Many  resinous  substances,  as  they  exude  from  trees 
or  shrubs,  are  mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  which  either  evaporates  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is  converted  into  resin  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  Such  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils  are  called  balsams.  The 
crude  turpentine  or  pitch  which  exudes  from  the  pine  is  an  example  of  a 
true  balsam,  since  by  distillation  it  is  separated  into  a  volatile  oil — ^turpen- 
tine and  hard  resin.  Among  the  other  important  commercial  balsams  are 
"  Canada  baisarrij^^  the  product  of  the  silver  fir,  "  Venice  iurpentine,^^  the  pro- 
duct of  a  species  of  larch.  Copaiba  balsam^  balsam  Tolu^  Peru,  and  gum  ben- 
zoin.  The  three  former  are  merely  natural  varinishes,  *.  c,  resins  dissolved  in 
volatile  oils ;  the  latter  contain  in  addition  an  acid,  principle.  This  acid  in 
gam  benzoin  is  called  benzoic  acid,  and  is  chemically  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  number  and  marked  character  of  the  sails  which  it  forms  with  bases. 
Benzoic  acid  may  also  bo  obtained  artificially  as  a  product  of  the  oxydation 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  gum  itself  is  very  fragrant,  and  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  incense  burnt  in  Catholic  churches. 

792.  Gum  Resins  — This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  contain  in  addition  to  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil,  a  portion  of 
gum  and  various  other  extractive  matters.  "When  they  first  escape  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  they  are  fluid  and  of  a 
light  color,  but  gradually  harden,  and  become  of  a  deeper  hue.  Most  of 
them  also  possess  a  strong  odor,  and  a  warm,  acrid  taste.  Owing  to  their 
mixed  composition,  they  are  noV  perfectly  soluble  in  either  water  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  are  completely  dissolved  by  proof  spirit.  This  class  of 
substances  includes  many  valuable  medicinal  principles,  such  as  myrrh,  asa- 
foetida,  aloes,  gamboge  (the  well-known  coloring  agent),  scammony,  and 
others.     Opium  is  also  included  in  this  class. 

793.  y  a  r  n  i  s  h  is  a  solution  of  a  resinous  substance  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them  with  a  hard,  transpa- 
reat,  lustrous  coating.  When  the  solvent  for  the  resin  is  alcohol,  the  pro- 
duct is  termed  spirit  varnish,  and  when  an  essential  or  drying  ofl,  oil  var- 

QuESTiONS. — ^What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  What  Is  said  of  its  chemical  composi- 
tion ?  What  are  balsams ?  What  are  examples?  What  is  said  of  gwca.  benzoin  ?  What 
are  gum  resins?  What  are  their  properties ?  What  are  some  of  the  principal  bodies  of 
this  class  ?    What  is  varnish  ? 
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nisK     French  polish  is  an  alcoholic  eolation  of  shellac,  with  a  litt|^  oil 
added. 

7  94.  The  Elastic  Gams . — ^Two  yarieties  of  this  class  only  are  known 
in  commerce— -caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  and  gutta  percha.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  vegetable  products  of  a  like  character  which  have  not 
been  made  practically  available. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  fix)m  the  milky  juice  afforded  by  several  species  of 
tropical  plants,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  small  globules  suspended  in 
an  aqueous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  globules  of 
oily  matter  float  about  in  milk.  When  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
caoutchouc  g^radnally  separates,  and  hardens  into  a  white  elastic  mass,  inso- 
luble in  water  or  alcohol.  The  usual  black  color  of  India-rubber  is  a  discol- 
oration occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  over  which  the  fresh  product  is 
dried.  The  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  milky  juice  temporarily  pre- 
vents the  separation  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
caoutchouc  may  be  exported  in  tightly-corked  bottles  in  its  natural  condition. 
A  short  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  soon  occasions  its  separation  as  a 
milk-white  solid. 

The  physical  properties  of  caoutchouc  are  well  known.  It  is  soluble  in 
pure  ether,  naphtha,  benzole,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it  melts,  but  does 
not  regain  its  solid,  elastic  state  on  cooling.  Caoutchouc  contains  no  oxygen, 
and  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  probably  in  equal  propor- 
tions. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  in  connection  with  sulphur,  it  incorporates  a 
quantity  of  the  sulphur  into  its  structure,  and  undergoes  a  remarkable  change, 
becoming  what  is  called  vtUcanizedrtd)ber,  In  this  condition  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  hardened  by  cold  or  softened  by  heat>  and  is  also  rendered  more  elas- 
tic and  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  from  this  material  that 
almost  all  India-rubber  goods  are  now  fabricated.  Vulcanized  rubber,  by 
mixture  with  a  proportion  of  bituminous  or  pitchy  matter,  and  some  earthy 
material  like  magnesia,  may  be  converted  into  a  hard,  black,  lustrous  sub- 
stance, which  works  like  ivory,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  pencil-cases,  knife-handles,  etc. 

Fia.  232.  -^  caoutchouc  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical 

agents,  and  is  at  the  same  time  supple  and  flexible, 
it  admits  of  many  usefiil  applications  in  practical 
chemistry.     Short  flexible  tubes  for  the  connection 


f^ 


of  apparatus  are  easily  formed  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  a 
glass  tube  or  rod  (see  Fig.  232),  and  cutting  off  the  superfluous  portions  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  (see  Fig.  233).     On  pressing  together  and  gently  warming 

QxjE8Ti07«B. — ^What  substances  are  included  in  the  class  of  elastic  gums?  From  what 
source  is  caoutchouc  obtained  ?  What  is  its  natural  condition  and  color  f  What  is  said 
of  its  solubility  ?  What  is  its  chemical  composition  ?  What  is  yulcanized  rubber  f 
What  efiect  has  the  addition  of  sulphur  upon  the  qualities  of  rubber  f 
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the  fteah-cut  edges,  they  cohere,  and  form  a  tube,  FiQ.  233. 

H'liieli  firmly  tied  at  botli  enda,  binds  two  Eoparato 
glata  tubes  air-tight  with  each  other.  (See  Fig. 
234.) 

Most  of  tbe  caoutchouc  at  present  used  is  obtaiced 
Iroro  ths  couotry  bordering  on  the  banka  of  the 
AmazOD,  South  America 

795.  Gulti  Pcrcha.— Tbia  substance,  like 
caoutchouc,  i3  obtained  from  tbe  millcy  juice  which 
eSides  from  seTcral  species  of  trees  peculiar  to  Fio.  234. 

Southern  Asia,  At  ordinary  temperatures  ii 
sligbtly  elastic  and  as  toagh  and  hard  as  wood ;  hut  i 
when  immersed  in  warm  water,  it  sottena  and  be- 
comes highly  plastic  and  ductile,  regaining  its  original  hardness  on  cooling. 
Thia  property  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  great  facility  into  many  articles  of 
utility  and  omainent.  Gutta  percha  possesses  a  dirty  white  color,>and  a  pe- 
culiar leathery  smell ;  it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  ia  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  the  essential  oils,  cMoroform,  aad  bi-3u1phuret 
of  carbon. 


CHAPTER    XXIV, 

THE     NUTRITION     AND     GROWTH     OF     PLANTS. 

796.  Elements  of  Vegetable  Or gan  <  zatUn  .  — The  ele- 
menta  which  constitute  the  organic  atructure  of  plants  are,  aa  haa  been  already 
Elated,  carbon,  hydrt^n,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — the  throe  former  being 
largely  in  eicess. 

In  addition  to  these,  ail  plants  contain  various  inorganic,  or  rather  mineral 
Bubstancea,  the  presence  of  wliich  m  their  structure  ia  easectial  to  a  healthy 
growth  and  orgaoizaUon.  Tlie  number  and  the  nature  of  these  mineral 
substances  are  ascertained  by  analysis  of  the  ashes  (the  incombustible  part) 
which  plants  yield  by  combustion.  They  are  m^nly  -pntassa,  soda,  Ume,  mag- 
nesia,  and  sesguiiayd  of  iron,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  sulpharic  acid,  Mlidc 
acid,  pkoaplwric  add,  and  various  chlorides.  The  ashea  of  all  cultivated  pLints 
contain  these  mineral  aub^ances ;  but  the  proportions  vary  with  tbe  nature 
of  the  plant.  ThuB  ^ica  abounds  in  the  stalks  of  graiua  and  grasses,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  seeds  of  grain-bearing  plants,  potash  in  leaves  and  many 
edible  roots,  and  lime  in  leguminous  plants,  peas,  beajis,  etc. 

QnESTioss.— What  ij  gulU  percha  f    What  are  ita  properUes  t    What  »ra  Ui8  elementi 

csaentlal  conatltuentB  F    Wdw  mar  ire  aii»rti>1n  the  naturo  of  the  mineral  subatanui 
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The  mineral  constituents  of  plants  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  living 
tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  alforded  by  the  combustion  of  these 
tissues.  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  appear  to  exist  uncombined  in  albu- 
minous matter,  while  the  earthy  bases  are  very  generally  united  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  with  vegetable  acids.  In  the  process  of  combustion,  however,. 
the  latter  become  converted  into  carbonates,  while  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids,  which  m  turn  generally  unite  witli 
one  of  the  bases  present  to  form  salts  characteristic  of  these  elements. 

797.  Sources  of  Nutriment  to  P  1  a  n  t  s  .—Plants  obtain  th^r 
nutriment  partially  by  their  leaves  and  partly  by  their  roots.  The  former  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  microscopic  pores,  or  siomata^*  while  in 
the  latter  the  nutritious  matter  penetrates  the  cell-walls  of  the  rootlets  by 
the  force  of  endosmosis.  It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that  the  plant  can 
only  absorb  its  nutriment  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform  condition.    ^ 

798.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  plants  contain  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  ♦water  which  is  absorbed  .as  a  liquid  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, 
or  as  vapor,  from  the  air,  by  the  leaves.  Tlie  substances  which  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  the  structure  of  all  plants,  viz.,  cellulose,  hgnine,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water,  and  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  merely  compounds 
of  carbon  (their  other  constituent  element)  with  water.  The  presence  of 
water  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  plant  is,  moreover,  indispensable  to  its  de- 
velopment, since  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  plants  aro  assimilated  from  the 
sap,  which  is  rendered  liquid  by  water.  Plants,  however,  absorb  through 
their  roots  much  more  water  than  is  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
structure,  and  in  such  cases  a  constant  evaporation  takes  place  from  their 
leaves. 

799.  The  carbon  existing  in  plants  is  entirely  derived  from  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  itself  being  insoluble  in  water.  Plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  principally 
from  the  air  through  their  leaves.  Although  but  2  measures  of  this  gas  are 
contained  in  5,000  of  air,  its  aggregate  supply,  by  reason  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  very  large,  and  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  seven 
tons  for  each  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  immensely-extended  surface 
presented  by  the  leaves  of  plants  enables  them  to  withdraw  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  in  a  very  rapid  manner. 


•  In 'the  leaf  these  pores  are  found  mainly  upon  the  under  side.  In  the  white  lily,  where 
they  are  unusually  large,  and  are  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  moderate  power, 
there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  only  about  S,O0O  in  the  same  space  upon  the  upper  surface.  More  commonly, 
there  are  few  or  none  upon  the  upper  side,  direct  sunshine  being  unfavorable  to  their 
operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their  njinuteness.  They  are  said  to 
vary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000  to  the  square  inch  of  surface.— Gbat. 


Questions. — Do  they  exist  in  the  tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  of  plants? 
Through  what  organs  do  plants  obtain  their  nutriment?  In  what  conditions  is  nutriment 
only  absorbed  by  plants  ?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  existence  of  water  in  plants? 
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Carbonic  acid  is  also  supplied  to  plants  from  the  soil  through  their  roots. 
Humus,  in  the  course  of  its  decomposition,  continually  evolves  carbonic  acid ; . 
and  the  air  in  all  soils  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  always  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  general 
atmosphere.  Carbonic  acid  does  not,  however,  enter  into  and  circulate  in 
the  structure  of  plants  as  a  gas,  but  always  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the 
leaf  the  moisture  with  which  the  tissues  are  saturated  becomes  the  medium 
of  its  absorption  ;  in  the  case  of  the  root,  it  is  taken  up  naturally  in  solution 
in  water.  Some,  chemists  maintain  that  the  soluble  forms  of  humus  (crenic 
and  apocrenic  acids)  are  directly  absorbed  by  roots,  and  thus  become  sources 
of  nutriment  to  the  growing  plant.  This  theor^^,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  Liebig  and  other  authorities,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally received,  but  the  most  recent  investigations  appear  to  substantiate  its 
correctness. 

The  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plant,  either  by  its  leaves  or  roots,  is 
decomposed ;  its  carbon  constituent  being  retained  and  assimilated,  while  the 
oxygen  originally  combined  with  it  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  This  de- 
composition takes  place  mainly  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  effected  solely 
under  the  influence  of  light.  It  goes  on  most  actively  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  night.  It  is  also  checked  in  a  very  marked  degree  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  thick  clouds. 

Plants^  therefore^  in  the  daytime  continuaily  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale 
oxygen. 

In  the  night  this  process  is  to  a  degree  reversed ;  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
as  before,  but  the  influence  of  light  being  withdrawn,  it  is  again  restored  to 
the  air  unchanged.  Oxygen,  also,  as  the  result  of  certain  processes  allied  to 
oxydation,  is  at  the  same  time  abstracted  to  a  very  small  extent  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  action  of  oxygen  under  such  circumstances  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  which  are  bitter  in  the  evening  are 
sour  in  the  moniing,  inasmuch  as  the  products  formed  during  the  day.  become 
acid  by  oxydation  at  night;  when,  however,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  is 
recommenced  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  neutral- 
ized, and  the  original  bitter  properties  are  restored.  Furthermore,  if  during 
the  night  a  plant  be  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  the  atmosphere  contained  in  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  than  before. .  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plant  oflecting  an 
oxydation  on  its  surface,  and  thus  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  amount,  however,  is  very  unequal  in  difierent  plants,  and  is  most 
abundantly  produced  by  such  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  easily  oxyd- 
izable  volatile  oil  in  their  glandular  vessels.     Flowers  and  fruits  also  form  an 


Questions. — What  is  the  source  of  carbon  to  plants  in  the  soil  ?  In  wliat  condition 
does  carbonic  acid  exist  in  plants  ?  What  becomes  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
plants  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does  its  decomposition  take  place  ?  State  the  action 
of  plants  b7  Axf.  What  takes  place  at  night  ?  How  may  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  be  illustrated  ? 
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exception  to  the  usual  action  of  vegetation,  as  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid> 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  portions  of  plants  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  fresh  leaves  in  a  bell  glass  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  partially  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  on  exposing  the  glass  to 
the  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  disappears,  and  after  some  time  is  replaced 
by  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  tested  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

The  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  action  of  vegetation  is 
constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  by  the  processes  of  decay  and  combustion ;  and  these  two  classes 
of  phenomena  so  completely  compensate  and  balance  each  other,  that  the 
proportional  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere 
remains  ever  essentially  unchanged.     (§  330.) 

800  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  plants  derive  their  nitrogen 
entirely  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  their  roots,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  al- 
though certain  eminent  French  chemists  maintain  that  this  element  is  in  part 
suppUed  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  sources  of  supply  of  ammonia 
to  soils  are  numerous ;  it  is  absorbed  and  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
dew,  rain,  and  snow,  and  also  by  the  clay  and  humus  of  the  soil  itself.  It 
is  an  abundant  product  of  the  decomposition  of  all  nitrogenized  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  undoubtedly  produced  to  some  extent  by  the 
direct  contact  of  humus  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

In  what  manner  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  the  vegetabl© 
kingdom  is  not  certainly  known.  Its  decomposition,  however,  furnishes 
plants  with  an  additional  source  of  hydrogen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  plants  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sap  and 
in  the  seeda  In  2,500  lbs.  of  hay  there  are  984  lbs.  of  carbon  and  only  32 
lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

801.  Plants  derive  their  mineral,  or  earthy  constituents  from  the  soil,  and 
the  solution  of  these  substances  in  water,  wliich  is  necessary  for  their  absorp- 
tion by  root-fibers,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
(§432). 

802.  Soils  owe  their  origin  to  the  disintegration  or  gradual  crumbling 
down  of  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water,  air,  frosty  and  various  other  agencies. 
Through  the  action  also  of  air,  moisture,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  stony  parti- 

*  There  is  a  common  belief  that  plants  in  flower  at  night  deteriorate  the  air,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  presence  in  sleeping  apartments  is  objectionable.  The  ill  effects  noticed, 
if  actunlly  occurring,  are  probably  due,  not  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the 
volatilization  of  certain  volatile  oils,  many  of  which,  in  even  very  small  quantities,  act 
powerfully  upon  the  animal  system. 

QtTESTiONB. — How  Is  the  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  f^om  the  air  by  plants  restored  ? 
From  what  source  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  ?  Do  plants  absorb  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  atmosphere  ?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  their  mineral  constituents  ? 
What  is  the  origin  of  soils  f  Through  what  agency  are  certain  of  the  mineral  cooBtituentg 
«f  a  soil  rendered  soluble  ? 
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des  which  make  up  a  soil  are  chemically  decomposed,  and  certain  of  their  min- 
eral constituents,  potash^  soda,  etc.,  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  assimi- 
lation by  plants.  The  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils  is  silica  (sand), 
which  frequently  forms  nine  tenths  of  their  entire  weight.  Good  arable  land, 
however,  always  contains  a  largo  proportion  of  alumina  (clay),  and  in  soils 
underlayed  by  limestone  or  calcareous  rocks,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  present  is  often  very  considerable. 

The  relative  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime  in  soils  give  to  them  cer- 
tain peculiar  physical  characters.  A  soil  in  which  sand  predominates  is  light 
and  porous;  an  excess  of  clay,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  it  heavy  and  re- 
tentive of  moisture.  The  best  soils  are  those  in  which  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents are  so  proportioned  that  the  light,  porous  quahtics  of  one  are  balanced 
by  the  close,  retentive  properties  of  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  (humus)  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  present  in  a  soil,  essentially  modifies  its  char- 
acter. The  average  amount  of  organic  matter  contained  in  soils  is  about  5 
per  cent.  Fertile  alluvial  soils,  or  those  deposited  from  water,  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  in  some  peaty 
soils,  the  amount  may  exceed  70  or  80  per  cent 

803.  Although  plants  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  air,  yet  as  they  abstract  from  the  soil  considerable  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  which  is  only  replaced  naturally  by  the  slow  disintegration  of  min- 
eral substances,  it  is  evident  that  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  the  same 
plant  upon  the  same  soil  may  so  far  exhaust  its  soluble  mineral  constituents 
as  to  render  it  unfruitful.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  large  crops  are 
raised  year  a^r  year,  and  entirely  removed  from  the  soil  to  furnish  food  for 
men  and  animals.  As  different  plants, ^however,  require  for  their  nourishment 
diSTerent  mineral  substances,  or  different  quantities  of  the  same  substance,  a 
soil  which  has  become  unfitted  for  the  growth  of  one  plant,  may  still  contain 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  another ;  and  hence  a  succession  of 
*  crops  of  different  vegetables  may  be  raised  upon  the  same  soil,  when  two 
successive  crops  of  the  same  vegetable  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  This  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  different  plants  in  succession,  upon  the  same  soil,  is  termed 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  rotation  is  al- 
lowed to  extend  is  usually  several  years.  During  the  interval  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  elapses  between  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  na- 
ture, the  soil  has  time  to  renew  itself;  or  in  other  words,  it  regains  through 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  its  insoluble,  stony  compounds,  the  constituents 
originally  abstracted  from  it  In  England,  wheat  is  ordinarily  grown  upon 
the  same  soil  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  the  intermediate  crops  being 


Questions.— What  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils?  What  influence  has  an 
excess  of  sand  upon  a  soil?  What  clay?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  hestsoUs? 
What  is  the  average  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  soils  f  How  does  the  growth  of  plants 
tend  to  impoverish  a  soU  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  rotation  of  crops  ?  How  does  thtt 
system  of  rotation  tend  to  benefit  a  soil? 
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turnips,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  crops  which  require  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  mineral  constituents  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  resuscitation  of  an  exhausted  soil  is  also  often  effected  by  allowing  it 
to  fallow^  or  remain  without  a  crop,  exposing  it  at  the  same  time  (by  plow- 
ing) to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

804.  Manures . — The  method,  however,  of  obtaining  from  the  soil  the 
largest  produce,  consists  in  presenting  to  the  plants  cultivated  upon  it  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  their  nutntion  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion which  will  most  readily  admit  of  their  absorption.  This  is  accompUshed 
through  the  agency  of  manures. 

The  most  valuable  and  energetic  of  all  manures  are  the  excrements  of 
men  and  animals,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  soil,  through 
their  decomposition,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
principal  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  By 
acting  as  ferments,  they  also  assist  in  rendering  useful,  materials  which  with- 
out them  would  be  far  less  beneficial.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  dead  animals, 
fat  and  oily  matters,  hair,  wool,  skin,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  are  also  highly 
efficacious  as  manures.  Guano^  which  is  the  decomposing  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  owes  its  value  pnncipally  to  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  plants.  These  two  mgredients,  in  the  best  varieties 
of  guano,  constitute  about  one  third  of  its  entire  weight.  Animal  substances 
which  decompose  most  readily,  such  as  excrement,  blood,  flesh,  etc.,  yield  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  most  rapidly,  and  constitute  the  most  powerful 
manures;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  decompose  more  slowly,  are  less 
powerful,  but  more  lasting  in  their  effects. 

Animal  manures  exposed  to  air  are  liable  to  deterioration  bp  the  volatiliza- 
tion and  escape  of  their  ammonia.  They  may  also,  when  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  prove  injurious  by  evolving  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid  than  plants  require  or  can  absorb.  Agriculturahsts  express  this 
when  they  speak  of  a  manure  as  being  too  strong.  These  evils  may  be  in  a^ 
great  measure  prevented  by  incorporating  with  the  strong  manure  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  vegetable  refuse,  straw,  weeds,  leaves,  peat,  etc.,  which 
substances,  being  less  prone  to  decomposition,  check  the  otherwise  too  rapid 
putrefaction.  The  animal  products  at  the  same  time  react  upon  the  vege- 
table substances,  and  gradually  bring  them  into  such  a  state  as  renders  them 
also  most  valuable  additions  to  the  soil.  Common  farm-yard  manure  is  an 
example  of  a  mixture  of  this  character.  The  loss  of  ammonia  may  also  be 
effectually  prevented  by  adding  to  manures  a  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  any  acid,  or  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).' 


QxTESTiONS. — ^What  is  fallowing  ?  In  what  manner  can  the  largest  produce  be  obtatncd 
from  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  most  valuable  of  manures?  "Why  are  animal  manures  es< 
pecially  valuable  ?  What  is  guano  ?  To  what  does  it  mainly  owe  its  value  as  a  manure  ? 
What  is  said*  of  the  comparative  efEiect  of  different  animal  manures?  Under  what  circum- 
stances will  animal  manures  deteriorate  ?  When  are  they  said  to  be  too  *'  strong  T*  How 
may  thestt  evils  be  obviated  ? 
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805.  Vegetable  manures^  under  which  head  are  included  vegetable  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  straw,  leaves,  sea-weed,  and  green  crops  which  are  merely  sown 
ito  be  plowed  in,  yield  by  their  decomposition,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
carbonic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants.  They  also  render  a  soil  porous  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  am- 
monia. They  are  mosjigidvantageously  used  when  employed  in  combination 
with  some  kind  6f  animal  manure. 

806.  Mineral  vrMnures  are  generally  used  for  specific  purposes.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  lime.  This  substance  acts  mechanically  by  giving  a 
proper  consistency  to  soils,  and  chemically,  by  facilitating  the  decomposition 
and  promoting  the  solubility  of  the  more  insoluble  mineral  and  vegetable  com- 
pounds. Quicklime  is  especially  useful  in  soils  rich  in  humus — ^peaty  or  mossy 
soils.  Soils  of  this  kind  generally  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  which  greatly 
interferes  with  their  fertility ;  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  hme. 
Quicklime,  however,  should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  manures,  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Gypsum,  or  marl  which  contains  lime 
in  combination,  may  be  used  in  such  cases  with  beneficial  results.  Wood 
ashes  act  upon  soils  and  manures  in  the  same  manner  as  lime ,  they  are, 
however,  more  valuable  than  lime,  as  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Hard  coai  ashes  have  but  little  value  as  manures ;  they  do  not 
contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  or  phosphoric  acid,  and 
consist  mainly  of  silica,  alumina,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
all  cultivated  soils.  It  exists  abundantly  u^  bones  and  hi  guano,  and  in 
smaller  quantity  in  all  organic  manures  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  the  special  mineral  constituent  of  wheat,  and  its  presence  in  a 
soluble  condition  in  a  soil,  is  necessary  for  the  successfiil  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  valuable  addition  to  soils  whidi  do 
not  contain  it.  It  is  partially  useful  as  supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  partially  as  an  agent  for  fixing  ammonia.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
clover,  bean,  and  pea  crops. 

A  thorough  tillage,  or  a  complete  pulverization  and  separation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a  soil,  will  go  far  toward  compensating  for  a  lack  of  manures.  With 
every  increase  in  the  comminution  of  the  particles  of  a  soil,  an  increased 
power  is  given  to  the  soil  for  the  absorption,  retention,  and  condensation  of 
moisture,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  an  opportunity  for  fiH  free  permeation 
of  atmosphenc  air,  a  facility  to  the  rootlets  of  plants  for  extension,  and  a 
consequent  increased  facility  for  receiving  and  appropnating.  nourishment. 
This  fact  is  strikmgly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  sterile  soils  of  New 

Questions. — ^What  is  the  action  of  vegetable  manures  ?  How  may  they  be  most  advan- 
tageously used?  What  is  said  of  lime  as  a  manure  ?  Upon  what  soils  is  the  use  of  lima 
especially  beneficial  ?  When  should  lime  not  be  used  ?  What  is  said  of  the  fertilizing 
action  of  wood  ashes?  What  of  hard  coal  ashes  ?  What  of  phosphate  of  lime?  What 
of  gypsum  ?  What  is  mid  of  the  importance  of  thorough  tillage  and  pulverization  of  a 
soil?    HowisthisHlttstrated? 

21 
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England  aad  the  fertile  ones  of  the  West  Both  have  been  fimned  irom  the 
diaiDtegration  of  the  same  varieties  of  rocks,  and  both  contain  the  same  min- 
eral constituents  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  former,  howeyer,  tha 
mineral  particles  are  extremely  coarse,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  nearly  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  The  fertile  soils  of  the  West  also  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  humus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ^gpomposition,  while  very 
often  the  humus  in  the  soils  of  New  England  is  in  a  state  alhed  to  charooal, 
and  oompletoly  insoluble. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ANIMAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PRODUCTS. 

807.  Animal  Organization . — Inasmuch  as  all  animals  derive  their 
sustenance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  their  composition  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  plants.  Most  animal  substances  are,  however,  more  complex 
in  their  nature  than  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  are  less  permanent,  and  the  products  of  Iheir  decomposition 
are  more  numerous.  Water  and  fat  are  almost  the  only  substances  which 
contain  but  two  or  tliree  elements  that  exist  in  the  animal  oi^nism — almost 
all  the  others  being  also  rich  in  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

808. 4*roximate  Animal  GanstitueDts . — ^The  chief  proximate 
constituents  that  arc  foimd  in  the  animal  system  are  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine, 
gelatine,  fat,  water,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  proportions  of  solids  and 
fluids  in  the  animal  body  are  very  unequal.  A  man  of  154  lbs,  weight  con- 
tains 116  lbs.  of  water,  and  only  38  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  By  slow  desiccation 
this  water  may  be  got  rid  of,  when  the  body  will  assume  the  condition  pre- 
sented by  the  mummies  of  Egypt  and  Peru.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  as  they 
exist  in  the  living  tissues,  are  not  simply  water,  but  watery  solutions  of  va- 
rious organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

Of  the  proximate  animal  constituents  named  above,  albumen,  fibrine,  and 
caseine  appear  to  have  essentially  the  same  composition  and  properties  as 
the  substances  dT  the  same  name  originating  in  vegetable  tissues.  The  two 
first  are  difiusecrthroughout  the  whole  body ;  the  third  is  found  only  as  a 
special  secretion. 

809.  A  1  bii  m  e  n . — ^1%e  best  example  of  animal  albumen  is  to  be  found 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.    This,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  about  one 

Questions. — What  are  the  elements  of  animal  substances  ?  In  what  respects  do  animal 
sabstanoes  differ  from  vegetable  ?  What  are  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  the  ani- 
mal S3rstem  What  is  the  relation  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  in  the  animal  body? 
What  is  said  of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  animal  albumen,  fibiine,  and  caseine  f 
What  is  the  best  example  of  animal  albumen  ? 
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^hth  ofEolid  albamen,  tha  rest  being  water.  Tbe  aahca  of  albumen  thus 
oblitined  coutaiDcomiDOD  suit,  CHrbonate,  pbosphate  and  sulpliale  ol' soda,  and 
•  ploaphalo  oriime,  which  saline  BubslaneeB  eoiiBtitule  about  6  percent,  of  tho 
weight  orthowhiteof  the  egg,  or  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  weight  ottlio  dried  albu- 
metL  Tlic  yolk  of  eggs  ixioidst  essential!;  of  albumeo,  boldint^  in  suspcnsiua 
drops  of  yellow  oil.  Tliia  oil  forms  about  two  thirds  of  tlie  weigljt  of  the 
yollt  in  a  dried  alate,  and  may  be  extracted  from  'Can  coagulated  yolk  Ijy 
pressure,  or  by  digestiou  in  alcohol 

When  albumen  la  agitated  with  water,  little  Bolid  bodies  are  formed,  which 
under  the  mieroacopo  resemble  the  cells  which  make  up  the  cellular  tiasue  of 
animala,  and  are  psrhap!!  tlie  nearest  approach  to  an  organic  structure  that 
man  bas  yet  been  ablo  to  produce  artiAciahy. 

810.  F  i  b  r  i  lie  is  found  in  the  animal  body  in  two  distinct  states,  viz.,  tn 
a  sohd  condition  In  muscular  flesh,  and  as  a  fluid  in  the  blood.  A  pioco  of 
Jean  beef  washed  in  cold  water  until  it  is  perfectly  wliitc,  aCTorda  U3  an  ex- 
smplo  of  Gbrino  in  the  Bist  condition,  associated  with  membraneous  matter, 
Derros,  fat,  ate.  It  may  bo  extracted  from  thJ  blood  in  a  purer  condition, 
by  atrongly  agilaling  that  fluid,  ia  ils  recent  and  warm  state,  n-ith  a  bundle 
of  twigs.  The  fibrine  adheres  to  these  latter  in  the  form  of  long,  elastic 
strings,  and  is  removed  and  cleansed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  In  tbis 
condition  it  contains  only  a  little  fat,  pjQ^  237, 

which  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all 
snimals  consists  chieQy  of  Qbiino,  and  . 
it  ia,  therefore,  tha  principal  constituent  ; 
of  anunal  flesh.  lig.  235  represents  • 
tlie  structnro  of  muscle  aa  seen  under 
the    microscope,    tbe    cross    wrinkles 

showing  ^e  way  in  which  the  flbers  contract  in  the  living  animal.  Fibrine 
denvea  its  name  Irom  its  peculiar  Qbroua  appearance,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small  globules  arranged  in  strings.  When 
pure,  it  is  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  by 
long^:ontinued  boihng  it  ia  partially  dissolved.  By  drying  it  shrinks  pro 
digioualy  u>  volume,  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  transpa- 
rent and  homy,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Fibrme,  when  in  solution, .  assumes  the  solid  form  spontaneously,  as 
aa  soon  as  it  ia  withdrawn  Irom  the  influence  of  life.  It  is  this  which 
causes  blood  to  coagulate  almost  aa  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  voms — the 
coagulation  being  a  nat-werk  of  fine  fibers  of  flbrine  inclosii^  the  liquid  se- 

QrmntniB.— Of  vhtt  doH  Oie  white  of  u  rsi  constat  F  Whtt  ts  the  cempoBltlan  of  tha 
yoX^t  WliitpbsiionwnODorilbuinenliineiitiDnedt  In  vbit  oondiUons  ll  flbrinfi  found 
tn  Uiemlmul  ceoinMnj-f  Hoir  may  II  be  prepuredlna  atate  appronchliiB  lopurWr?  Of 
vlist  pirt  o'  the  aniinal  iTBlam  doei  It  fomi  the  principal  part  t  What  1>  Uie  origla  of  Iti 
nimar  What  ire  iti  propecClea !  Wliat  U  laid  of  SbriDe  in  lolatlaD  T  what  cauaei  tbe 
eucnlatlon  oT  tlig  biwd  I 
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rum  and  coloring  principle  of  the  blood.    Owing  to  this  circumstance,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  dbrine  in  the  soluble  state,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  soluble  and  insoluble  fibriiie  is  somewhat  different  * 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  C400H310N60O130PS. 

811.  Caseinein  the  animal  system  occurs  only  in  milk.  Its  composi- 
tion and  properties  have  been  already  described.    (§  706.) 

812.  Gelatine . — ^Various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  particularly  the  skin, 
the  tendons,  cartilage,  and  the  soft  portions  of  the  bones,  dissolve  completely 
by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  produce  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
jelly.  The  substance  so  produced  is  termed  gdcUine,  Chemists  do  not  regard 
it  as  existing  naturally  in  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  found  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  ready  solubility  in  warm 
water ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  specific  chemical  change  of 
some  of  the  albuminous  principles  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  and  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The  gelatine  extracted  from  cartilage  appears 
to  differ  somewhat  from  that  extracted  from  tmimal  membranes  proper, 
and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  ofchondrine.  The  term  cartilage  is  ap- 
plied to  a  dry,  elastic  tissue,  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  sometimes  serves  to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  upon  each 
other,  and  sometimes  constitutes  prolongations  of  the  bones  themselves,  as  for 
example,  in  the  ribs,  thus  increasing  their  elasticity. 

Gelatine  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  obtained  from 
almost  all  solid  parts  of  it,  but  more  especially  from  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
the  inner  skin,  and  from  bones  and  horns.  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
contains  ^me  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  allied  to  the  proteine  group  of  substances. 
Its  formula  is  CisIIiuNsOsS.  Gelatine  is  exclusively  an  animal  product,  and 
is  never  found  in  plant*,  pectine  being  the  vegetable  jelly  principle. 

Common  glue  is  dried  gelatine,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  refuse  skin  and 
bones,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  The  liquor  yields  on  cooling  a  thick 
jelly,  which  is  cut  by  wires  into  thin  layers,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  JsinglasSj  which  is  the  purest  variety  of  gelatine,  is  the  dried  swimming^ 
or  air-bladder  of  several  varieties  of  fish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Gelatine 
is  also  extracted  from  the  tender  and  ligamentous  part  of  calves'  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  well  known  "calves'  foot  jelly." 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  from  clippings  of  hides  constitutes 
the  size  which  is  usually  applied  to  paper  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  ink.  The  difference  between  writing  and  printing  paper 
consists  simply  in  the  lact,  that  the  former  is  sized,  while  the  latter  ia  not* 

*  A  cheaper  kind  of  sizing  for  paper  is  also  prepared  by  boiling  resin  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  potash.  This  is  first  added  to  the  paper  pulp,  and  when  it  has  become  thar- 
oughly  incorporated,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  in.  The  alumina  displaces  the  potash 
in  combination  with  the  resin,  and  forms  a  more  insoluble  compound  in  the  fibers  of  the 
paper. 

QuKSTiONS — ^What  Is  said  of  caseine  ?  How  is  gelatine  prepared  f  What  is  gelatine? 
What  is  said  of  the  distribution  and  composition  of  chondrine  ?  What  is  cartilage  ?  What 
laglue?    What  ia  isinglass  ?    Whatissizer    For  what  puxpooe  is  liM  ap^d  to  paper  f 
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Gelatine  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  in  soups,  jellies,  etc.,  but 
it  possesses  very  little  nutritive  value.  In  an  indirect  way,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  restricted  diet  usually  met  with  in  a  sick  room,  its  administration 
in  the  form  of  jellies,  etc.,  appears  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  seems  to  protect  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body  from  waste.  J 

Gelatine  united  with  tannic  and  gallic  acids  produces  insoluble  com-       / 
pounds,  and  tho  application  of 'this  principle  to  the  manufkcture   of  leather 
has  been  already  noticed.    Skins  may,  however,  be  converted  uito  leather  by         f-^ 
other  methods;  as  by  impregnating  them,  after  they  have  been  freed  from       / 
&tty  matters  by  digestion  in  alkalies,  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
alum,  and  then  working  them  with  various  oils.    Glove  leather  is  prepared 
in  this  manner ;  the  still  softer  chamois,  or  wash-leather  is  obtained  by  work* 
ing  tho  skins  for  a  long  time  with  the  brains  of  certain  Animals  or  the  yolks 
of  eggs — ^tlie  elTect  in  both  instances  being  due  to  tho  action  of  certain  pecu- 
liar oily  or  fiitty  substances. 

813.  Q  t  y  c  0  c  0  1 1 . — By  boilmg  gelatine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  separating  the  acid  by  chalk,  a  very  remarkable  change  is  eflfected— 
the  gelatine  being  converted  into  a  sweet,  crystallizable  substance,  which  is 
termed  glycocoU^  or  sugar  of  gelatine. 

814.  B  r  a  i  n  and  N  e  i-  v  e  s  . — The  substance  of  tho  brain,  nerves,  and 
spinal  marrow  differs  from  that  of  all  tho  other  animal  textures.  It  appears 
to  be  albumen  in  a  peculiar  state,  associated  with  certain  remarkable  fatty 
substances,  and  in  the  brain  especially  a  large  amount  of  unoxydized  phos- 
phorus is  believed  to  bo  present  Only  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  however,  is  solid  matter.  The  phosphorus  contained  in  tlie  brain  is 
said  to  amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  entire  weight. 

815.  The  S  k  1  n  of  animals  consists  of  two  layers,  the  skin  proper,  called 
also  the  cfuMs^  and  the  derma,  which  envelopes  the  muscles  and  the  bones ; 
and  the  out«r  layer,  the  epidermis,  or  czUicle,  which  originates  from  the  for- 
mer, and  consists  mainly  of  albuminous  cells,  which  losing  their  liquid  con- 
tents by  evaporation,  gradually  become  flattened  scales  at  the  surface.  These 
undergo  constant  exuviation,  and  are  constantly  replaced  from  beneath,  the 
superficial  ones  becoming  dry  and  homy  (scarf  skin),  and  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sensitive  or  true  skin  underneath.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  resting  on  the  cutis,  is  called  the  rete  mucosum,  and  contains  the 
pigment  which  in  the  dark  races  imparts  color  to  the  skin.  This  pigment 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  sun-light  and  continued  high  tem- 
perature, and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon. 

The  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  of  most  animals  is  perforated  b}^  numerous  small 
orifices,  through  some  of  which  hairs  pass,  while  others  give  passage  to  the 
fluids  of  perspiration,  or  allow  certain  oily  fluids  to  exude.     "  In  the  human 
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QuKSTioxs. — ^What  is  the  nutritive  ralue  of  gelatine  ?  How  is  leather  formed  other 
than  hy  tanning?  What  is  glyeocoH  ?  What  Is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  hrain  and 
nerres?  Ofwhat  does  the  skin  consist?  How  is  the  epidermis  formed?  What  lA  the 
xete  maeoBam  ? .  What  is  said  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  ?    < 
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Bjatem  the  pcvw  ve  more  numerooi  in  Bcme  parts  of  the  bodf  than  in  otbnt^ 

but  the  oul«r  ekia  of  a  full-grnnm  man  ia  sprinlded  over  with  about  seTeii 

tnillioDS  of  them,  while  the  united  length  of  cMlain  .spiral  vessels  connected 

with  them  is  reckoned  at  28  miles."    Thiougb  tbe  porca  of  the  skin,  also, 

air  enters  oud  escapes  continually  in 

Fia-  236-  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  as  it  does 

from  tbe  air-vessela  of  the  lungs. 

Fig.  S36  repreaeotB  a  vertical  sec- 
tion (rf  the  skin  greatly  magnified,  a 
being  the  cutido,  or  outer  akin,  b  d 
tJ»  trao  skin,  e  the  sweat  glands  and 
their  ducts,  the  outlets  at  the  surtkca 
being  pores,  /  hairs,  g  cellular  tissue. 

SIG.  Iforny  Matter.— Hair, 
wool,  bristles,  feathers,  nails,  claws, 
and  hoo&  of  animals  are  regained  as 
having  the  same  general  chexnical 
composition  as  that  of  the  epidennis, 
of  which  they  may  bo  considered  as 
appendages.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soften  in  boiling  water, 
and  entirely  dissolve  hy  continued 
digestion  in  caustic  alkalies.  They 
.  contain  several  oily  or  fatty  sub- 
stances, generally  colored,  from  which 
ihey  derive  their  peculiar  hue. 

Each  hair  origioates  in  a  little  flask-ahaped  follicle  (/  Fig.  236),  which  is 
Ibrmod  by  a  depression  of  the  cutis,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  cnticle. 
The  hair  grows  by  constant  prolongation  fh>m  tliia  follicle,  and  its  color  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  colored  oil,  which  in  black  bair  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Tha  surface  of  tbe  hair  ia  scaly,  and  not  amootl!,  as  it  appears 
to  tlio  naked  eye ;  and  in  the  easo  of  wool,  which  is  a  modillcatiOo  cf  liair, 
the  edges  of  the  fiber,  seen  under  a  microscope,  have  the  appcaranco  of  a 
fine  saw,  with  Iho  teeth  sipping  in  a  direction  from  the  roots  to  the  points. 
Were  a  number  of  thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted  into  each  other,  a 
cylinder  would  result  not  dissimilar  in  outlino  fro:n  a  filament  of  merino 
wool,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  represented  by  Fig. 
237.  This  peculiar  structure  of  wool  pves  it  the  property  nl/elUng,  so  «iat 
when  a  mass  of  wool  is  alternately  compressed  and  relaxed,  Ibe  little  imbri- 
cations or  scales  of  the  fibers  lay  hold  of  and  match  into  each  other,  and  thus 
compact  the  whole  into  a  solid  tissao,  orfelL  Somevarietiesof  hair,  included 
under  tbe  term  far,  have  also  EufSciently  rousbened  surHices  to  enable  thorn 

of  lialr  t    Td  vfaat  dD«  hilr  DVB  lu  color !    WhKt  Ih  tha  ciloriul  iCructura  of  hata-  f 
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to  felt    Fig.  238  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  hair  of  the  seal  (a)  and  of  a 

T?,r  9^7  species  of  .caterpiller(JX  Fio.  238. 

niQ.zii.  ^jj^j^  viewed  under  the 

*  "^^^         microscope. 

817.  Bo 0  6  8. —The 

bones  of  ftnimft^ff   are 

composed    of    oi^anic 

matter,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  car-  ^    mi  ^ 

tilage,   and    of  earthy 

matter,  consisting  chief* 

ly  of   phosphate    and 

carbonate  of  lime-^the 

latter    constituting    in 

manmialia  about  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.*  The  organic 
and  earthy  bases  contained  in  bones  may  be  easily  separated  from  each  other. 
Thus  when  a  bone  is  digested  for  some  days  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  earthy  salts  dissolve  out,  leaving  the  cartilage  soft  and  flexi- 
ble, but  retaining  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone.  To  accomplish  this  per- 
fectly, it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  Uquor  several  times,  and  finally  to  wash 
the  cartilage  with  fresh  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  remains.  The  cartilage 
may  also  be  removed  by  heating  the  bone  for  some  time  in  an  open  fire  with 
free  access  of  air — ^the  organic  matter  in  this  way  being  burned  away,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains. 

The  bones  of  mammalia  and  of  birds  agree  very  closely  in  chemical  com- 
position, but  the  bones  of  fishes  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  contained  earthy  and  organic  matter.  .  In  what  are  called  the 
cartilaginous  fishes^  sharks,  etc.,  the  bones  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
calcareous  salts,  and  in  the  bones  of  all  filhcs  the  proportion  of  cartilaginous 
matter  is  always  greater  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animals ;  hence 
the  flexibility  of  the  bodies  of  fishes.  The  composition  of  fish-scales  resembles 
that  of  bone,  since  they  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  3  to  10  per  c^t  of  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  firom  40  to  56  per  cent  of 
o^nic  matter. 

*  The  following  is  an  average  oomposition  of  the  bones  of  a  healthy  adult  man : — 

Cartilage. 82  17 

Blood  yessels 1*13 

Phosphate  of  lime 51-04 

Carbonate  of  lime 11*30 

Fluoride  of  calcium. 2*00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1*16 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium 1^ 

100^  • 


QtrEBTiozrs. — ^What  is  the  composition  of  bones  ?    How  may  the  ooostituents  of  bonM  bs 
fleparated  ?    Hov  do  the  bones  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes  ooxrespond  t 
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818.  The  Teeth  have  essentially  the  same  composition  as  the  bones, 
except  that  they  contain  less  cartilage.  The  white  external  part  of  tlie  tooth 
beyond  the  gum,  called  the  enamel,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
contains  only  a  trace  of  animal  matter. 

819.  Shells  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  shells  of  cnistacea,  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.,  usually  contain  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  and 
the  balance  animal  matter.  The  shells  of  moUusca,  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  on 
the  contrary,  are  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contain  scarcely  any 
phosphates  or  organic  matter. 

820.  M  i  Ik. — Tliis  peculiar  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  female  of  the  class 
mammalia  for  the  support  of  its  young,  and  seems  to  contain  the  same  con- 
stituents, although  m  somewhat  different  proportions,  m  all  the  different 
species  of  animals  producing  it.  Milk  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  office 
it  is  naturally  intended  to  discharge^  viz.,  that  of  providing  materials  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  young  mammalian  animal ;  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  caseine,  a  nitrogenous  matter  nearly  identical  in  composition 
with  muscular  flesh,  fat,  sugar,  and  various  salts,  the  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  tho  latter  being  phosphate  of  Kme.  This  last  is  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  and  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the 
f jrrcation  and  growth  of  bone.  The  followmg  analysis  exhibits  the  com- 
position of  1,000  parts  of  cow's  milk  in  a  fresh  state : 

Water 873-00 

Caseine . ., 4820 

Fatcbutter) 3000 

Milk  su^ar. 43-90 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnetia,  and  iron 2*30 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  a  little  free  . 

soda  in  combination  with  caseine 2 '10 

•  ijooo 

Woman's  milk  contains  more  sugar,  but  less  caseine  and  butter  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  latter  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  functional  wants 
of  the  child,  but  may  be  improved  by  diluting^  it  with  wata»-  and  sweetening 
it  with  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen- 
iz'id  element,  the  caseine,  and  render  it  more  suitable  for  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. ''  Milk,  moreover,  is  not  suitable  as  the  sole  nourishment  of  adult 
life,  since  it  does  not  contain  in  suflBcient  quantity  those  phosphorized  com- 
pounds which  are  necessary  tqjrepair  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  which  at  this 
period  are  more  active  than  in  infancy." 

"When  milk  is  viewed  under  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to 

consist  of  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid,  in  which  are  suspended  numerous 

^_ . 

QuESTioKS. — What  is  the  composition  of  the  teeth  ?  Of  shells  ?  What  is  milk?  What 
la  its  natural  office ?  What  is  its  general  composition?  In  what  respect  does  woman's 
milk  differ  from  oowVs  ?    What  is  the  appearance  of  milk  under  the  microscope  ? 
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gkffulea  of  fat,  as  U  represented  in  Fig.  Fia.  239. 

23d.    These  globules  are  the  butler,  and  

malnlj'  give  to  milk  its  opaque,  white 
appearance.  Wheu  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand,  tbo  globules,  by  virtue  of  th^ 
Ion-  sped&c  gravity,  rise  to  tbe  surjace, 
and  £bnn  a  layer  of  cream,  and  by  strong 
agitation  or  diuming,  they  may  bo  fUr- 
ther  made  to  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and 
Ibrm  "butter."  It  ia  also  believed  that 
each  M  globule  is  inclosed  in  a,  little  sack 
of  oaaeine,  which  is  ruptured  by  the  a^ta- 
tion.  During  the  operatioQ  of  cUuming, 
oxygen  ia  absorbed  Irom  tlie  air,  tbe 
tempcraturo  naea,  and  the  milk,  if  not  already  add,  turns  sour. 

Butter  conaiats  df  a  mixture  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  peculiar  volatile 
odoriferous  principle  lenned  Imtyrine,  which  contMus  butyric  acid.  In  order 
that  butter  should  keep  weU,  it  is  necessuy  that  the  buttermilk  ahould  be 
thoroughly  Iraed  from  it,  suico  tbe  CBseino  and  albumen  contained  in  thii 
readily  undergo  decomposiOon,  and  produce  an  add  fermentation  which  sep- 
oratos  the  butyric  acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  and  imparts  to  the  butter  a 
disagreeable,  rancid  tBBt«.  This  same  object,  i.  e.,  the  preservation  of  butter, 
can  be  also  attauied  hy  melting  the  butter,  when  the  watery  part  subsides 
and  carries  with  it  the  nzotized  matter.  Tbe  Havor  of  the  butter  is,  however, 
somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 

821.  Milk,  when  ia  a  fresh  state,  is  always  feebly  alkaline;  but  it  soon 
sours  in  the  air,  particularly  in  warm  woatlior — lactic  add  being  developed. 
"IbB  prescnco  of  tiiis  acid  causes  the  caseino  to  coagulate,  or  become  inso- 
luble, when  it  sepamtcs  in  clots,  carrying  the  fatty  globules  with  it.  MUlc  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  be  tu-med.  This  change  may  be  prevonled,  without 
injuring  tho  quaUty  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

822.  Checseisa  misture,  in  various  proportions,  of  Coagulated  caseino 
and  butter.  The  caseous  matter  is  separated  in  the  form  of  cheese,  by  leav- 
ing tho  milk  for  some  httle  time  at  a  temperature  of  120°  F.  in  coolact  with 
a  piece  of  tbe  lining  membrane  of  tho  stomach  of  a  calC  which  is  called  ren- 
net. This  by  its  presence  is  believed  to  cause  a  sort  of  acid  fermentation, 
which  causes  the  milk  to  separate  into  a  soUd  white  opaquo  curd,  and  a  thin, 
translucent  -whey,  the  former  consisting  cliiofly  of  cascine  and  butter,  and  tho 
latter  of  water,  holding  in  solution  most  of  the  salmo  constituents  of  Uio 
milk,  together  with  the  miJk  sugar.     Tho  coagulum  thus  obtained  is  sepv 

QtnOTitwB.— In  "hat  eandltion  does  butter  eilil  in  milkf  IIott  Is  bqtlsp  collpctei  in 
»  ■epwiita  state  t  Wlutis  iti  eampoiitlDnF  Whjls  butter  containing  butter-milk  liabla 
ta  itttT]ait.tet  How  does  lbs  mslttngofbutter  tend  to  preseno  ilf  What  ijUiochem- 
IsaluDdltloiiDfiiillkr   What  aoHi  11  looneulile  r    Whitla  oliescsr    How  1>  it  iudu- 
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rated  from  the  wfaej  hy  straining ;  then  drained,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  tflt, 
and  sometimes  other  condimeats,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  The  product  is 
cheesei  which,  when  kept  for  several  months  in  a  cool  situation,  undei^goes  a 
kind  of  putrefaction,  and  obtains  thereby  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  The 
goodness  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  the  milk, 
and  upon  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 

823<*B  1 0  0  d. — "  The  blood  is  the  general  circulating  fluid  of  the  animal 
body,  the  source  c^  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  general  material  from 
which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  properties,  are 
derived.  It  a]so  serves  the  scarcely  less  important  office  of  removing  and 
carrying  off  from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtfol,  or  no  longer  .re- 
quired." 

In  all  vertebrated  animals,  viz.,  man,  mammalfl,  birds,  reptiles^  and  fishes, 
the  blood  has  a  bright  red  color ;  while  in  the  invertebrata,  as  insects,  the 
crustacea>  molluscai  and  zoophytes,  it  is  very  often  colorless,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  other  hues. 

824.  Composition  of  the  Blood . — ^The  blood,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  circulating  in  the  vessels,  appears  to  consist  of  a  colorless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  little  globules,  csdled  corpuscles^  or  cells.  Some  of 
these,  in  man,  are  white,  but  most  are  red,  and  give  to  the  blood  its  color. 
The  red  corpuscules  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals,  and  the  mi- 
croscopisty  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  is  enabled,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  to  distinguish  in  the  dried  stain,  human  from  animal  blood, 
and  ftlso  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  a  particular  spot  is  occasioned 

by  blood  or  some  other  liquid. 

In  man  they  appear  as  circular 

flattened  disc,  having  an  average 

diameter  of  1-3 200th  of  an  inch, 

and  a  thickness  of  1-1 24,000th. 

In  reptiles  they  are  elliptical  and 

larger  than  in  man.     Fig.  240 

represents  their  appearance  in 

human    blood    magnified    500 

diameters,  and  Fig.  241  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  a  frog, 

magnified  250  diameters.    When 
dried,  they  form,  in  man,  on  an  average,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight  of  fresh  blood. 

In  man  and  all  warm-blooded  animals,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  ftrteri^ 
is  of  a  bright  soarlet,  while  in  the  veins  it  is  dark  red.  These  changes'  of 
color  are  primarily  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  blood, 
while  passing  through  the  lungs. 


Fig.  241. 


QczsTiosrs.— What  is  the  blood?  What  is  said  of  its  color?  What  is  its  appearaaee 
under  the  microscope  ?  What  is  said  of  the  blood  corposdes  ?  What  ia  said  of  the  «olor 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  f 
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The  fluid  of  the  corpuscles  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which 
is  called  fuBTnaiinej  particles  of  fat,  a  colorless  substance  called  globuiinej  which 
resembles  caseine  in  its  properties  and  composition,  and  various  saline  mat- 
ters. EcBmatine  is  remarkable  for  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient^  oxyd 
of  iron,  which  may  be  easily  extracted  and  tested  by  igniting^Mittle  dried 
dot  of  blood  in  a  crucible,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  liydrocnloric  acid ; 
the  solution  thus  obtained,  gives  Prussian  blue,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to  contain  principally 
&t. 

The  colorless  liquid  surrounding  the  blood  corpuscles  is  water,  holding  in 
suspension  qt  solution  a  great  number  of  different  substances,  viz.,  albumen, 
fibrine,  fat,  and  a  great  number  of  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
'lime,  and  magnesia,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  also  contains  several  gases,  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  asd  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  action  of  air  in  the  lungs. 
A  healthy,  full-grown,  average  sized  man,  contains  about  20  lbs.  of  blood ; 
1,000  parts  of  whioh  consist  of  tOO  to  '790  parts  water,  60  to  *10  albumen,  2 
or  3  fibrine,  1*4  to  3  of  &t,  and  10  of  mineral  salt& 

The  heat  of  the  blood  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  activity  of  the 
process  of  respiration.  In  man,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  its  temperature  re- 
mains, under  almost  all  circumstances^  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions and  under  the  tropics,  at  about  98^  F.  In  birds,  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  108^  F.  In  fishes,  it  is  about  that  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Animals  whose  temperature  is  but  little  higher  than  the 
medium  in  which  they  live  are  called  cold-blooded,  while  those  whoso  tem- 
perature is  warmer  than  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  are  called  warm- 
blooded. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  the  blood  has  ^  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,- a  saline 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.  When  taken  from  the  living  animal,  it  soon  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  coagulation,  and  separates  into  two  portions ;  one,  a 
pale,  .yellowish,  slimy  fluid,  called  the  serum^  the  other  a  gelatinous,  red 
maaSj  called  the  clot,  or  coagulmn.  The  former  contains  nearly  all  the  albu-* 
men  and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  while  the  latter,  as  before  stated, 
is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  which,  "  although  constituting, 
when  dry,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  yet  in  the  bulky  and  swol- 
len condition  in  which  it  separates,  is  voluminous  enough  to  entangle  in  its 
net-work  of  fibers  the  whole  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  cause  its  mechanical 
separation."  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  is  not  fully  determined ;  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  saline  substances,  such  as  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorids 
of  sodium,  either  retards  or  prevents  it ;  while  alum,  and  the  oxyds  of  zinc  and 

QxTESTTONs. — ^What  is  the  composition  of  the  blood  eorpusdes  ?  What  of  the  fluid  8ar« 
rounding  the  corpuscles  ?  What  quantity  of  blood  is  contained  in  a  healthy  man  ?  What 
are  the  general  constituents  of  the  blood  ?  What  is  said  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  ?  What 
are  irarm  and  cold-blooded  animals  ?  What  change  does  the  blood  undergo  when  drawn 
fjrom  the  veins?    What  is  the  serum  ?    What  the  dot? 
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copper,  promote  it  Tlie  blood  of  porsons  also  who  have  died  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent death  by  some  kinds  of  poison,  or  from  mental  emotion,  is  usually  found 
in  a  fluid  state.* 

825.  Nutrition . — The  constant  was?te  of  the  animal  body  consequent 
on  the  discMro  of  the  various  functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  re- 
quires that  an  equally  constant  supply  of  new  material  should  be  aflforded, 
from  which  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  the  system  may  be  effected.  This 
end  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  food,  which  in  all  animals  con- 
sists of  protein  in  its  various  forms  (albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.),  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  and  fat,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  flesh-eating  animals,  gelatine 
must  be  added.  Pood,  or  nourishment  from  without,  can,  however,  be  only 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  system  by  being  first  converted  into 
blood,  and  this  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  various  processes,  which  are 
collectively  termed  digestion. 

826.  Digeition  . — The  various  acts  of  the  function*  of  digestion  are  as 
follows : — From  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  teeth  and  moist- 
ened by  the  saliva,  it  ptisses  into  the  stomach. 

The  saliva  is  secreted  by  glands  which  open  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  about  1  per  cent,  of  salino 
matter.  The  quantity  of  saliva  produced  in  a  fullgrowii,  healthy  man,  in  tho 
course  of  24  hours,  varies  from  8  to  21  ounces.  Its  chief  office  seems  to  bo 
to  dilute  the  food  and  assist  mastication  and  deglutition ;  but  it  is  also  sup- 
posed to  act  chemically,  throogh  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  organic  substance 
contained  in  it,  termed  ptydline,  which,  like  diastase,  is  capable  of  converting 
the  starch  and  gum  of  the  food  into  sugar.  Its  action,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  probably  very  limited. 

The  food,  having  reached  the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  tho  action  of  a  pe- 

•  "  No  other  component  part  of  tho  organism,"  says  Liebig,  **  can  be  compared  to 
the  blood,  in  respect  to  the  feeble  resistance  vhicli  it  offers  to  external  influences.  It  is 
not  an  organ  which  is  formed,  but  an  organ  in  the  act  of  formation ;  indeed  it  is  the  sum 
of  nil  the  organs  which  are  being  formed.  The  chemical  force  and  the  vital  principle 
hold  each  other  In  such  perfect  equilibrium,  that  every  disturbance,  however  trifling,  or 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.  In  fact,  it  possesses 
80  little  permanence,  that  it  can  not  be  removed  from  the  body  without  immediately  suf- 
fering a  change,  and  can  not  come  in  contact  with  any  organ  in  the  body  without  yielding 
to  its  attraction.  The  slightest  action  of  a  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  exercises  an 
injurious  inflncnce ;  even  the  momentary  contact  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells  and  membranes,  alters  the  color  and  other  qualities 
of  the  blood.  Every  chemical  action  propagates  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood : 
for  example,  the  active  chemical  condition  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  undergoing  de- 
coinpositlon,  fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  decay,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  chem- 
ical force,  and  the  vital  principle  in  the  circulating  fluid.  Numerous  modifications  in  the 
composition  and  condition  of  the  compounds  produced  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  re- 
sult from  the  conflict  of  the  vital  force  with  the  chemical  afiinity,  iu  their  incessant  en> 
deavor  to  overcome  each  other." 

QxTESTiONft. — ^What  is  the  office  of  food?  Of  what  does  the  food  of  animals  consist  f 
What  change  is  necessary  to  render  food  efficacious  ?  What  is  the  first  process  of  di- 
gestion?   What  is  the  saliva  ?    What  is  its  constitution  ?    What  its  action  ? 
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culiar  fluid,  called  the  gastric  juiee^  which  flows  out  of  minute  openings  in 
the  inner  surface— or  mucous  membrane,  as  it  is  called— of^hg  stomach. 
Tliis  fluid  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  such  as  albumen,  fibrine,  etc.,  but  ex- 
erts no  solvent  action  upon  starchy  or  fatty  substances.  These  last,  however, 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  uniform  warmth  and  motion  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach,  are  all  brought  into  a  semi-fluid  state.  In 
what  manner  the  gastric  juice  is  enabled  to  effect  the  reduction  of  nitrogen- 
ized food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condition,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  contalt 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  organic  principle  called  pepsin^  and  to  the 
joint  influqpco  of  these  two  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been 
attributed.* 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  a  well-fed,  grown 
man,  has  been  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  ounces  in  every  24  hours. 

Digestion  generally  commences  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  and  is  usually  finished  in  about  four  hours — ^the  food  being 
converted  into  a  grayish,  .gruel-like,  slightly  acid  pulp,  called  chyrne.  This 
chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
called  the  duodenum^  where  it  is  moistened  by  two  saliva-like  liquids,  the  We 
and  the  pancreatic  juicCj  which  are  secreted  fty  peculiar  organs  termed  res- 
pectively the  gaU-bladder  and  the  pancreas.  The  action  of  the  bile  on  the 
food  is  not  well  known,  but  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  instantaneously  on  tho 
non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  converting  starch,  etc.,  into  sugar, 
and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion  which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 
Ailer  undergoing  the  action  of  these  liquids,  the  nutritious  matter-  presents  a 
uniform  milky  appearance,  and  is  termed  chyle.  In  this  condition  it  is  nearly 
all  absorbed  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  the  lacteals,  which  terminate  in  a 
common  reservoir — the  thoracic  duct — which  in  man  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  goose-quill.  The  thoracic  duct  terminates  in  a  large  vein  near  the  left 
shoulder,  an  J  into  this  the  chyle  is  discharged  and  passes  forward  to  tho 
lungs,  where  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  blood,  f 

•  Some  years  since  a  French  Canadian  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin,  was  severely  injured 
tn  the  side  hy  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  but  the  wound  finally  healed,  leaving  a  permanenfc 
orifice  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  through  which  food  could  be  introduced,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  digestion  observed.  From  the  stomach  of  this  person,  also,  gastric  juice 
has  been  taken  out  by  means  of  a  little  cup,  and  chemically  examined.  Professor  F.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  P^flsylvania  Medical  College,  who  examined  the  gastricjuicc  thus  obtained 
in  1857,  states  that  it  contains  hardly  any  hydrochloric  acid,  but  much  lactic  acid ;  and  to 
this  latter  agent  he  ascribes  the  constant  acid  reaction  of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  observations  made  through  this  subject,  that  the  food  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach is  caused  to  revolve  continually  around  its  interior,  the  revolutions  requiring  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
-   t  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  food  lingers  in  the  stomach  for  the  space  of  several. 


Qtiestions. — What  change  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  stomach  ?  What  is  the  gastrlo 
juice  f  What  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  stomach  f  What  period  is  usu, 
ally  required  for  digestion?  What  is  chyme  ?  What  takes  place  when  the  food  leaves 
tho  Btomaoh  f  What  is  the  function  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices?  What  is  chyle? 
What  becomes  of  the  chyle  ? 
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That  part  of  the  food  (chyle)  which  is  insolable,  or  unfit  for  assimilation,  Is 
left  unabsorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  passes  off  through  the  intestines  in  the 
form  of  excrementitious  matter.  '^  How  effectual  the  digesttve  process  is  in 
exhausting  what  we  eat  of  its  nutritive  matter  may  be  judged  of  fix>m  the 
&ct,  that  a  healthy,  grown  man,  fed  with  (wdinary  diet,  rejects  of  undigested 
and  of  wasted  or  used  up  matter,  both  taken  together,  only  fix)m  four  to  six 
ounces.  •  And  this  rejected  matter  consists  of— 

Water 8   to.4^os. 

1^  Organic  matter. Oj  to  l^  ** 

Mineral  matter,  chiefly  phosphates 0^  to  0}   " 

Total 4   to  6   OS.  * 

Or  he  discharges  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter  daily." — 
Johnson.* 

***.  Respiration  • — ^All  animals  as  well  as  vegetables  require,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  varioos  functions  and  their  continued  existence 
in  a  living  state,  a  free  supply  of  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  a  supply  of  food. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  this  air  should  have  free  access  to  the  interior  of  their 
structure,  and  the  act  or  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  termed 
Begpiratum. 

The  organs  by  which  the  act  of  respiration  is  performed  differ  esseijtially 
in  different  species  of  anilnals.  In  the  lowest  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  the  polypes,  respiration  is  accomplished  exclusively  through  the  skin.  In- 
sects also  draw  in  air  into  their  system,  or  in  other  words,  breath,  by  means 
of  organs  called  traohece,  or  wind-pipes — ^tubes  which  penetrate  in  various 
directions  through  their  bodies,  and  terminate  externally  in  little  orifices 
called  stomatcL  If  we  smear  the  body  of  an  insect,  as  a  wasp,  with  thick  oil, 
we  close  up  the  stomata,  and  the  insect  speedily  dies  of  suffocation.  All 
vertebrate  animals  are  endowed  with  localized  organs  of  respiration,  which 
are  termed  hmgSf  or  giUs.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  "  lungs  con- 
sist of  two  rounded,  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  masses,  of  very  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  communicating  with  the  at- 

hooTB.  Soups  and  natrltlons  finids  which  require  no  "  breaking  down**  in  the  stomach, 
pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in  a  very  short  period.  Neither  is  nutriment 
taken  up  wholly  through  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  but  a  certain  portion,  in  a  fluid 
state,  by  the  action  of  endosmotio  force,  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  ia 
mingled  with  the  general  blood.  • 

*  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  fcecal  matter  is  in  great  measure  unknown,  althou^ 
scientific  ardor  has  induced  some  chemists  to  undertake  most  repulsive  investigations  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject.  By  treating  fresh  night  soil  with  alcohol 
two.prindples  have  been  extracted,  viz.,  a  crystalline,  slightly  alkaline  substance,  named 
eacreUne^  and  an  acid  called  ezcretollc  add ;  but  little,  however,  is  known  concerning  them. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  when  albuminous  comi>ounds  are  heated  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odor  characteristic  in  an  in- 
tense degree  of  foecal  matter  is  produced. 

QuRSTioMS.— What  becomes  of  the  unassimUated  matter  ?  What  is  respiration  ?  How 
is  respiration  elTected  in  different  ^F^^m^Jff  t  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  lungs  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  f 
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Fig.  242. 


tnos[diere  through  the  wind- 
pipe, or  trachea  The  general 
form  of  the  buman  lungs  ia 
repreaented  in  FJg.  242.  Tba 
nir  or  wind-pipe,  a  6,  as  it  de- 
scend^him  the  tbroat,  branch- 
es off  into  large  (bronchial} 
tube?,  c  c,  and  these  ag^n  into 
smaller  and  stilt  smaller,  and 
fioallj  into  hair-like,  or  CBpil- 
laiy  vessels.  These  capillary 
tubes,  in  turn,  communicate 
with  little  ^-oella  contained 
in  an  elastic  membrane,  80 
minute  that  the  number  exist- 
ing in  the  lungsof  afull-^jown 
nmn  is  estimated  at  600  mil- 
lions, and  between,  or  Imbed- 
ded in  these  cells,  blood-vessels 
equally  minute  are  distributed 

in  every  direction.     The  ap-  • 

pearance  of  tlie  air-cells  and  blood-veasBla  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  ia  represented  in  Fig.  213. 

The  motion  of  the  lungs  in  respiration  ia  analogons 
Fia.  243.  to  ibe  motion  of  the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellowa. 

When  we  inkaU,  the  cavit?  of  the  chest  or  thorai  is 
eipanded  by  muscular  action,  and  a  uocuura  isfirrmed 
around  Ihe  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  exter- 
nal air  instantly  rushes  in  and  penetrates  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  cellular  BubstaDce.  When  wo  od- 
haU,  the  thoras  contract?,  and  tlie  air  contained  in  the 
lungs  ia  expelled,  tho  muscles  of  the  wind-pipe  at  the 
same  lime  contracijng  in  order  to  assist  the  process. 
In  ordinary  respiration,  a  man  makes  11  or  13  respi- 
rations per  minute,  during  each  of  which  he  draws 
in  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air,  or  between  3  and  4 
thousand  gallons  per  day.  In  man  also  the  sicin  ia  to 
'  some  Client  a  respiratory  ot^an,  through  wiiich  air 
enters  and  escapes,  as  it  does  from  the  dr-veasela  of 
the  Im^s,  though  less  rapidly.* 

•  Wlw  •.  portion  of  the  >Un  Hu  Deen  burned.  It  >•  no  hing«r  opibU  of  acreUlng  lb( 
ftiDcUooof 
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The  composition  of  the  air  which  eecapes  from  the  lungs  is  not  the  same 
as  that  which  enters,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  greatlj  increased  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water,  and  a  diminished  percentage  of  ojEjgen ; 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  however,  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

The  amount  of  pure  carbon  wliich  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  space  of  24  hours,  varies  fit)i»  5  to 
15  ounces  ^  while  the  quantily  which  escapes  fix>m  the  skin  also  during  the 
same  period,  by  respiration,  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  60  grains.  The 
amount  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  2^  hours  probably 
averages  about  3  or  4  pounds. 

The  lungs  extract  or  absorb  from  the  air  which  enters  them  from  one 
seventh  to  one  fifth  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  the  oxygen 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  day,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  food,  solid  and  Uquid,  which  an  ani- 
mal consumes.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  minute  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs^  through  the  thin  membraneous  walls  of  which  it  passes  by 
the  action  of  endosmosis  into  the  adjacent  blood-vessels,  and  combines  with 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  imparting  to  it  the  bright  scarlet  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  arterial  blood. 

827.  Uses  of  Respiration . — From  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
must  appear  evident^hat  the  principal  object  of  respiration  is  to  introduce 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  which  contains  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  purpose  which  oxygen  subserves  in  the  blood  is 
three-fold : — 

L  It  assists  in  building  up  the  substance  of  (he  body.  The  composition  of 
gluten,  albumen,  and  the  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  is,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  prin- 
ciples in  animal  tissues ;  yet  chemical  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
former  require  to  bo  combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  before 
they  can  become  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  body.  This  oxygen 
is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  but  the  quantity  thus  used  for  restorative  pur- 
poses is  smalL 

II.  It  assists  in  removing  waste  and  effete  matters  from  ihe  system.  The 
expenditure  of  every  kind  of  force  in  the  animal  system  is  accompanied  by, 
or  requires  an  expenditure  or  change  in  animal  matter.  The  particles  of 
matter  which  have  once  undergone  such  change,  or  have  once  discharged 
their  functions,  become  inoperative,  or  waste,  and  their  removal  from  the  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  healthy  action.  Now  the  agent  which 
mainly  effects  the  change  in  the  first  instance,  and  removal  of  the  waste  pro- 

QiTESTiONs. — ^What  is  the  compoBition  of  the  air  which  escapes  from  the  lungs?  What 
aznoant  of  carhon  passes  from  the  system  by  respiration  ?  What  amount  of  water  is  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  and  akin?  What  proportion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs 
from  the  air  ?  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  take  place  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  respiration  f  What  purpose,  subserved  by  oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  first  men- 
tioned ?  What  is  the  second  end  attained  to  i  How  does  oxygen  remove  waste  matteri 
from  the  system? 
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ducts  in  the  second,  is  the  oxygen 'absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Thus  muscle,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  becomes  decomposed,  and  passes  in 
a  state  of  solution  into  the  veins,  from  whence  it  is  secreted  by  various  organs, 
and  finally  thrown  out  from  the  system. 

Urine  .—The  channel  throligh  which  most  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  azoiized  bodies  and  many  of  the  waste  mineral  salts  pass 
out  of  the  body,  is  the  urine.  This  liquid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys from  the  blood,  also  serves  to  remove  any  superfluous  water  from  the 
system.  Its  principal  constituents  are  two  complex  organic  substances 
termed  urea  and  uric  acid,  which  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  readily  furnish  by  their  decomposition  various  salts  of 
ammonia.  In  addition  to  these  products,  urine  contains  phosphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda^  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  lactic 
acid,  and  certain  imperfectly  known  organic  principles,  including  a  coloring 
and  an  odoriferous  substance.  All  these  substances  exist  in  the  urine  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  by  weight  of  the 
whole  secretion. 

III.  The  aibsorption  of  oxygen  produces  animal  heat  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  oxydation  or  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  non-nitrogenizcd 
food  existing  in  the  blood.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  inference  mny 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

If  a  fat  animal  bo  deprived  of  nourishment  for  some  days,  it  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  weight  This  result  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact^ 
that  the  animal  is  continually  throwing  off  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  urea  and  mineral  constituents  through  the  excretory 
organs,  and  receiving  no  food  to  replace  theuL 

If  wo  fexamine  the  condition  of  an  animal  after  this  period  of  starvation,  we 
find  the  loss  of  weight  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  fat  of  the 
body,  which  has  diminished  in  far  greater  proportion  than  any  of  its  other 
constituent  substances.  Careful  examination  also  shows  that  this  fat  has 
not  passed  off  as  liquid  or  solid  excrement,  but  has  been  converted  in  the 
blood,  by  oxydation,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  this  condition  has 
been  breathed  away  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  IfJ  however,  instead  of 
starving  the  animal,  we  give  it  abundance  of  fat  in  its  food,  then  the  fat  of 
its  own  body  will  suffer  no  diminution,  but  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood 
will  transform  the  fat  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  these  will 
be  breathed  out  of  the  lungs  as  befora  The  same  end  will  also  be  attained 
if  instead  of  fat  we  give  food,  like  starch  and  sugar,  which  is  analogous  to 
fat  in  its  composition. — Johnson. 

Now  when  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds,  i.  e.,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
are  oxydized  or  burned  in  the  open  air,  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water  are 
produced,  and  heat  is  evolved.  The  samo  action  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  the  body,  and  we  have,  therefore,  an  explanation  of 

QuMTio^s.— What  is  urine  ?  "What  is  the  composition  of  this  secretion  f  What  third 
purpose  is  subserved  byoxygpn?  How  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  occasion  animal 
heat  ?    What  reasons  lead  to  this  Inference  ? 
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thd  phenomenon  of  animal  JieaL  Furthermore,  all  experiments  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  hy  burning  (oxydating)  a  certain  quantity  of  iat, 
etc.,  is  the  same,  whether  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  furnace  or  in  the 
animal  system. 

The  oxydation  of  fat  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood^  supposed  to 
take  place  mainly  in  the  minute  vessels  or  passages,  termed  capillary  vessels, 
which  unite  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  every  part  of  the  body  where  nervous  influence  ia  perceptible. 
]n  these,  the  arterial  blood,  coming  from  the  lungs  and  possessing  a  scarlet 
color,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  receives  in  return  the  products  of  oxydation,  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  also  changes  in  color  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  red,  and  returning 
through  the  veins  to  the  lungs,  through  the  action  of  the  heart,  passes 
into  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  air- 
cells.  Here  the  carbonic  acid  and  excess  of  water  pass  out  through  the 
walls  of  the  membraneous  tissue  inclosing  them  through  endosmotic  action, 
and  by  the  act  of  exhalation  are  forced  into  the  air ;  while  at  the  same  time 
oxygen  from  without  is  by  similar  moans  carried  inward,  and  the  blood,  re- 
stored to  its  arterial  condition,  returns  upon  its  circuit  to  efiect  the  same 
changes  and  undergo  the  same  transformation. 

Animals  whose  respiratory  organs  are  small  and  imperfect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, consume  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  oxygen,  possess  a  bodily 
temperature  but  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live ; 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  whose  lungs  are  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies, 
and  respire  frequently,  possess  the  highest  bodily  temperature.  In  man, 
the  mean  temperature  of  tho  body  is  about  9S^  F.  The  temperature  of  a 
healthy  child,  who  consumes  proportionally  more  oxygen  and  respires  more 
frequently  than  an  adult  person,  is  somewhat  higher,  102^  F.  In  birds  the 
temperature  i^  from  104°  to  108°  F.  The  temperature  of  the  same  animal 
also  at  different  times,  varies  with  the  activity  of  the  respiration.  When  the 
blood  circulates  slowly,  and  the  temperature  is  low,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  comparatively  small ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  by 
vigorous  exercise  or  labor  is  accelerated,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  the  animal  heat  rises. 

828.  JVature  and  Functions  of  Food . — A  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  tlie  facts  connected  with  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  respiration, 
has  led  to  the  division  of  all  animal  nutriments  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  whjch  are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  combustion  in  the  blood.  The 
former  have  been  termed  by  Liebig  the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition^  and  the 
]atiST  the  dements  of  respiration. 

Qttestions. — Explain  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  oxydation  of  matter  takes  place  through 
the  circulation.  What  relation  exists  between  the  frequency  of  req>iration  and  the  ani- 
mal temperature?  How  does  yigorous  exercise  increase  the  temperature  of  the  system  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  are  all  animal  nutriments  divided  ?  What  are  called  plastic  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  ? 
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The  substances  included  in  the  first  class  are  exclusively  the  protein  com- 
pounds, viz.,  vegetable  JWrine  (gluten),  vegetable  albumen^  vegetable  caseine,  ani- 
mal fieah  and  blood.  These  only  have  the  power  of  reproducing  muscular 
and  nervous  material,  and  these  only  can  afford  nourishment  and  support  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  state  of  great  purity,  these  bodies,  however, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  vital  powers.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  frequently  tried  on  animals,  and  always  with  a  negative 
result.  Certain  of  the  non-azotized  substances,  and  certain  saline  compounds 
which  are  always  present  in  natural  food,  are  also  required. 

The  elements  of  respiration  are/a<,  starch,  gtmi,  suga/r,  aicohol,  etc.  Gelatine 
also  probably  belongs  to  this  class,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  found  in 
tire  blcfod,  and  is  supposed  to  be  converted  in  the  process  of  digestion  into 
sug^  and  ammonia  compounds.  These  substances  alone,  are  still  less  capa* 
ble  of  supporting  life  than  the  simple  protein  principles.  * 

829.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  an  animal  for  purposes  of  nutrition 
or  respiration  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  When  the  waste 
of  muscular  or  nervous  material  is  great,  a  large  supply lof  nitrogenized  food, 
or  that  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition  will  be  required.  When  the  body  is 
exposed  tp  severe  cold  or  to  violent  exercise,  the  loss  must  be  met  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  food  rich  in  the  elements  of  respiration.  In  the  food 
most  abundantly  provided  by  nature  for  animals,  the  cereal  grains,  vegetables, 
and  ordinary  meat,  both  forms  of  nutriment  abound.  In  tropical  countries, 
where  the  loss  of  animal  heat  is  small,  and  where  muscular  power  and  mo- 
tion are  less  required  and  employed,  the  waste  of  the  body  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  food,  both  for  fuel  and  nourish- 
ment, is  required. .  The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  live  mainly 
on  rice  and  fruits — substances  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
are  therefore  less  adapted  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  oxydation  in  the  blood. 
The  desire  for  animal  food,  under  such  circumstances,  is  very  slight,  and  is 
sometimes  altogether  absent.  In  cold  countries,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  respiration  is  needed  to  generate  the  proper 
amount  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  air  is  much  colder  and  tlierefore 
more  condensed,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each 
inspiration.  'The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  food  of  a  fatty  nature — substances  rich  in  hydrogen  and  emi- 
nently combustible,  and  which,  weight  for  weight,  generate  a  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  oxydated  or  burned  in  the  blood,,  than  any  other  products  that 
can  be  taken  as  food.  Navigators  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  share  to  a  certain  extent  vnth  the  Esquimaux,  the  same  liking  for 
blubber  and  train  oil,  which  in  milder  latitudes  they  regard  with  aversion. 

830.  The  fat  and  oils  found  in  animal  tissues  appear  to  be  stores  of  respi- 

QiTESTioNS. — Can  these  Bubstances  in  a  state  of  pnritf  alone  suffice  for  food  ?  What 
are  the  elernente  of  respiration  ?  What  is  said  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  ani- 
mals for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  or  respiration  ?  What  effect  has  climate  on  the  wants 
of  the  system  ?    What  is  said  of  the  accumulation  of  fiait  and  oils  in  the  animal  system? 
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ratory  food,  laid  up  by  nature  against  time  c^  need.  Thej  accumulate  most 
in  the  system  when  fat  itself,  or  the  compounds  containing  its  elements,  are 
supplied  in  excess  as  food,  and  when  the  animal,  through  lack  of  activo  exer- 
tion, absorbs  but  little  oxygen,  and  consequently  experiences  but  little  waste.* 

When  the  supply  of  food  is  wholly  withheld  from  the  animal,  the  fat,  as 
the  most  combustible  substance,  and  the  one  most  capable  of  supplying  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration,  rapidly  disappears.  When 
this  has  all  been  consumed,  the  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  kst  of  all  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerved ;  then  insanity  intervenesi  and  the  animal 
dies,  like  a  lamp  or  candle  that  has  been  burnt  out 

831.  The  main  difference  between  beef  and  brx3ad,  which  two  substances 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives,  or  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foodf  is,  firstf  that  the  flesh  does  not  contain  starch,  which  is  so  large  an  in-  * 
gredient  in  vegetable  products ;  and  second,  that  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
ordinary  flesh  is  about  three  times  greater  than  its  corresponding  element, 
gluten  (vegetable  fibrine),  is  in  bread.  It  therefore  follows,  that  a  pound  of 
beef-steak  is  as  nutritive  as  three  pounds  of-  wheaten  bread,  in  so  fer  as  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  depends  upon  this  one  ingredient.  In  meat,  also,  fat 
to  a  certain  extent  represents  and  replaces  the  starch  of  vegetable  food. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  diflerent  meats  is  as  follows :  beef  is  the 
most  nutritious,  then  chicken,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal..  Of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  cereals  generally  rank-  first  as  respects  nutritive  value ;  after  them 
come  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. ;  then  the  cabbage,  onion, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  rice,  and  watery  fruits.  "  The  dried  potato  is  less 
nutritive,  weight  for  weight,  in  the  sense  of  supporting  the  strength  and  en- 
abling a  man  to  undergo  fatigue,  than  any  other  extensiyely  used  food  of 
which  the  composition  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  rice  and  of  tho 
plantain."  Fish  in  general  contains  more  fibrine  and  less  fat  than  flesh-meat, 
and  is  highly  nutritious. 

Salted  meat  is  less  nutritious  than  fresh  meat.  The  application  of  salt  to 
meat  causes  the  fibers  to  contract,  and  the  juices  to  flow  out  from  its  pores. 
Hence  fresh  flesh  over  which  salt  has  been  strewed  is  found,  aft;er  the  lapse 
of  a  little  time,  to  be  swimming  in  its  own  brine,  although  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  been  added.  The  juice  thus  extracted  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  meat,  i.  c,  albuminous  compounds,  with 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  Hence  the  continued  and  exclusive  uso 
of  salt  provisions  occasion  a  disease  called  the  scurvy,  in  which  the  blood 
becomes  impaired  mainly  through  a  lack  of  the  soluble  mineral  salts  which  are 
removed  from  the  meat  by  the  brine. 


•  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  fattening.of  animals,  hy  compelling  them  to  reraaia 
inactive  by  confinement  in  stalls  or  pens,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  them  plenti> 
fully  "With  rich,  oily  food. 

QTTESTI037B. — What  take9  place  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  food  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  beef  and  bread  as  respects  nutritive  qualities?  What  is  the  relativa 
values  of  diflerent  meats  and  vegetables?    What  is  said  of  salted  meat? 
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The  preservation  of  fresh  meat  by  salting  is  due  to  a  separation  of  its 
"Water,  to  an  exclusion  of  air  through  a  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  meat, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  flesh  and  the  salt,  which  does 
not  readily  undergo  decay. 

832.  Relation  between  Animals  and  Plants.— All  the 
various  forms  of  matter  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  living  organ- 
isms are  in  a  constant  state  of  circulation.  Thus,  the  essential  constituents 
in  the  formation  of  vegetable  procfticts  are  carbonic  acid,"  ammonia,  and  water. 
Plants  absorb  these  from  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sun-light  arid  the  vital  principle,  rearrange  and  organize  them  into 
vegetable  tissue,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  protein  compounds.  These  sub- 
stances constitute  the  food  of  animals,  and  after  employment  in  their  systems, 
and  after  passing  through  various  decompositions,  they  are  again  restored  to 
the  earth  and  the*  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammo- 
nia :  and  are  once  more  rendered  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants.  Thus  an 
uninterrupted  and  perpetual  chain  of  vital  phenomena  is  established  from  in- 
animate matter  to  the  living  plant,  and  from  the  living  plant  to  the  living, 
sentient  animal,  and  the  products  of  one  order  of  beings  become  the  suste- 
nance of  the  other. 

833.  Conclusion  . — "  What  has  been  called  organic  chemistry  is  no- 
thing but  a  name,  and  a  wrong  one.  There  is  really  no  Fuch  science ;  it  is 
only  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  forms,  of  substances  that  have  been  living 
but  are  now  dead — of  the  mere  refuse  and  remains  of  organization.  The 
composition  of  those  favored  materials  from  which  the  vegetable  .world  weaves 
its  tissues— rwater,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia — ^is  known.  The  composition 
of  the  proximate  principles  which  are  extractable  by  easy  processes  from  dead 
plants  and  animals,  is  also  known.  But  the  composition  of  the  truly  living 
tissues  neither  is,  nor  can  be  understood.  They  die  the  moment  chemistry 
puts  her  finger  on  them.  She  can  tface  the  constructive  elements  into  tho 
structure  of  the  living  animal  or  plant,  and  out  of  it,  but  not  in  it.  What 
may  be  their  mode  of  arrangement,  or  of  their  possible  ingredients  in  matter 
which  is  genuinely  alive,  scientific  investigation  fails  to  reveal.  The  living 
frame  of  the  meanest  animal  or  plant  is  sacred  and  enchanted  ground,  where 
the  chemist  can  only  take  tho  shoes  ofif  bis  feet  and  confess  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  life." 

QiTBSTiOKS. — Hoir  does  salt  preserve  meat  ?  What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  aDimals 
and  plants?  What  does  organic  chemistry  really  consider?  Do  we  actually  know  the 
composition  of  a  Uying  tissue  ? 


APPENDIX. 


Apparatus  — The  apparatus  essential  for  illustraticg  and  facilitating 
the  study  of  chemistry,  need  not  be  of  necessity  expensive  or  complex.  With 
the  somewhat  popular  idea,  however,  that  a  course  of  experimental  chem- 
istry can  be  successfully  conducted  with  an  apparatus  improvised  from  a  few 
bottles,  tobacco-pipes,  and  glass  tubing,  the  author  haa  no  sympathy.  Chem* 
idd  experiments  are  most  easily  and  successfully  performed  with  apparatus 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  saved  in  expense  by 
using  imperfect  and  unsuitable  materials,  will  be  more  than  lost  in  time  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  etainent  chemists  have  in- 
stituted important  investigations,  and  performed  brilliant  experiments,  witli 
exceedingly  simple  or  imperfect  apparatus  j  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that 
the  tact  and  ability  required  to  overcome  the  inherent  diflBculties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  singular  to  occasion  especial 
commeut.  In  short,  it  is  only  the  operator  rendered  skillful  by  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  who  is  able  to  work  successfully  in  chemistry  with  poor 
materials,  and  not  the  tyro. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  the  most  practical  advice  that  can  be  given  to  teachers 
and  students  who  are  lacking  in  experience,  is  to  procure  the  very  best  appa- 
ratus their  resources  will  admit  o^  as  being  in  the  end  the  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  it  will  be  found  advisable,  also,  to  first  send  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  prominent  dealers  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Pliila- 
delphia,  for  an  illustrated  and  priced  catalogue  of  their  stock.  In  this  way 
the  purchaser  will  be  enabled  to  make  his  selections  most  judiciously  and 
economically.   - 

The  following  articles  will  be  found  most  serviceable  and  indispensable  for 
a  short  course  of  chemical  experimentation: — A  copper  flask,  with  adjustable 
tube  and  collar,  for  generating  oxygen  gas;  a  retort  stand  with  movable 
rings  of  various  sizes ;  a  glass  (4  oz.)  spirit-lamp ;  2  dozen  test  tubes  and 
stands ;  2  wide-mouth,  stoppered  glass  jars,  or  receivers ;  2  tall  and  plsun 
cylindrical  air-jars  (see  Fig.  87) ;  4  to  6  flat-bottom,  thin  glass  flasks,  suitable 
for  generating  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  gases  (see  Figs. 
101,  126,  130) ;  1  one  quarter  pint  stoppered  retort  and  receiver;  1  one  half 
pint  do.,  plam ;  a  gas-bag,  provided  with  stop-cock  and  bubble-pipe ;  a  set 
of  small  porceUdn  basins ;  glass  tubmg  and  small  glass  rods  for  stirrers,  tetc.; 
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2  small  glass  funnels ;  a  deflagrating  ladle  or  spoon ;  a  small  wedge-wood 
mortar  and  pestle;  a  blow-pipe;  platinum  foil  and  wire;  filtering-paper; 
test  papers ;  set  of  cork-borers ;  a  steel  spatula ;  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc ; 
a  round  and  a  three-cornered  file  for  filing  corks,  cutting  glass  tube,  etc. ;  a 
nest  of  earthen  crucibles ;  and  two  small  porcelain  crucibles. 

A  pair  of  gasometers,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  of  being  used  conjointly  as  a  compound  blow-pipe  (see  Fig.  102)  are  al- 
most indispensable.  They  are  now  made  of  small  size,  and  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  and  constitute  an  exceedingly  durable,  serviceable,  and  orna- 
mental article  of  laboratory  furniture.  A  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  (see  Fig.  173) 
will  obviate,  to  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  ever  using  a  furnace.  The 
operator  can  easily  arrange  a  pneumatic  trough  after  any  of  the  models  given 
on  page  197,  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  thus  specified,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  a 
small  galvanic  battery,  an  apparatus  for  decomposing  water,  specific  gravity 
bottles,  thermometers,  scales  and  weights,  etc.,  etc.,  the  necessity  for  which 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extent  and  fullness  of  the  course 
of  experimentation  prescribed  or  adopted. 

In  regard  to  chemical  reagents,  the  following  is  a  list  of  tho  more  impor- 
tant :  the  acids,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic  and  oxalic ;  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonia  {aqtta),  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac,  phosphorus, 
caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, alum,  sulphur,  bone-black,  iodine,  bleaching  powder,  acetate  (sugar)  of 
lead,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  vitriol),  borax,  bi-chromate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash),  fiuor  spar,  arsenious  acid,  metallic  antimony,  fine 
iron-wire,  sheet  zinc,  tin  foil,  copper  turnings,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of 
strontium,  lime  water,  metaUic  mercury,  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), saltpeter,  nitrate  of  silver,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bees- wax. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  reagents,  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  following 
(lu  solution)  arranged  upon  a  convenient  stand,  or  tray,  in  clear  glass  bottles, 
fitted  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  aud  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  half  pint : 
sulphuric  acid  dilute ;  do.  strong  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  nitric  dilute ;  do.  concen- 
trated :  hydrochloric  acid ;  acetic  acid ;  oxalic  acid ;  aqua  ammonia ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) ;  chloride  of  barium ; 
lime  water;  caustic  potash;  caustic  soda;  carbonate  of  soda;  sulphate  of 
copper ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  chlorine  water ;  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate) ;  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  sulphindigotic  acid ;  acetate  of 
lead ;  perchloride  of  iron ;  alcohol  and  ether.  Also  the  following  in  solution 
.  in  1  or  2  ounce  bottles :  iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  chloride  of 
platinum.  Reagent  bottles  suitable  for  this  purpose,  with  printed  labels  and 
formula,  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus 

Most  of  the  reagents  needed  for  ordinary  chemical  experiments  are  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of  any  druggist. 

The  teacher  would,  however,  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  his  resources 
in  apparatus  and  chemical  reagents  are  limited,  he  can  supply  himself  ahnost 
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withoat  cost  and  with  but  little  trouble,  with  abundant  materials  for  render- 
ing his  instructions  both  interesting  and  practical.  Thus,  he  has  in  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  ooal,  gas-carbon,  plumbago  (black-lead),  coal-tar  and  coal- 
oils,  all  readily  accessible — the  best  materials  for  illustrating  the  study  of 
carbon ;  and  in  wood-a^es,  common  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  Jime,  mar- 
ble, spar,  oyster-shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  Epsom  salts,  common  salt,  and  alum, 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  their  compounds. 
In  like  manner,  specimens  of  most  of  the  ores,  the  common  metals,  and  their 
oxyds,  the  products  of  the  smelting  furnace,  the  glass-house,  and  the  pottery, 
with  a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  easily  collected  ;  and  it 
is  by  such  simple  and  common  objects  that  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
the  wants  and  employment  of  every-day  life  are  made  most  ^miliar. 

The  operator  will  also  find  it  an  advantage,  in  preparing  and  arranging 
apparatus,  to  have  some  work  on  chemical  manipulations  for  consultation ; 
such  as  Morffit's,  Noad's,  or  Williams'  Chemical  Manipulations,  or  Bowman's 
Practical  Chemistry. 


The  present  work  constitutes  the  third  of  a  Series  of  Educational  Text- 
books on  Scientific  Subjects,  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan  by  the 
same  author — the  two  others  being  "  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
"Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things." 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  works,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  the  student. 
Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  very  latest  results  of  scientific  discovery 
and  research. 
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ACETTLB,  444 

Acetates,  417 
Acid,  acetic,  445 

antimonic,  381 

arsenic,  3S3 

arseaious,  331 

benzoic,  473 

boracic,  277 

butyric,  429 

carbonic,  299 

cUoric,  247 

chromic,  3SJ 

citric,  453 

crenic,  425 

cyanic,  29i 

ferric,  361 

iluosilicic,  289 

formic,  447 

fulmlnic,  299 

gallic,  454 

humlc,  425 

hydrochloric,  243 

hydrocyanic,  298 

hydrofluoric,  257 

hydrofluosillcic,  281 

hydrosulphuric,  260 

hypochloric,  247 

hypochlorous,  245 

hyponitric,  234 

hyposulphurous,  266 

lactic,  4i9 

mallic,  452 

manganic,  363 

margaric,  467-469 

muriatic,  243 

nitric,  223 

nitro-muriatic,  245 

nitrous,  234 

oleic,  467-463 

oxalic,  451 

pectic,  416 

phosphoric,  274 

phosphorous,  275 

prussic,  293 

pyroligneous,  410 

silicic,  279 

stearic,  467-469 

succinic,  473 

sulphlndigotic,  400 

sulphuric,  262 

sulphurous,  260 

tannic,  462 


Add,  tartaric,  452 
uric,  497    . 
valerianic,  449 
Adds,  dassificatioc  of,  173 
defined,  174 
vegetable,  450 
Acidification,  theory  of,  448 
Aconite,  457 
Acroleiuo,  470 
Actinism,  126 
Adhesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  83 
force  of,  S3 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  OT 
Adipocere,  470 
Aeriform  bodies,  13 
Affinity,  characters  of,  159 
defined,  Kr' 

degrees  of,  how  manifested,  160 
illustrations~'ov  16 
measure  of  the  force  of,  169 
Air,  analysis  of,  227 

composition  of,  224 
does  not  exist  without  vapor,  93 
how  heated,  72 
In  water,  216 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  97 
organic  bodies  in,  226 
Alaba&ter,  34S 
Albumeu,  421 

animal,  482 
Albuminous  substances,  423 

nutritive  value  ot 
424 
Alchemists,  views  of,  157 
Alcohol,  433 

absolute,  439 
amylic,  448 
methylic,  447 
sources  of,  443 
wine,  439 
Alcoholometer,  28,  440 
Aldehyde,  445 
Alkalies,  defined,  174 

general  properties  of;  843 
metals  of,  327 
organic,  455 
Alkalimetry,  333 

Alkaline  earths,  properties  of,  830 
Allotropism,  183, 106 
Alloys,  what  are,  326 
Altitudes,  how  measured  bv  boiling  polnl, 

95 
Alum,  351 
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Alum  baskets,  how  prodoced,  46 

relations  to  Leat,  74 
Alumina,  i>5l 

silicate  of,  353 
Aluminum,  351 
Amalp^ams  defined,  326 
Amalpimatiou,  3S3 
Amber,  472 
Amelliyst,  27f) 
Ambrotype'-,  403 
Ammonia,  t4') 

carbonate  of,  340 
in  air,  '2l5 
Ammouium,  j'.i'i) 

Chlorido  of,  340 
Riilpbide  uf,  342 
AmmoiiiHC,  S-il.  iiiO  • 
Araorpl'.ous  bodies,  what  are?  44 
Amyle,  447 

Analysis,  proximate,  405 
Anhydrous,  meaning  of,  218 
Animal  nutrition,  485 

or.i^a -b^aiio;!,  18!5 
Anode  and  o.ithude,  141 
Antimony,  HSO 

wine  of,  381 
Aqua  ammonia,  342 

regia,  245 
Arabli5e,  410 
Arbor  satur  i,  160 
Ardent  sr.irits,  4ii8 
Argals,  452 
Argand  burners,  321 
Aridium,  107 
Arsenic,  381 

tests  for,  383 
Arsenious  acid,  C81 
Ashes  of  plants,  4T8 
Asphaltum,  41 2 
Aspirator,  construction  of,  227 
Assaying,  394 

Athcrmanous  substances,  74 
Atmosphere,  history  of,  2'23 

press  a  re  of,  96,  96 
Atom,  chemical  meaning  of,  112 
Atoms,  estimated  size  of,  173 

wbat  are,  13 
Atomic  theory,  169 

weights,  table  of,  161 
Axes  of  crystals,  52 
Azote,  220 


Balance,  construction  of,  26 

use  of,  23 
Balsams,  473 
Barium,  343 
Barometer  guage,  108 
Bases  defined,  174 
organic,  455 
Basorine,  416 
Battery,  galvanic,  142 

Bunsen^s,.  145 

Daniel's,  146 

Grove's,  146 

Smee's,  143 

sulphate  of  copper,  144 

trough,  143 
Bayberry  tallow,  471 


Beaum6,  reglBtration  of^  2S 
Beer,  484 

lager,  436 
Bees-wax,  471 
Benzoine,  473 
Benzole,  411 
Bismuth,  380 
Bitumen,  412 
Black,  Joseph,  223 
Bleaching,  history  of,  249 

theory  of,  239 

powder,  246 
Blood,  constitution  of,  490 
Blow-pipe,  322 

oxyhydrogen,  20T 
Blue-pill,  356 
Bodies,  compound,  10 
Boilers,  incrustations  in,,  cause  of,.  215 

steam,  coBstruction  of,  67 
Boiling,  influence  of  atmosphere  on,  95 
point,  91 

influence  of  adhesion  on,  97 
air  on  water,  97 
Bombs,  asphyxiating,  450 
Bones,  composition  of,  437 
Bouquet  of  winei,  438 
Boracic  acid,  277 
Borax,  378 
Boron,  276 

Brain  and  nerves,  485 
Brass,  379 
Brandy,  439 
Bread,  440 

making,  441 
.  stale,  442 
toasted,  442 
Brewing,  process  of,  435, 436 
Bricks,  composition  of,  358 
British  gum,  416 
Britannia  metal,  377 
Brimstone,  258 
Bromine,  255 
Bronze,  379 
Brucia,  456 
BuUion,  what  Is,  394 
Burning  fluid,  463 
Butter,  489 
Butyric  aci<^  429 


Cadmium,  372 
Calcium,  344 

chloride  of,  849 
Calico-printing,  459 
Calomel,  386 
Caloric  defined,  56 
Calorimetry,  77 
Catmphene,  463 
Camphor,  artificial,  464 
common,  464 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  317,  318 

combustion  of,  318 
Candles,  adamantine,  469 
Capillary  attraction,  14 

illustrations  of,  15, 16 
Caoutchouc,  474 

Caramel,  419  » 

Carbon,  282 

a  deodorizer,  283 
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•  CarlK>Ti,  bi-snlpbide  of,  29d 

Carbouates,  295 

Carbonic  acid,  200 

solidification  of,  293 
solvent  properties  of»  292 

Carbonic  oxyd,  205 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (fight),  300 

(heavy),  301 
Cartilage,  484 
Case-hardening,  S66 
Caseine,  422 
Cassius,  purple  of,  393 
Catalysis,  161 
Celestine,  344 
Cell  life,  407 
Cells,  formation  of,  406 

size  of,  406 
Cellular  tissue,  407 
Cellulose,  407 
Cementation  (of  steel),  367 
Cements,  345 

and  mortars,    properties  of,  on 
what  depend,  32 

hydraulic,  346 
Cerates,  471 
Charcoal,  28T 

adhesive  action  of,  33 
Cheese,  composition  of,  439 
Chemical  action  a  source  of  heat,  62 
•■  what  is,  21 

Chemistry  defined,  21 

inorganic,  166 
Chlorate  of  potnsh,  180 
Chlorates,  properties  of,  247 
Chloric  acid,  247 
ether,  448 
Chlorimetry,  246 
Chlorine,  235 

history   and    preparation,    236, 
236 

and  hydrogen,  242 

compounds  of,  241 

disinfecting  action  of,  240 

liquid,  237 

peroxyd  of,  247 

relations  to  combustion,  237,  233 

solution,  237 
Chloroform,  448 
Chlorophyle,  460 
Clyrome  yellow,  369 
Ciromium.  86S 

Cvlyme,  493 
Cii?chonine,  456 
Cinnabar,  S85 

Cijcc'uit,  compound  galvanic,  142 
Citric  acid,  462 
Clay,  363 
Cleavage,  55 
Cotil,  anthracite,  286 
^    bituminous,  287 
mineral,  286 
origin  of,  286 
gas,  303 

how  measured,  306 
purified,  304,  305 
Cobalt,  8T0 
Cochineal,  469 
Cognac,  oil  of,  449 
Cohesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  29 


Coin,  standard  silver  and  gold,  391 

Coke,  287 

Cold,  greatest  ardfieial,  60 

how  obtained,  103 
what  is,  57 
Collodion,  408 

process,  in  photography,  400 
Colophony,  471 

Coloring  principlrs,  organic,  467 
Colors,  "  fast,"  what  are,  458 

of  the  solar  spectrum,  124 
Bubsta'idve  and  adjective,  458 
Columbhiin,  BSt) 

Combinatii«u,  chemical,  cause  of,  1C8 
Combustibles,  wliat  are,  312 
Combustion,  189,  307,  312 

and  explosion,  313 
light  of, '316 
pi-oducts  of,  314 
spontaneous,  189 
Compound  Radicals,  404 
Compounds,  'chemicul,  158 

nomonclature    of, 
176 
Compression  a  source  of  heat,  62 
Concrete,  346 
Condensation  defined,  89 
Conduction  of  heat,  63 

illustrations  of,  63,  64 
Contagion,  431 
Convection,  68 

Cooking,  adaptation  of  water  for,  216 
Copper,  377 

acetate  of,  379 
alloys  of,  379 
nitrate  of,  879 
oxyds  of,  378 
sulphate  of,  378 

prevention  from  corrosion  by  sea- 
water,  165 
Copal,  472 
Copperas,  362 
Cordials,  405 
Corrosive  sublimate,  386 
Cotton  fibers,  407 
Cream  of  tartar,  452 
Creosote,  410 
Crocus,  361 
Crops,  rotation  of,  4T9 
Crystal,  rock,  279 
Crystals,  axes  of,  53 

cleavage  of,  153 

form\tio.i  of  in  solid  bodies,  60 
native,  5) 

primary  forms  of,  52 
properties  of,  44 
secondary  forms  of,  52 
what  are,  44 
Crystallization,  44 

circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 45,  46,  47 
purification    by  means  of, 

47 
theory  of,  53 
water  of,  49 
Crystallography,  52 
Cryophorus,  the,  103 
Capillation,  389 

Current,  voltaic,  what  determines  the  di- 
rection of,  140 
Cyanogen,  296 
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Dagnerreotypes,  how  taken  in  the  dark,  129 

Daguerreotype  process,  398 

Dalton,  Dr.,  origiuates  the  atomic  theory, 

169 
D.ecay,  424 
Decrepitation,  53 
Deliquesc&nce,  45 
Dqw,  formation,  of,  73 

never  falls,  Vi 

point,  what  is  the,  T3 
Dsxtriue,  414 
Dia.nond,  'i8i 
Diamonds,  artificial  formation  of,  284 

form  and  weight  of,  283 
Dixstasp,  415 

Diathermanous  bodies,  74 
Diffusion  of  gases,  89 
Dig3ster,  Marcet's,  103 
Digestion,  4'J2 
Dimorphism,  54 
Disease,  occasion  of,  433 
Distillation,  9J 
Dobtireiner's  lamp,  206 
Donarium,  1G7 
Druramond  light,  207 
Drying  and  distillation,  100 
Dye -stuffs,  45^ 


E 


Earths,  alkaline,  343 

metals  of,  353 
Earthenware,  363 
Eballition,  conditions  of,  94 

defined,  01 
Efflorescence,  49 
Elasticity,  17 
Electricity  a  scarce  of  heat,  62 

and  chemical  action,  131 
conductors   and  noin-condnctors 

of,  133 
fundamental  law  of,  132 
nature  of,  IBO 

ordinary   and  galvanic,  charac- 
teristics of,  146 
positive  and  negative,  132 
quantity  and  intensity  of,  146 
two  conditio  .13  of,  131 
velocity  of,  134 
voltaic,  134 
Electrolysis  and  electrolytes,  150 
Electro-chemical  decomposition,  148 

theory  of, 
148 
metallurgy,  152 
plating  and  gilding,  153 
Electrodes,  explanation  of,  148 
Element,  chemical,  153 
Elements,  class  itication  of,  157 

electro -chemical,  order  of,  151 

positive  and  negative,  137 
metallic,  324 
natural  condition  of,  167 
nomenclature  of,  176 
number  of,  9 
table  of,  167 
Emery,  composition  of,  861 
Enamel,  ^T 


Endosmosis  defined,  86 

illustrations  of,  87 
EndoBmotic  action,  inthieuce  of^  83 

force,  '68 
English  system  of  weights,  24 
Epsom  salts,  350 
Kremacausis,  425 

Equivalent  proportions,  law  of,  164 
Equivalents,    cliemical,   practical   illnstni- 
tions  of  the  use  of,  163 
scale  of,  166 
Essences,  461 
Essential  oils,  461 
Ether,  443 

a  form  of  matter,  19 
chloric,  448 
nitrous,  444 
oenanthic,  433 
sulphuric,  443 
varieties  of,  444 
Ethyle,  443 
Eudiometer,  209 
Eupion,  410 

Evaporation,  conditions  of,  91 
defined,  91 
freezing  by,  103 
EziMinsion  by  heat,  force  of,  79 

theory  of,  77 
Extracts,  fruit,  449 


P 


Fallowing,  480 
Fats,  466 
Fermentation,  427 

acetous,  428 
alcoholic,  428 
viscous,  429 
Fibrine,  483 
Figures,  sensitive,  93 
Filters,  formation  of,  36 
Filtrate,  what  is  a,  36 
Filfration,  cause  of,  86 
Fire,  theory  of  the  ancients  concerning,  SOT 
annihilators,  291 
damp,  300 
Fixed  oils,  405 
Flax  fibers,  407 
Flame,  59 

blow-pipe,  323 
oxydizing  and  reducing,  323 
structure  of,  318 
Flannels,  why  used  as  protection  agidnst  ex- 
treme temperatures,  66 
Flint,  what  is,  279 
Fluidity  an  effect  of  heat,  87 
Fluorine,  256 
Fluor-spar,  256 
Flux,  definition  of,  278 
Food,  nature  and  functions  of,  498 
Force  converted  into  heat,  61 
definition  of,  12 
indestructible,  19,  20 
varieties,  13 
Forces,  classification  of,  20 
molecular,  13 
natural,  12 
Forests,  influence  of  on  evaporatioxi,  93 
Formic  add,  447 
Formyle,  448 
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Fowlei's  solution,  383 
Freezing  mixtures,  103, 103 
French  system  of  weights,  24 
Friction,  cause  of,  32 

heat  produced  by,  61 
Frost,  73 
Fuel,  economy  of,  6T 

how  saved  in  culinary  operations,  101 
Fuller's  earth,  364 
Furnace,  reverberatory,  337 
Fusel  oU,  448 


Oalena,  373 
Gallic  acid,  454 
GaUs,  nut,  452 
Galvanic  circuit,  139 

theory  of,  139 
current,  resistances  to,  145 
Galvanism,  184 

how  discovered,  135 
Garancine,  459 
GarUc,  artificial  oil  of,  450 
Gas  carbon,  286 

how  diflfers  from  a  vapor,  89 
illuminating,  302 
»*  laughing,"  232 
meter,  construction  of,  306 
origin  of  the  term,  223 
Gases,  absorption  of  by  water,  113 

conduction  of  heat  in,  65 

diffusion  of,  39 

endosmotic  action  of,  39 

expansion  of  by  h^t,  81 

how  heated,  69 

liquefaction  of,  111 

management  of,  186 

what  are,  18 
Gasometers,  198 
Gauge,  steam,  108 
Gelatine,  484 

Germination,  conditions  of,  434 
Gin,  439 
Glass  and  pottery,  ^56 

colored,  857 

crown,  855 

Hint,  356 

soluble,  280 
Glauber  salts,  336 
Glow-wonus,  114 
Glucose,  419 
Glue,  484 
Gluten,  423 
Glycerine,  467,  470 
GlycocoU,  485 
Gold,  392 

compounds  of,  393 

fine,  894 

fulminating,  893 

leaf,  394 
Grain  weight,  how  originated,  34 
Gramme,  value  of,  25 
Graphite,  285 
Gravitation,  12 

Gravity  and  chemical  phenomena,  33 
Guano,  480 
Gum,  416 

Arabic,  416 

Senegal,  416 


Gum  tragacanth,  416 

guiacum,  473 

resins,  473 
Gums,  elastic,  474 
Gun-cotton,  407 

powder,  333 

expansive  force  of,  333 
how  manufactured,  833 
Gutta-porcha,  475 
Gypsum,  348 


H 

Hair,  composition  of,  436 

dyes,  454 
Haloid  salts,  179 
Hardness,  how  measured,  81 

scale  of,  31 
Hartshorn,  340 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  air  in  sea-water,  217 
Heat,  absorption  of,  72 

amount  transmitted  to  the  earth  by 

the  sun,  70 
analysis  of,  127 
and  chemical  action,  56 
and  cold,  extremes  of,  produce  similar 

sensations^  57 
api)arent  eflfects  of,  77 
capacity  for,  76 
communication  of,  63 
diflfusion  of,  57 

disappearance  of  in  liquefaction,  100 

vaporization,  101 
distinguishing  characteristics  of,  56 
effects  produced  by  the  absorption  of 

102 
evolved  by  combustion,  313 
imponderable,  57 
latent,  56,-150 

how  converted  into  sensible, 
114 
measurement,  theory  of,  82 
produced  by  chemical  action,  62 
radiant,  disposition  of,  71 
ratio  between  sensible  and  latent,  110 
reflection  of,  71 
refraction  of,  127, 128 
sources  of,  60 
specific,  75 

standard  for  comparing,  75 
variations  of,  76 
of  atoms,  172- 
theory  of,  58 

mechanical,  63 
vibratory,  58 
transmission  of,  74 
two  conditions  of,  66 
unit  of,  61 

universal  influence  of,  75 
Hematite,  36 1 
Homy  matter,  486 
Humus,  425 

Hydrate,  what  is  an,  314 
Hydrochloric  acid,  243 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  257 
Hydrogen,  19D  .        .  .._ 

chemical  characteristics  of,  208 
combustion  Of,  203 
explosive  compounds  of,  204 
peroxyd  of,  218 
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Hydrogen,  phosphurettedf  275 
sclcniur'etted,  *i68 
sulphuretted,  268 
Hydrometer,  28 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  266 

practical  value  of,  29 
Hygrometer,  Daniers,  94 

hair,  93 
Hygrometers,  principle  and  coostructioa  o£^ 

93 
Hypochlorous  acid,  245 
UypoBulphites,  266 


Ice,  lieat  required  to  melt,  101 

influence  of  wind  on  the  formation  of, 

92 
of  Bait- water,  why  fresh,  43 
cream,  how  frozen,  103 
Iceland  spar,  properties  of,  119 
Ignis  fatuus,  276 
Illumination,  materials  for,  SIT 
Ilmenium,  380 
Incandescence,  59 
Incense,  473 
India-rubber,  474 
Indigo,  469 
Inertia  defined,  11 
Ink,  blue,  1'98 

printer's,  466 

why  does  not  spread  on  sized  paper,  3ft 

spots,  removal  of,  451 
Inks,  composition  of,  453 

sympathetic,  370 
Insulation,  133 
Iodine,  253 

distinctive  test  for,  25ft 
Iridium,  396 
Iron,  360 

cast,  362 

galvanized,  371,  155 

in  the  blood,  491 

malleable,  364,  36ft 

ores  of,  361 

oxyds  of,  V.aO 

pyrites,  S62 

specular,  361  •  . 

sulphurct,  363 

tenacity  of,  325 

wrought,  r64 

why  adapted  for  castings,  40 
Isinglass,  481 
Isomerism,  181 

two  conditions  of,  182 
Isomorpliism,  54 

examples  of,  852 


Jelly,  calves'  foot,  484 
Joule's  experiments  on  heat,  61 


Kakodyle,  450 
Kyanizing,  387 


Lac,  472 
Lacteals,  491 
Lactic  acid,  429 
Lacline,  420 
Lager  beer,  436 
Lamp,  Berzelius*  spkit,  S22 
Dob«reiner'B,  206 
safety,  320 

wicks,  why  not  overflow,  35 
Lamp-black,  288 
Lamps,  Argand,  321 
Lard,  composition  of,  470  • 

use  of  steam  in  manufacturing,  110 
Laudanum,  456 
Lavoisier,  blO,  311 
Lead,  372 

action  of  on  water,  3T3 
alloys  of,  375 
earbonate  of,  374 
chromate  of,  369 
sulphate  of,  375 
white,  374 
Lead  pencils,  how  made,  286 
Lead  tree,  160 
Leather,  453 

smell  of,  when  burned,  canse  of, 
222 
Lettuce,  active  principle  of,  45ft 
Light,  action  of  on  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 

288 
matter,  lift 
and  heat,  relations  of,  59, 128 
artificial,  requisites  for  the  produc* 

tion  of,  320 
corpuscular  tlieory  of,  113 
degradation  of,  129 
decomposition  of  124 
divergence  of,  116  j^ 

Drummond,  207  "7 

electric,  114 

influence  of  on  vegetation,  180 
in  its  chemical  relations,  112 
law  of  diminution  of,  lift 
magnetization  of,  124 
most  intense  artificial,  114 
nature  of,  112 
polarization  of,  120 

how  explained,  121 
polarized,  besutiful  phenomena  of, 
123 
how  discovered,  122 
practical  applications  of; 

122 
properties  of,  121 
properties  of,  115 
propagation  of,  115 
reflection  of,  117 
refraction  of,  118 

solar,  calorific  and  chemical  elements 
of,  126 
three  principles  contained  in, 
126 
sources  of,  113 
velocity  of,  116 
undulatory  theory  of,  113 
IJgnine,  409 
Lime,  844 

carbonate  of,  34ft 
caustic,  344 
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Lime,  chloride  of,  246. 
.gas,  349 

hTposulphite  o£^  848 
slacked,  845- 
sulphate  of,  348 
superphosphate  of,  270 
liinseed  oil,  466 
Liquefaction  defined,  89 
Liquids,  cohesion  of,  how  shonvn,  30 
oonduction  of  heat  in,  65 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  80" 
hovf  cooled,  81 
limpid,  30 
temperature  of  in  the  spheroidal 

state,  98 
vapor  produced  by  different,  110 
viscous,  M 
what  are,  18 
Liquors,  artificial,  449 
Litharge,  374 
Lithium,  33!) 
Litmus,  175,  460 
Loam,  354 

Locomotive  boilers,  construction  of,  67 
Luminosity  defined,  117 
Lunar  caustic,  390 
Lungs,  structure  and  use  of>  494 


M 


Madder,  459 
Magnesia,  360 

carbonate  of,  850 
sulphate  of,  860 
Magnesium,  349 
Malleable  iron  castings,  865 
Malic  acid,  452 
Malt,  435 
Manganese,  367 
Manures,  480 

animal,  480 
mineral,  481 
vegetable,  481 
Margarine,  ^ 
Marl,  354 
Marsh-gas,  800 
Mastic,  472 
Matches,  272 
Matter  defined,  9 

divisibUity  of,  10 
ethereal  condition  of,  19 
indestructible,  19 
properties  of,  21 
three  forms  of,  17 
Meat,  diseased,  433 
Meats,  method  of  preserving,  439 
Mechanical  action  a  source  of  heat,  61 
Mercaptans,  449 
Mercury,  385 

aUoys  of,  387 
chlorides  of,  886 
nitrates  of,  387 
sulphide  of,  387 
fulminating,  300 
Metal,  fusible,  326 
Metalloids,  characteristics  of,  184 

enumeration  of,  184 
Metals,  action  of  nitric  acid  upon,  281 
classification  of,  827 
good  conductors  of  heat,  64. 


Metals,  noble,  885 

of  the  alkalies,  827 

oxydation  of,  188 

properties  of,  325 

protection  from  corrosion  by  gal- 
vanic agency,  154 

transmutation  of,  modem  views  of, 
•      167 

strength  of,  how  affected  by  vibra- 
tions, 51 
Meteors,  composition  of,  185 
Meter,  gas,  construction  of,  806 
Meter,  what  is  a,  25 
Methyle,  436 
Miasm,  431 
Mildew,  432 
Milk,  488 

swill,  439 
Mines,  extinguishment  of  fires  in,  291 
Minium,  374 

Moistening  a  source  of  heat,  63 
Molasses,  418 
Molecules  defined,  10 
Molybdenum,  380 
Morphia,  465 
Mortars,  345 
Mother  liquor,  48 
Mucilage,  416 
Muntz  metal,  879 
Muriates,  242 
Music,  how  connected  with  the  composition 

of  the  atmosphere,  226 
Musical  tones  of  burning  hydrogen,  206 


N 

Naphtha,  413 
Naphtaline,  411 
Nascent  state,  162 
Natural  philosophy,  20 
Neutral  bodies,  176 
Nickel,  870 
Niobium,  380   • 
Niter,  881 

sweet  spirits  of,  444     # 
Nitrates,  231 
Nitric  acid,  chemical  action  of,  230 

history,  properties,  and  prepa- 
ration, 228,  229 
Nitrogen  and  oxygen,  compounds  of,  227 

chloride  of,  248 

deutoxyd  of,  233 

history  of,  220 

instability  of,  in  composition,  221 

iodide  of,  221 

origin  of,  in  plants,  220 

preparation  and  properties  of,  228 

protoxyd  of,  281 

use  of,  in  the  atmosphere,  226 
Nitro-benzole,  411 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  origin  of,  176 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  264 
Norium,  167 
Nutrition,  492     , 
Nux  vomica,  466 


Ocean  currents,  influence  and  canse  of,  69 
Ochres,  364 
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Odors,  classification  of»  469 
OU,  »'  coup,"  411 

fusel,  448 

linseed,  466 

Sine,  472 
eneca,  412 
Oils,  drying,  466 

empyrenmatic,  465 
ikced,466 
mineral,  412 
unctuous,  466 
volatilBj  461 
Olefiantwgas,  801 
Oleine,  466 
Opium,  456 
Organic  cliemistiy,  401 

bodies,  nature  of,  401 
substances,  origin  of,  403 
structure,  405 
Osmium,  396 
Oxalates,  461 
Oxalic  acid,  451 
Oxyd  defined,  1T6 
Oxygen,  184 

active  and  passive  conditions  of, 

193 
and  respiration,  191 
'  daily  consumption  of,  196 
in  comlSination,  192 
magnetism  of,  192 
Ozone,  193 

pliysiological  influence  of,  196 


Palladium,  396 

Palm  oil,  471 

Paper,  408 

touch-,  331 

Paradox,  culinary,  96 

Parafine,  411 

Parchment,  artificial,  403 

Parian,  359 

Peai'lash,  330^ 

Peat,  426       • 

Pectin  e,  416 

Pelopium,  880* 

Pepsine,  493 

Percussion  a  source  of  heat,  62 
caps,  800 

Perspiration  and  evaporation,  influence  of, 
on  animal  heat,  104 

Petrifactions,  294 

Petrolium,  412 

Pewter,  377 

Pyrometer,  DanieVs,  88 

Pyrometers,  construction  of,  87,  83 

Phlogistic  theory,  307 

Phlogiston,  307 

Phosphorescence,  114 

Phosphoric  acid,  274 

glacial,  274 

I^osphorus,  269 

aUotropic,  or  amorphous,  272 
combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  191 
influence  of,  upon  iron,  865 

Phosphnretted  hydrogen,  275 

Photographs  in  colors,  409 

on  what  principle  formed,  129 
paper,  399  • 


Photography,  89T 
Physics  defined,  20 
Physiology,  what  is,  20 
Pig-iron,  864 
PUe,  voltaic,  136 

Zamboni's  dry,  138 
Pitch,  410 
Planetary  spaces,  estimated  temperature  of, 

60 
Plants,  action  of,  on  the  atmosphere,  478 
contain  nitrogen,  220 
contents  of  the  cells  of,  412 
essential  immediate  principles  of, 

405 
evolve  oxygen,  168 
mineral  constituents  of,  475 
nutrition  and  growth  of,  475 
Plaster  of  Paris,  848 

a  non-conductor  of  heat,  67 
Plating.  391 
Platinum,  395 

adhesive  action  of,  34 
sponge,  eflfects  of,  205 
Plumbago,  286 
Poison,  "  Woorara,"  456 
Poisons,  4iJ0 

Polarization  of  light,  120 
Poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  141 
Pomatums,  462 
Porcelain,  359 
Pores,  11 

of  leaves,  476 
Porosity,  what  is,  11 
Potassa  (potash),  329 

carbonate  of,  330 
chlorate  of,  186,  247 
caustic,  329 
chromate  of,  369 
iodide  (hydriodate)of,255 
nitrate  of,  331 
prussiate  of,  297 
sulphate  of,  351 
Potassium,  827 

cyanide  of,  298 
ferrocyanide  of,  297 
ferridcyanide  of,  293 
Precipitation  defined,  42 

how  effected,  42,  43 
Presence,  *'  action  of,"  163 
Proof  spirit,  439 
Proteine,  422 
Proximate  principles,  405 
Prussian  blue,  296,  297 
Prussic  acid,  298 
Puddling,  364 
Pulse-glass,  96 

Pulverization,  effect  of,  on  adhesion,  83 
Purification  by  crystallization,  47 
Putrefaction,  425 
Putty,  466 
Pyrites,  iron,  362 
Pyroligneous  acid,  410 
Pyroxyline,  407 
Pytaline,  492 


Q 


Quartation,  assaying  by,  394 
Quinine,  456 
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Radiation,  69 

influence  of  color  on,  TO 
influence  of  surface  on,  TO 

Radiators,  good  and  bad,  TO 

Radical,  chemical,  1T9 

Radicals,  compound,  29C 

Reactions  and  reagents,  181 

Rectification,  99 

Red  colors,  460 

precipitate,  385 

Refraction,  double,  119 
of  light,  119 

Refrigerators,  principle  of  construction  of, 
66, 6T 

Repulsion,  IG 

illustrations  of  the  force  of,  IT 

Resins,  471 

Respiration,  405-496 

uses  of,  496 

Rhodium,  8S6 

River-water,  purity  of,  213 

Rochelle  salts,  4^2 

Roman  cement,  340 

Roiin,  471 

Rouge,  861 

Rubber,  vulcanized,  474 

Ruby,  composition  of,  851 

Rupert's  drops,  357 

Russia  sheet-iron,  365 

Ruthenium,  396 

Rum,  439 


S 


Safety-lamp,  Davy's,  320 
Saline  springs,  213 
Saliva,  492 
Sal  ammoniac,  340 

soda,  336 
Saleratus,  331 
Saiinometer  explained,  95 
Salted  meats,  use  of,  as  food,  5O0 
Saltpeter,  331 

not  explosive,  331 
Salt  an  antiseptic,  503 
common,  334 
rock,  334 

relations  to  heat,  T4 
Salts,  classification  of,  ITS 
defined,  174 
haloid,  179 
of  sorrel,  451 
Sandstone,  what  is,  279 
Sap  of  plants,  what  Is,  412 
Saturation  of  liquids,  41 
Sausages,  poisonous,  432 
Scagliola,  ij40 

Sea,  "  phosphorescence"  of,  115 
transparency  of,  212 
waters,  composition  of,  214 
Sealing-wax,  472 
Selenium,  268 
Serpentine,  349 

Sheet-iron,  Russia,  how  made,  865 
Shellac,  472 
Shot,  ST6 
SUica,  2T9 
Silicon,  or  Silidum,  2T9 


Silicon,  fluoride  of,  281 
saver,  388 

chloride  of,  391 
fulminate  of,  300 
nitrate  of,  390 
oxyds  of,  389 
Silvering,  391,  392 
Sizing,  484 

Skin,  composition  of,  485 
Slag,  863 
Smalt,  370 

Smelting  of  iron,  863 
Snow,  crystals  of,  45 

line  of  perpetual,  T6 
protecting  influence  of,  60 
Soaps,  467 
Soapstone,  349 
Soda-ash,  336 
Soda,  biborate,  278 

carbonate  of,  336 
caustic,  884 
nitrate  of,  838 
sulphate  of,  336 
powders,  462 
water,  what  is,  292 
Sodium,  333 

chloride  of,  834 
Soils,  origin  of,  478 
Solids,  conduction  of  heat  In,  64 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  78 

in  crystallizing,  43 
variation  of  cohesion  in,  81 
what  are,  17 
Solution  and  chemical  combination,  43 

defined,  41 
Soot,  287 
Soup,  why  retains  heat  longer  than  water. 

Spar,  heavy,  343 

Derbyshire,  256 
Specific,  heat,  172 
gravity,  26 

of  gases,  how  determined, 

29 
of  solids  fmd  liquids,  2T 
Spectrum,  solar,  125 

fixed  lines  in,  125 
Spheroidal  state,  S8 
Spirits  of  wine,  439 
Spring,  air  of,  why  chilly,  104 
Springs,  mineral,  213 
saline,  213 
thermal,  213 
Stalactites,  847 
Stalagmites,  34T 
Starch,  413 

Stars,  fixed,  light  of,  125 
Steam,  curious  experiments  on,  109 
expansive  force  of,  106 
high-pressure,  109 
invisible,  90 
latent  heat  of,  101 
pressure  of,  when  formed  in  open 

air,  106 
pressure,  varying  conditions  of,  108 
relation  between  temperature   and 

pressure  of,  107 
rule  governing  the  elasticity  of,  100 
super-heated,  110 
why  adapted  for  cooking,  100 
Stearine,  460 

22* 
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Steol,  8<(5 
Strontium,  344 
Strychnia,  456 
Stucco,  349 
Sublimation,  99 
Substances,  simple,  9 
Substitu  ion,  law  of,  165 
Sugar,  4i7 

cane,  417 

grape,  419 

manna,  420 

milk,  420 

refining,  418 

boiling,  97 

of  lead,  417 
Sulphates  defined,  178 
Sulphides  defined,  178 
Sulphites  defined,  178 
Sulphur,  258 

allotropism  of,  259 
flowers  of,  268 
milk  of,  260 
oils  containing,  464 
alcohols,  449 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  266 
Sulphuric  acid,  262 
Sulphurous  acid,  260 
Surface  action,  38 
Sun,  character  of  the  light-giving  substance 

of,  122 
the,  a  source  of  heat,  60 
Symbols,  chemical,  179,  180 
Sympathetic  Inks,  370 
Syrup,  "  sugar-house,"  418 


Talc,  349 

Tallow,  470 

Talbotype,  399 

Tannic  acid,  452 

Tannin,  462 

Tar,  coal,  411 
wood,  410 

Tartar,  crude,  453 
emetic,  381 

Tartaric  acid,  452 

TeUurium.  268 

Temperature  defined,  57 

greatest  natural,  60 

Tension,  electricity,  146 
of  vapors,  106 

Test  papers,  175 
tubes,  185 

Thermometer,  air,  87 

Breguet's,  86 
Centigrade,  84 
differential,  86 
Fahrenheit's,  87 
mercurial,  83 
metallic,  86 
Reaumur's,  84 
self-registering,  85 
spirit,  87 
what  it  informs  us  of,  88 

Tides,  motion  of,  a  source  of  heat,  62 

Tin,  376 

plate,  877  .     * 

.Tinctures,  what  are,  440 

li^nium,  880 


Trough,  pneumatic,  196 
Tungsten,  380 
Turpentine,  crude,  463 

oil,  ox  spirits  of,  464 
Twaddell's  hydrometer,  28 
Type-metal,  UTG 


U 


Ultramarine,  354    . 
Uranium,  380 
Urea,  497 
Urine,  what  is,  497 


Vacuo,  boiling  in,  97 

Valerian,  449 

Vanadium,  380 

Vaporization  defined,  89 

Vapors,  comparative  volume  of,  90 

density  of,  91 

diffubion  of,  40 

elastic  force  of,  105 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  81 

form  at  all  temperatures,  90 

how  heated,  69 

invisible,  90 

when  cease  to  expand,  105 
Varnish,  473 
Vegetable  acids,  450 

extracts,  457 
Vegetation,  influence  of  light  on,  130 
Verdigris,  3T9,  447 
Vermilion,  387 
Vinegar,  446 

wood,  446 
Vitriol,  blue,  378 

green,  362 

white,  372 
Volatile  bodies,  89 
Volumes,  equivalent,  168 


W 

Washing  fluids,  469 
Water,  action  of,  on  lead,  373 
air  in,  216 

coloration  of  vast  bodies  of,  212 
composition  of,  209 

how  proved,  209 
decomposition  of,  148 

by  heat,  200 
,  heat  produced  in,  by  friction,  61 
history  of,  210 
how  heated,  68 
of  crystallization,  49 
properties  of,  211 
salt,  freezing  point  of,  81 
solvent  properties  of,  217 
when  attains  its  greatest  density,  81 
when  basic,  218 
when  increases  the  intensity  of  « 

fire,  201 
unequal  expansion  of,  80 
Waters,  comparative  purity  of,  212 
hard  and  soft,  215 
medicated,  462 


compared  with  bult  ^S 
eptidflc.  ^ti 
Weighte, French  snd  Englieh,  24, 21 

Welding.  3^6 

Whcut,  camiriisidon  of,  441 


Voolens,  why  Kdaptefl  for  dotUog,  K 
tToulte'i  appuatus,  244 


